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A STATUE OF HOREMHAB BEFORE HIS ACCESSION 
By H. E. WINLOCK 


With Plates I—IV 


THE Metropolitan Museum of New York has recently acquired, through the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs, V. Everit Macy, a life-sized statue of the General Horemhab (Pls. I and IT). 
It is an object of such remarkable beauty and of such historical interest that a few brief 
notes on it cannot fail to be of interest. 

Including its pedestal, the statue is 117 cm. high. The material is a grey granite. The 
injuries which it has suffered are surprisingly small. At some time in antiquity it has 
received a blow, or a series of blows, on its right side, from which it has lost the nose, the 
right hand and wrist, and a corner of the pedestal. However, the resulting lacunae in the 
inscription on the base do not obscure its sense, and the missing hand is still recognizable 
as having held the pen just as the right hands do on the statues of Amenhotp son of Hapi 
and Paramessu son of Seti found by Legrain at Karnak. That the disfigurement of the 
nose was more to be deplored was felt in ancient times, just as it was felt in the case of 
the famous Amenophis in Cairo*. In this latter case a new nose was carved in antiquity hy 
depressing the cheeks on either side, with most unpleasing results. In the case of the 
Horemhab the stump of the nose was chiselled away to inset a new piece of stone, but 
whether or not this was ever actually done it is now impossible to say. In any case, after 
due consideration it has been felt in the Metropolitan Museum that the mutilated profile 
prevented many from doing full justice to the statue and therefore the ancient restoration 
has been completed in plaster (PI. IT). 

The accompanying photographs show adequately the position and costume of the figure, 
but there are certain smaller details which are not evident. Both on the chest and back 


there is carved in very low relief the archaic scribe’s palette in its hieroglyphic form ifs 


’ 


ostensibly suspended by a cord over the shoulder. This is clearly nothing but an ideogram 
defining Horemhab’s clerkly position. Being drawn in conventional form there is no 
pretence of showing it either on a reasonable scale or as hanging naturally, and further- 
more the real palette in use is a shell resting on the statue’s left knee with two circular 
cakes of ink in it—evidently the usual red and black. Another detail not visible in the 
photographs is a figure of Aman carved on the right forearm in sunken reliet. This may 
be explained as something entirely sportive—a whim of the artist or of some later sculptor 
—but the writer has an impression—not susceptible of clear proof—that it represents 
tattvoing. 

The facsimile copies of the inscriptions here given were made by the writer and his 
colleague Ambrose Lansing, and were collated with the original in New York by Professor 
James H. Breasted. The translations, however, must not be regarded as in any sense 


1 Leeraty, dAnacles, 1914, 15 ff. and plates. 
2 LEGRAIN, Statves et Statuettes (42127), Pl. LAXVI, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 1 


2 H. E. WINLOCK 


final. They embody suggestions from several scholars, none of whoin, however, can at 
present spare the time for such a detailed and rigorous study as the dull but extremely 


difficult Hymn to Thoth demands. 
Around the pedestal are two horizontal lines of inscription. On the front, in the middle 


of the top line, there is an +. and to right and left start prayers which are to be read to 


the middle of the back, and then continued from the middle of the second line in front 
once more to the back, where both end with the name “ Horemhab justified” sharing in 


common the | of the last word. 
Inscription on Base. Pl. IV, top. 


An offering which the King gives (and) Thoth, Lord of the Hieroglyphs, Lord of 
Hermopolis, who administers justice, who embarks the Sun-god in the Ship of the Evening ; 
mayest thou answer words which are true’ for the ku of the Prince, the Royal Scribe 
Horemhab, justified?: 

I was one accurate towards the courtiers: when any crime was reported to me I was 
ready of tongue in rectifying it: one who enforced the laws for the King and gave regula- 
tion to the courtiers: one skilled of speech, and there was nothing which I did not know. 
I was a leader for everyone, seeing that every man knew his course, and not forgetting 
that which was entrusted to me. I was adviser (?) to the Lord of the Two Lands: the 
mentor (?) of all the forgetful, not unmindful of the words of the Lord. I was one who 
reported to the Council: nor did I neglect the designs of His Majesty. 

An offering which the King gives (and) Ptah South-of-his-Wall, Sekhinet Beloved-of- 
Ptah, Ptah-Sokaris Lord of Shethit® and Osiris Lord of Rostau+: May ye grant that my 
ba may come forth by day in order to see the Sun’s disk, and may ye hearken to his 
requests every day, as ye do for the spirits of those whom you glorify. Mayest thou’ 
command me to follow thee by day and night as thou dost all uf thy favourites, because 
I was a just one of God while I was upon earth. I satisfied them* with truth every day 
and turned my back upon evils before him. I have never [committed sin ?] since I was 
born. Indeed I was one steadfast before God, understanding and content when he hears 
truth. May ye grant that I be among the crew of the Neshmet Ship in its festival of the 
District of Peker. For the ka of the Prince, Sole Companion, King’s Deputy before the 
Two Lands, the Royal Scribe Horemhab, justified. : 


Horemhab is portrayed to us in a reverie at the completion of a composition on a scroll 
of papyrus which is rolled out across his lap. Asa touch of realism his writing is carved 
the right way up to him, and thus upside down to one facing the statue—but with total 
disregard for reality the hand lying upon the columns covers nothing. The sculptor has 
had a difficult task. The signs are small; to him they were upside down, and the nomnone 
beside the hand and the rolls at either end were hard to reach. Hence many of the signs 


1 Literally “words on account of their correctness.” 2 From the 
- end of the pre 
3 The Sanctuary of Ptah-Sokaris in Gizah (ERMan, Glossar). pear 
4 A name of the Gizah Necropolis (bzd.). 
5 The change to 2nd Pers. Sing. $ ing ' +s 
er Po ge to 2nd Pers. Sing. shows that the following sentences are addressed to “Osiris” 
6 The favourites. 
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are malformed, and worse for us, the lap having been the repository for offerings or having 
been frequently touched by ancient devotees, the columns 2-9 have become badly worn. 
Nevertheless it is possible to copy most of the Hymn to Thoth there given. 


Inscription on the Scroll. Pl. IV, bottom. 


Praise to Thoth, son of Ré, the moon, beautiful in its rising, lord of bright appearings, 
who illumines the gods,—by the Prince, Count, Fan-Bearer on the King’s Right, (2) Great 
Army Commander, King’s Scribe, Horemhab, the justified. He saith :—Hail to thee, 
Thoth, Bull in Hermopolis, in the midst of (3) Hesret, who openest the place of the guds, 
who knowest the mysteries, who establishest their utterances, who distinguishest (one) 
report from (4) another, who judgest for all men. Skilful in the boat of Millions of Years, 


waiting for (?) mankind, knowing a ian (ereading (xf I) or (4) ) by his (5) utterance ; 


making the evil deed rise up against the doer: contenting Ré‘, reporting to the Sole 


a 
dawns when he summons (it) in heaven; he is not forgetful of the report of yesterday : 


stag of the Evening Ship, contenting the Morning Ship; outstretched of hands (/) in the 
forepart of the ship of the Pure of Face: who takes the log (?)-book of the Morning Ship, 
rejoicing with the joy of the Evening Ship at the Feast of Traversing Heaven, over- 
throwing the fiend, seizing the Western Horizon. The ennead of gods that is in the 
Evening Ship give praise to Thoth, they say to him, ‘ Praise [to...... ], praised of Ré¢,’ 
when (?) he recites praises to the gods, and they repeat what thy ha loves. Thou leadest 
the way to the place of the ship and thou art active against this fiend. Thou cuttest off 
his head; thou destroyest his ba: thou takest his...... to the fire. Thou art the God who 
slaughtered him. Nothing is done that thou knowest not, in thy capacity of Great One (’), 
son of the Great One (), who issued from her body, Protector of Harakhti, wise enterer into 
On; who maketh the place fur the gods: who knoweth the mysteries and explaineth their 
words. Let us praise Thoth the exact plummet in the midst of the balance, who passeth 
by (7) sin, who accepteth him that inclineth (/) not to do evil: the vizier who giveth judg- 
ment, who allayeth clamour in peace; scribe of the mat (7%); who establisheth the book, 
who vanquisheth crime; who accepteth what (¢) is under the arms(’): sound of shoulder; 
learned within the ennead ; who recalls all that is forgotten ; wise for him who is in error: 
the remembrancer of the moment and of infinity ; who proclaims the hour(s) of the night : 
whose words abide for ever. Who enters into the Téi, and knows what is therein. They 


(the gods) shall set (hin) down in the list. 


Lord (?) (reading ly #). and causing him to know all that happens. Day 


There are two puints of interest in connection with this statue which are worth working 
out—first its provenance and second its exact date. 

So far as the provenance of the statue is concerned a reasonable case can be made out. 
The dealer from whom the statue was bought was never asked and never gave any informa- 
tion on its finding-place. However, when it was rumoured in Cairo that the writer had 
seen this statue, another dealer and an Arab from the Pyramids gave him the hint that it 
had come from privately owned lands in the date palm groves of Mitrahinah. Unsupported 
this information might be contested did we not know that Horemhab, at a stage in his 
career when he bore the titles found on this statue, resided in Memphis and there built his 

1—2 


4 H. E. WINLOCK 


tomb. Furthermore the statue itself bears clear enough indication of its Memphite origin 
with its invocation of Ptah South-of-his-Wall, Sekhmet Beloved-of-Ptah, Ptah-Sokaris Lord 
of his Sanctuary in Gizah (stit) and Osiris Lord of Gizah Necropolis (R-st?w). In spite of 
these references to the cemetery gods of Memphis, we can safely eliminate the tomb as the 
place for which this statue was made and class it with the well known statues of Amenhotp 
son of Hapi and the Vizier Paramessu, son of Seti, found by Legrain inside the gateway of 
Horemhab at Karnak. We thus return to the dealers’ gossip in Cairo, for the palms of 
Mitrahinah cover the great temple of Ptah, in the heart of Memphis, and we are on fairly 
safe ground if we conclude that this statue was made for and set up in a court of the Ptah 
temple by Horemhab at the time when he was residing in Memphis. 

The question of the exact date of the statue is intimately involved with our reconstruc- 
tion of the career of Horemhab. It has often been assumed that he came into prominence 
in the reign of Akhenaten. The foundation for this idea rests solely on the style of the 
draughtsmanship of the portraits of Horemhab’s sovereign in the tomb which he built in 
his Memphite days, and of a portrait of himself on a stele in Leyden from the same source. 
The cartouche of this sovereign has been erased, and regardless of the historical absurdity, 
Horemhab’s own later royal name has been substituted in its place. The original cartouche 
could hardly have been Akhenaten’s, however. All of the inscriptions of Horemhab’s 
Memphite tomb—as of the present, contemporary statue—are frankly pantheistic, and the 
sovereign there portrayed is even assured that the kingdom is his for all time because 
“Amin has decreed it to him.” Admittedly, then, the decorations of the tomb are sub- 
sequent to the apostasy under TutCankhamin, and the probability is strong that TutCankh- 
amiin, or his successor, must be the king shown in them. The draughtsmanship of Tell 
el-‘Amarnah did not disappear overnight. 

So much for the probabilities. There exists, fortunately, evidence of a more conclusive 
sort that this statue—and hence the tomb—belongs to the period of Horemhab’s service 
under TutCankhamiin. In 1899, in the passages south of the sanctuary at Karnak, Legrain 
found a battered fragment of a duplicate of the Metropolitan Museum’s statue’. From his 
description of it, the position, costume and size of the Karnak statue appear to be identical 
with the Memphis one. The material differs in a most interesting way. The Karnak statue 
is of the same red quartzite as the fragments of the magnificent contemporary group of 
Amin and Amenit found near by. Now Horemhab was “Overseer of works in the Mountain 
of Gritstone”—the Gebel el-Ahmar, opposite Memphis, where this red quartzite was 
quarried?. Hence it is perfectly fair to suppose that it was under his direction that the 
Amin and Amenit were carved, and that he took advantage of the occasion to fashion for 
himself a statue destined for the same temple. 

On both the Karnak and the Memphis statues Horemhab bears identical titles— 
Fan-bearer on the King’s Right Hand, Generalissimo, Prince and Royal Scribe. The 
inscriptions, however, are different. The two-lined inscription on the base ot the Karnak 
statue gives a double prayer to Amenré¢ begging for Horemhab honours before the king 
throughout a long hfe and a daily entry into the palace and audience with the affection 
and praise of His Majesty. From the god himself he prays for happiness and contentment 


' Evidently this is the monument referred to vaguely by Sayce in a letter of about this period i 
P.S.B.A., xx1, 141. The fragment, now in Cairo, is described (but not illustrated) : a 
de rois et de purticuliers, No, 42129. 

2 B., ALA, OE § 17. 
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and—most remarkable—‘ life, power, and health!” On the scroll on the lap of the 
Karnak statue there is an almost obliterated hymn to be sung “from the front of eternity 
to the back of perpetuity, to the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands, 
Nebkheperuré [bodily son of Ré¢] TutCankhamin, endowed with life.’ Unfortunately 
the words of this courtier-like composition are lost except for fleeting phrases lauding 
TutCankhamiin because “the laws of the Temple of Amin are given by him” again, and 
because “he founds anew the city” of Thebes. Evidently this statue was destined from 
the first for the temple of Amin in the king's residence city, where a pretence of loyalty 
was advisable. In the Ptah temple in distant Memphis, for which the New York statue was 
intended, this was scarcely so necessary and Thoth is given credit there for Horemhab’s 
unparalleled success. 

That Horemhab was general of the army under TutCankhamin is thus incontrovertible, 
and fortunately so, fur it makes it possible tu connect him with one of the most dramatic 
incidents of Egyptian history. 

In 1915 Hrozny gave a tentative translation of the opening lines of a Boghazkoi cunei- 
form tablet in the Hittite tongue written with Babylonian words employed as ideograms’, 
In lines 7 and 8 mention is made of the death of the King of Egypt Bib-khuru-riyas who 
was identified by Eduard Meyer and Schaefer as Nebkheperuré© TutCankhamin* King, 
two vears later, accepted and approved this identification’, Recently Sayce has continued 
the translation throngh most of the 68 lines of the tablet, again endorsing the identification’, 
The story unfolded is probably familiar to the reader—how the widow of TutCankhamin 
was suitor for the hand of a Hittite prince and how the Hittite king hesitated to favour 
the suit because “my son to the kingship the general of the army has not promoted,” or 
rather supported. 

Taking Sayce’s translation at its face value, we evidently h. ve here a mention of 
Horemhab. He was great general of the army of TutCankhamin, and a man whose other 
titles show him to have had practically dictatorial power. Without his support the Hittites 
believed that the chances of one of their princes succeeding to the Egyptian throne were 
highly dubious. In fact, while the tablet closes with the statement that the Hittite king 
eventually “selected one of the sons” for the venture, we know that he never became king 
of Egypt. The Divine Father Ay did, and the conclusion therefore follows logically that 
Ay had the support of Horemhab which the Hittite prince lacked. 

Briefly the outline of Horemhab’s career as thus developed is somewhat as follows: 
(1) We know nothing of Horemhab under Akhenaten, except by inference ; (2) he was 
general of the army and virtually dictator of Egypt under TutCankhamin; (3) he was 
instrumental in placing Ay upon the throne at Tutfankhamiin’s death, and (4) of course, 
he succeeded Ay as king. It is from the second of these periods that the Metropolitan 
Museum statue comes—the best portrait of Horemhab as a private person which has so 
far come to light. 


1 Maspero, The Tombs of Hurmhabi and Tonatéakhamanou, 11, pomts out much the same breach of 
royal etiquette in Horemhab’s biographical inscription in Turin. 

2 ¥.D.0.4., 56, Dec. 1915, 35, 

3 Tbid., 15. 4 Journal, IV, 193. 

8 Ancient Egypt, 1922, 66, based on Avilschrifttecte wus Boyhuzkhui, y, 41. 


THE TOWN OF SELLE (ZARU) IN THE 
‘AMARNAH TABLETS 


By Proressor W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Ever since Kiithmann showed in 191] that the time-honoured reading “ Zaru” should 
be corrected to Sile or Sele, and that the town bearing this name was situated at Tell Abu 
Séfah, just east of Kantarah’, historians have been particularly interested in it. While the 
syllabic orthography of the name, 7?-rw, shows that it is of late, presumably foreign origin, 
a fact not contradicted by the appearance of Selle in late nome-lists as capital of the 
fourteenth nome, the town certainly attained considerable importance during the New 
Empire. At this time it was the frontier post of Egypt Proper on the caravan road to 
Syria’, and in this réle witnessed the march of countless Egyptian hosts, bound for spoil 
and glory in Syria, or returning with due measure of both. Hitherto, strange to say, the 
name of our fortress has never been found in any ancient Asiatic document. The lacuna 
we wish to fill in this note. 

In the fourth letter of ARAD-Gepa? of Jerusalem (Knudtzon edition, no. 288), this 
prince warns the Pharaoh of the shaky condition of Egyptian power in Asia. After some 
preliminary remarks he goes on to say: “As sure as there is a ship in the midst of the sea, 
the mighty arm of the king will seize Naharim and Kapasi‘, but now (meanwhile) the 
Hebrews are seizing the towns of the king. There is no prefect (left) to the king my lord ; 
all have perished. Behold, Turbazu has been slain in the very gate of Zild, yet the king 
holds back. As for Zimrida of Lachish, his (own) servants, become Hebrews, have butchered 
(lit. slaughtered as a sacrifice) him. Yaptih-Hadad has been slain in the very gate of 
Zili—yet the king holds back*.” In another letter (Amarnah, no, 335) the chief of Zuhru, 


1 See KutuMany, Die Ostgrenze Legyptens, 38 ff; GARDINER, Journ, v, 242-4. 

2 See especially GaRDINER, Journal, v1, 99 ff. 

3 This name is usually read ¢Abd?-Heba, but the ideogram for “servant” should be doubtless read as 
a Cappadocian (Nasi) word (Journ. Pal. Or. Soc., 11, 127). The Egyptian transcription Aryp for Gilu-Hepa, 
shows that the name of the goddess should be read with a gh; cf. Eg. Sagr=cun. Sunhar=Heb. Sin‘ar 
(ie. Singar), Ngs=Nukusi= LS-Lgi of the Zkr Stele. : 

4 Kapasi is usually explained as a mistake for Kuss (cf. Weper, Notes on the Amorna Tablets, 
1340 f.), but this explanation is most unsatisfactory. I would suggest that the worthy 424 D-Gepa mixed 
his foreign names, creating a new blend formation of a very common type by fusing Awptara (Caphtor ; 
cf. Journ. Pal. Or. Soc. 1, 191 ff.) and Alust-Alaxya. Kapasi is then a vague term for “Mediterranean 
lands.” There is no § in Nasi. 

5 Text: eadma elippu ina libbi tamti, gat (zuruh = Heb. zeré‘) Survie dannatn tiligg? mat Nakrima u 
mat Kapasi—u inanna Gldni sarri tilig’u awildt Habiru. yanu-mi istén haziinu ana sarri beliya—hulgu 
gabbu. admur, Turbazu déka ina abul dl Zalt (Zi-lu-u)—kdl Sarru. dmur, Zimrida Lakist iqqitsu arditu 
ipsi ana awilit Habiri. Yaptik-Adad déka ina ubul Zili—kdl. The translation offered by Knudtzon 
is wrong ; gaknati=Saknat and belongs with the previous sentence ; endma introduces an oath or assevera- 
tion, like the corresponding Hebrew conditional im. The reason for my other changes in rendering will be 
obvious to any Assyriologist. 
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probably Zoar, in southern Palestine, also mentions the deaths of Turbazu and Yaptih- 
Hadad, but without any particulars to assist us. Previous writers on the topography of the 
‘Amarnah letters have made various suggestions in regard to the identification of Zil&, each 
worse than the preceding. The favourites have been Zelah, an insignificant village of 
Benjamin, just north of Jerusalem’, and Selah in Edom?, not to mention Conder’s idea that 
Zili was Shiloh’, Of course, Zilii must have been an important place with gates and walls, 
which none of the towns suggested, except perhaps the otherwise’ impossible Selah, 
possessed. 

The point of ARAD-Gepa's remarks obviously consists in his emphasis on the serious 
character of the rebellion afoot in southern Palestine. A few lines above, in this same 
letter, he states that the whole land has slipped from the control of the Egyptian prefects— 
as far as Seir (Se-e-ri) and Gath-Carmel (Ginti-kirmil), the Carmel south of Hebron, near 
the southern edge of the Judaean hills*. If, then, we identify Zila with Selle, the ineaning 
of the prince of Jerusalem becomes immediately clear: the two Egyptian governors are 
slain at the threshold of Egypt, at the very gate of Selle itself—yet the Pharaoh takes no 
steps to restore the impaired Egyptian prestige in Palestine. Whether the words “at the 
gate of Zilf.” are hyperbole or not is indifferent to our interpretation of the passage, which 
merely implies that the royal authority is no longer secure anywhere beyond the frontier of 
Egypt Proper, and that it is high time for the king to bestir himself if he wishes to save 
anything from the wreck. 

From the writing Zilz alone, the identification would be at least plausible; the syllable 
zt in the ‘Amarnah Tablets corresponds regularly to Egyptian syllabic #?, as in Hazi = H3-t3-y, 
as well as to d (Ziduna = Ddn; Ziri-basani = Drbsn). The reason for these equivalences is 
that the zi of Anatolian cuneiform orthography, employed also in the ‘Amarnah Tablets, 
corresponds to Semitic 22, st (with samek)’ and si, The form Zild is of considerable value 
in restoring the original vocalization of the name, pronounced in the Roman period Selé, 
Sellé, and Silé. Zilii is not, as might be thought off-hand, a nominative form, but represents 
an actual pronunciation *Sili, or the like; the nominative in » is no longer used in place- 
names at the time of the ‘Amarnah Tablets. *Sild%-Si(e)lé is another illustration of the 
change of z to é between 1300 B.c. and the Coptic age; see the writer’s remarks in Rec. de 
Trav. XL, 66, 68°. In view of the spelling Selle, I have no hesitation in reading the name 
Silla: but the Egyptians never stressed consonantal doubling, and only preserved it in 
isolated cases or secondary formations, so the doubling is not important, and was disregarded 
by foreign scribes for the most part, as it would seem. 

In concluding we may throw out a hint regarding the origin of the name, which is, as 
noted above, not Egyptian, in all probability. I would suggest that *Sillzt comes from a 


1 This village, the hone of Saul’s clan, originally bore the name Selu¢ hu-EHlef, “ Ox-rib,” a fuller form 
preserved in one passage. 

2 Crauss, Zeitschrirt des Deutschen Pulastiau-Veretns, 1907, 73. 

3 Tell Amarna Tablets, 146, n. 2. 

4 The combination with Getta, some distance south of Carmel, mentioned by Pliny, is quite impossible 
because of the context, which demands a town in the extreme south of Judaea. 

& The Hebrew seme was not then pronounced like s (Siz), but the exact nuance escapes us; the most 
probable pronunciations are the affricative ¢s or the spirant (not aspirate!) th, 

® In a letter to the writer Sethe has endorsed this phonetic law, citing also Siteh > Seth> Seth—a very 
happy parallel. 
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Semitic *Sil/é—a normal development, since there was no 6 in Egyptian before about 
1300 Bc. or later. The name Sillé belongs etymologically with Silld, probably pronounced 
also Sillé, the name of a town near Jerusalem’, and with Heb. solelah, “ wall, rampart,” 
borrowed by the Egyptians as trrt (BURCHARDT, no. 1166). We have thus another Semitic 
name in the north-eastern corner of Egypt, along with Suecoth (corrupted by the Egyptians 
to *Sekd = Tkw, by dropping the final ¢, as regularly), Migdol, ete. There can be little or 
no doubt that these names are relics of Semitic influence during the period of Hyksos 
occupation—ot which more elsewhere. 


! TL Kings xii, 20. 
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Egyptian lamps, candles and tapers. 


A PECULIAR FORM OF NEW KINGDOM LAMP 
By N. pE GARIS DAVIES 
With Plates V-VII 


(The figure numbers 1-15 refer to the figures on these plates) 


In preparing two Ramesside tombs (Nos. 51 and 217) for publication by the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York I came upon a peculiar object which was new to me, 
but to which I have since found numerous parallels. This ignorance is not surprising in 
view of the other astonishing discovery that no Ramesside tomb has yet been completely 
published, though the centenary year of Champollion is now behind us. 

The strange objects which were the starting-point of this investigation are shown in 
Fig. 1 from Tomb 51, where they are set beside an altar of offerings between the owner and 
his wife on the one hand and a priest officiating with censer and libation-vase on the other. 
They consist of two white cones decorated with red and yellow bands, set on short poles 
stuck in the ground and flanked by three burning tapers, each of which is formed of three 
white strands twisted like a rope and lashed in the middle and at the end with red twine. 
Each strand seems to form, or to contain, its own wick: for there are three separate 
flames. 

The association with burning candles will lead to the correct conclusion that these 
pyramidal objects are themselves a form of lamp. One is reminded at once of the similar 
cone shaped like a white loaf which I have already interpreted as a pastille of incense mixed 
with fat for burning. This identification becomes certain, | think, when in other tombs of 
the Ramesside era one finds the pyramidal candle blazing at the tip (e.g., Figs. 6 to 14). 
What is, and may remain, indecisive is whether these cones, which henceforth become 
frequent, are primarily for illumination, like the candles with which they are almost always 
associated, or for fumigation, or are a convenient combination of the two. Although they 
are connected with “making a ght” or even “ striking a light,” the means and process of 
ignition are never indicated, nor within the Eighteenth Dynasty, unless at its very close, is 
the candle ever seen lighted, whether because this was supposed to be done by the dead at 
night-time or at evening festivals, or for some ritual or superstitious reason. 

The taper, especially when lighted, must have been unpleasant to hold in the hand and 
would not last very long. It was natural to seek improvement in both directions, par- 
ticularly if, as seems probable, it became more customary for the friends of the dead to 
present them personally. The pyramidal candle of larger dimensions and set upon a pole 
may have been the result. The later tapers too are larger and sometimes triple in form, and 
are set upright in stands or on the ground. 


1 Davies, Toinh of Nokht, 52. " 

2 In Tom} 181 the lady carrying it has been wise enough to lash it to a cane, or perhaps insert it im 
one ; for the latter seems to be the case with a candle of nnusual form shown in the papyrus of Hatshepsut, 
Cairo, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. “ 2 
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During the Eighteenth Dynasty the presentation of the pair of ritual tapers was gene- 
rally made by the priest (e.g., in Tombs 39, 40, 54; 901, 93, 176), though on the occasion of 
a festival friends might present them in pairs along with a cruse of fat for their replenish- 
ment?, This was a performance of the rite of affording light to the dead in the dark 
necropolis’. Logically, though not, as it seems, in practice, this rite is to be differentiated 
from the presentation of a cup of incense for fumigation, where a wick stands upright in 
the cup‘. The less frequent representation of this simple censer might be explained if it is 
only another form of the bowl containing the white cune of fat, which now has melted down 
into the cup and left the embedded wick visible. On the west walls of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty tombs of Dér el-Medinah we often see one, two, or three wicks standing in a cup 
which the god of flame, Sejti, presents to Osiris or Anubis as the sun sets in the western 
hills, the personified eve of Horus sometimes providing a similar lamp. In Tomb 218 this 
is labelled “kindling a light for thee.” The candles in these cases take the shape either of 
tapers or of conical pastilles and are lighted at the tip. 

We seem here to have a conjunction or confusion of the ideas of illumination and fumi- 


gation. The primitive lamp too is probably a censer rather than a lamp, its drooping 
wick (?) indicating either the direction of its products towards the offerings among which it 
is placed or the slow burning of the gums by the help of commingled charcoal, the smoking 
wick or flame being so heavily charged with unconsumed material that it distils on to the 
offerings below*®. The candlestick recently found in the tomb of TutCankhamin is very 
similar to the cups described above. Here a thick length of rope-hke wick stands in a 
handled cup and calls apparently for a repeated supply of oil or fat to be poured upon it or 
into its cup. Whether this candlestick, which so closely resembles our own in appearance, 
was intended primarily for light or fumigation is scarcely to be determined ; if the former, 
it does not promise to be smokeless. 

The taper however was not the only form of candle used, even in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The scenes also occasionally show a pyramidal light being brought for the service 
of the dead, though it takes a form which, but for later representations, would searcely 
have received its proper interpretation. It is rhomboidal in shape, and one might suspect 
it to consist of a cone of fat inverted on a conical holder; but, as no division is ever marked, 
it is more likely to be a single lump of tallow, one end being pointed for ignition, the other 
elongated by being pressed round the stick on which it is carried. No wick is yet seen, nor 
is there a flame to betray its use. Its first appearance is in Tomb 75° (Fig. 2) where three 
or more are being carried behind bearers of libation-vases to be used at the meal of the 
dead. In the succeeding reign of Amenophis II we have further examples—a very rough 
one (white, Fig. 3) set in the midst of a pile of offerings in Tomb 54, and two carried in 


1 Theban Tombs Series, 111, Pl. XXXYV. 

2 Garpiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. XXTII; Davies, Tomb of Nakht, Pl. XIII. Note in the former 
case that the phrases “Ointment is given” and “Receiving illumination” alternate in the legends, as if one 
was the result of the other. 

3 Chapter 1378 of the Book of the Dead; Moret, Ritvel, 9; GaRpINER, op. cit., 97 (in Pl. XLVI the 
text shows that it is being used in a rite of fumigation purely), 

+ Theban Tombs Series, ut, Pl. XV. 

5 In Tombs 85 and 93 the hieroglyph ends in a stream of red drops. The actual distillation is seen in 
ScHAEFER, Priestergraber, 72. 

6 Theban Tombs Series, ut, Pl. XVII, 
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procession towards the table of the dead in Tomb 69, again behind four bearers of libation- 
vases (Fig. 4). In the latter case they are red (the material being no doubt stained, as votive 
candles often are in Christian churches) and the lower part decorated with a coloured 
ribbon (7), as the pile of ointment for the head often is at El-‘Amarnah. 

The crude method of clapping the lump of tallow or wax on the end of a stick was soon 
bettered by resting it on a flat base fastened to the handle. At least I infer this from the 
straight line of the base as it appears in Tomb 247 (Fig. 5). This cresset-like object is here 
carried along with ointment and offerings as “the gift of a Atp xtr,” while in the opposite 
direction come three men bringing offerings. candle and fat, and bags of eye-paint. or, in 
words “making a [htp di niswt].” © giving tat and kindling the daily lamp,” and “ giving 
msdmt to...” The two processions meet at a little niche in the back wall of the little 
chamber which may have been made to hold the candle. Finally in Tomb 254, which is 
probably still within the limits’ of the dynasty but beyond the revolution, we have (Fig. 6) a 
roughly drawn scene in which red incense or fragrant fat is being thrown by a man on one 
of three candles set on an altar, two being ordinary tapers (but burning this time) and the 
third a pyrainidal cone of the rhomboidal shape flaming at the apex. Behind this figure 
another man censes and libates a pile of offerings. The scene is close tu the entrance, taking 
the place of the usual offerings to the gods. Thus there appears to be a confusion between 
the offerings to the god and to the dead, as also between the purposes of the candle and the 
brazier—light in darkness and acceptable odour. As the conical candle here takes the place 
of the open bowl of fragrant fat on which new incense might be poured, the direction of 
the stream on the tapers is an error, due perhaps to the practice of soaking them anew with 
oil at intervals. But we see here already an approach to the drawings of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty in (1) the association of cones and tapers, (2) their position on an altar, (3) their 
ignition, (4) the conical shape of the large candle or cresset. 

The representation in Tomb 51 which started our inquiry brings us to the new era and 
the strange drawing for which we have now found earlier parallels. In this case the tapers 
are burning, but not the cones. These latter, though now, as henceforth, flat in the base, 
are still decorated with horizontal bands of colour, formed perhaps of layers of tinted fat. 
But, besides this, we see looped bands thrown round the cones. Apparently it was found 
that the cone when lighted tended to collapse: hence the coloured bands were replaced by 
ribbons (/) which bound it round and lashed it down to the plate on which it rested. Since 
one might suppose that the ribbons too would ignite and make the candle gutter still more, 
one might postulate thin copper bands which would form an indestructible support for the 
fat. But, as no remains of such cressets have been found, it is more likely that the bands 
were perishable too, but so constructed as not to cause this obvious inconvenience. The rite 
is here entitled “kindling a light ” (irt th?) and is accompanied by the censing and libation 
of offerings and by the mourning of women for the dead—the latter a thoroughly character- 
istic Ramesside addition in contrast with the earlier jovial participation in the meal of the 
resuscitated dead. 

Apparently this more durable form of candle became popular and it was the custom for 
friends to bring them in pairs already lighted and plant them by their handles in the 
ground or on an altar. This latter often takes the form of the tubs of earth in which trees 
were planted (Figs. 11, 14), and this would certainly form a convenient stand in which to 


1 Tt is ten inches deep, twelve high, sixteen long, and, though apparently sealed by a slab, was not con- 
cealed, as the frieze above was narrowed to adiit of it. 
’ 
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plant the stems of the cressets. The latter had moreover by chance the shape of trees, and 
this suggestiveness would much appeal to the childish imagination of the Egyptians. If, 
moreover, these presentation candles served the purpose of fumigation, even secondarily, the 
reflection of the incense-bearing sycamores in the similarly-shaped and incense-carrying 
cones was not so far-fetched as it seems. 

The actual presentation of conical candles is only depicted in Tomb 10 of the reign of 
Ramesses II, but there on two walls; for the tomb belongs both to one Kasa and hie son 
Penby (Figs. 7, 8). From the smoke and flame which can still be seen in Fig. 7 in front of 
the lamps carried, it appears that two cones or tapers were fixed upon or beside the offerings 
as well. Whether they are set as lights on the table or take the place of the sprinkled 
incense which converts the sacrifice into a burnt-offering with pleasant odour is not clear, 
but the customary presence of both cones and tapers on the table of offering suggests that 
the taper is to give light, the cone to give odour, though both may have been made to serve 
both ends. In the example cited the white staff by which the cone is carried is seen running 
up through the cone and blazing at the tip. It may have been itself therefore an intlam- 
mable reed or stiffer candle which served as a wick!, the surrounding mass of fat merely 
prolonging its life or adding odour of incense to it. The candles are presented here, not by 
priests, but by the children of the dead pair; nor merely as a rite, but as an addition to 
other gifts. 

All the remaining presentations of conical candles that I know of show them set upright 
on a stand, table, or tree-tub near the offerings and accompanied by two to five tapers, 
all being already ignited’. The cone, like the tapers, has a red tip, indicating potential 
flame. The stem is usually twisted like a taper, suggesting that it was a stiffened wick of 
some sort. The red or yellow bands show that they are no longer a mere ornament by 
taking the form of a lashing. 

Although indirect evidence has been given that the cones, and perhaps the tapers tov, 
had powers of fumigation, this rite was not completed by their ignition alone: a priest, or 
a son acting as such, censes and libates the offerings as well. Hence the presentation of the 
candles is not generally accompanied by a text. In the court of ‘Tomb 23, however, a long 
inscription is added to the scene which sets forth the beneficent qualities of the burning 
cresset, and gives it the same name (tA?) as the tapers. In this scene also a priest (on the 
right) censes and libates the offerings before the deceased pair. Between the offerings and 
the recipients is set the stand of candles shown in Fig. 14, and also (but separated from the 
last by a column of the text) another stand of offerings accompanied by a jar of ointment 
or fat and a burning bowl (censer ?) set on a papyrus-headed staff®. The text runs: 


1 There is an interesting account of the use of rushlights in Ware, Vatural M1 wstory of Selborne, Letter 
XXVL ; 

2 Figs. 9 (Tomb 159), 10 (Tomb 31), 11 (Tomb 283), 12 (Tomb 249), 13 (hall of Tomb 23), 14 (court of 
Tomb 23). Tomb 277 also contains a rough picture of four tapers and a blunted conical candle: Tomk 278 
i : onae ura aor between two tapers. The lights are set on a solid altar in both cases, 

3 This is important, as it is in this form exactly that Ranke describes the “lamp” from the tomb of 
Kha (Aegypten, 217). The difficulty of drawing a distinction between the use of flaming bowls as cen: : 
and as lamps is extreme. I do not think that any examples of the flaming bowl on its stand can be cl med 
indubitably as a lamp, whereas it is often certain that it is a censer (Lacat, Sarcophages, N 608. 

BuacKM AN, Mew I, Pl. X, 2ZZ, Pl. XVIT: Newserry, Bead Hasan, 1, Pl. XXXV; Diab . 4 Pl : 
LIII. LIV, and perhaps also Pl. XLVI from the funeral rites), Either it is so stated: oF fhe coouition 
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“...0f the new year, making [htp di niswt to] Osiris To, seribe of the archives of the 
Lord of the two Lands, on the said day, anointing with md¢ oil, kindling a light, and 
depositing offerings to Osiris To. 

Hail to thee O good candle of Osiris To! Hail to thee, Eye of Horus, who guidest the 
gods in darkness and guidest Osiris To from any resting-place of his to the place wherein 
his spirit desires to be! [I supply] this good lamp of Osiris To with fresh fat...thy father 
Geb, thy mother Nut, Osiris, Isis, Set, and Nephthys, that they may brighten thy face... 
that they may open thy mouth with those five!(?) fingers (’) of the olive (* five tapers of 
olive oil” ?) by which the mouth of the gods is opened. There is given to thee.... It is 
given on earth; it is given in the fields of Ialu, in the night of this propitious day of the 
New Year(?) to.... There is given to thee fresh water of the god; there are given to thee 
likewise the gods (of) fresh water (“fresh water of these gods” ?), the...stars, the tireless, the 
pure, the indestructible stars. May this good candle of Osiris To be eternal. May this good 
eandle of Osiris Tu thrive as thrives Atum, lord of...in On. May this good candle of Osiris 
To thrive as thrives the name of Shu (similarly Tefnut, Geb, Nut, Isis, Nephthys, Horus, 
Wazyt, ..., and Thot). May this good lamp of Osiris Thoy thrive in the Sektet bark and 
in the Adet bark?; may it not fail or be destroyed ever. Twice pure is Osiris To. Heaven 
is open to thee; earth is open to thee; the roads in the necropolis are open to thee. Thou 
goest out and in with Ré€ and strollest like the lords of Eternity—Hapi, namely, who shall 
give thee water; Nepera, bread; Hathor, beer; Hesat, milk; O twice-pure Osiris Thoy!” 

It is to be remarked on this text that the reference in it is to a single “ good candle ” 
(by which the conical lamp must be meant) and to illumination as its purpose; yet what has 
been said before of its secondary powers of fumigation finds an echo at the end of the text 
where the end served is seen to be the all-important ritual purity of the dead. In Tomb 82 
and also here it is the festival of the five epagomenal days at the end of the year that is 
being celebrated, because on that occasion, as if it was the evening of the year, lighted 
candles were made a special feature. In Tomb 82 five candles are being provided for these 
days, reckoned as the birthdays of Osiris, Horus, Set, Isis, and N ephthys, as well as two 
others for the New Year and the feast of “ Uniting the kus,” and also the daily candle’. 
These same five tapers have also been provided in Tomb 23, being ranged on the table, and 
accordingly we find a special reference to the four children of Geb and Nut in the text. The 
great cone is perhaps the candle for New Year's day itself. 

Should I be right in my restoration “five fingers,” there is also a fanciful perception by 
the scribe of the resemblance of the five tapers to five fingers, and, by another stretch of 
imagination, he likens them to the pale yellow finger of electrum which was used in the 
ceremony of opening the mouth. Moreover he has evidently seized the likeness to a tree, 


close to or under the table of offering (ef. WRESZINSKI, .4é/s, 143) points to this conclusion. In El Amarna, 
tt, Pl. VII, and 11, Pl. XXXII, they seem to be lamps set by water-jars, but might be interpreted as censers 
with jars of oil, as at Beni Hasan. In Tomb 89 four tapers stand before the dead man in a rack, and a 
wick or taper in a bowl on a high stand (Fig. 15). The general evidence for the Eighteenth Dynasty, then, 
seems to be that the taper is for light, and the burning wick or taper set in a bowl ur embedded in a cone 
of fat is primarily for burning incense. Hence a larger “lamp-stand” is quite properly used as a brazier 
for aromatic burnt offerings. 


1 This “five” is guess-work, since only the last }| and a trace of another before it are preserved. 


2 For the candle in the bark of the dead, sce GarDINER, Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. XI. 
3 Mention of the candle of Set (lost from the wall) has been omitted by GarpIneEr, op. eit., 97. 
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and, as the candles are compounded or fed with olive oil, he makes it an olive instead of an 
incense-bearing tree. The same tendency to picture-punning may possibly also be reflected 
in the blunted apex of the cone, by which he has made it closely approximate to that of the 
fetish of Osiris of Abydos?, and in so doing rendered it easier to personify the candle as he 
has done in the text and make it equivalent to the person of Osiris Thoy. 

Primitive man in lands of short night, such as reigns in Egypt uses artificial lights but 
little, and the rite of setting the evening lamp for the use of the dead in his tomb does not 
seem to have been popularly practised except on rare festivals, such as, falling in winter 
time, would call for it also in the houses of the living. But, so soon as the home of the dead 
was pictured as lying in the dark underworld, sympathetic relatives might well be more 
ready to dedicate the daily candle to the dead and make it of larger proportions. So that 
the change that I have indicated may not be a mere whim of the period, but reflect beliefs 
and feelings which are not negligible. 


1 Wixxock, Bas-reliefs from the temple of Rumeses J, Pl. ILI. It will be seen from the illustrations that 
the conical candle is more than once blunted in this way. So also in Tomb 277. 
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A NEW VIZIER OF THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY 


By LUDLOW S. BULL, Px.D. 


Mr. WIN tock has lately cleared for the Metropolitan Museum of New York a number 
of the Eleventh Dynasty rock-tombs in the great bay in the cliffs at Dér el-Bahri. One of 


these which lies high in the northern cliff belonged to an official of the name of Jo WP 


The poor quality of the limestone of the cliff and the ruthless hand of later ancient intruders 
have caused the disappearance of almost all the inscriptions with which the tomb was 
adorned by its owner. Some interesting traces are visible, however, upon the interior of the 
magnificent rectangular outer sarcophagus of fine limestone which remains in situ in the 
burial chamber. The exterior of the sarcophagus is uninscribed, while the interior is 
decorated, in the manner common to many pre- and early-Middle Kingdom coffins, There is 
a horizontal line of inscription in large hieroglyphs near the top of each side, while mortuary 
texts in vertical columns of small rather cursively-made characters occupy the space below. 
The horizontal inscription in large hieroglyphs on the interior of the “front?” of the coffin 
is the usual dtp dy nigw-t formula, largely lost. Fortunately, however, enough remains 
of the titles preceding the name at the end of the line to make their restoration certain as 


follows : KM in. The leg of & is clearly visible, the following space is exactly right 
for #28, and the legs and tail of the quadruped are certain. 
The reading of these two titles is borne out by the presence of the following titles in the 


horizontal inscription in large hieroglyphs on the interior of the “head?”: 9 2? IN 2 . 
poe pee 


the last of these being associated as it is so closely with the vizierate. 
We have here then a new name to be added to the slowly growing list of chief ministers 
of ancient Egypt. 


t The evidence indicates that this tomb belongs to the reign of Mentuhotp III. It was in its forecourt 
that Mr. Winlock discovered the remarkable private letters of which he has published a preluninary report 
in Bull, MOMA., xvi, No. 12, Pt. 2, 38-48. 

2 Front; bead. These are the terms adopted by Professor Breasted in transcribing texts from the 
rectangular coffins uf the period preceding the Twelfth Dynasty. The “front” is that side of the coffin 
toward which the dead faced as he lay on his left side aud which was often decorated with a “false door ” 
and with a pair of eyes. The term “head” is self-explanatory. 


3 The signs 9, P and & are slightly damaged. Of Katee head and tail are clear. 
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UNPUBLISHED HEBREW, ARAMAIC AND BABYLO- 
NIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM EGYPT, JERUSALEM 
AND CARCHEMISH 


By Rev. Proressor A. H. SAYCE 
In 1896 M. Legrain uncovered a graffito inscription in Phoenician letters on the quay- 


wall of Karnak. Only a portion of it was legible and this I copied shortly after its discovery 
(Fig. i, No. 1). When I was at Karnak again a few months later even this portion had 
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ceased to be decipherable. What there is, however, is interesting as, unlike most of the 
Egyptian graffte of the kind, it is in Hebrew and not Aramaic. It reads: 


pw... 9) wenn spsotdiys aie 
“Tain Baal[ijamar the freedman, son of...” 


The samech, which I have queried in my copy, must evidently be a yod, the name being 
either Baali-amar or Baal-yomar. In the name of the father the penultimate character could 
be daleth as well as résh. The title of the writer is especially interesting. 

I copied No. 2 in one of the quarries at Ma‘sdrah in the spring of 1886. The letters were 
well cut and very clear. As the wall of rock on which it was engraved was quarried away 
shortly afterwards I add two demotic graffiti (3 and 4) which were cut close to it, though 
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my ignorance of demotic prevents me from being able to guarantee the correctness of my 
copies. The Aramaic text reads: 
yan Spy 12 Db 
“Phuti the son of Shaman the Babylonian.” 


The interest of this graffito lies in the fact that the Babel referred to in it must be the 
Egyptian Babylon which is consequently mentioned here for the first time. The name 
Phuti “He of Phut” is also interesting. A fragment of the annals of Nebuchadrezzar, first 
published by StrassMAIER (Babylonische Texte, Pl. 6, No. 329) tells us that in his 37th year 
he marched against “Egypt to make war [and battle with Ama|sis king of Egypt,” and that 
in the course of his invasion he defeated “the soldiers of the city of Putu-YAvan (Phut of 
the Ionians), a distant land which is within the sea.” 

The two cuneiform inscriptions (5 and 6) were on Babylonian seal-cylinders of the early 
Kassite period which were shown to me at Jerusalem, where I copied them. I was told 
they had been found in the neighbourhood. 


No. 5 reads: 
Pusu-mari TUR-SAL Ya-sum-muk-an-Adudu 


ARAD D.P. Khamu-Sa-Zl sarri. 
“ Pugu-mari, daughter of Yasummuk- Hadad, 
servant of Khamu-Marduk the king.” 


The names are Amorite or West Semitic and consequently the statement that the seal was 
found in Jerusalem or its neighbourhood is probably correct. The second element in the 
royal name I would read ideographically, $a-zi representing Marduk or Merodach. The 
first element is the Heb. Dy. 


No. 6 reads: 
Ubarrum “Ubarrum 
TUR Lli-maliki son of Elimelech 
ARAD ILANI Mar-rit servant of the Amorite god.” 


This, again, is a Canaanite seal, the use of the plural 7/dni for the singular ilu (as in the 
Old Testament) being, as we learn from the Tell el-‘Amarnah tablets, a Canaanitish custom. 
Elimelech is also a Canaanitish name; Ubarrum, however, is Babylonian and testifies to 
the Babylonian occupation of Palestine. 

George Smith, after his return from his first expedition to Assyria, gave me a trans- 
literated copy of a fragment of cuneiform text that he had made at Jerablis, a site which 
the British consul Skene had recently identified with Carchemish. The fragment belonged 
to a clay cylinder which Smith had either discovered or bought at Jerabltis, and contains 


a date. The copy is as follows: 
.[Y] a ne ra bi... 


...arhu apin gal mu na... 

...an ka ar ris (?)... 
This is clearly: “Ibil-rabi (or Ibi-rabi) [the king of]...[day of] the month of the Great 
Plough, the year when [the king made an image of ?] the god Karka[mis]...” Tbil-rabi was 
probably king of Khana (Tell ‘Ishara) like [Isar]lim son of [Bi]Jn-Ami king of Carchemish 
and “the land of the Amorites” whose fragmentary texts have been discovered at Jerabliis. 
There was a period when Carchemish formed part of that West-Semitic kingdom. 

Ris (?) is evidently ka which closely resembles it in form. “The divine Carchemish ” 
with the determinative of “god” is frequent in the Hittite (Kaskian) hieroglyphic texts, 
where “the god Carchemish ” is identified with the god Tarku or Hadad. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS 


By EDOUARD NAVILLE 


RecENTLY Dr. Alan Gardiner, supported by Professor Peet, has endeavoured to upset 
the results at which Brugsch, Professor Petrie and myself arrived, either by philology or 
by excavation, as to the geography of the Exodus, and which had generally been adopted’. 


Goshen is not ) Ne nor Phacusa, as Brugsch had been the first to propose. Professor 
Peet says: Dr. Gardiner has for ever destroyed this illusion. Sons is no longer 
Sa 


Sukkoth; the sea did not extend as far as Lake Timsah. Tell el-Maskhitah is not Pithom 
but Theku. Tell Retabah is not Raamses, for Professor Petrie did not find any monument 
confirming this identification. As, I believe, nobody has made excavations in these two 
places since Professor Petrie and myself, we must take for ourselves what Professor Peet 
says. Our excavations and the conclusions we have derived from them are only “ guesses of 
early explorers bent on finding biblical sites at any cost, as against Gardiner’s irresistible 
combination of philological reasoning and inquiry into what the Egyptians themselves have 
to say on the matter (a detail only too frequently ignored by Egyptologists?).” 

I shall now consider what this “irresistible combination” is worth; whether it rests on 
truly scholarly arguments, and whether, when I translated from the first line to the last the 
inscriptions I discovered and drew my conclusions from their contents, I ignored what the 
Egyptians themselves had to say on the matter, which was revealed to me by Dr. Gardiner. 

But before entering into these discussions, I must state that Dr. Gardiner and myself 
belong to opposite historical schools. For me, the leading principle is that the texts are to 
be taken as they were written, in their proper and literal sense, and interpreted as simply 
as possible. We have to admit them ingenuously, without mixing them with our personal 
views. We have to listen to the texts and accept what they say, though perhaps they do 
not agree with modern ideas, or with the logical rules which scholars of the present day do 
not hesitate to enforce upon them. These are the principles which are followed now bya 
numerous French school of historians, and which are also those of several German scholars. 

Dr. Gardiner starts from the @ priori view of the critical school and from certain 
religious tendencies. “ All the story of the Exodus ought to be regarded as no less mythical 
than the details of creation as recorded in Genesis. At all events our first task must be to 
attempt to interpret those details on the supposition that they are a legend. Instead there- 
fore of comparing each place-name as it occurs with some supposed corresponding site in 
Egypt or the desert, I shall first survey the legend as a whole, and attempt to discover the 
general movement underlying it’.” 


1 This was written before I saw in the papers that Professor Peet had 
and Israel. I tried at once to get it, but did not succeed. I know it only fro 
Times. But the quotations which I make here will show sufficiently the tend 

2 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 1x, 58. 

3 The Geogruphy of the Exodus, in Etudes Champollion, 205. 


published a book on Egypt 
m a review in the Expository 
ency of the book. 
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I must protest most emphatically against this way of treating ancient documents like 
the books of Moses. It is the denial of the elementary principles of sound historical research. 
Supposing the author of these texts were Herodotus or Livy, would you say from the first : 
all he relates is a mere legend, and I shall interpret his narratives as statements having 
this character? Would that be “tolerated in historical fields uncompromised by religious 
conservatism”? For it is Dr. Gardiner who introduces the religious element, which should 
be entirely left aside. He is strongly biassed, not by religious conservatisin, but by the 
opposite tendency and its conclusions which, as some theologians say, are the truth and 
“are sure of the everlasting future” (Briggs). The sound historical method is this: the 
books of the Old Testament and especially the books of Moses must be studied, as a German 
scholar says about Homer, on the same principles which we are bound to employ for all 
other authors. Theology is not to rule our views. There are some great historical principles 
which apply to all ancient ducuments, whatever be their origin and the language in which 
they were written, These are the principles which I have endeavoured to follow in my 
books, whether on Egyptology or on the Old Testament. I have treated the inscriptions 
I found at Pithom exactly like those of Dér el-Bahri or Bubastis. In my books on the Old 
Testament I have never departed from the strictly scientific ground. I made no incursion 
whatever into the religious domain. I even abstained completely from what might make 
the readers understand to what religious school or party I belong. But since my results, 
which are merely scientific, are often in contradiction with the favourite theories of the 
critical school, which are constantly represented as being indisputable, and which are the 
basis of their religious tendencies, my adversaries like Dr. Gardiner cannot admit that they 
are not fancies of religious conservatism. The questions concerning the authenticity of the 
books of the Old Testament, the interpretation to be given to what they say, depend merely 
on scholarship like any other document ; theologians therefore are not the authorities whose 
voice is decisive, more than historians or in many cases a man of common sense. We have 
to consider what these texts say, irrespective of the influence which our conclusions may 
exert on the religious belief. Science, sound historical principles are our guide. We entirely 
banish theology, which has its own domain, we move exclusively in the domain of scholar- 
ship. I do not know what religious conservatism means. 

Let us now revert to the subject of this article: the geography of the Exodus. 


Goshen. 


Dr. Gardiner assumes beforehand that what is related in the first chapter of Genesis 
and the beginning of Exodus is mere legend. He starts from this preconceived idea, on 
which he bases the geography of the Exodus, The narrative is not historical. Therefore the 
Egyptian documents which we may find are to be interpreted in that light and adapted to 
that conception. This is what Professor Peet calls “inquiring into what the Egyptians 
themselves have to say on the matter,” a detail which we Egyptologists have ignored. 

Dr. Gardiner begins with an elaborate discussion about the towns called Ramesses or 
House of Ramesses, of which he finds a great number, which he tries to locate. We cannot 
but admire the fulness of his information. No place, however small, has been forgotten, and 
we are sometimes at loss to find vur way in this labyrinth of names. However, we can 
follow the leading idea, viz. finding which of these towns uf Ramesses was the Delta residence 
of the king and his capital. The conclusion at which Dr. Gardiner has arrived is that it is 
Pelusium. Another conclusion to which he attaches great importance is that there was no 


3—2 
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Ramesses in the WAdi Tumilat, and that Tell RetAbah, where Professor Petrie made 
excavations, is not Ramesses, for Professor Petrie’s claim “was uncorroborated by any 
inscriptional testimony whatsoever'.” 

Now let us consider how far these conclusions are defensible and by what evidence they 
are supported; we shall begin with the second one. At Tell Retdbah or Tell Rotab, Sir 
Flinders Petrie was more fortunate in his excavations than I was. The result of his work, 
especially a temple of Ramesses II, is described in the following words: “All of these 
discoveries exactly accord with the requirements of the city of Rameses, where both the 
second and third kings of that name are stated to have worked, and where another city was 
built by the Israelites along with that of Pithom, which is only eight miles distant. The 
absence of any other Egyptian site suitable to these conditions, which are fulfilled here, 
makes it practically certain that this was the city of Rameses named in Exodus?.” 

The most important monument is a granite stele of Ramesses II, of which unfortunately 
only the lower part is preserved. Evidently this stele related the most glorious events, the 
leading features of his reign, his victorious campaigns in various countries. He began with 


the South, the country of the AK Blox which, as Dr. Junker has shown, must mean not 


the country of the negroes only, but of the populations south of Egypt, which were at first 
Hamites and Kushites. The following line begins with these words: “...crushed, the whole 
country is under him (in his power) for ever...”; the rest is lacking, except the name of 
the king. The third line reads: “inspiring great terror, the hero of bravery in all lands... 
in distant countries.” The last two lines speak of a campaign in the neighbourhood in the 


§ 
<—_—> 


ae nL Ig ==v, 
Te A (ha (S28 IN lo? = a ay: Professor Petrie 
translates: “(of the) great enemies in the land of the Bedawyn he plundered their hill 
fortresses, slaughtering their faces and building in cities upon which his name is to eternity,” 
and he adds this commentary: “This allusion to building in the various cities called after 
Ramessu suggests that this city was one of such, that is Rameses.” On this translation and 
commentary, Dr. Gardiner says: The first phrases are simple, but are misunderstood by 
Professor Petrie: at the end it seems necessary to bring the words kd m dmiw somehow 
into connection with the Asiatics (Shdsu) and it is therefore likely nese ase a 
been omitted. Accordingly I translate “ making a great massacre in the land of the Shosu 
he plunders their hills and slaughters upon them building in (their) cities in his own name 
for ever.” The reference, then, would be to the annexation of towns in’ Paleckinie notte: the 
building of towns of Ramesses in Egypt. , 


We have several objections to make to Dr, Gardiner’s translation. 


land of the Shasu, the nomads of the Sinaitic peninsula Slo Stil bu 
Pot tomes] %S 


ax 
does not 
ee 


This does not agree with the following word 


height, tain. I beli mex! ; 
eight, mountain elieve we have here the word ape of the Anastasi 


and Budge‘ soldiers, levies 


mean plunder, but seize, make prisoner. 
ret h™ 
ait 
papyrus, which I do not hesitate to translate with Chabas? 
from districts. 


1 The Delta Residence of the Rumessides, in Journal, v, 127 7 
. oa? 5 ae 7 ff, 1 9 ff. 9 
2 Hyksos and Isruelite cities, 28. : »19t., 242 fF 


3 Recherches pour servir « Vhistoire de U Egypte au temps de lV’ Exode, 96 4 Dict., 860. 
’ le Cl.y le 
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Afterwards we find [lJ ay, o which cannot be translated otherwise than slaying, 


cutting off their face. It is the same idea which we find twice in the temple of Dér el-Bahri 
(PL LVIT, 10), “Thou smitest with thy mace the Nubians, thou cuttest off the heads of the 
soldiers,” and also Pl. CLI, “I bind for thee all the rebels of the Anu of Nubia. I grant 
thee to cut off their heads.” To cut off the head or, as here, the face, 1s to achieve the 
destruction, making corpses which cannot be recognized, and thus destroying the charac- 
teristic appearance of the people. There ends what Ramesses has to say concerning his 
military campaigns, the last of which was in the neighbourhood in the country of the Shasu, 
the nomads of Sinai. 

The following is a great deed of the king, “ building cities in his name for ever.” We 
know that he built many cities bearing his name; but what reason would he have to say 
so here, if this place was not one of them? Why should he have said in an inscription of 
the Wadi Tumilat that he built many cities bearing his name, which might be in the Delta 
and Upper Egypt, if the city where he engraved this inscription was not one of them? As 
Professor Petrie said, it seems evident that the place where this text was found must have 
been one of the various cities built by Ramesses. 

But Dr. Gardiner cannot admit this, and he contradicts this statement in changing the 
sense of the passage, and in correcting the text where there has been an omission, the pron. 


FeO that it should be their cities, that of the Shosu. “At the end it seems necessary to 


bring the words kd m dmiw somehow into connection with the Asiatics (Shoésu).” I do not 
see the necessity of this connection; it is a mere assumption of Dr. Gardiner, not at all 
justified by the text, which he has to adapt to his idea. The Shdsu or Shasu are the 
Asiatics and their towns should mean towns in Palestine. This is in contradiction with what 
we know of the Shésu. They are nomads living in the Sinaitie peninsula who had some- 
times threatened Egypt, for instance under Seti I; we read that in the first year of his 
reign he defeated them from the fortress of Zar (Zoar) as far as Kanana; that is, from the 
frontier of Egypt to the most southerly point of Palestine. The following victories of Seti 
in Palestine are not over the Shosu, but over Retenu, and to call the cities of Palestine 
cities of the Shésu is to go against all the information we have on the geography of Palestine. 
Besides, if Ramesses says that he built all the cities he conquered, it would be a rather 
curious way of speaking of annexations. This, I suppose, I must consider as an example of 
what Professor Peet calls “ Dr. Gardiner’s irresistible combination of philological reasoning 
and inquiry.” Following the principle which is at the base of our method, taking the texts 
in their literal sense and admitting them ingenuously, without mixing our personal views, 
I conclude that this stele contains a clear statement that Tell Retabah is the site of 
Raamses. 

Let us now revert to the first of Dr. Gardiner’s conclusions. The city of Ramesses, which 
was built on the site of Avaris, is Pelusium. Since the city of Ramesses and Avaris are at 
the same place, what is said of one may refer to the other. The city of Ramesses could not 
be Pelusium, which did not exist at the time of the Hyksos nor at the time of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. It was built by the Gregks of Psammetichus I when the king assigned to his 
Ionian and Carian mercenaries places which lay near the sea below the city of Bubastis on 
the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. The city was 20 stades distant from the sea? and sur- 


1 Lepsius, Denkmiiler, 11, 126 a. 2 Herodotus, 11, 154. 3 MANNERT, Geogruphie von Afrika, 489, 
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rounded by marshes, lakes and ditches, so much so that it could not be approached either 
by a fleet or by a troop of horsemen or infantry; on the north side the desert towards the 
Heroopolitan gulf was impassable for an army. This, according to Dr, Gardiner, was the 
country the admirable fertility of which was described by the Papyrus Anastasi and which 
was the centre of a great wine-growing region. There Ramesses built his capital, the town 
of Ramesses, where he made long stays, and where “the Vizier and high officials of the land 
will have thronged together with the high priests of the provinces and their sacred barks 
bearing the shrine of the gods.” 

Dr. Gardiner has told us that Ramesses the capital and Avaris are the same place. 
The question is therefore: where was Avaris? Here I have no hesitation in agreeing with 


M. Clédat? that it was the region and the city called $= 18 the present Kantarah, 


and its neighbourhood. I transcribe this name Zoar, which Dr. Gardiner says is phonetically 
impossible. I maintain that my transcription is absolutely correct and much more in 
accordance with philology than that of Dr. Gardiner, Thel. I often protested against the 
pedantic principle which submits all transcriptions to the rules of philology. Transcriptions 
are made from the ear, not from written texts, and not from rules established by professors. 
They are the approximate way of reproducing a foreign word with the letters of a certain 
language, and of imitating its sound with those to which he who speaks the foreign language 
is accustomed. Therefore there is not one single transcription for a name: it will be very 
different if it is made by a man who speaks a Semitic language, or Greek, or Latin. Take 
in our time the pronunciation and the transcription of a geographical name; it is quite 
different if it is written by an Englishman, a German, or a Frenchman. 


Dr. Gardiner reads thel. in t appears as o in Greek; cf. Tbntr SeBévvvtos. This is 
rather an extraordinary proof of the reading, considering that SeRBévyutos |= Je is never 
written with a (<a but always with == and a *\@ is not once written with ==>. 

gS as Rougé says, becomes a frequent homophone of ce or | after the Nineteenth 


Dynasty. The two signs 5 and | vary with the syllabic eS. and they correspond to 
wa 


tand ¥. The Greeks were somewhat embarrassed when they had to render this special 
consonant, for which they used 7, 8 or a. 


SE says Brugsch’, appears as a variant for LS \. though there are words in which 
No bw] 
c& is constantly employed. | corresponds exactly to the Semitic ¥ and in Coptie is 


generally rendered by x. cS appears in geographical names chiefly from Semitic 


countries. Its equivalence to i} appears clearly in a name like ma 

om 
[WES BS: I. oot in ves tee [RE BRB 
LAWZ. QS. It may also be a variant of int e.g. LHS La. 


en Pe That | Was ¥ we see in Semitic words like LF), “We Tyre, 


1 Le site @’Acaris, in Etudes Champollion, 185 ff. > Worterbuch, 1702, 1690. Diet Geog., 988 
: . Diet. -5 988, 
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IKNG SAS hey, and several others. <4 is a ¥ in the name Sl Wu: 


sy. Maspero! also says that the Egyptian scribes often gave — as equivalent for the 


Semitic ¥. Therefore when I transcribe < by ¥ I follow what the Egyptian scribes 


often do. 

aS ; why a ibe is the name of a territory with a city of that name. It isa 
border land, the place where Egypt ends. It is therefore quite possible that it may be 
a foreign name, the Egyptian transcription of a name which may be Semitic or perhaps 
more ancient, since Semites were not the original population of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
Nevertheless we shall consider the name as Egyptian and see how it is to be transcribed in 
a Semitic language. 

It is clear from what we saw that — is a ¥, as the examples quoted above sufficiently 
prove, and it is a flagrant error to look for the value of these letters in a language which 


possesses none of them, and which fills up the deficiency as best it can. For instance, in 
Greek there is no ¥; in Semitic names we find for it four substitutes ; yy is Sov, WY 


is Tdpos, IP¥ of Moab is always Sijyep, while “y¥ on the frontier of Egypt is Zoydpa. It 
would be just as erroneous to say that ¥ has the value of one of these three letters only; as 


when Dr. Gardiner transcribes cS or ¥ by a th or an s. 


) 


The reading of the lion — is a we have a considerable number of examples of it 
a ~INNa 
cy exe 
nie a door. For the Berlin school, a is always an } (ERMAN, Grammar, 3rd ed., p. 10). 


’ 


3 ‘ or with the compleinentary sign Qq 
Pes a lion SVU alll ee plew y sig’ 


Those who do not accept the German classification of Egyptian among Semitic languages, 
Rougé, Renouf, Montet, Maspero and others, observe that Semitic languages, especially 
Hebrew, usually express the .__ by Y, without ——» being a consonant like the Hebrew 
letter. 

Therefore in the name <j ) we find, according to the usual transcription of 
Egyptian into Hebrew, ¥, Y, and ", and even in one instance the vowel o is marked. In the 
stele of the year 400 of the time of Ramesses II, the name, which occurs three times, is 
written once i @ 2s\8, where @ is clearly the point written over ¥, so that my tran- 


scription Zoar, far from being a “phonetic impossibility,” is much more correct than those 
of Dr. Gardiner, Thel or Sile, in the alphabet of languages which do not know either 


aS or ¥. 


We have interesting information about 67-28, , Zoar. We know that in ancient 


times it was the north-eastern limit of the country. In a text which neither Dr. Gardiner 
nor M. Clédat has quoted, the conquest of Egypt over Set and his companions for Harmachis 


1 Introduction & Uétude de la phonetique égyptienne, 21. 


2 See sub rove , Bavescu, Worterbuch, 205 and foll., v, 258 and &. BepsE, Diet., 129. 
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by his son Horus’, we see that the last battle is fought at iS ) S which is said to be 


east. There Horus is said to have taken the form of a lion with the head of a man, wearing 
the atef-crown; he tore the enemies with his claws, standing on his mesen rata, which is 


here represented as a kind of huge box. Zoar is called rats or often Mesen of the East, 


for there were several Mesen in Egypt, which seem to have been in the temples the special 
part dedicated to Horus, At Zoar the campaign is finished, the whole country is conquered, 
and the enemies pursued by the gods go back to Nubia, so that Zoar may well be called, 
like the city of Ramesses, “the end of Egypt.” 

We know that it was an important military point, that there was a fortress there, and 
that it was the starting-point of the armies marching against Palestine. It was the key of 
Egypt, even in modern times, when Kantarah was a bridge on the road to Syria; for all the 
region before the Suez Canal was a marshy region which was reached by the inundation 
through a kind of ravine over which the bridge was built. Beyond it was the desert®. 


6S Ba hs is not Tanis, as Brugsch maintains. The few ruins still extant and the 
excavations have shown what I stated more than thirty years ago: that it was Kantarah, 
the capital of the nome of in? “the first eastern.” The representations we have of the 
city in the first campaign of Seti I, when he marches against the Shdsu*, and the narrative 
which Ahmise has left of the capture of 128 = Avaris, has shown M. Clédat+ that Zoar 


was Avaris, the city of the Hyksos, which according to Manetho was on the eastern side 
of the Bubastis branch; it was an ancient city, rebuilt and fortified by King Salatis. 


(ipa ee was not only a city, it was also the territory which surrounded the city. 


When we speak of cities, we must consider what the word meant before the country was 
constituted into an united kingdom. Let us see what Canaan was at the time of the con- 
quest. We see that Joshua and the Israelites defeated the kings of thirty-one cities, each 
of which had villages which depended on it, a certain territory which belonged to it, as is 
said of the cities of the Philistines: Ashdod had towns and villages, Gaza had towns and 
villages: Ashdod and Gaza were not mere towns, they were cantons which depended upon 
them. It was the same with Egypt before Menes; there were various tribes or clans 
gathered round a city which afterwards, when the kingdom was constituted, became the 
nomes with their capitals. 

A great many states in the Middle Ages and even in modern times have been formed 
in this way. Florence in the Middle Ages was the name of a powerful republic with an’ 
extensive territory, which became Tuscany and a province of the Kingdom of Italy. In my 
country, Switzerland, you see it at the present day. Berne and Zurich are not only the names 
of cities, but of cantons which up to the end of the eighteenth century were independent 
states with large territories with cities not so important as the capital, and where, 
Berne, armies could be raised. 


as at 


1 NAVILLE, Teaxtes relatifs au mythe d’ Horus, Pl. XVILI. 

2 See the description of the place by Linant de Bellefonds, who visited it between 1820 and 1830 
Mémoires sur les principaux travaua dutilité publique exécutés en Egypte, 175. 

3 Lepsius, Denk., 111, 128. ‘ Le site d’Avaris, in Etudes Champollion, 185. 
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Tt is so with tS ex wy and, as we see further, with ‘SS WX, It is the oldest 
= 


name of the territory, which is derived from that of the capital, or which perhaps gave its 
name to the capital. The capital itself could have several names; as we saw, it could be 


a . oy 
called it @ oo Mesen of the East. The territories could contain other cities. We read 


* NS eae CATER YE MI Bay Sas tort 


of Ramesses!, which is in Zoar, but there was not a fort only, there was the habitation 





oh 
a\ = of Ramesses, so that we can well conclude that Zoar also was one of the 
fan 


numerous cities to which Ramesses has yviven his name, The fortress was much older than 
Ramesses, since Tuthmosis III took it as the starting-point of his first campaign in 
Palestine. The same with Seti I, who, remembering that the god of Zoar has the form of 
a lion, says that he was like a lion against the Shdsu. Ramesses himself says that in his 
fifth year, when he was marching against Kadesh, he passed the fortress of Zoar. 

This city of Ramesses seems to have been a favourite resort of this king, who like 
Salatis probably came there in the time of summer to distribute corn and to train his 
soldiers, in order to inspire terror in his enemies It was the centre of the revenue 
administration*®. Its importance in every 1espect made it what Dr. Gardiner calls “the 


Delta residence of the Ramessides.” It seems to me probable that it is the a 
Ramesses, where the messenger of the king of Kheta brought the silver tablet containing 


the peace treaty. 

Since the city of Ramesses or the fortress of Ramesses had been the starting-point for 
campaigns in Palestine, it is impossible that it should have been Pelusium. This city was 
the key of Egypt for invaders having the command of the sea, like the Persians or the 
Greeks; but the populations of Palestine had no fleets, knew nothing of navigation; they 
communicated with Egypt through the desert, and entered the country either in the Wadi 
Tumilat or at Zoar, the first point where they reached the Nile. Having passed the fortress 
of Zoar, they had access to the most fertile part of the country, and were not distant from 
the great cities of the Delta, Bubastis, Heliopolis, Memphis, what may be called the heart 
of the country. We cannot suppose the great kings of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties concentrating their armies at Pelusium, so as to leave their eastern frontier 
defenceless, for thus the best part of the country would be open to the attacks of invaders 
coming from Palestine or Sinai. 

It is said of the city of Ramesses that it is the forefront of every foreign land, the end 


of Egypt. The nome of Zoar is the an 4 “the first eastern,” and we know from the narrative 
of the Conquest of Horus that he fights there his last battle, which completes the subjuga- 


tion of the country. The dwelling of Ramesses is also called e\ro KAM 


“the dwelling of the lion’,” for at Zoar Horus took the form of that animal?. 
The papyri give lyrical descriptions of the country in which Ramesses was built®: It is 


1 Pap. Anastasi, v, 24, 7 and 8. 2 CLEDAT, Notes sur ’/sthme de Suez, 162 ff. 
3 Lepsits, Denkm., U1, 128 a, $ NavILee, op. eit, Pl. NVIIL 
5 Pap. Anastasi, tl, 1. 11. Gardiner in Journal, v, 185, 
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a fair spot, there is not the like of it...The residence is agreeable to live in, its fields are 
full of all good things; it is furnished with abundant provisions every day...its meads are 
verdant with herbage...the fruit is like the taste of honey in the cultivated fields; its 
granaries are full of wheat and spelt; they draw near to the sky, onions and leeks in the... 
clusters of flowers in the grove, pomegranates, apples and olives, figs from the orchard ; 
sweet wine of Kenkeme surpassing honey...Abundance of food is in it every day. 

A similar description is found in the Papyrus Harris of the country around the city of 
Ramesses III, which is evidently the same as that of Ramesses II, When the author of 
Genesis wants to quote a country of surpassing beauty, he quotes “the land of Egypt as 
thou goest unto Zoar.” 

This beauty was still striking at the end of the fourth century A.D. when the pious 
pilgrim Silvia visited Egypt. Going from the city of Arabia in the Wadi Tumilat, to Tanis, 
and going through what she believed to be the land of Goshen, she is carried away by her 
admiration; she says: “ We went all day through vineyards producing wine, and others 
producing balsam, orchards very well cultivated, tields and gardens...What more? I do not 
think I ever saw a more beautiful territory.” Linant de Bellefonds, in his description of 
the country near Kantarah, at the beginning of last century, says it still bears traces of 
cultivation and of many villages. 


We may safely conclude, as we did before, that gS | is Kantarah and, as M. Clédat 


maintains, that it was the city of Ramesses, the Delta residence of the king, where he 
prepared an expedition to the East, or where he had some communications with the East, 
for he may have resided elsewhere, for instance at Bubastis, where he made important con- 
structions usurping those of the Twelfth Dynasty, and where he introduced the worship 
of Set. 

Now we pass to another of Dr. Gardiner’s contentions, in which he is strongly supported 


by Professor Peet}, It is an error of Brugsch to pretend that Goshen is 5 i Ges and 
—~1— as} 
that the Greek name of Goshen is Phacusa. We shall follow Dr. Gardiner. “The comparison 
a . ’ = : fi 
of the name ay & with Teoéw of the LXX is, in point of fact, unsuitable both topo- 


graphically and phonetically. The topographical difficulty is the less important, but it will 
clear the ground to deal with it first.” 

The first argument of Dr. Gardiner is a statement which I cannot consider otherwise than 
as absolutely wrong: “ Gesem was a town (Heroopulis).” It is impossible to admit this inter- 
pretation of the text of the LXX. It rests on the following passage (Gen. xlvi, 28, 29): Tov 

é “lovdav dréotethev Eutrpoabev attod mpos loond guvavThaat avte xa’ “Hpdwy méorduv 
eis yiv ‘Payeoon. “And he sent Judah before him unto J oseph to meet him at Heroopolis 
towards the land of Ramesses.” Here we have es, which is the equivalent of the §__ “towards,” 


after astubstantive*. The Hebrew does not mention Hervopolis and has only 33 “ towards” 


Goshen. The same in the following verse, where the Greek has “to Heroopolis,” and the 
Hebrew “towards Goshen.” This is easy to understand. Heroopolis was the first city 
reached by travellers who came from Beersheba by the road which was stil] used by the 


’ caravans before the Suez Canal, at the entrance of the WAdi Tumilat, near what is now 


\ The supposed Egyptian equicalent of the land of Goshen, in Journal, v, 218. 
2 Gesenits, Hebrew Grammar, 148. = 
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Isma‘iliyah. It was the border-land of aS ry, Joseph goes to meet his father and to 


show the tribe which followed him where was the part of the country allotted to them. 
It was not a city; the text says the contrary; it was the land of Goshen yf Tecéu 
(Gen. xlvii, 1, 6, 27), the same word yf as for the land of Canaan. It is never called other- 
wise in all the passages where it is mentioned. 

Twice Goshen is called Teréu "Apafias (xlvy, 10; xlvi, 34) where the Hebrew has only 
“the land of Goshen.” It is the king who calls it so, m both cases, in reference to the 
Hebrews being shepherds and having much cattle. This mention of ’ApaBia is only in the 
LXX. This translation was made for the Jews in Egypt, and it is natural that the translator 
who writes for them should add a word indicating exactly which part of the country was 
allotted to Jacob and his family; it was the land which at that time was in the nome of 
Arabia. 

I cannot understand the interpretation Dr. Gardiner gives of the passage of Judith (i, 7). 
Nebuchadrezzar sends messengers “to Persia and to the West to Cilicia, to Palestine...and 
beyond the river of Egypt, to Tahpanes and to Ramesses and to the whole land of Goshen 
until thou comest above Tanis and Memphis, and to all that dwelt in Egypt until thou 
comest to the borders of Ethiopia.” This is said to mean that in this passage “Goshen 
appears to signify the whole Delta or at least the whole Eastern Delta as opposed to 
Egypt or Upper Egypt.” Here the only interpretation possible is that of common 
sense: the messengers of the king are said to have visited the cities of Palestine, then 
to have gone beyond, répav...t0d wotauyot Aiyurrov the river of Egypt, which was con- 
sidered as its limit, and to have gone to the first places which were reached coming 
from Palestine, places well known to the Israelites and which were in the Eastern Delta, 
Tagvar called DIMM by Jeremiah, Aagvai by Herodotus and now Tell Defennah, a place 


of refuge for the Jews in the time of J eremiah, about 12 kilometres west of Zoar and one of 
the first places reached by the fugitives. Raamses was either the city or the land from 
which the Israelites started going to Sukkoth. Every reader of the book knew that these 
places were in Egypt without being obliged to say so. It is clear that the writer dves not 
pretend to geographical correctness ; afterwards he mentions the whole land of Goshen, to 
which he gives a too large extent: it is between Tanis and Memphis; that does not mean 
the whole Eastern Delta, since Daphnae and Ramesses would not belong to it. Having 
mentioned the first places reached in Egypt, which were well known to the Jews, the author 
cannot go over all the other places where the king sent his messengers, and speaks of all 
that dwelt in Egypt as far as Ethiopia. Thus, says Dr. Gardiner, the land of Goshen, being 
the whole Eastern Delta, is in opposition to Egypt, ze. Upper Egypt. Let us translate that 
in language of the present day. When I say that the king sent messengers to Dover and 
Canterbury, and to the whole of Sussex as far as London, and to all that dwelt in Great 
Britain as far as the Trent, it is clear that this does not mean that Sussex is the whole of 
the south-eastern part of England and that it does not belong to Great Britain to which 
it is opposed. That is how Dr. Gardiner interprets the passage of Judith. 

Let us consider now how we are to understand a later Christian document, the pilgrimage 
to Palestine and Egypt of the pious lady whom, following the first editor Gamurrini, 
I shall still call Silvia Aquitana, who travelled between the years 385 and 388 4.p. The 
pilgrim who is, according to Dr. Gardiner’s standpoint, the abbess Aetheria, was evidently the 
interpreter of her own time, and her language is clearly based upon the LXX gloss (sic) Tecgu 

: 4—2 
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*"ApaBias. Aetheria speaks of arriving “ad civitatem quae appellatur Arabia quae est in 
terra Jesse.” That, says Dr. Gardiner, “reversing the view of the LXX itself, where as we 
have seen Gesem was a town (Heroopolis) while Arabia was a land.” Now I have only to 
say that this is just the contrary of what the LXX says. Iam not going to discuss whether 
it is a gloss, but in the two cases when Tecéy is connected with ’ApaSia, we have yh 
Teogu ’ApaBias (xlv, 10; xlvi, 34), showing clearly that Gesem is a land and not a city. 
Silvia says once that the civitas Arabia is a city in the land of Jesse. The name of the 
capital of the province became that of the province. If Dr. Gardiner had quoted a little 
further he would have found this: “ad civitatem quae appellatur Arabia, quae civitas in 
terra Gesse est ; nam inde ipsum territorium sic appellatur; id est terra Arabia terra Gesse.” 
Hero, Heroopolis. Heroopolis is sixteen miles distant from Gesse, for it is “in finibus 
Aegypti”; there Joseph met his father Jacob. Sixteen Roman miles from the site of Ero 
would carry us not far from Tell el-Kebir, which must have been very near the land of 
Goshen. As Dr. Gardiner says, the pilgrim identifies Goshen with the district round Saft 
el-Hennah. This agrees entirely with the text of the LXX, which Dr. Gardiner calls a gloss. 

Another objection of Dr. Gardiner is that Saft el-Hennah is in Egypt, while the Wadi 
Tumilat is officially outside it, for the purpose of the Bible narrative. This again is an 
error: the Wadi Tumilat is not outside Egypt: the Ras el-Wadi, the beginning of it, is 
near the lake of Mahsamah and extends west nearly as far as ZakAzik, Tell el-Kebir, Abu 
Hammad are in the Wadi, all the land of Goshen is in Egypt, and when Joseph had his 
family there he established them in Egypt. 


Let us now pass to the philological objections to identifying 0) ie with Goshen, 


: : ” a : 
“which are vastly more serious. 5 \ & cannot be read Teogu, it has to be read §smt?. 


A survey of the cases in which the sign % is employed has led us to the Opposite conclusion. 
In this case ¥ is not to be read gs. & is a polyphonous sign which may be read gs or ks and 
$s. The sign may sometimes take this form ‘§ and the two forms may often interchange. 


They are not distinguished in hieratic, but in hieroglyphic % is never used except when the 


first consonant is a g or ah, while § may often be a g, for instance Poot or JS Ges 
©@ ic 
vee BINGE Emm DTK G8 Ge Erg, 4 3, OT vo Sel, 


—— thi 
Ty var, Sous, BO, A NEAR NE (Twenty-first Dynasty), Todt. 


1 See the maps of Linant de Bellefonds and of Col. Ardagh. 


? Dr. Gardiner quotes a passage from the Petrie Papyri, Pl. II, 4, 3, where Mr. Griffith reads N i 
i, 0 : 
is A 6 Kye which he translates : walls and sharp stones of Kesem (Goshen). Dr. Gardiner says 


I ° 
oi a : 
he can give a better sense. IN iE D ee (| Qe “even as a wall of copper of Shesem,” Shesem 
beiug the country from which the copper comes, therefore not Go 


shen. I cannot admit thi i 
the text. I can quote here two examples from the Myth of H ae menigee rs 


‘ orus (Pl. V). It is said that the god is 
+ . . : | 
J e|: room | A ae wall of iron or metal behind his sanctuary E | behind Mesen. I should read 


1 » J 
toe J, I /5 Kye the iron wall of Kesem which at that time was the most easterly part of 
the land. 
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64,46. We see the value of both signs in the name of the town of Kous 6B 28 56 =) 
4 Sis —_—t— 


g (Champollion) and &\ Be which I found twice on the spot on the ruins of a 


ia As I said, % is never nae in hieroglyphic when it has not the value of a g or h, as 


: a GS hon ; a a 
in the name of Koptos +] 2 \ & which may be found written BINS or ale: 
Therefore the fact that we find © Roe settles the question of the reading Gesem or 


Kesem. This occurs in an inscription of one of the upper chambers of Denderah. It has 
been published twice by Duemichen (Geograph ische Inschriften, 1, LXvut and ut, Pl. XXV). 
The first publication is only a reproduction of the few signs which Duemichen could see 
and is therefore very fraginentary. The later one is as complete a copy as he could make 
of the inscription in its present state. Of these publications, Dr. Gardiner says: In the later 
publication Duemichen gives the first sign as %, “which, if correct, would be a strong 
argument in favour of the reading Gesen; but the earlier edition shows the sign cross- 
hatched as though indistinct, and the subsequent reading is probably mere interpretation.” 

Now let us listen to what Duemichen says of this inscriptiun: “In my first sojourn in 
the beautiful sanctuary of the Hathor of Denderah I had succeeded in getting a few words, 
and here and there a sentence from these representations and explanations. Mariette and 
Brugsch after me could not recover more from this wall blackened by smoke and covered 
by dung of bats.... During my last stay at Denderah, I succeeded in taking complete 
possession of these valuable inscriptions by attacking the wall with hot water so vigorously 
that the inscriptions showed themselves in their full clearness, so far as they had been 
preserved in the course of centuries.” In this publication, where this inscription covers 


24 plates instead of 2 of the first, % Mus is perfectly clear; I see no reason not to 


trust Duemichen’s copy, and still less to argue from his first edition. This disposes of the 
serious philological objections of Dr. Gardiner. The reading of the name is Gesem or Kesem. 


As tor the mw (m) at the end of the word, we have other examples of the m and n 
WW 


being used indifferently in the Semitic transcriptions, for instance \xaa or 


NWN 
MN 


yee De) Naharaim, and at Tell el-‘Amarnah Nahrima, or the reverse 


io =X Jel & MAD VW at Tell el--Amarnah nurkabtui, There we find also 
Mimmuria and Nimmuria for the name of Seti I. 


—— and | in the lists of Tuthmosis III and later often correspond to the Semitic & or 


ve asi many, (fl An Hopein. Thus we have found in Egyptian 


the 3, the & and the }. We have even the vowel 0. We have seen that the variant of 
© is A) aS . It is well known that the vowel-sign IN has often the value of w which we 


find in the name Kas, the Kous of the present day, and Koptos. We could not have a 
better transcription of jw. 


According to Dr. Gardiner, Saft el-Hennah cannot be Phacusa. It is certain that the 


1 WIncKLER, Tell e-Amarna Letters, vocabulary, 25. Yeoep itself is also read by the Greeks Pécev, 


Kawodv, Keooay. 
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god of the nome was \ or AS Sopt. This name must perhaps be read Soptakhem. Some 


of the coins which represent this god, a hawk with two feathers, call him ‘Erraxcoyp, the 
Greek transcription of the Egyptian name. These coins, as M. J. de Rougé says’, are clearly 
to be attributed to the nome of Arabia. It is to this god that the fine naos of Nectanebo 
was dedicated. The inscriptions give us a great deal of information about the gods of the 


place which had various names. The most usual which we find in the lists is Eales \ 


the house of Sopt, with many variants, one of which, often met with, is ss. It had a 
() 


LIA 
sacred tree | 1) asycamore. Curiously, this tradition of the sycamore had persisted as 


late as the journey of the pilgrim; but then a Christian origin was attributed to it. 

i Q > a) 2 re} aa: 
we find: jie A& or he ze) N 

he Sa %e U4 Bm 


: : Yas 
which we also find written fe) iN Q° It was the name of a territory with a capital of the 


In the list of nomes speaking of 





same name, containing a sacred city, the house of Sopt, just as the territory of >) Q 
=_ 


had a sacred city, Pithom. It is very interesting that, speaking of the dedication of the 


shrine to the gods of the locality, the place is called 6 es This shows that already in 


Nectanebo’s time the final IN had fallen off in the pronunciation ; it was already the Kas 
of the Copts, and with the article Phacusa. There are other examples of the final IN 


not being written, such as the goddess on where the IN is very seldom written, and 
“TN © if this name is to be read as Sesemt. 
os a 

It seems to me that we have sufficient evidence showing that 1 was Teoéw and that 


Teoép was the nome, the capital of which was on the site of Saft el-Hennah. 

That this place was Phacusa, Kws with the article, is stated by Ptolemy, who, as Sir 
Flinders Petrie has shown, points exactly to Saft el-Hennah‘, and could not be Fakkis. 
Strabo says that the canal which runs from the Nile to the Red Sea branches off from the 
river at Phacusa. It cannot be Fakkiis, since no canal started from there towards the Red 
Sea, and there are no traces of any such canal in the desert, the land of which would have 
been an insuperable obstacle. But, according to Dr. Gardiner, Strabo’s statement is of no 
value; it is a mistake of the geographer who confused the earlier and later capitals of the 
nome. That there has been a change in the capitals seems certain. We have other examples 
of names being shifted from one place to another; we know two Beni Hasan, two Korein 
and others. But we have no proof whatever that the change in capitals had already taken 
place in Strabo’s time. One does not see any reason for it in the time of Augustus. But if 
Fakk(s became the seat of a bishopric, it is natural that in Christian times its importance 
should have been greater than the residence of the god Sopt, it became the religious capital 
of the region and the name of the old capital was applied to it. 


1 Monnaies des nomes de l’ Egypte, 40 


2 DUEMICHEN, Geogr. Inschr., 1v, 126. 
3 Op. cit., UI, 25. 


4 Vaucratis, 1, 91 
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Here is another point in which Dr. Gardiner’s view is in disagreement with the texts. 
“The conception of the land of Goshen revealed by the biblical narrative is that of a 
region near Kgypt, suitable for grazing cattle, but not inhabited by the Egyptians them- 
selves (Gen. xlvi, 34; Ex. ix, 26). Now this description would evidently not apply to the 
district round about Saft el-Hennah.” The land of Goshen as described by the biblical 
narrative is not a region near Egypt, it is part of Egypt. Such passages seem clear enough: 
(Gen. xlvii, 6) “Pharaoh spake unto Joseph......the land of Egypt is before thee: in the 
best of the land make thy father and thy brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen let them 
dwell”; and this: (Ex. ix, 26) “And the hail smote throughout all the land of Egypt...only 
in the land of Goshen, where the children of Isracl were, was there no hail”: “And Israel 
dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the land of Goshen” (Gen. xvii, 27). 

What the Egyptian texts tell us of the nature of the land is quite in harmony with 
what we hear from Genesis or Exodus. If we look at the oldest list of nomes which we 
have, of the time of Seti I, we find that there are only fifteen nomes of Lower Egypt, and 
that those of Athribis (Benha) Bubastis and Septakhem (Saft el-Hennah) are absent. This 
part of the country was therefore not yet organized in provinces with a settled administra- 
tion, each nome having its government and administration. Instead of nomes we find 


branches of the Nile and marshlands, such as Pain PRO the water of Ré¢, in 
which there was the locality called Jee lle Bailos, or, according to other texts: 


; om &Q S Brugsch (Dict. Geog., 77 and 197) recognizes there DedGes, Belbeis', 


which Arab authors say was the land of Goshen. The water of Ré seems to have been the 
continuance of the canal Ati of Heliopolis, the ‘En esh-Shems. Dr. Gardiner objects to 
Brugsch’s identification, “which has received a quite unmerited degree of acceptance, for it 
rests on nothing more than a superficial consonantal resemblance.” Having no monuments 
found on the spot, we are obliged to rely on the transcription, which is much better than 
many others As to there being no evidence that the Bubastis branch ran so far east as 
Belbeis, we read in Herodotus that the canal to the Red Sea starts a little above the city 
of Bubastis. Belbeis is only 12 miles above Bubastis, so that the canal must have started 
very near. It is hardly more east of Bubastis than Heliopolis, and the canal of Heliopolis, 
the Bubastis branch, must have gone through it. 

We have most interesting information about the country round Belbeis in the great 
triumphal inscription of King Meneptah relating his victory over the peoples of the sea. 
He tells us that the enemies had pitched their tents in the front of Pi Bailos, in the tract(?) 


of Ati (the canal of Heliopolis)...... (the country) was not cared for, it was left as pasture 
vw III 


Olli 
ancestors.” We could not have a more accurate description of the land of Goshen, a country 
not cultivated, but left for cattle, where probably the king had his, a region which for cattle- 
driving was the best of the country. 

Summing up this long discussion and taking each of the statements of Dr. Gardiner, 
and of answers, we find that: 

Raamses is not the city of Tell Retabah, for Professor Petrie did not find there any 

1 “Macrizy, dans sa description des villes d’Egypte, sexprime ainsi: La ville de Belbcis est la méme 


que la terre de Gessen dont il est fait mention dans le Pentateuque, et oh habita Jacob apres qu'il se fut 
rendu auprés de son fils Joseph. ” QuaTREMERE, Mémoires sur l’Egypte, 1, 52. 


for cattle because of the strangers ( ). “It was left waste from the time of the 
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inscriptional testimony whatsoever.—On the contrary, we maintain that if the inscription is 
not corrected, if it is taken as it is, translated simply and not interpreted in a fanciful way, 
it corroborates absolutely Professor Petrie’s discovery that Tell Retaébah is the site of 
Raamses. 

Avaris is Pelusium and the city of Ramesses. It could not be Pelusium, which did not 
exist at the time of the Hyksos. Besides, Pelusium could not be the city of Ramesses, the 
starting-point of campaigns against the populations of Palestine and the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and the defence against such invaders who came across the desert to the Wadi Tumilat or 
the region of Kantarah, and who did not attack Egypt from the sea. 

Teoéw of the LXX was wu town—This is the contrary of what we read in the text where, 
without a single exception, we always read y7 Teoéu the land of Gesem. 


ray . % sie a de 
d IN @ cannot be read Gesem, it must be read Ssm.—tIn the inscription of Denderah 


the word is written with the sign & which has always as variant a 4,a S=aora J}. 

The land of Goshen was a region near Egypt, and not a part of the country.-This is in 
contradiction with what we read in Genesis xlvii, 6 and Exodus ix, 26, especially Gen. xvii, 27, 
where it is said: “And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the land of Goshen.” 

The country around Saft el-Hennah could not be Goshen, which was a region suitable 
for grazing cattle, but not inhabited by the Egyptians themselves.—This is exactly what 
the Egyptian inscriptions say of that part of the country; it was not cared for, it was left 
for pasture for cattle because of the strangers. 

Phacusa was not Saft el-Hennah, but Fakkts, and Strabo made a mistake when he says 
that the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea branches off at Phacusa. He made a confusion 
between the two capitals of the nome.—We are not inclined to attribute such a grave 
mistake to a geographer giving the description of the country he visited. It seems probable 
that Fakkts superseded the old capital when it became a bishopric, long after Strabo’s time. 

Such is, as Professor Peet calls it, Dr. Gardiner’s zrresistible combination of philological 
reasoning and inquiry into what the Egyptians themselves had to say, by which he destroyed 
for ever the illusion that Goshen equals Gesem or Saft el-Hennah. 


Pithom and Sukkoth. 


In a note which Dr. Gardiner adds to the fifth chapter of his article on the Delta 
Residence of the Ramessides, he asserts that all the inscriptions, Egyptian and Latin, which 
I found in my excavations at Tell el-Maskhaitah and on which I based the proof that this 
place was the site of Pithom-Heroopolis, apply much better to Tell Ret&bah, and that Tell 
el-Maskhiitah is not Pithom, but Theku. 

Dr. Gardiner begins with a statement which is no longer correct. He says the only 
scholar who appears to disagree with me is M. Daressy. This is no longer the case; on the 
contrary. When M. Daressy wrote the paper which Dr. Gardiner quotes, he had not read 
my memoir on the result of my excavations. J was in Cairo at that time. Having found 
that my memoir on “The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus” was not in 
the library of the museum, I had it sent at once, and the result was that in a paper which 
he read before the Société de Géographie, M. Daressy stated that Tell el-Maskhatah was 
Pithom-Heroopolis, and on his map it can be seen that he places the passage of the Red 
Sea exactly at the same spot which I indicated, which implies the extent of the Red Sea 
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as far as Lake Timsah, the view which I advocated also with the nearly unanimous testi- 
mony of geologists. 

Another scholar whose views on another point Dr. Gardiner fully endorses, Dr. Kiithmann, 
says at the beginning of an article on the eastern limits of Egypt', that my excavations at 
Tell el-Maskhfitah have established decisively (endgiiltig) that it was the site of Heroopolis 
— e 
== 8" 


We have now to go over the results of my excavations, and to substantiate again the 


Hero, and that the Egyptian name was ara and 


conclusions which I derived from them. mal or ae g means the house or the temple of 


Tum or Atum, of which the variant is || [=] or leds Yor. At Tell el-Maskhitah have 


been found all the characteristics of a temple of Tum. At the entrance in the dromos 
leading to it were found two or more sphinxes, such as can be seen at the entrance of the 
temple of Tum Harmachis, at Heliopolis and also in Nubia at Es-Sebii‘, where there is a 
temple of the same god. Before I went to Tell el-Maskhitah, M. Paponot, an engineer of 
the Freshwater Canal, who had a villa there, had made excavations, found the dromos of 
the temple and two great sphinxes, one on each side. The best preserved of those monu- 
ments has been carried to Isma‘liyah, where it adorns the public square. These two 
sphinxes alone would have been sufficient to show that the avenue on the sides of which 
they were found led to a temple of Tum. For the sphinx is one of the forms of Tum 
Harmachis, as we know from the gigantic figure which is near the pyramids. The name of 


the sphinx is — Wd which does not mean the double lion, but the lion-like, in German 
Es 


der Liwengestaltete or Léwenartige, in French le lionard ou lionesque, le faux lion. The 
animal, which is masculine, is the body of a lion with a human head, and that the sphinx 
was considered as a lion is proved by the name Es-Sebi‘ given to the temple of Tum in 
Nubia, the entrance of which is an avenue of sphinxes. 

But whatever be its name, it is certain that the sphinx is a form of Tum, and that it 
was worshipped at Tell el-Maskhtitah. Besides the sphinxes, M. Paponot has found also 
the naos of the temple in red sandstone, the inner part of which is not empty, but contains 
a recumbent sphinx with a human head, not detached from the floor. It is usual for the 
emblems of the gods to be deposited in a naos in the temple. At Edfu the navs contained 
a hawk, the emblem of Horus. Here it contains the emblem of Tum, showing again that it 
is the temple of Tum. According to Dr. Gardiner, this naos should have been at Tell 
Retabah. 

Before going on with the inscriptions referring especially to Pithom, I should like to 


speak of another name which is found more frequently: it is the name of = ps This 
is clearly a border land, which is mentioned in the papyri. It had a governor, a wakil 


bb ooh. It contained a fortification lay : {fca, the wall which was the fence of 
the region. There was also probably, at the entrance, a fort = Kegs which defended it, 


= 
and where there was a guard. In all these instances, Pua is always indicated as being 


a border land. 


1 Die Ostgrenze Aegyptens. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. F 
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Brugsch has been the first to show that the ==> was not at but a letter pronounced 
like the English th and often transcribed by the Hebrew D so that in Hebrew it was 
Sukkoth'. This is an example of a popular etymology which is usually found in the tran- 


scription of foreign names. ‘SS ne often spelt eS had a sound similar to the Hebrew 


word “tents.” This does not mean that it is a Semitic word. The first population of the 
Sinaitic peninsula was not Semitic, it was African, and the word may be the African thukka, 


which means pasture, and Du is the pasture land, the country where the Beduins 


ask to be allowed to go in order to feed their cattle. 

The land of Sukkoth contained several cities: the first which was reached coming from 
the desert was Pithom, as we learn from this passage of the Pap. Anastasi, vi: “ We have 
allowed the Beduin tribes of Etham? to pass the fortress of Meneptah belonging to the 
land of Sukkoth towards the pools of Pithom of Meneptah belonging to the land of Sukkoth 
in order to feed themselves, and to feed their flocks in the great estate of Pharaoh.” This is 
clear enough. The fortress is at the entrance of the region; after having passed it, the 
Beduins reach the pools of Pithom. 


Tum is the god of the whole region, therefore we constantly find ie a & 


2 €. The name of the capital was the same as that of the region. We have seen 
oa 


that before, speaking of Zoar and Tecéy. 
There is no doubt that the civil name of the city, the ruins of which are Tell el- 


_ = : 
Maskhiitah, is > @,; but as there was an important sanctuary of Tum there, the part 


of the city where the temple stood, which gave the city its religious name, was ee a ‘| 
CIW¥o,,. 
\j Pithom. 
1 WS 


We have already seen that the presence of two sphinxes at the entrance of the temple 
of Tell el-Maskhitah, and of one in the sanctuary, proved that the temple was a temple of 
Tum, the house or the abode of the god. Let us now consult the monuments which have 
been discovered on the spot. 

One is the squatting statue of Ankh-sher-nefer “the good recorder of Tum” or of Pithom, 
and the kebaa of Pithom. Two triads of gods will grant that his name may last. This man 
was attached to the service of Tum, was living at Pithom, and he naturally wished that his 
name should remain in the city and in the temple where his activity had been exerted ; 
that is the reason why he put his statue there. That seems obvious. But Dr. Gardiner tells 
us it is not so. The statue was set up in a fort eight miles distant from the temple of Tum 
and from the city which has the chief sanctuary of the god. 

Another squatting statue shows more evidently still that Maskhfitah where it was found 
was Pithom. It belongs to a man called Aak, who, with other titles, is head of the prophets 
of Tum, the great living god of Sukkoth. He addresses “all the priests who go into the 


1 Maspero in his article on Egyptian phonetics (p. 21) says the equivalence between ===> and p does not 
exist. This assertion seems to me too positive. Evidently neither Hebrew nor Greek had a letter corresponding 
exactly to ===> which is transcribed in various ways. It may be either mn or 4 but it is certainly p in 


Xo . : 
=) & alia 51D, Just as in Greek j=] &3 DePéwvuros. 
2 NAVILLE, Store City of Pithom, 4 ed., 28. 
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sanctuary of Tum, the great god of Sukkoth, let them say that a royal offering be made to 
the beloved of the great god, Aak, that ceremonies should be made to his ka, that his name 
be established in the temple.” Further it is said that “all that appears on the altar of Tum 
is for thy ha, Aak.” Common-sense teaches us that the inscription addressed to the prophets 
who enter the temple of Tum must be placed in the temple of the god. The altar of Tum 
is in his temple, there the ka of Aak will enjoy all the good things deposited on it. How 
could he do it if the statue of his ka were not in the temple of the god who has his altar 
there? Aak, like Ankh-sher-nefer, wishes also that his name may remain in the temple; 
that is the reason why he caused his statue to be put there. 

The same wish is that of the high priest Auhau or Auhauunti, who 1s also an ofticial of 
the house of Tum of Sukkoth. In this inscription the god is called the Lord Tum, the 


word <=> the lord being expressed by the sphinx xs. © and Hathor is called the lady . 


“she grants that my name may remain with this statue in the temple of Tum, the great 
living god of Sukkoth.” According to Dr. Gardiner, it is in a wrong place, it is not in the 
temple of Tum which is 84 miles distant. Like the two other men’s, his wish is not fulfilled. 

The most important monument found at Maskhitah is the great historic stele which 
unfortunately is very badly engraved, so that a great part of it is hardly legible. This stele 
relates various events at different dates, of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, especially all 
the king did for the Heroopolitan nome and its gods, of whom it is said that he is a wor- 
shipper, and especially for Tum the great living god of Sukkoth, who is constantly named 
as the ruling divinity of the nome. It mentions the construction of temples, the digging of 
canals, a journey of the king to Persia in order to bring back the gods, among whom were 
those of Pithom of Sukkoth. Later on, we see the foundation of Arsinoe, where Tum of 
Sukkoth would also be worshipped. On the Red Sea, the king built Ptolemais Theron. The 
stele ends with the lists of grants to the temples of Egypt. “These revenues which have 
been given to his father Tum, and to the gods of Egypt, have been inscribed on this tablet 
in front of his father Tum, the great living god of the land of Sukkoth.” It is obvious that 
such an important tablet, which relates various deeds of the king and decrees referring to 
Tum of Sukkoth, is placed in the capital of the land of Sukkoth, in the temple of the god; 
as the text says, in front of Tum. A stele like this, dedicated to Tum, followed by the other 
gods of the province, must clearly be placed in the temple of Tum, the chief of the other 
divinities. I may add that I found also a big stone hawk, now in the British Museum, the 
other emblem of Tum Harmachis; with the sphinxes we find the same emblems as in 
Heliopolis. 

So that at Tell el-Maskhaitah we have: hawk and sphinx, the two emblems of Tum, the 


: 7 F -, C9 MS EN 
sphinx being in the naos; three statues of men connected with Ni or i , all 
1 OQ yor 


wishing that their names may remain in the temple, and the great stele which has to be 
placed in front of the god. I do not imagine what better archaeological and epigraphic 
evidence we might have that at Tell el-Maskhttah was the great temple of Tum, from 
which the city derived its name Pithom. 

But Dr. Gardiner brushes off all these monuments: a much better evidence for him is 
that there should be no monuments at all. Pithom is Tell Ret&ébah where the land of 
Sukkoth is mentioned, and Tum, who is the lord of the whole region extending as far as 
Tell Retabah, but where there is no trace whatever of a temple of Tum. Nevertheless it is 
Pithom, the house or abode of Tum, it may be theoretecally considered as such, 


o—2 
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We know the Egyptian name of Tell el-Maskhitah, Pithom, but we know also the 
Greek and Latin names Eropolis, which Dr. Gardiner says was the original name of the city, 
and Ero Castra. These two names were found on a stone in a wall at the side of a doorway. 
Tt is clearly the name of the place reached and to which the doorway gave access. Another 
inscription found close by on a small and thin slab says that from Ero to Clusma there are 
nine miles. It is not an ordinary milestone, as Mommsen observes, either in the inscription 
or in the form. Milestones marking the road are not thin slabs. They are generally pillars 
made of hard stone. This slab was on a wall, it is an indication for the soldiers occupying 
the camp of the distance to the neighbouring sea-beach. When I see on a doorway the 
names of Eropolis and Ero Castra, it seems to me the indication that I enter the city of 
Eropolis and the camp of Ero, No, says Dr. Gardiner, it is a mistake ; the inscription should 
not be there, for these two names are those of a city and a camp, 84 miles distant. 

Eropolis means the city of Ero, the lion, the sphinx’, the emblem of Tum. The sphinx 


is called a lion, the name of which, as I stated when speaking of Zoar, is @za, the Greek 
reading of which would be Hp. The at the end may come from an Ss for the reading of 


final <>> is often <=}. This word having no sense for a Greek, they changed it into a 


word which they understood ‘Hpéev ménus, the city of the heroes, which gave its name to 
the gulf, the head of which was at nine Roman miles’ distance. Heroonpolis being a Greek 
name, was not used by the Copts, who wrote Egyptian, and when the LXX (Gen. xlvi, 28) 
says that Judah met Joseph a6” ‘Hpdwv wéruv, the Copts give the city its Egyptian name 
ga Neewm, near Pithom. 

In conclusion, considering that at Tell el-Maskhttah have been found sphinxes, naos, 


statues, steles which all were part of a temple of Tum called ze or a , or be- 


longed to it, I say that there cannot be any doubt that Tell el-Maskhitah is Pithom, called 
by the Greeks Heroopolis and by the Romans Ero, and I cannot admit this principle of 
research, to put aside all the monuments which are so clear, and to locate Pithom at Tell 
Retabah, in a place where there are no remains of it, and where the temple exists only 
theoretically. As for the Greek and Latin names of the city, if Eropolis, Ero Castra is 
Tell Retabah, then the name of the city, which should be at the entrance, is inscribed on a 
doorway eight miles away. This, to quote Professor Peet a 
Dr. Gardiner’s “irresistible combination of philological reasoni 
Egyptians had to say.” 


gain, is another example of 
ng and inquiry into what the 


The Red Sea. 


As for the Red Sea not extending further north than 
authority of Dr. Gardiner is Dr, Kiithmann, who maintains 
supposing this extent. This statement is advocated in his 
an Inaugural Dissertation for obtaining a doctor’s de 
chiefly against me. I have established decisively the s 
I took up again the idea that the Red Sea ascended a: 
the point of view put forward by the savants of the F 
the evidence of the contrary which we find in antiquit 


the present Gulf of Suez, the 
that there are no grounds for 
pamphlet Die Ostgrenze Aegyptens, 
gree. This dissertation is directed 
ite of Pithom-Heroopolis, but when 
s far as the WAdi Tumilat, I revived 
rench expedition, and I left aside all 
y: 

1 On this subject see my articles on the sphinx in Sphins, y, 130 3 X, 1388; xxi, 12 
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We shall now submit these views to a searching criticism. The starting-point is this: 
The savants of Napoleon’s expedition have opposed the view that since antiquity there had 
been no change in the land of the isthmus, and they have postulated that in Greek times 
the Gulf of Suez extended much farther north, and ended at the present Lake Timsah. 
Thus the labour of men like Le Pare and Du Bois Aymé, who spent years in the region, 
who had it surveyed by engineers who explored it carefully, noting what was found on the 
soil, the plants, the shells, the nature of the water found by soundings, and who were led to 
conclude that the sea extended much further north than Suez, this, for a young German 
doctor, is only a “ postulate.” 

Lately Dr. Gardiner has found another supporter to his views, M. Clédat, who says that 
without any doubt Tell el-Maskhtitah is Ero Castra, who always speaks of Theku as being 
Sukkoth, of Gessen as being part of the Wadi Tumilat. The only point in which he differs 
from me is that he does not admit the idea of the Red Sea extending further north than at 
present. This is an “invention” of Le Pére, who has been refuted by Roziére, whose 
arguments Kiithmann repeats without naming him. I took up again Le Pére’s invention. 

I shall now consider briefly the chief arguments of Kiithmann and Clédat. The French 
scholar knows well that the northern part of the Red Sea was called the Heroopolitan gulf. 
One cannot admit that a gulf receives its name from a city 80 kilometres distant, and that 
Heroopolis, which is spoken of as a harbour, should be so far from the head of the gulf. 
But the very simple way of solving the difficulty is to endorse Roziére’s invention and to 
suppose that there were two cities of Heroopolis: Tell el-Maskhatah and another near Suez, 
of which there is absolutely no trace whatever, and which is just as “theoretical” as the 
temple which Dr. Gardiner locates at Tell Retabah. It is impossible that Heroopolis should 
have been at Abu Késhéd, the old name of Tell el-Maskhaitah, which was still in use not 
very long ago, in spite of the ruins found there, which the members of the French expedition 
frequently mention. 

To the authority of Roziére I shall oppose that of Linant de Bellefonds, both engineer 
and geologist, who between 1821 and 1840 explored and studied the isthmus of Suez, 
especially with.the view of ascertaining its nature and its formation. He checked the levels 
taken by the French expedition and collected a great deal of information, out of which he 
made a memoir which was used by M. de Lesseps for the digging of the canal. In every 

journey which he made to the isthmus he added to it or made some slight corrections, 
and it was published in its final form in 1872. He quotes all the excursions and the work 
he did in the isthmus, “in order that the readers may be persuaded that it is not lightly 
that I arrived at the conclusions I now state...for such researches it is necessary to stay in 
the country, to study the ground step by step; the smallest thing, the remains of a con- 
struction, a stone, a small mound, remains of a dyke may be a clue leading to a conclusion.” 
Certainly, considering how Linant Bey worked, we can say that he is the most trustworthy 
authority on these questions, since he, having stayed long in the country, could check what 
the French expedition had done, and what was ascertained by the digging of the canal, and 
thus make use of what had been done before him. 

Linant describes all the soundings which he made north of Suez as far as the 
Mediterranean, the nature of the soil in what is now the Bitter Lakes, before they were 
filled by the digging of the canal. This basin was very clearly limited by considerable 
deposits of shells and plants quite similar to those which are found on the coast of the Red 
Sea; they were not fossils, but in their natural state, exactly like those which might be 
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collected on the beach of the Red Sea, showing evidently that it was not at a very remote 
period that the sea occupied these places, and that this epoch does not go further back 
than historical times. 

This may be considered as the assertion of geology, which a great number of those 
scientists would be ready to endorse, like Sir William Dawson or Professor Hull. Further, 
when locating the cities of the isthmus mentioned by the ancients. Linant says there can 
be no doubt that Heroopolis was Tell el-Maskhfitah, at the head of the gulf which derived 
its name from the city. 

We have now to consider what ancient writers say about Heroopolis and about the gulf. 
I shall begin with Herodotus. I need not revert to the long discussion on what the Greek 
author says: some of my contradictors, especially the Germans like Mommsen or Dillmann, 
have objected that my interpretation of the text rested on a correction (emendation). 
T have done nothing of the kind; this favourite practice of German scholars of correcting 
the texts according to their views is not in my line. I have only cut the sentence at the 
place indicated by logic, and I may say common-sense. Herodotus speaks of the canal 
which goes to the Red Sea, 77 eds thy "EpuOpiy Oddaccay depovon. It is a matter of 
course that it runs into the Red Sea, but the author will tell us the names of the cities 
where it begins and where it ends. This is the text, according to a manuscript in Paris. 
"Herae 8 catimepOe oriyov BouBdortios Todos Tapa Ldroupoy thy "ApaBinv rorw éoéyer 
37 és tTHv EpvOpny Oadaccay. It is obvious that the old commentators Wesseling, d’Anville 
had already found that the sentence must be cut after moAvos. We know with certainty 
that Patumos, the Greek form of Pithom, was not near Bubastis, so that it cannot mean 
the starting-point of the canal. Why should Patumos be mentioned if it is a city along 
which the canal passes? The canal skirted many other cities. It is clearly the indication 
of the end of the canal. Herodotus mentions the city by its complete Egyptian name 


CIO <— . 
Nj a= | ae. Pithom at the Eastern door: Ro ab, which sounds very like Arab. 


Herodotus speaks as Ptolemy, who gives also the two ends of the canal, Babylon and 
Heroopolis. According to the oldest manuscript of the geographer, Heroopolis is only one- 
sixth of a degree distant from the head of the Heroopolitan gulf? 

What Strabo says is just as clear. He speaks of the distance between Arabia and Egypt. 
T quote the manuscript without making any correction: HEXpL TOD pvYoD Tod ’"ApaBiou 
KoAmrou, didTs azo ‘Hpdwv torews iris eori mpos TO Neidw uvyds?. This is clear enough 
“as far as the Arabian Gulf, namely from Heroopolis, which is the head of the Arabian Gulf 
towards the Nile.” I do not see any reason for considering this text as corrupt. Strabo says 
that Heroopolis is the head of the side of the Arabian Gulf which is towards the Nile oa 
a little further he will say that Aelana is at the head of the other side, towards Gaza But 
Kiithmann cannot admit that; the text has to be corrected, Heroopolis is not the head of 
the gulf The Arabian Gulf has two Hvxoi, two branches, one towards th 
towards Gaza, and Heroopolis is not the head of the E 
may be near Suez or further South. 

Agathemerus says that the Arabian Gulf begins at Heroopolis 
and narrow. Surely he would not say this of the Red Sea beginn 


e Nile, and one 
gyptian branch, it is only on it. It 


He adds that it is long 
ing at Suez. It is not 
= LancLots, Géographie de Ptolémee, Pl. LXXXVIL. N. 
latitude of Babylon the same as that of Heroopolis, which 
? Miiller reads here fris éorip (6) 
the sense. 


either in the map nor in the text Pl. XLV is the 
eroopals is one of the chief arguments of M. Clédat. 
mpos T® Neido pvyés, which is not a correction and does not change 
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difficult to get rid of such positive statements in supposing with M. Clédat that there were 
two Heroopolis, one which was a harbour, and the other which was the camp of Ero Castra. 
But the inscription which I found on the doorway gives both names, the Greek Eropolis 
and the Latin Ero Castra, and no trace whatever has been found of a Heroopolis near the 
present Suez. M. Clédat follows the method of critics of the Old Testament, who create a 
great number of authors who are absolutely unknown. He creates a city which is a mere 
fiction. 

Strabo, quoting Artemidorus, says that from Heroopolis the ships started which went 
to the land of the Troglodytes. It is exactly what the Pithom stele states: the inscription 
says that in the sixteenth year the king dug a canal which went from Heliopolis as far as the 
Lake of the Scorpion, which we know by the lists to be the marshland of the Heroopolitan 
nome; from there he went to the lake of Nemuer, where he built a city to his sister 
Arsinoe. The lake of Kemuer we know from the story of Sinuhe to be Lake Timsah and 
to be a salt lake. There the king gathered transports loaded with all the good things of 
Egypt. They sailed to the land of the Troglodytes, founded the city of Ptolemais Theron, 
brought back elephants and all sorts of good things, to the Lake of the Scorpion, to Kemnerma 
where ships after ships arrived, so that there was abundance in the land. 

We must notice that we read once the lake of Kemuer, and twice Kemuerma, which 
Brugsch and Erman translate also the Jake of Kemuer. It seems to me that it might be 
the shore or the beach of Kemuer, which would be the Egyptian name of what the Roman 
stone called Clusma, a common name meaning the sea-beach, which was nine miles distant 
from Ero and which in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus must have been reached by the 
canal going through the Lake of the Scorpion. Thus we see that the stele fully confirms 
what we know from Herodotus, Ptolemy and Strabo. 

I have one more document to quote, the book of Exodus. Why should I not make use 
of it, as I did of Herodotus and Strabo? I do not consider that the fact that it disproves 
the views of certain theologians is a sufficient reason for putting it aside as relating mere 
legends. As I said at, the beginning, I shall treat it as any other document of antiquity, 
irrespective of the theories which theologians may build upon it. The children of Israel are 
a large tribe which cannot make long marches since they travel on foot. “And the children 
of Israel journeyed trom Ramesses to Sukkoth.” This seems to be one day’s march. Ramesses 
is evidently the eastern part of the land of Goshen, as far as the city of Raamses. They 
reach the land of Sukkoth, somewhere near Pithom ; it would be a march of about ten miles. 
A second march brings them to Etham on the edge of the wilderness, through which they 
have only to push straight forward on the road to Beersheba, which evidently Jacob had 
followed and which was still the caravan route in our time. But there, on the edge of the 
wilderness, they receive the order to turn back and to encamp by the sea. Evidently the 
sea must be near, and another day’s march will bring them to the place where they are to 
camp. Supposing the sea did not go further than Suez, they would have had to march fifty 
miles through a desert, and part of the journey would be over mountains, the Gebel Attaka, 
which would have presented great difficulties for a large tribe, if it were not an insuperable 
obstacle. The narrative of the Exodus would be absolutely incomprehensible if the Red 
Sea did not go further than Suez, while it agrees perfectly with Strabo, Herodotus and the 
inscriptions found at Tell el-Maskhttah. 

The reader who has followed me in this long discussion will judge whether, as Professor 
Peet maintains, in my description of the geography of the Exodus, I was bent on finding 
biblical sites at any cost, ignoring what the Egyptians themselves have to say on the matter. 
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A RARE VIGNETTE FROM THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


By WARREN R. DAWSON, F.ZS. 
With Plate VIII 


AMONGST the numerous copies of the Book of the Dead preserved in the Louvre Museum, 
is an Eighteenth Dynasty papyrus of special interest. This papyrus (Inv. No. 3074) is 
remarkable in that a considerable part of the text is written with white ink!. The manu- 
script is one of those used by Naville in his great edition of the Book of the Dead and is 
there cited by the abbreviation Pe.* More remarkable however than the white script is the 
unique vignette to Spell 85. The usual picture accompanying this text is the human- 
headed bird (6?) usually armless (¢.g., NaVILLE, Funeral Papyrus of Iouiya, Pl. VII; Pap. 
Nebseni B.M. 9900 etc.) but sometimes with upraised arms in the attitude of adoration (e.9., 
NaVILLE, Pa.). Another variant is the sacred ram, its homophone (e.g., Pap. Ani, Pl. 27; 
NaviLueE, Pb.)°. In the papyrus we are now considering the b?-bird hovers with outstretched 
wings above the recumbent figure of a man lying on a mattress. The human figure is that 
of a shrunken corpse, the flesh shrivelled about the bones and the joints standing out with 
great prominence. Both Deveria‘ and Maspero® many years ago recognized that this picture 
of a dead body was very rare if not unique, and they both describe it in almost the same 
words as “un cadavre noir, décharné.” 

The Egyptians always represented the dead either as completed and bandaged mummies 
or else visualized them as living’, and this picture appeared to me of such interest that by 
the kind offices of M. Charles Boreux of the Louvre I obtained the photograph of the 
original which is here reproduced, and although very dark and not altogether distinct it 
shows the details of the corpse more clearly than was possible in the very small-scale 
reproductions published by Naville’ and Renouf*. The body seems to be that of a half. 
made mummy in the state immediately following its immersion in the salt-bath before the 
anointing and bandaging had begun. The effect of the immersion was to dissolve away all 
fleshy and fatty matter and to leave the skin stretched over the skeleton, the articulations 
in which would thus be brought into prominence. 


1 According to Deverta, Cat. des Munuscrits, 115. 
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, another papyrus at Cairo has the same culiarity. 
° NavILLE, Todtenbuch, Einleitung, 98. es 7 


: ; _ 3 NAVILLE, op. cit., 1, Pl. KCVIL 
' DevERTA, op. cit., 116. 5 MaspEro, Etudes de Hythologie, ete., 11, 408. 
8 Cf Blackman, Hee. de Trav., 39, 56, and Journal, v, 123. 


* NavILLeE, Z'odtenbuch, 1, Pl. XCVIT. * Rexocr, Book of the Dead, Pl. XXII 
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Vignette from a funerary papyrus (Louvre 3074). 
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1-3. Representations of shawls of rippled material from 
Theban tombs. 


4. Similar matcrial from modern Greece. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF SHAWLS WITH 
A RIPPLED STRIPE IN THE THEBAN TOMBS 


By ERNEST MACKAY 
With Plate IX 


A PECULIAR shawl-like garment with a rippled texture is worn by important people 
pictured in Tombs 17, 21, 24, 79, 80, 84, 85, 86, 155,179, 200, 251 and 262 in the Theban 
necropolis. 

It is represented as passing over one shoulder (always the left) and brought down 
under the other arm. A pointed end, generally depicted at the back of the figure, suggests 
a tied end; the garment thus appears to have been tied or otherwise secured at the back. 
The selvedged upper edge of the garment is always shown, but the lower fringed edge is 
frequently omitted and it would seem, therefore, that the fringe was an item that could be 
added as desired. 

The shawl was either worn alone over the bare body, as shown in Tomb 21 (PI. IX, 
Fig. 1), or more usually over a vest, as in Tombs 79, 80, 85, etc. (Figs. 2 and 3). In its 
simplest form it hung as far as the waist or even to the knees; in rare instances, it reached 
to the ankles! On one wall in Tomb 21 the owner is shown wearing a kilt of this 
material as his sole garment. 

This rippled fabric first appears in the Theban necropolis in the time of Tuthinosis I- 
and Hatshepsut*. It makes its last appearance in definitely dated tombs in Nos. 80, 85 
and 200, all of which are of the period of Amenophis IT. 

The rippled markings on the shawls must have been woven in one of two ways: 
(a) the warp of the material was grouped so as to give the ettect of close and open, or 
(6) the rippled lines were produced in the cloth by special means in the course of weaving. 
We have definite proof in Tomb 21 that they were not an attempt to represent folds or 
creases, for when the garment is worn by a man those parts of the material between the 
lines are represented as pink to denote transparency and the red body-colour showing 
through. In the case of a female body in the same tomb the transparent parts are shown 
in yellow, the same coluur as the women’s skin. 

The second method of weaving seems the more probable. If the warp of the material 
were grouped, we should certainly have the etfect of a series of straight lines in the place 
of rippled lines, producing a fabric which was used extensively in Ramesside times, but not 
immediately befure to the writer’s knowledge, though such material has been found dating 
to a very early periods, 

Figure 1 shows a shawl of rippled material worn over a white kilt. The lines over the 
upper part of the body are not continuous, it will be seen, with those of that portion of the 
garment which falls over the kilt. This is portrayed perfectly correctly. The transparent 


1 Tounbs 24, 79, 80, 85. 2 Tob 21. 3 Tomb 179. 
4°W. M. Frixpers Petrie, Deshusheh, 32. A similar material has been found at Tarkhin of the 
period of the First Dynasty. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. 6 
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portion of the cloth between the opaque rippled lines would be accentuated by the flesh 
beneath showing through over the upper part of the body, whereas the rippled lines would 
stand out more clearly with the backing of another material, namely the kilt, in the lower 
part of the body’. ; 

An exactly identical fabric is made on hand-looms in most parts of Greece at the 
present day. The writer has examined a sample which agrees in every particular with the 
material pictured in the illustrations. It is a very fine silk gauze with rippled lines of a 
thicker fibre running through it in pairs. These rippled lines are introduced in the woof, 
and it would seem that two shuttles were employed, one for the thread forming the gauze 
and the other for the paired lines. The appearance of this modern material, which is 
produced in cotton and linen as well as in silk, agrees in the closest manner with the 
Egyptian examples, even to the selvedge (Pl. IX, Fig. 4). 

Though now used in Greece, it does not follow that this method of weaving originated 
there, though a similar fabric is represented in ancient Greek painting and statuary of the 
Tonic period, and neither before nor after that time. In ancient Greece it was only 
employed for the chiton, and, as such, worn next to the skin. 

The material of which these rippled shawls were made was probably costly. It is worn 
by the king in Tombs 85 and 86°, and, with very few exceptions, by no one but the owner 
of the tomb itself. In Tomb 179, however, garments made of the same fabric are worn 
by a group of dancing girls and by a few of the more important guests at the banquet, as 
well as by the wife of Nebaman. 

A female figure making offerings to the seated vizier User in Tomb 21 is dressed in a 
long tight-fitting garment of the early period with a strap over each shoulder, and both 
garment and shoulder supports are of rippled material®. 

Owing to the comparatively small number of tombs in which this rippled fabric is 
represented and the prominence given to it in the tombs, it is suggested that it was a 
royal gift and imported or brought in as tribute from abroad. Tuthmosis I, as we know, 
made at least one expedition to Syria and Upper Mesopotamia‘, and might well have 
brought back tribute in the form of clothing. If the material had been made locally or in 
another part of Egypt, we should have found it used more extensively and down to a later 
period of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

It is well known that Greece in ancient as well as in modern times has borrowed much 
from Syria, and it is to that country that the writer would ascribe the origin of the rippled 
material. It may well have been exported in early times, being first adopted for a short 
period by Egypt and then nearly a thousand years later by Greece®, It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a figure of Naram-Sin, King of Akkad, appears to be 
wearing a very similar fabric, even to the selvedge on the edge; and it is thus possible 
that the method of weaving originated in Babylonia and was thence introduced into 
Syria‘ 

1 A clearer illustration N. pE G. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, Pls. 25, 27. 

: pivane! baa Se os ae king wearing clothing of this material have been destroyed. 

ese appear to i i is fabric i 
again Five Theban Tombs ieee aaa by women. For Tomb 21 see 

+ Biography of Ahmose, El Kab. 

5 About 500 B.c. 

"LW. Kixe, Sumer and Akkad, 245 and Fig. 59; see also Fig. 66. 
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The same shawl-like garment was also made in a plain material, coloured pink in some 
cases to denote a certain amount of transparency’. In two tombs the fabric is coloured 
white, showing that a more substantial material was sometimes used; the date of the 
earlier tomb is Amenophis II and of the later one Amenophis IIT. It would appear, 
therefore, that this shawl-like garment was, when first introduced into Egypt, made of the 
rippled fabric, and that when that material went out of use a ditferent fabric was employed, 
but by that time the garment itself was going out of fashion. 


1 Tombs 52, 85, 92, 104, 261, etc. 
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THE STORY OF THE ELOQUENT PEASANT— 
A SUGGESTION 


By G. D. HORNBLOWER, B.A. 


Dr. GaRpINER, in Journal, 1X, 6, has pointed out the difference in quality between the 
narrative part of this story, written with the simple clearness of the classic period, and the 
part containing the petitions, “clumsy and turgid.” It is indeed disappointing to the curious 
reader, stimulated by the opening, so full of promise of a real insight into the people’s life 
of those old days, to fall into a dull display of oriental eloquence in petitioning. This dulness 
must surely have weighed on the ancient reader as it does on us, and we wonder at the 
undoubted popularity of a work so bare, in its greater part, of literary charm. But, 
knowing the practical nature of the race, we are justified in looking for a clue to the 
matter in the realms of utility, and in this we shall be helped by a review of modern 
Egyptian practice. 

In Egypt today, in spite of the extraordinary educational enlargement of recent years, 
petition-writing flourishes exceedingly. Public scribes sit at their tables in the streets, 
especially in the neighbourhood of public offices, ready to write letters for the illiterate, to 
prepare for them simple contracts and, above all, to frame their petitions to officials of all 
degrees. The predominance of petition-writing is well shown by the name applied by the 
populace to these scribes—“ petition-men” (ardihalghi), their official title being “ public 
writers” (they have for many years been subject to regulations, and cannot practise without 
a licence). 

It is in petition-writing that eloquence is demanded and the scribe who commands it is 
sure of good custom. He will have in his mind a varied stock of models, graduated according 
to the importance of the subject-matter and the fee tendered by the client. To take an 
example, observed some thirty years ago: a felldh, wishing to charge an enemy with an 
offence punishable by law, would procure a scribe to write an accusation, for the nearest 
police station, giving all necessary details, real or not. The scribe would ask his client, 
“what do you wish for your enemy? penal servitude? for life or a term? simple imprison- 
ment, or with hard labour? for how long?” and so on, and would fix his fee in proportion 
to the sentence required and the amount of eloquence he has to expend. Needless to say, 
the eloquence, impressive enough, maybe, for the client, is florid and trite, mere stale 
routine for the officials at whom it is aimed. 

The peasant’s eloquence in this story, though running to lengths much beyond those of 
the modern scribe, is essentially of the same character, and we shall probably be justified 
in connecting the two, and in considering the peasant’s nine speeches as models of eloquence 
for the use of petitioners. 

It will be noticed that none of the speeches refers to any actual facts, they are wholly 
composed of general moral considerations padded flatteringly round a heightened figure of 
the personage addressed, though sometimes curiously tinged, it would seem, with veiled 
threatenings: thus they could be applied to any kind of case in which a peasant considered 
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himself wronged, and, in short, are mere models, hung on the peg of a story. That the 
peasant’s eloquence was destined to succeed is made evident at once, from Pharaoh’s instrue- 
tions to the steward (B. 75-88); by this device the author displays the virtue of his wares. 

It is probable that the models are of a professional nature. The ordinary fellih of those 
days, as of these, would be quite incapable of framing his petitiuns, and, since petitions 
were certainly made, as this story shows, there must have been a class of men ready to put 
them into proper and efficacious form. To such men, perhaps even to their clients this 
collection of models, with their powers duly attested, would be a document of much practical 
use, and it is for this reason, probably, that it gained its popularity. 
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NOTE ON THE EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS BOAT 
By WARREN R, DAWSON, F.ZS. 


With Plate X 


TuE Science Museum at South Kensington has recently acquired a model of a type of 
boat used on Lake Tsana in Abyssinia (Inv. No, 1923-626). Colonel H. G. Lyons, F.R.S., 
Director of the Museum, drew my attention to this boat and to its resemblance to the 
papyrus skiffs of ancient Egypt. He kindly permitted me to examine the boat, and 
suggested that a note upon it might be of interest to readers of this Journal, providing 
me with the photographs which are reproduced on Pl. X. 

Of the model itself but little description need be given, as an examination of the 
photograph (Pl. X, Fig. 2) renders this superfluous. It consists of a number of strips of 
palm-fibre lashed together and prolonged into a rostrum rising slightly above horizontal 
level at the prow, and bending sharply upwards at the stern. These single fibre units in 
the model represent bundles of reeds in the actual boats. There is no keel, and the vessel 
is flat-bottomed and fairly broad in proportion to its length. The hollow of the boat is 
capacious and is entirely filled with a stout rectangular bundle of fibres, closely lashed 
together and furnished with sling-ropes by which the whole mass can be bodily lifted 
out when the boat is required for cargo carrying. When the natives use these boats for 
fishing or for ferrying the central platform always occupies its place, for as Colonel Lyons 
suggests, not only does this form a firm and high deck, but it prevents the feet of the 
boatmen or passengers from going through the bottom of the boat, thereby flooding it and 
causing considerable damage and risk. The fibres which compose that part of the vessel 
which is normally under water tend to become soft and pulpy from prolonged immersion, 
hence the necessity of a firm dry platform upon which to stand. 

Now on looking at a number of examples of papyrus skiffs used in the fishing scenes 
in Egyptian tombs of all periods, it will be noticed that in nearly all cases the central 
figure, in the act of using the harpoon, stands upon a flat horizontal surface which rises 
clear above the gunwale of the vessel (Pl. X, Fig. 1). This flat surface, therefore, is 
probably no mere convention of drawing, but an actual representation of the moveable 
deck so clearly shown in the South Kensington model. Instances of such pictures are so 
abundant in tombs of all periods that it would be useless to specify them, but as examples 
we may cite, for the Old Kingdom, that in the tomb of Ti (STEINDORFF, Grab des Ti 
Pls, LVI and CXIII), for the Middle Kingdom, Khoumbotp’s tomb at Beni Hasan (Pl. xX 
Fig. 1 = Bent Hasan I, Pl. XXXIV) and for the New Kingdom, the scene in the tomb of 
Nakht (Davigs, The Tomb of Nakht, Pl. XXIV). 

Colonel Lyons informs me that the boats in actual use in Abyssinia, in which he 
himself has often travelled, are from six to seven metres in length. The present day use 
of this type of boat, of which the typical papyrus skiff of ancient Egypt is the prototype, is 
another interesting example of the survival and diffusion of Egyptian ideas similar to Ps 
recorded by Professor Breasted in connection with the primitive reed-floats which he 
discussed in this Journal some years ago (Iv, 174-176). 


Plate X. 
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1. Representation of papyrus canoe from Beni Hasan. 


2. Model in palm-fibre of reed canoe from Abyssinia. 
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THE RITE OF OPENING THE MOUTH IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT AND BABYLONIA!' 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Litt. 


In Vol. vir of this Journal, pp. 1383-153, Professor Langdon has drawn attention to 
what he regards as evidence of direct contact between the peoples of the Nile and Tigris 
valleys in predynastic times, and in Vol. v1, pp. 4-27, Professor Rostovtzeff has also pointed 
out that the very early Egyptian, Babylonian, and South Russian civilizations have elements 
in common, elements which, if not due to direct intercourse between the inhabitants of 
those widely separated regions, must be derived from the same source, a centre of culture 
situated perhaps in Northern Syria or Asia Minor, and so still waiting to be disclosed by 
the excavator’s pick. 

Possibly this article may throw a ray or two of light on what is at present a quite 
obscure problem. 

In the course of one out of many conversations with Professor Langdon I was telling 
him about the Ancient Egyptian rite of Opening the Mouth, practised on mummies, 
statues, and figures used for magical purposes, whereupon he informed me that a similar 
rite was employed in Babylonia. Later he supplied me with much interesting and valuable 
material, which indeed forms the main part of this article. 

The most important of the texts to which Professor Langdon drew my attention was 
published by Professor Zimmern in 1901%, and of this he has furnished me with the 
following translation, based upon his own carefully collated copy :— 


Fracment I. Beginning broken away... (2) Sadanu-stone... (3) muSgarru-stone, por- 
phyry... (4) du8u-stone, silver, gold, copper,...-stone... (5) ...best oil, finest oil, cedar-oil, honey, 
butter [...shalt thou pre|pare ; (6) white wool, red wool, bluish wool, shalt thou bind on his 
(the statue’s) neck ; (7) ...the door shalt thou shut, while thou shuttest it... (8) the incantation 
«king, who dost illumine heaven and earth, who dost decree...” shalt thou thrice repeut ; 
(9) [censer], torch, holy-water bowl shalt thou bring [unto him], (10) with holy [water] shalt 
thou wash (him) ; the ground shalt thou sweep, and holy water shalt thou sprinkle ; (11) cedar 
and cypress shalt thou place (we. in the censer), sesame-wine shult thou libate, (12) a heap of 
meal on the holy-water bowl shalt thou scatter ; (13) [the incantation] “ Mountain of evergreen 
trees and cedars” shalt thou thrice repeat ; (14) [the incantation] “ The...of Azag-sud and 
Nin-habur-sil-du” (15) [before] the holy-water bowl shalt thou thrice repeat ; (16) the incan- 
tation “...house (?) of Nisaba” shalt thou thrice repeat ; (17) ...before (?) the hol y-water bowl ; 
the cult-installation shult thou prepare ; (18) a lamb-offering shalt thou offer, a censer with 
cypress (in wt) shalt thou place; (19) sesame-wine shalt thou libate ; thine hand shalt thou 


1 This paper was read before the Royal Asiatic Society during the Centenary Celebrations on J uly 20th, 


1923. 
2 Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, Nos. 31-37 ; see also No. 38. 
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raise, and (20) the incantation “ Holy water, water brought from the Tigris” (21) shalt thou 
thrice repeat before the holy-water bowl, and (then) kneel. 

(22) Then to the...-house shalt thou go, a reed-altar shalt thow set up, at the river shalt 
thou look. 

(23) In the House of the Craftsmen, where they huve fashioned the god, (24) shalt thou 
sweep the ground and sprinkle holy water ; for Ea, Marduk, and that god, (25) shalt thou 
place three censers with cypress (in them); sesame-wine shalt thou libate ; (26) on that god 
Washing of the Mouth and Opening of the Mouth shalt thou perform ; (27) censer and torch 
shalt thou bring him, in the holy-water bowl shalt thou purify him, (28) (and) to that god 
shalt thou speak thus :—(29) “ From this hour shalt thou go before Ka, thy father. (30) May 
thy heart be happy, thy mind joyful. (31) Muay Ea, thy father, be full of joy in face of thee!” 
(32) Thrice shalt thou speak thus, kneel down, and grasp the hands of the god ; @ sheep shalt 
thou... 

(33) The incantation “Thow art great in thy going forth, in thy going forth” shalt 
thou repeat, (34) as thou goest in front of the god with a torch from the House of the Crafts- 
men to the river. 

(35) ...the craftsmen, as many of them us...purification for that god (36) ...their tools 
beside that god on the field (?)... (87) ...u cult-installation on the bunk of the river shalt thou 
set up. (38) That god shalt thou place upon a reed-mat, cunopies shalt thou erect, (39) ...for 
Ea and Marduk a reed-altar shalt thou set up; (40) ...dutes, Sasku-meal shalt thou scutter, 
(41) date-wine mingled with honey and butter shalt thou serve up; (42) ...shult thou place, a 
lamb-opfering shalt thow offer, (43) ...shalt thou miz, pour out, (44) and (then) kneel down; a 
censer with cypress shalt thuu set forth, sesame-wine shalt thou libate ; (45) ...an awe, a...d... 
(46) ...sheep... (47) ...shalt thou place.... 


FraGMent Il. ... (2) ...wash his mouth, (3) ...recite to him ;... (4) before Ka shalt thou 
remove the cult-installation ; (5) ...1n the midst of the canopies and the reed-speurs (6) shalt 
thou place that god in a covering of linen upon a reed-mat'; (7) his eyes shalt thou turn 
towards the sunrise and beside thut image (8) shalt thou place, in the midst of the canopies 
and reed-spears, the utensils of the god, as many as there ure of them, (9) and the tools of the 
craftsmen ; thow shalt remove (?), and then kneel down. 

(10) For Anu(Heaven-god), Hn-lil (Earth-god), Zu (Water-god), Sin (Moon-god), Samag 
(Sun-god), (11) ddad (Thunder-god), Marduk (god of Babylon), Gu-la (goddess of medicine) 
Nin-si-anna (Venus), (12) shalt thou place nine censers to the evening-star, a cult-installution 
shalt thow prepare, (13) a lamb-ojering shalt thou offer, sesame-wine shalt thou libate : 
(14) Washing of the Mouth and Opening of the Mouth shalt thou perform, (and) then dan 
thou remove the installation, 

(15) For Mah (Mother-goddess), Azag-sud (lustration-goddess), Nin-habur-sil-du (lustra 
tion-goddess), Nin-kur-ra (quarry-goddess), (16) Nin-a-gal (smith-god), Guskin-banda ( | a 
of gold-workers), Vin-igi-nangar-gid (carpenter-god), Nin-zadin (jeweller-god), and ee 


god, (17) shalt thou place nine censers to the gods of the night, their names shalt thou pro- 


nounce,(18) a lamb-offering shalt thou offer, Washing of the Mouth und Openi 
shalt thou perform. penng of the Mouth 
(19) At dawn for Ea, Samas, and Marduk, in the midst of the canopies, shalt th 
(20) place three seats, pease-meal shalt thou serve up, a linen cloth shult thou dics thereor - 
er; 


Reading burt (Laxcpon). 
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(21) three banquet-tubles shalt thou prepare, dates, Sasku-meal shalt thou scatter thereon, 
(22) date-wine mixed with honey and butter shalt thou serve up, (23) an adagur-vessel shalt 
thou fill with beer, milk,... (24) sweet-smelling cane and...shalt thou prepure... (25) six... 
shalt thou fill with sesame-wine... (26)—(35) .... 


FracMent III. ... (2) ...date-palm... (3) ...Ea, Samas, and Marduk. (4) ...£a, Samag, 
and [Marduk] (5) ...this before Samaég [shalt thou recite]. 

(6) For Azag-sud, Nin-habur-sil-du, Nin-kur-ra, (7) Nin-a-gal, Guskin-banda, Nin-rgi- 
nangar-gid, (8) Nin-zadim, shalt thou pluce a censer with cypress, (9) a lamb-offering shalt 
thou offer, sesame-wine shalt thou present ; (10) Washing of the Mouth und Opening of the 
Mouth shalt thou perform ; (11) censers, and a torch shalt thou bring to him (ie. to the 
statue), (12) an the holy-water bowl shalt thou wash him; thou shalt tuke away and then 
kneel down.... 


FraGMent IV. ...shalt thou remove, (2) ...shalt thow remove, (3) ...[Nin]-habur-sil-du 
shalt thou remove, (4) ...shalé thow remove.... 

This text shows clearly that the Washing and Opening of the Mouth of statues, as 
practised in Babylonia, consisted of a series of episodes, apparently ten in number, which 
were enacted in at least three different places, the House of the Craftsmen, i.e. the sculptors’ 
workshop (see below, p. 50, Episode 3), some building on the river-bank (see tbid., Episode 2), 
and the river-bank itself (see abid., Episodes 4, 5). 

Before proceeding to discuss other Babylonian texts that deal with the Washing and 
Opening of the Mouth, it will be as well to give a general description, based upon the 
directions laid down in the foregoing document, of each of the ten episodes in the order of 
their occurrence. The description, which has been read and approved by Dr. Langdon, will 
be especially useful to us when we come to compare the Babylonian with the corresponding 
Egyptian rite. 

EpmsoDE 1 (Fragment I, lines 1-21). The beginning of the text, which unfortunately is 
broken away, would doubtless have told us where the first episode was performed. It is 
obvious from line 7 that it took place in some building, that building being, sw Dr. Langdon 
is inclined to think, in view of what follows, the House of the Craftsmen. 

Judging from the statements in Fragment II, lines 12, 17, 19, the rite was begun at 
some time during the night and lasted until sunrise. Hence perhaps the directions about 
the use of a torch. 

Before he started upon the actual consecration of the statue, the priest had to see that 
certain objects and commodities were ready to hand. These consisted of various kinds of 
stones, blocks of gold, silver, and copper, unguents enumerated as “best oil,” “ finest oil,” 
and “cedar oil,” and lastly butter and honey. Our text does not tell us to what use the 
stones, metals, and oils were put. However, it seems probable that with the last mentioned 
the priest anointed the statue. The honey and butter were mingled with date-wine and 
employed as a drink-offering’, and they were also used, so another tablet informs us’, for 
the washing of the statue’s mouth. The first act of consecration was to bind strands of 
white, red, and bluish wool about the statue’s neck. The priest then shut the door of the 
room or building in which this part of the rite was taking place, and, while so doing, 
recited a formula. He next fumigated the statue with incense, offered it a lighted torch, 


1 See Episodes 1, 4 and 10. 2 See Episodes 5, 9. 3 See below, p. 51. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x. 
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and sprinkled it with holy water. After that he swept the floor and sprinkled it also with 
holy water. Once more the priest burnt incense. placing cedar- and cypress-wood on the 
censer, poured out a libation of sesame-wine, and scattered meal on the holy-water bowl,— 
each action being performed to the accompaniment of a thrice-repeated formula. 

A ceremony especially connected with the holy-water bowl was performed at this 
juncture. The priest having made ready the cult-installation in front of the holy-water 
bowl, offered a lamb, burnt incense, and poured out a libation. Then standing before the 
bowl with his hands raised in prayer, he recited a formula, the purpose of which, judging 
from the introductory words that are given, was to identify the contents of the bowl with 

the water of the Tigris. 
Episope 2 (Fragment I, line 22). The priest now went to some temple or shrine, 
evidently situated on the river-bank, and having set up a reed-altar, looked at the river. 

EpisopE 8 (Fragment I, lines 23-32). The priest returned to the House of the 
Craftsmen in which the statue had been fashioned, and there he once more swept the 
ground and sprinkled it with holy water. After this preliminary performance, he burnt 
incense and poured out a libation of sesame-wine to Ea, Marduk, and the statue. The priest 
then washed and opened the mouth of the statue, fumigating it (the statue) with incense 
and sprinkling it with holy water. 

The episode ends with the threefold repetition of a formula which speaks of the joy of 
Ea and of the god, whose statue was being consecrated, in one another's presence. Having 
thus spoken the priest knelt down and grasped the hands of the statue. 

EpIsoDE 4 (Fragment I, lines 33-34). The statue was now taken from the House of 
the Craftsmen to the river-bank, and the priest was directed to walk in front of it carrying 
a lighted torch and reciting as he went the words, Thou art great in thy going forth, in thy 
going forth. 

EprsopE 5 (Fragment IJ, line 35-Fragment II, line 3). The beginning of the directions 
for the next part of the rite, which was enacted on the river-bank, is unhappily much 
mutilated. However, we learn that the craftsmen who had made the statue participated in 
the performance, and that their tools were laid on the ground beside the statue, which was 
placed on a reed-mat. Canopies or baldachins were now erected and an array of reed-spears 
stuck upright in the ground. Having set up a reed-altar for Ea and Marduk in the midst 
of the canopies and spears, the priest scattered dates and sasku-meal upon it and served 
up a drink-offering of date-wine mingled with honey and butter. After the sacrifice of a 
lamb and the pouring out of some of the above-mentioned drink-offerings, the priest knelt 
down. On rising from his knees he burnt incense and made a libation of sesame-wine. 

Jn the much-broken line 45 mention is made of an axe, which suggests that the priest 
now approached the statue, which stood on its mat at a little distance from the canopies 
and reed-spears, and lightly touched its mouth to open it. 

The broken lines 1-3 of Fragment II show that this episode concluded with the 
washing of the statue’s mouth to the accompanying recitation of a formula. 
ue 6 (F Ear II, lines 4-9). The priest’s next act was to remove the cult- 
installation set up in front i i 
replace it by the na ot — ae oe CO ee ee ene 

ae y ». Wiappe ng of linen, was set up on a reed-mat 
with its eyes turned towards the sunrise. Beside the statue were laid the utensils of th 
god and the tools of the craftsmen who had fashioned it. These objects the priest : 
presently to have removed and then to have knelt down, : we 
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ErisopE 7 (Fragment II, lines 10-14). This episode began with the burning of 
incense in nine censers tu nine divinities and the preparing of a cult-installation, after 
which the priest offered a lamb and poured out a libation of sesame-wine. Then for the 
third time he washed and opened the mouth of the statue, and, having so done, removed 
the cult-installation. 

EpisopE 8 (Fragment IT, lines 15-18). This episode is similar to the preceding one. 
Nine censers of incense were offered to nine more divinities, among whom, in this instance, 
was included the statue undergoing consecration. After the offering of a lamb (no mention 
is made of a libation) the mouth of the statue was washed and opened for the fourth time. 

EpisopE 9 (Fragment II, line 19-Fragment III, line 5). At dawn the priest placed 
three seats for the three lustratiun-gods, Ea, Samas, and Marduk, in the midst of the 
canopies. Having first offered them a sort of porridge made of pease-meal, which he 
covered with a linen cloth, the priest made ready three tables. On these he seattered dates 
and sasku-meal, and then laid upon them a drink-otfering of date-wine nixed with honey 
and butter. On, or beside, the tables was also placed a vessel containing beer and milk, 
and apparently another vessel as well containing sesame-wine. 

The rest of the directions referring to this episode are too fragmentary to convey any 
information, except that a formula was to be recited before Samas. 

EpIsoDE 10 (Fragment III, lines 6-12 and Fragment LV, lines 1-+). Having otfered 
incense to seven divinities, presented them with a lamb, and poured out to them a libation 
of sesame-wine, the priest for the fifth time washed and opened the statue’s mouth. This 
done, he fumigated it with incense, illuminated it with a torch, and sprinkled it with holy 
water. He then removed the various articles he had employed and knelt down. 

The rest of the text is so broken as to be unintelligible, except that the surviving 

words of Fragment IV seem to indicate that the rite was over, and that it was now the 
priest’s business to remove the images of the different divinities who had participated 
in it. 
A partially preserved tablet in the British Museum!, so Professor Langdon informs me, 
contains the formulae by means of which the various materials employed at the celebra- 
tion of the rite just described were consecrated. Thus une, which is the best preserved, 
consecrates the butter, which, as we have seen, figures among the food-stutts used for ritual 
purposes, by relating that commodity’s mystic origin and power. The formula in question 
which is called in the rubric An incantation for washing the mouth of a god with butter®, 
begins as follows :—The pure butter, the clean butter, which wus born from the cow of the 
cattle stall. 

This formula is preceded on that tablet by another formula recited at the washiny of a 
god’s mouth with honey. 

“We know from another tablet*,” says Professor Langdon, “that formulae were 
employed to consecrate plants, woods, and similar substances, used in these washing and 
opening of the mouth rituals. In fact all lustration material was so consecrated.” He 
points out, too, that the burning of incense, the presentation of meal-offerings, animal- 
sacrifices, the pouring out of libations, and the use of butter and honey, “belong to the 


1 79-7-8, 684511. ; 

2 On the universal belief in the mystic power of milk and honey see Usener, Milch and Honig, in the 
Rheinisches Museum (1902), LV, 177 ff. and the literature there cited. 

3 British Museum, K. 5412b. 
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ceremony of invoking the aid of the great lustration deities and of the deity whose image 
was being consecrated.” 

Professor Langdon has also supplied me with the following information, which I give 
in his own words :— 

“A large tablet in four columns, almost entirely preserved, describes the ceremony of 
consecration employed for the crescent or symbol of Nusku, the god of the new moon’. 
Here the ritual is called the ‘Opening of the Mouth.’ The ritual first consists in the 
recitation of an exorcism to consecrate a ship which is also a symbol of the god Nusku. In 
the elaborate ritual of lustration which follows, a statue of Nusku is placed upon a throne 
and arrayed in fine linen, and then the linen is removed. Offerings and libations are made 
to the lustration gods Sama8, Ea and Marduk, and to the god whose image is to be con- 
secrated. The image is then washed in holy water. In the directions for the lustration 
service honey and butter are mentioned. 

“Here follows the only known Sumerian incantation which was actually recited during 
the act of opening the mouth. The glory of the god Nusku and the moon’s crescent intro- 
duce the exorcism. Then the wood from which the crescent was made is extolled. The 
image itself is here spoken of as the crescent, so completely is the god absorbed in his 
symbol :— 

The crescent will not smell incense if his mouth be not opened. 
Food he will not eat, water he will not drink. 


Thus runs the exorcism, and the holy waters in which the image and crescent are washed 
are extolled. The water-god himself is said to have brought the image to the river's bank 
where the consecration is performed. The great god of lustration brings this image, bathed 
in honey and butter, and casts the waters of exorcism in its mouth. Thus the act of opening 
the mouth actually consists in washing it with the magic water. 

“A Semitic inscription of Nabuapaliddin, king of Babylon in the eighth century B.c.,, 
describes how that king ordered a statue of the sun-god to be made of gold and jewels. The 
account, which gives only an historical notice of the event, then reads :—By the lustration- 
rites of Ka and Marduk in the presence of Samas in the ‘house of the pure quay, at the 
bank of the Euphrates, he washed its mouth and put garments upon it?. 

“The phrase ‘washing of the mouth,’ and probably also the synonymous one ‘opening 
of the mouth,’ finally lost its literal sense and became a general term for consecrating any 
sacred object. So in a well-preserved ritual of the consecration of a bronze tambourine as a 
symbol of music in the hall of the temple musicians in Babylon we have the rubric employed 
in this perverted sense. A liturgy of consecration is followed by the rubric, Prayer for the 
washing of the mouth of a bronze tambourine*. The term as here employed refers to a ritual 
of consecrating an object with holy water, incense, and other magic material, accompanied 
by prayers. 

“Finally a tablet of rituals exists in which the ceremony of washing and opening the 
mouth is concerned with small images, apparently of the god of the lower world, the pest- 
god. The ritual is written for the expulsion of demons from the body of a sick roener aa 
part of the magic operation consists in censing and baptizing these little images of the 


1 British Museum, K. 63, published in IV RawLInson, Pl. 25. 
Assyrienne, 338 ff. 

2 V Raw tyson, 60-61, Col. 1v, 22-28, 5 IV Raw tysoy, 23, No. 1, Rev. 1, 23 

; . 1, 23. 
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pest-god. They are then subjected to the ceremony of mouth washing and mouth opening. 
The object of this ritual is obviously not consecration, but to induce the pest-god to issue 
an order of departure to the devils. In fact the entire ceremony of mouth washing and 
mouth opening appears to have its raisun d’étre in the idea of ‘opening the mouth’ so that 
sacred revelation or sacred commands may be uttered.” 

We will now turn to the Egyptian rite of Opening the Mouth! and see what are to be 
found therein in the way of comparisons with the corresponding Babylonian rite. 

Though in the period of the New Kingdum the rite of Opening the Mouth seems often 
to have been performed on the actual mumimy on the day of its interment, that rite was 
clearly in the first instance instituted for the purpose of identifying a statue with the 
divinity or human being (king or private individual) whom it represented, and of imbuing 
it with that divinity or human being’s life and persunality?, 

EPIsoDE 1. Proceedings opened with the placing of the statue upon a heap of sand with its 
face to the south (see Fig. 1). In respect of orientation the Egyptian and Babylonian rites are 
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Fig. 1. The statue standing upon Fig. 2, The statue being sprinkled 
a heap of sand with its face to with water from one of the four 
the south. nmst-vessels. 
not in agreement. In Episode 6 of the Babylonian rite, the only episode in which the 
orientation is mentioned, the priest is directed to place the statue with its face towards the 
sunrise. Again, whereas according to the Babylonian rite the statue was placed upon a mat, 
according to the Egyptian it was set upon a mound of sand. With regard to the mat, 
however, it might be pointed out that according to the Papyrus Rhind?, the body, on being 
brought into the embalmer’s workshop, rested on a mat of green rush. As I have pointed 
out in this Journal, v, 157 ff, the rite of preparing the body for burial and that of 
1 See E, ScHIAPARELLI, Libro det Funerali, two vols., Rome, 1882-90 ; E. A. W. Bupur, The Book of 
Opening the Mouth, two vols., London, 1909. 
2 See A. M. BLackMAN in Journal, v, 159, with note 8. 
3 G. Motuer, Dee beitden Totenpapyrus Rhind, Leipzig, 1913, 16, 56. 
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Opening the Mouth are closely connected, both being based upon the supposed matutinal 
lustration and toilet of the sun-god. 

EpisopE 2, A preliminary censing of the statue. There were also other fumigations 
with incense at intervals during the course of the rite. 

It will have been seen that in the first episode of the Babylonian rite the statue was 
fumigated with incense, and that there were also subsequent fumigations as in the Egyptian 
rite. 

EpIsopEs 3 and 4. The statue was sprinkled with water from two sets of vessels, four to 
each set (see Fig. 2), The formula pronounced during the sprinklings asserts that thy 
purification (2.e. that of the divinity or person with whom the statue is being associated) is 
the purification of Horus, the purification of Horus is thy purification. Thy purification is 
the purification of Séth, the purification of Séth is thy purification. At the third repetition 
of the formula the divinity’s name is Thoth, and at the fourth, Sepa. The formula, therefore, 
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consecrated the water here employed by identifying it with that used b 
Heliopolitan lustrator-gods, Horus, Séth, Thoth, and Sepa. 

According to the Babylonian rite the statue, after being censed, was illuminated with a 
torch and then sprinkled with holy water, this censing and lustral washing taking place 
during the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd episodes. In Episode 1 of the Babylonian rite the sane of 
the holy-water stoup were identified with the sacred waters of the Tigris. In the Egyptia 
rite the water used for lustration was, as has just been pointed out, identified Recipes ‘ 
used by the four Heliopolitan lustrator-gods, 7.e. with that drawn fro 
to the sun-god*. 

1 See A. M. Buackaay, ibid., 156 ff. 


2 Ibid. The provenance of the water is only implied in this i i 
S$ particular lustration-f i 
rite of Opening the Mouth, by the mention of the names of Horus, Séth, Thoth, and nig a Bean 
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EpisoDEs 5-7. The statue was presented with ten balls of natron and five balls of 
incense for the purification of its mouth. 

In the Babylonian rite the mouth of the statue was washed and opened five times (see 
Episodes 3, 5, 7, 8, and 10), not with natron but apparently with butter and honey. 

EpisoDE 8. The actual purificatory ceremonies were brought to a close with the fumi- 
gation of the statue with incense. 

These eight ceremonies are followed by several (Nos. 9-24) which are peculiar to the 
Egyptian rite of Opening the Mouth as distinet from the other related Egyptian rites, and 
include the twofold slaughter of an ox, the slaying of two gazelles, and a duck or goose, the 
presentation of the foreleg (see Fig. 3) and heart of either ox to the statue, the touching of 
the mouth of the statue with various adzes (see Fig. +) and other implements, such as a 
chisel (see Fig. 5), and the rubbing of the statue’s mouth with milk. These acts were 








= 


Fig. 5. The mouth of the statue being opened with a chisel. 


supposed to open not only the mouth of the statue, but the eyes and ears as well, indeed 
endow it with the faculties of a living person. 

As we have seen, the tools of the workmen figure in the Babylonian rite, and Professor 
Langdon has suggested that they were employed in the same way as the adzes and other 
implements in the Egyptian rite, ze. the officiant touched the lips of the statue with them. 
The sacrifices of the oxen, gazelles, and goose correspond, perhaps, to the offering of a lamb 
on three different occasions in the Babylonian rite. Again, the smearing of the lips of the 
statue with milk may be compared with the washing of the mouth of the Babylonian statue 
with butter (see the rubric quoted on p. 51). 


lustration-formulae, used in closely connected rites, it is definitely asserted that the water is that of a pool 
sacred to the sun-god, or is actually the god’s own efflux. In Osirianized lustration-formulae, the water is 
identified with that which wells up from the source of the Nile at the first cataract, i.e. it is an exudation 
from the body of Osiris. See A. M. Blackman, Ree. de Trac., 40, 49-78. 
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EpisoDEs 25-33. The officiant now placed the white head-covering (nms) upon the 
statue and arrayed it in various coloured cloths, white, green, red, and dark red; he also 
hung the “ broad collar” (wsh) about its neck. 

These cloths may perhaps be compared with the white, blue, and red wools tied round 
the neck of the statue in the Babylonian rite. It will be remembered also that the statue 
of Nusku is described as being placed upon a throne and arrayed in fine linen, and that at 
the consecration of the statue of the sun-god, made by the order of King Nabuapaliddin, the 
officiant washed its mouth and put garments upon i. 

EPISODE 34. The statue was anointed with various unguents and the eyes were painted 
with green and black cosmetic. 

The mention of oils at the beginning of the text given in full on pp. 47-49, suggests 
that in the Babylonian rite also the statue was anointed at one stage or other in the pro- 
ceedings, though we are not actually told when this anointing took place. 

EpisopEs 35-37. The statue was now invested with various insignia of royalty for 
which there seems to be no parallel in the Babylonian nite. 

EpisopEs 38-41. After another censing of the statue, incense was burned to the 
uraeus-goddess and then to all the divinities of Egypt. This last-mentioned proceeding 
finds perhaps a parallel in Episodes 7 and 8 of the Babylonian rite, in each of which 
incense is offered to nine divinities. 

After a further censing of the statue and other preliminaries, such as the bringing in 
and purifying of the altar or offering-table, a meal was served. This ended, the floor was 
swept, and then the statue was solemnly borne away by nine companions or courtiers. 

The sweeping of the floor was an important act in the Ancient Egyptian temple and 
funerary liturgy. At the close of the service, before he left the sanctuary or tomb-chapel, 
the officiant carefully obliterated all traces of footprints with a besom or cloth. In the 
temple liturgy the officiant also swept the floor early in the proceedings as well as at the 
end), 

This sweeping of the floor seems likewise to have been an important ceremony in the 
Babylonian rite of Opening the Mouth, occurring in Episodes 1 and 3. 

The meal at the end of the Egyptian rite is to be compared with the constant presen- 
tation of food- and drink-offerings to the statue in the Babylonian rite. ° 

It will have been observed that at the end of the Babylonian rite the priest is instructed 
to take away the statues. Similarly at the end of the Egyptian rite the statue was removed 
not by the chief officiant however, but by the nine courtiers. 

It will also have been observed that the Babylonian priest is directed in Episodes 1, 4 
and 10 to illuminate the statue with a torch,—or is it a candle? In the Egyptian rite of 
Opening the Mouth the ceremonial use of the torch or candle is not enjoined. But as a 
matter of fact the ceremonial use of iighted candles is frequently referred to in Egyptian 
inscriptions. Candles were burned in tomb-chapels on the occasions of certain annual 
festivals’. They were also burned before the statues of divinities in the temples. Thus we 
find Tuthmosis IIT ordaining that a candle should be burned every day in the presence of 
both Ptah and Hathor in the temple of Ptah at Karnak*. It would seem, indeed, that a 
candle was regarded as the most ordinary and as the cheapest offering that could be made 


' See A. M. Buacksay, Rock Tombs of Meir, rv, 50 with note 1, where full references 
2 See Nina DEG. Davies and A. H. Garptver, The Tomb of Amenemhat, 97 ff. 
3 SetHe, Urkunden, 1v, 771 ff. : : ; 
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toa divinity’, This custom still survives in the cult of modern Egyptian saints, both Moslem 
and Christian”. 

Professor Langdon has pointed out (see pp. 52 ff.) that in Babylonia the rite of Opening 
the Mouth was performed over small images of the pest-god, to make them efficacious for 
expelling demons from the body of a sick person. In Egypt the rite was employed for 
similar purposes. In Pap. Turin, 131, 1-8 = Metternich Stele, 3-8, quoted by Dr. Gardiner 
in an article by him on Egyptian magic’, there is a spell for curing a person who has been 
bitten by a poisonous snake. The magician is to take a hawk made of isy-wood crowned 
with two feathers, open its mouth and offer it bread and beer (the staple food and drink of the 
Egyptians) and incense. He is then to place it on the face of one suffering from the bite of any 
snake and recite (the prescribed spell) from beginning to end. The spell in question conjures 
the poison to leave the sufferer, and the conjuration is definitely said to be the utterance of 
Horus, whom, of course, the feather-crowned hawk represented. By means of the Opening 
of the Mouth the image was identified with the god, and mysteriously imbued with his life 
and power, and he thereupon became immanent in it (see above, p. 53, note 2). Accordingly 
when the magician recited these words of Horus in the presence of the image, it was as 
though Horus recited them himself. The figure was offered food, of course, because it was 
regarded as being endued with life and therefore requiring sustenance, the Egyptians 
always supposing that the gods and the dead needed food and drink no less than living 
men. 

Again the shawabty-like wooden figure, which was set on a brick pedestal and placed on 
a hole in the north wall of the burial chamber of an Egyptian tomb, was made efficacious 
for the protection of that chamber by having the Opening of the Mouth performed on it*. 
By the same rite also the so-called heart-scarab was made efficacious for securing its pos- 
sessor justification at the posthumous trial®. The purpose of the rite in both these cases 
was not so much to identify the object consecrated with any particular divinity or entity 
(though the charm engraved upon it speaks of the heart-scarab as the dead man’s ka) as to 
imbue it with life. Thus mysteriously alive both wooden figure and scarab would be truly 
efficacious. 

Professor Langdon considers that the term Washing of the Mouth, which is probably 
synonymous with Opening of the Mouth, is used in a “ perverted sense” when referring to 
the ritual of consecrating a bronze tambourine, which seems to have been placed as a symbol 
of music in the hall of the temple musicians in Babylon (see p. 52). 

But perhaps there is not quite so much perversion as Professor Langdon is inclined to 
suppose. Was not the tambourine thus consecrated with a view to its becoming a vital and 
potent object, partaking of the same mysterious power as was conferred by the performance 
of the rite on images of divinities ? 

I know of no Egyptian instance of the rite of Opening the Mouth being put to exactly 
such a use. The nearest approach is perhaps the Opening of the Mouth of the heart-scarab; 
yet the scarab represents a living thing, a beetle. But was the tambourine the symbol of a 
divinity ? If so, then the employment of the rite in this instance is easily understandable 
from the Egyptian standpoint. For example, the sistrum and munit-collar were not only 


1 See above, pp. 9ff Also GARDINER In Rec. de Trur., 40, 79. 

2 See W. S. Brackman in Discovery, 1v, 11, 283, 286 ; v, 67, 71. 

3 Hastines, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethies, viii, 264. 

+ Davigs and GARDINER, Tomb of .imenemhet, 117. 5 Op, cit., 2. 
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closely associated with the cult of the goddess Hathor and regarded as her emblems, but 
she was supposed to be immanent in them; Hathor appears not only as “ Possessor of the 
mit,” but is actually herself the mnit, It is more than likely that the image venerated in 
the temple of Denderah, which represents Hathor as a mnit?, had its mouth opened before 
it was installed there as an object of worship. 

It might be pointed out in this connection that the separate parts of the censer used in 
an Egyptian temple, namely the bronze holder and the small pottery brazier in which the 
burning charcoal was placed, were regarded as separate entities and were addressed as such 
in the formulae pronounced by the priest when he laid hands upon them and proceeded to 
put them together’. 

In Babylonia the rite of Washing and Opening the Mouth was also performed on priests 
at their consecration and on other occasions. Professor Langdon has supplied me with the 
following particulars :— 

“Two classes of priests, and in fact the two most important kinds of priests, are known 
to have passed through this ritual, not only, apparently, at their consecration, but at any 
time when by inadvertence they had lost power over demons or favour with the gods. The 
sacramental priests who alone operated in magical ceremonies were the asipu order or 
representatives of the water-god and ministers primarily of his cult. An incantation per- 
formed by an asipu over a sick man supposed to be possessed by the demons begins :—Jam 
of the river-god, I am of the god [ ]; the a8ipu who gives life to the land; the great 
magician who walks in the city am I; the asipu of Eridu‘ whose mouth has been washed 
am I*, The priests of divination (bart) were submitted to the same ritual whenever they 
failed to obtain revelations from the gods®. It is probable that any one admitted to the 
order of the augurs was consecrated by washing and opening of the mouth’.” 

I know of no such extended use of this rite in Egypt. The nearest, approaches to such 
a usage are the following :— 

Part of the purification of a priest, before entering upon his course of service in the 
temple to which he was attached, was his drinking of natron for a certain number of days*. 
The purification undergone by the Pharaoh in the House of the Morning, or temple-vestry 
before he officiated in the temple liturgy, included the chewing of natron for the cleansing 
of his mouth, this substance being spat out when sufficiently chewed’, Lastly we are informed 
that the wailing women who bemoaned Osiris had to purify themselves four times before 
they could stand within the door of the Broad Hull, and they also washed their mouths 
chewed natron, and purified themselves with incense, in order that they and the lamenita: 
tions with which they beatified the dead god might be pure”. 

It will ae been seen that the Egyptian and Babylonian rites of Opening the Mouth 
bere! a nm, oe SS rie oy m0 ew np 

3 ’ : wo rites, I personally incline to the view 
that they are both derived from a common ancestor, rather than that one was derived from 
the other. The Babylonian rite is clearly so thoroughly Babylonian and the Egyptian rite 


A. M. BhackMAN in Journal, vu, 14. 2 Ibid., 23 
Moret, Rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte, 16-20, ae 
City of the water-god Ea. ° C.T., 16, 5, 170-177. ° ZIMMERN, Ritualtafeln, No. 1009. 
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so thoroughly Egyptian. In the Egyptian rite not only has every episode an Egyptian 
signification, but, apart from certain interpolations, the series of episodes forms a con- 
tinuous whole, viz. the Solar-Pharaonic toilet followed by a meal. These two elements, the 
royal toilet and the meal, are the basis of all the other main Egyptian religious rites, namely 
the preparation of the body for burial, the funerary liturgy, the temple-liturgy and the 
purification of the Pharaoh in the temple-vestry'. 

If there is any connection between Babylonia and Egypt in respect of this rite, it must 
date back to very early times, perhaps to times when the ancestors of certain racial elements 
that found their way eventually into Egypt on the one hand and Mesopotamia on the other, 
lived together in North Syria or Asia Minor?. Those people may have had some rite of 
Opening the Mouth of statues, which they carried into either country, where it underwent 
modifications in accordance with the ideas with which it came in contact. 

One thing seems certain and that is that the Egyptians did not get the rite from the 
Babylonians. It is essentially Egyptian as we know it and, as already stated, is closely 
linked with all the main Egyptian religious rites. 

It should here be pointed out that because of its close association with the Solar- 
Pharaonic toilet, which took place at dawn, the rite of Opening the Mouth of an Egyptian 
statue was also supposed to be celebrated at dawn'*. 

It will have been observed that the Babylonian rite was likewise celebrated in the 
small hours of the morning, terminating just after dawn. The question I should like to put 
to Assyriologists is: Was there any reason why the Babylonian ceremony should take 
place at that time? If not, then it is just possible that the Babylonians borrowed the rite 
from Egypt‘ and adapted it thoroughly in course of time to Babylonian ideas and mythology, 
meaningless incidents like the night to dawn celebration of the rite surviving. Finally, were 
the coloured wools of significance in Babylonian ritual, or are they survivals from, or mis- 
understandings of, the Egyptian coloured cloths ? 


1 A, M. BuackmaN in Journal, v, 155-164. ? See above, p. 47. 
3 A. M. Buackmay, ibid., 155. 4 Cf. Lancpon in Journal, vu, 137-145. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE appearance of Vol. x, Part 1 of the Journal as a separate part does not, as might 
be thought, herald a return to the old system of four issues each year, but is the unavoid- 
able result of editorial difficulties. It is probable that Part 1 will appear by itself in June 
or early July, and Parts 11 and Iv as a combined number later in the year. Part 11 will 
contain a long and important article by Mr. Winlock on the tombs of the kings of the 
Seventeenth Dynasty at Thebes. 


Excavation was carried on at El-‘Amarnah from early in October 1923 until the begin- 
ning of February 1924. The work has now closed down, the division has been made, and it 
is hoped that an exhibition of the finds allotted to the Society will be held in July. Digging 
was begun on October 9th under the direction of Mr. F. G. Newton who, fortunately for the 
Society, has been able to act as architect and draughtsman on all three expeditions to 
El-‘Amarnah, and who this year commanded the expedition for the early part of the season, 
ae. until the beginning of January. On his departure the work was carried on by Mr. F. LI. 
Griffith, who had intended arriving earlier, but was prevented by a severe illness which kept 
him at Cairo and Helwan for a couple of months. Work was first started on the town site, 
many houses being cleared, and a considerable number of finds made. Among the most 
interesting were four bronze knives, all in excellent condition, measuring about 33 to 40 cm. 
in length, and a small figure of the king wearing the blue crown with a uraeus and skirt of 
gold leaf; the head was separate from the body, and unfortunately the feet and stand are 
missing, but the colour is well preserved and bright. 

At the beginning of November Mr. Newton took a squad of men to the north of Et-Til, 
more than an hour's walk from El-Hag Kandil, and opened up a square mound, which from 
its general appearance gave the impression that it might cover important ruins. It proved 
to be the site of a very fine palace with a large central court, probably originally containing 
water, surrounded on three sides by colonnades with series of rooms or cubicles behind. The 
outer wall of the palace forms an enclosure 144 by 115m. On the east side of the pool were 
the palace buildings, on the west open courts with chambers round, and on the north the 
cattle stables; the south has not yet been excavated. All the rooms to the north and west 
side of the court had remains of plaster decoration, but in so flaky a condition that it will 
be impossible to remove it. Many of the walls are preserved to a height of six feet. Quan- 
tities of carved stone from the columns came to light, so that it may be possible to make 
accurate restorations of the rooms and colonnades. In the cattle stables were many carved 
stalls still in situ, but in a sadly damaged condition. Owing to Mr. Newton’s contract to 
join Mr. Woolley at Ur the work on the palace has had to be held over for another season 
when it is hoped that he may be able to complete it. So far rather more than half has been 
carefully uncovered and planned, and it is expected that the other half will correspond in 
architectural design. 

Mr. Griffith continued the work on the town site, excavating many houses, among them 
a magnificent one belonging to Pnehesi, probably the owner of the tomb recorded by 
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Mr. N. de G. Davies. This work is tedious as the site is so extensive, but it is of great 
importance, and although nothing sensational has been discovered this season, yet an 
amount of solid work has been done, and valuable information gained. 

The work was finally closed down on February 6th, Mr. Emery has gone on to join 
Mr. Robert Mond at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, Mr. Glanvil returned direct to England, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith remained on till the end of February. Professor T. Whittemore, the 
American representative on the staff, spent most of November and December with Mr. Newton 
but left at the close of the year. 


The five lectures given during the winter months were fairly well attended, though the 
change of hall does not appear to be a popular move, and many of the regular attendants 
are hoping for a return to the Royal Society’s rooms. The first two lectures were announced 
in our last number. On January 16th Professor Elliot Smith, F.R.S., gave a highly interest- 
ing lecture on “Medicine and Mummies.” This was succeeded by a lecture from Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth, C.M.G., on “The Hittites,” a most able summary of practically all that is so far 
known about these people, and on February 26th Dr. H. R. Hall gave a similar account of 
“The Philistines.” This concluded the series for the season, though it is sincerely hoped 
that we shall have an account of the season’s work at El--Amarnah when the excavators 
return to England. 


It may not be out of place here to draw the attention of Egyptologists to the fact that 
the important results of the Oxford Expedition in Nubia, 1910 to 1913, are being published 
by Mr. F. LL Griffith in the Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, issued by the 
Liverpool University Institute of Archaeology. The first two seasons were spent at Faras 
and the third at Sanam, part of the site of the ancient Napata. Mr. Griffith’s publication of 
his results, which is profusely illustrated, began in Volume vill of the Annals and is still 
continuing in Volume XI, the current volume. His results have a particular interest for 
readers of the Journal in connection with Dr. Reisner’s article on the Meroitic Kingdom of 
Ethiopia in our last year’s issue. 


The Champollion Centenaire of 1922, which has been previously referred to in these 
Notes, was the occasion of the publication of a series of studies by a large number of 
Egyptologists under the title of Recueil d'études égyptologiques dediées d la mémorre de 
Jean-Frangois Champollion. The Editor had intended to have the volume reviewed by a 
number of reviewers, each dealing with articles affecting his own special branch. This has, 
however, proved impracticable and we must content ourselves with giving a very short 
account of the volume here. 

Several articles deal with Champollion himself. L. de Blacas gives an inventory of some 
hitherto unpublished Champollion documents, S. de Ricci gives a most valuable biblio- 
graphy from which some idea of the astounding versatility of the decipherer of the hiero- 
glyphs may be gained, E. Naville deals with Champollion’s grammar and Jean Capart 
writes attractively on Champollion et Cart égyptien. 

Of the other articles the most sensational is undoubtedly that in which Breasted 
describes the newly re-discovered Edwin Smith Medical Papyrus, a treatise on surgery. It 
is to be hoped that Professor Breasted’s immense commitments in other directions will not 
prevent him from giving the world at least a facsimile of this document in the very near 
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future. Another new papyrus is made known to us by Sir Ernest Budge in his article 
ealled The precepts of life by Amen-em-Apt: a facsimile of this has fortunately since been 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Among so many good things it is almost invidious to pick out anything for special 
mention, but if this might be allowed we should fix upon A. Moret’s L’accession de la plébe 
égyptienne aux droits religieux et politiques sous le Moyen Empire and Blackman’s Study 
of the liturgy celebrated in the temple of the Aton at Hl-Amarna as being particularly 
important contributions to Egyptology. 

The volume is a dignified and fitting memorial to the scholar whose genius it com- 
memorates. 
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The Origin of Magic and Religion. By W. J. Perry, M.A. Methuen & Co., London, 1923. 


I wish I could believe all that Mr. Perry tells me. Anthropology for him is such a simple science. To 
use a pet phrase of his “it all comes out,” rather like the complicated problems in our school algebra 
examinations, where everything cancels in the last line leaving plain a or b: dullards like myself, however, 
go on covering sheet after sheet with figures and getting no result. 

Mr. Perry is perfectly candid as to the value of his results. He believes that Professor Elliot Smith 
and he have discovered a new anthropology, and that most of the old will have to go: he is even a little 
irritated because some of the older anthropologists are unable to see this. 

Let us admit at the outset that these two scholars have rendered an important service to anthropology 
in insisting on the homogeneity of early civilization in various parts of the world as opposed to its 
heterogeneity. It may be further reckoned to them for virtue that they can both “think black” as the 
anthropologists say, that is, they realize that the origin of a primitive or savage custom may be something 
So outré, so grotesque as to be outside the wildest flights of fancy of a civilized mind. Thus when we read 
in Mr. Perry’s book that the Mikado, as high priest of the national sun-cult, “is but attending the altar of 
his ancestors, whose line presumably goes right back into the family of the Children of the Sun at Helio- 
polis in Egypt,” or that the “archaic civilization” was spread by men wandering about the globe in search 
of cowries, pearl-oysters and other “givers of life,” or of “(an earthly paradise” where immortality is to 
be found, we must not follow our first impulse and throw the volume aside unread. We have a right, how- 
ever, to ask that these somewhat astonishing statements should be substantiated, if not by a rigorous 
train of logical argument, at least by a concatenation of very high probabilities, based on detailed evidence 
of the most accurate and unassailable type. Mr. Perry admits this, for he tells us on p. 2 that he will rely 
“on nothing but what is patent fact, or what can directly be inferred therefrom.” Two tests must therefore 
be applied to the immense structure which he has built up: firstly we must verify his evidence, and 
secondly we must examine the general principles of reasoning which he applies to this evidence. If either 
of these fails to stand the test the whole building must collapse. 

Mr. Perry’s book is called The Origin of Magic and Religion, but it is in point of fact simply a re- 
statement, with the religious aspect eraphasized, of the argument of his larger volume, The Children of the 
Sun, His theory, expressed briefly, is as follows :— 

In early, though not the earliest times, he believes he can trace across the world from Europe to Asia 
and over the Pacitic to America a homogeneous culture to which he gives the name “the archaic civiliza- 
tion,” the principal characteristics of which include the building of pyramids, mummification of rulers, 
sun-cult, dual organization in the state, irrigation, terraced cultivation, the use of megalithic monuments and 
of polished stone axes. This civilization is so uniform that Mr. Perry thinks it must have a single origin, 
and this he traces to Egypt of the time of about the Fifth Dynasty. Its spread is due to Egyptian 
“Children of the Sun,” members of the ruling family, going forth to look for an “earthly paradise” and 
for “givers of life.” 

Mr. Perry sets out with three very wide assumptions. In the first place he denies any value to 
geographical or climatic influences in the spreading of cultures; all depends for him on the working of 
men’s own minds. He is perhaps right in thinking that the desiccation theory of the movement of peoples 
has been overdone, but one cannot for that reason simply ignore geographical and climatic considerations 
as he does. After all, we know, to take extreme cases, that man was driven out of certain regions by the 
coming of ice, that a hunting tribe must follow the movements of its prey, and that a pastoral people must 
follow the grass. Mr. Perry may reply that none of this applies to his people, who are agriculturists, but 
does not all pre-industrial history show us that a fertile soil is the greatest temptation to one’s neighbours ? 
Those big movements of peoples which we can still study from contemporary records lend no support to a 
theory in which geographical pressure, personal ambition, religious and political prejudice have no place- 
That the Spanish Jews settled in Salonica in search of the earthly paradise will hardly be accepted by 
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those who have campaigned there, nor did the hapless Russian aristocrats who starve on the streets of 
London and Paris set forth in search of pearls and cowries. Yet the great forces which caused these and 
other vaster movements of men and culture simply do not exist for Mr. Perry. 

But he would reply that such movements are all based on war, which was non-existent at the time of 
the “archaic civilization.” It is hardly possible to discuss this assumption at length here, but there is 
surely an initial difficulty in supposing that rman, evolved and trained up in the hard school of self- 
preservation against a hundred animals stronger than himself, had grown up “naturally peaceful,” and that 
it was not until he needed human sacrifices for the tombs of his monarchs that the idea of warfare ever 
occurred to him (p. 114). What, in any case, will Mr. Perry do with the endless records of early wars in 
Sumeria and Babylonia which, whatever chronology we accept, are earlier than the spread of his archaic 
civilization from Egypt? Nay let us consider Egypt itself. Mr. Perry is perhaps not to be blamed for his 
belief that the early Egyptians were not a warlike people, for it is to be found in many a book on 
Egyptology, though it is based on nothing more than the fact that we hear little of standing armies or 
mercenaries before the New Kingdom. It suits Mr. Perry’s case to accept this and to imagine the 
Egyptians of the early dynasties as peaceful folk’. Yet in reality there is no more monstrous error. The 
archaic slate palettes and knife handles depict wars, and the earliest commemorative tablets in Sinai, 
instead of recording the exploitation of the turquoise mines, show us scenes in which the king smites his 
Bedawi foes, while the gods, sad to relate, stand by in mute approval. The Narmer of the Libyan cylinder 
and the famous slate palette with their thousands of prisoners was hardly a man of peace, and Den of the 
First Dynasty named one of his regnal years after the “first time of smiting the East,” while the vast 
archaic fortresses of Abydos were certainly not built to remedy unemployment. 

So much then for Mr. Perry’s second great assumption. The third is perhaps the hardiest of all. It is 
the assumption, generally tacit, that identical customs or usages found in two separate regions are likely 
to have a single origin. This is of course a subject on which there will probably never be agreement, and 
if an anthropologist likes to assume it we can hardly disprove it, though anything which he infers from it 
must be regarded as theory and theory only. It leaves no place whatever for the possibility of similar 
customs being due to the similar working of the human mind in different places to meet similar needs. 
Surely this cannot be ignored. Let us take an example. I will not insist on the possibility that a primitive 
agriculture might gradually have arisen in more places than one through the fact that men began to 
protect against molestation and destruction the wild trees, shrubs and herbs which they despoiled for food. 
Once however agriculture had arisen, irrigation, in places where it is necessary, may surely follow as a 
matter of course, and terraced cultivation as a matter almost of necessity to people living in a hilly country. 
Yet Mr. Perry finds it necessary to ascribe both these to single Egyptian origins. Surely a strong case 
might be made out for the belief that in proportion as a custom or usage corresponds to a common natural 
need or development so there is less logical obligation to suppose a common origin. 

Such then are Mr. Perry’s three main assumptions. I admit none of them, but I am ready to believe 
that others may accept all three. I only insist that all three are essential to his theory and that none of 
them can be proved. I prefer to think that man even in 2500 B.c. was still to some extent at the mercy of 
nature, and that in so far as he moved of his own free will he was generally in search of a much more 
practical “giver of life” than any of Mr. Perry’s, namely food. I believe too that the early world had its 
Alexanders and its Napoleons, men urged on by little more than a blind personal or patriotic ambition, 
and that they helped to mould its history and spread its culture, without any regard for “givers of life.” 

Mr. Perry is not squeamish about chronology. His Children of the Sun leave Egypt towards the end of 
the Old Kingdom, a date which the lowest computation places two or three centuries before 2000 Bc. He 
gives us but little idea of the rate at which they travel, and he is perhaps well advised here, for his archaic 
civilization seems to bear very variable and uncertain dates in different areas, Frequently he has no 
evidence whatsoever for the date of a cultural element: in such case he contents himself with telling us 
that the present natives recognize it as something belonging to their predecessors in the country. 
It may be imagined that with time and space so plastic in Mr. Perry’s hands his task is an easy one, and 
he has little difficulty in moulding together, in spite of miles and centuries, a culture which antistien him 
as being homogeneous and to which he gives the rather unexpected name of the “archaic civilization,” 
Some of its elements seem to us somewhat fluid in content, in particular his “du vanizati 
ruling class,” which is by no means that defined by Rivers, as we mane have rie ernie ae 


1 Children of the Sun, p. 463. 
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be possible to find in almost every suciety a dual organization of some kind. Rome had her patricians and 
plebeians, Italy has her Kings and her Popes, nay, we ourselves have our Whigs and Tories, or, if these 
will not serve the turn, our two Houses of Parliament. Mr. Perry naturally finds such dualisms in every 
community in his culture circle, hut it is not in each case the same kind of dualism, nor is it, as it ought 
to be for his purpose, the same dualism which we tind in Egypt. I have always wondered, too, how, on this 
theory, the archaic communities came to have a ruling class in two divisions, (7) the Children of the Sun 
connected with the sky, and (5) a class associated with the underworld, for though Mr. Perry finds both 
these classes in Egypt, he expressly states that only one class, the Children of the Sun, went abroad and 
spread the new culture. It is curious, too, that these wanderers failed to communicate the most wonderful 
gift they had to give, namely the power of writing. T am also sometimes puzzled to know how the royal 
family provided the supply of men, and, I presuine, women too, necessary to spread a civilization over half 
the world. But perhaps Mr. Perry will tell us this in his promised second volume. 

IT cannot refrain from astonishment when I see Egypt quoted as the home of the polished stone axe and 
the megalithic monument, the former of which is rare in Egypt and the latter absent, except for one 
doubtful example up on the high desert. Mr. Perry, however, in quite cheerful about these things. It 1s 
true, he says, that the polished stone axe is not an Egyptian tool, but when the Egyptians went to Nubia 
to get gold they found no flint, and therefore used the local Nubian stone, and so originated polished stone 
axes. As an example of argumentative ingenuity this is entertaining: as a piece of solid argument it is 
negligible. As for the Egyptian origin of the megalithic monuments Mr. Perry falls back on Professor 
Elliot Smith who has “finally solved” the problem of the dolmen and “shown that it is nothing more 
than a degenerate Egyptian mastaba tomb.” Mr. Perry omits to mention that Ellict Smith's “solution” is 
very definitely rejected by those who have mont deeply studied the megalithic monuments. 

Mr. Perry makes his task too easy for himself. He wishes to establish the single origin of a vast 
civilization, and he starts by laying down certain features as characteristic of it. These features are very 
numerous, and they become more so as Mr. Perry's researches progress. They are so numerous, in fact, that it 
is almost impossible to find any part of the world which has not at some time or another both possessed 
and lacked sufficient of them to justify either its inclusion in or its exclusion from the “archaic civilization.” 
The advantages of this for purposes of argument can easily be seen. In the same fashion Mr. Perry 
smooths the way before himself when he deals with “yivers of life.” The builders of the megalithic 
monuments were, he believes, looking for “givers of life.” He attempts to prove this by drawing extremely 
small scale maps showing the distribution of the megalithic monument» and pointing out that they are 
often situated near a source of some particular “giver of life” But anyone can do this if his maps are as 
small and his list of “givers of life” as long as Mr. Perry’s are. It would seem to include every substance 
which in any country and at any time has been regarded as a “giver of hfe”. it it is not jade or quartz it 
is gold, if it is not gold it 1s the pearl-oyster, and if the latter 1s not to be found the pearl-mussel will serve 
his turn. Sometimes the evidence is no better than that there are old gold-workings (date unknown) near 
the monuments, or a river which even now contains a certain small quantity of gold. If all else fails the 
cowrie will do, for does not Professor Elliot Smith believe it to he a ‘“‘viver of life” from its resemblance 
to the “portal of birth.” I shall be more inclined to believe in Mr, Perry's pearl-seekers when he can show 
me pearls in early Mediterranean and Egyptian! toinbs and settlements; at present they are conspicuously 
absent. I have often wondered, too, what the megalithic builders of Malta were seeking in an island totally 
devoid of all useful resources, and even of all the ‘givers of life” in Mr. Perry’s long list. 

We now pasy on to treat of Mr. Perry's detailed evidence. This 1s drawn from every quarter of the 
globe, and naturally each section of it. must be examined by a specialist in that particular area. Con- 
sequently I propose to deal here mainly with the Egyptian evidence, premising that since Egypt is the 
source of Mr. Perry’s archaic civilization this particular body of evidence is of vital importance to his 
thesis, and should therefore conform to the highest standard of accuracy and reliability. 

I am bound to say that I have often a difficulty in recognizing Egypt of Old Kingdom times in the garb 
in which Mr. Perry has dressed her up. Some of his “facts” are literally not true. Others have a kernel 
of truth in them, but are not true in the sense in which he presents and uses them. Sometimes it is the 
slight perversion of a word, sometimes the distortion of an idea, sometimes the unconscious suppression of 

a part of a truth, and most frequently of all the addition of a question-hegging epithet. However, 
generalities are easy, aud it is nore important to give examples, and in doing so I shall occasionally take 


1 In Children of the Sun, p. 388. we are actually told that among the Egyptians pearls were ‘givers of lite’! 
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the liberty of choosing them not from Egypt but from other regions which have fallen within the sphere 
of my studies. 

Mr. Perry believes in the existence at an early stage of civilization of a “Great Mother Goddess.” His 
sole evidence for this is the occurrence in various countries, from Aurignacian times onward, of a type of 
female figure in clay or stone with the hips and certain other parts of the anatomy grossly exaggerated. 
Both Mr. Perry and Professor Elliot Sinith interpret these figures as those of a Great Mother Cioddess. 
Mr. Perry rightly rejects Elliot Smith's suggestion that the abnormalities of the figure are an attempt to 
combine the figure of a woman with the form of a cowrie, a shell closely symbolical ‘according tu E. 8.) of 
birth, and hence connected with a Mother Goddess. Having rejected this Mr. Perry still clings to the idea 
that the figure is that of a Mother Goddess who “first took shape as a woman with the maternal parts 
greatly exaggerated.” Yet everyone who has seriously studied these early steatopygous figures knows that 
in almost every case the traits exaggerated are not those indicative of pregnancy nor yet uf maternity in 
the wider sense. In any case, what is to prove that these figures, particularly the Aurignacian examples, 
represent a goddess? Why not a hurnan being? Yet these are among the “patent facts” on which 
Mr. Perry’s theory is built. We may add too that the steatopygous figures of Evypt, where Mr. Perry is 
particularly anxious to establish a Mother Goddess, ave precisely those which most obstinately resist the 
maternity explanation. 

Mr. Perry’s treatment of the Mother Goddess in Egypt is, indeed, one of the worst parts of his argu- 
ment. It is essential to him, as it was to Professor Elliot Smith, that Egypt should havea “Great Mother 
Goddess.” Hathor is selected as the victim. She is then subjected to a course of argument by Professor 
Elhot Smith which whirls us breathless from assuinption to assuinption (Evulution of the Dragon, V5 th. 
‘‘ Hathor was originally nothing more than an amulet to enhance fertility and vitality.” The sole evidence 
for this appears to be that on the Narmer palette the king wears a girdle frou which hang Hathor-heads 
“in place of the cowry-amulets of more primitive peoples” (op, cit., Fig. 18). She then becomes a moon- 
goddess, because of the relation of the lunar period to reproduction, next a cow because she feeds her 
children with milk, and finally emerges as a “Great Mother Goddess,” a result achieved nainly by 
assuming the conclusion at the start, and a result, be it added, which would considerably have startled the 
Egyptians themselves, in whose early literature there is not a single reference to Hathor ag a Great 
Mother Goddess!. In Mr. Perry’s books we find this process complete, and Hathor is rarely referred to 
by him without the addition “The Great Mother Goddess of Egypt.” But Mr. Perry beheves in having 
two strings to his bow, and in case Hathor should fail him he has other Mother Goddesses in reserve. On 
p. 20 we read “Upper and Lower Egypt each had a protecting mother goddess,” the reference being of 
course to Nekhbet and Wazyt. But in all Egyptian hterature there is not the slightest hint that these 
were “mother goddesses.” The word “mother” ig Mr. Perry’s own insertion and is a typical example of 
the question-begging epithet?. 

Mr. Perry is anxious to link Hathor up as Mother Goddess with various “givers of life” (p, 19), cowries 
and gold for instance. The latter is easy, for Hathor bears the name “Gold” (nut originally the epithet 
“golden” as Mr. Perry states). He is unwise, however, to quote as a “fact” Professor Elliot Smith's state- 
ment that the “earliest hieroglyphic sign for gold was a necklace of cowries.” There is no evidence for it, 
nor is there for the statement that the Egyptians regarded the turquoise asa giver of life, 

On pp. 11 and 12 we read “ We find, for instance, that the Egyptian had devised the notion of a Magic 
Wand....It has been shown conclusively that this idea was derived from the functions of the uterus,” 
ale Perry is here concerned, as the reader will have guessed, to show that the Egyptians believed in 

givers of life.” The connection between the instrument used by the Egyptians in the Opening of the 
Mouth SEO: which Mr. Perry not unjustly calls a Magic Wand, and the uterus, a “giver of Tife,” far 
from being shown conclusively,” is the merest conjecture based on its form, which might be said remotely 
to resemble the bicurnate uterus of animals (Griffith, Hieroglyphs, p. 60). 

On P. 22 Mr. Perry perpetuates another hypothesis of Professor Elliot Smith for which very little 
support is to be found in the hieroglyphs. He is anxious to prove that the Mother Goddess in Egypt 
became connected with irrigation, and with pottery-inaking, and his evidence for this belief is that “ a the 


1 If the phrase means anything at all it must denote a goddess who is (1) the mother of mankind and (2) the 
goddess of fertility. In the Egyptian texts Hathor is neither, 

2 The fact that a goddess suckles the king does not make her a ‘* mother goddess’ in Mr, Perry’s sense of the 
words. ; 
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earliest Egyptian hieroglyphic writing the picture of a pot of water was taken as the symbol of womanhood, 
the ‘vessel’? which received the seed.” Now the sign & used in the writing of “woman” and “vulva” is 
probably in origin quite distinct from the sign wy (perhaps a vase containing a liquid; see MoLLER, 
Paldographie, 1, 9, note 1), and even were this not the case, that is to say, even if the sign (Y Was 
originally used in writing the word “woman,” and even if it could be shown with certainty to be a vessel 
of water, this would not for a moment prove that the Egyptians conceived of woman as “the ‘vessel’ 
which received the seed,” and the occasional use of this sign to determine z/ (cuire) is equally indecisive. 
Mr. Perry, bowever, swallows this whole and on the same page goes on to speak of the many primitive 
vessels which show the relationship between women and pots. He might have added the hundreds of 
examples from Egypt alone which would show a similar relation between men and pots or geese and pots. 
Pots in the form of or with some of the characteristics of women, men or animals are common in nearly 
every civilization and do not necessarily show a relation between pottery and the particular living being 
imitated. Indeed this passage (pp. 21-22) is typical of Mr. Perry’s method throughout. In two short pages he 
is able to satisfy himself of the connection between the Mother Goddess, irrigation and pottery-making. It 
is all so plausible as we skim lightly over it, and 1t crumbles so completely the moment we look into it. 
Here is the process:—Great Mother Goddess—womanhood—vessel which receives the seed—water-puts— 
water and pots—irrigation! and pottery-making. These in Mr. Perry's argument are nu more connected by 
relations of cause and effect than our thoughts as we sit in an armchair thinking about nothing in 
particular: there is transition, but no true logical connection. Macaulay once said of Southey “ A chain of 
associations is to him what a chain of reasoning is to other men.” 

On p. 26 there are two statements which will astonish the Egyptologist. The first is to the etfect that 
in Egypt we can watch the unbroken march of civilization from late palaeolithic times down to the 
Pyramid Age. One of the most remarkable phenomena of Egypt is the fact that as far as our knowledge 
goes at present there is a complete break between the palaeolithic and the predynastic, the latter appearing 
quite suddenly with a ready-made civilization, including possibly the use of copper. Future research may 
fill up this gap, but at present it isa great gulf. The second statement is to the effect that “all the known 
evidence goes to show that the other early communities of the civilization of the Ancient East derived their 
culture, directly or indirectly, from Egypt of the predynastic or early dynastic age.” We should like to ask 
Mr. Perry what is the evidence which shows that the early civilization of Elam or Sumer for instance 
was derived from Egypt. There are not wanting those who think precisely the contrary, aud even those of 
us who do not go as far as that are totally unacquainted with the “known evidence” to which Mr. Perry 
refers. 

On p. 30 we meet another instance of Mr. Perry’s method of establishing connections. We are told 
“Tnquiry shows at once that the early kings of Egypt and Sumer were especially connected with the 
irrigation systems of those countries.” The evidence adduced for this is that an early picture shows the 
Egyptian king cutting the first sod of an irrigation canal. Granting that Mr. Perry's interpretation of the 
picture is correct we could in the same way prove that His Majesty King George V is specially connected 
with architecture because a picture in the newspapers record» bin laying the foundation-stone of a public 
building. There is no evidence to prove any special connection between the rulers and irrigation, though 
every ruler was as a matter of course interested in what was in fact the very life of his country. Mr. Perry 
similarly argues “The royal family was closely interested in calendrical matters: for in the early royal 
inscriptions, mention is made constantly of the height of the Nile.” In this short sentence there is an 
inaccuracy on a point of fact and an unjustified inference. The inscriptions in Mr. Perry’s mind are the 
Palermo Stone and its congeners, which are not royal inscriptions at all, but year by year records of 
Egyptian history. The height of the Nile is given for each year merely because it is a fact of vital 
importance to Egypt, and to argue from that to a close connection with the royal family is simply a non 
sequitur. 

When Mr. Perry enters the field of Egyptian religion he goes badly astray. On p. 32 we are told that 
“Osiris was in Egypt connected with mummification.’ Here is a good instance of a fact which is true but 
not in the sense in which Mr. Perry uses it. Osiris is only connected with mummification in the sense that 
he is represented in art as a mummy, as were also Ptah and Min, and he is represented as a muminy 
merely because he is dead. The god who is specially connected with mummitication is of course Anubis. 


1 Here, as elsewhere in the book, Mr. Perry confuses natural inundation with artificial irrigation. 
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On p. 33 Mr. Perry proceeds to exploit his statement about Osiris. “The coming into being of the practice 
of mummification...caused the king of Egypt to be regarded as Horus, the son of Osiris.” Ill-gotten gains 
never prosper, and one false inference has here led to a second worse than itself: there is no particle of 
evidence in reality to show that the conception of the king as Horus, a conception older than our first 
known mummies, was in any way dependent on Osiris. Lower on the same page we find quoted with 
approval Elliot Smith’s statement that “Osiris was the prototype of all gods, his ritual was the basis of all 
religious ceremonial.” Mr. Perry elaborates this “The Egyptians claimed that all funerary cults originated 
with Osiris, that he gave them their religious doctrines, their rites, the rules for their sanctuaries and plans 
for their temples.” No falser statements were ever made about Egypt. The authors of them seem unaware 
of the existence of religious cults other than those of a funerary nature in which Osiris figured so 
prominently. They would do well to study some of Dr. Blackman’s latest work, based on the Egyptian 
texts, in which it is shown that the temple ritual throughout Egypt was almost wholly derived primarily 
from the cult of the sun-god, the Osirian element being mainly secondary. 

On p. 34 I must’ crave leave to dispute some of Mr. Perry’s “patent facts.” The royal tombs of the 
first dynasties were not mastabas, as he would have us believe, or, if they were, the mastaba portion has 
been so completely swept away that no archaeologist has ever claimed its existence. Mr. Perry proceeds 
“ These (mastaba) tombs were given up in the Third Dynasty by the royal family.” On the contrary it is 
precisely in the Third Dynasty that the first royal mastaba-tombs appear. 

I do not know where Mr. Perry got the “fact” that the calendar was invented in Heliopolis. The 
astronomical evidence, if it is to be trusted, shows nothing more than that the calendar must have taken 
its rise somewhere about the 30th degree south latitude. There were doubtless several important early 
Egyptian towns within this limit, and Mr. Perry selects Heliopolis merely because it suits his hypothesis 
and then proceeds to speak of the “fact” that the solar calendar was invented there. It is no fact, but a 
fancy of Mr. Perry’s, which may or may not be true, but which cannot be proved. 

We have not space here to analyse in detail all that Mr. Perry tells us about Egyptian ideas on death 
and immortality. It will suffice to mention such statements as that on p. 47 that “the ghost of the dead 
was supposed to live in the tomb.” The Egyptian texts seem quite unequivucal on the point that what 
lived in the tomb was no ghost but the man himself. We might also quote the statement on p. 58 to the 
effect that sycamore and acacia are “life-giving,” for which Egypt gives no authority, that the use of 
libations (p. 54) was derived from ideas connected with irrigation (a pure hypothesis), and that the name 
Ptah “apparently means sculptor, engraver,” the evidence for which statement is very flimsy and very 
late. The statement on p. 56 that Osiris went from Bubastis to Abydos is perhaps only a lapsus calam?. 

In the chapter entitled the Search for the Earthly Paradise considerable violence is done to the state- 
ments of the Egyptian texts. We are told that the Egyptian civilization was spread over the world by 
Egyptian Children of the Sun wandering about in search of two things, the earthly paradise and givers of 
life. The relation of the two motives to one another Mr. Perry never fully determines, though he once 
hints that the givers of life are to be found iz the earthly paradise. Now it is true that Egyptians speak 
of a land beyond the grave, the Fields of Iaru, where the dead lived on in a paradise where the corn grew 
seven cubits high. But never do they speak of this as an eurthly paradise ; it is only to be reached by. the 
dead. Mr. Perry, however, attaches the question-begging epithet “earthly,” and thus endeavours to conceal 
the absurdity of his hypothesis of men setting out to seek on earth what was manifestly only to be reached 
through death. His suggestion that the Babylonian idea of the earthly paradise was a combination of the 
Egyptian Paradise with the God’s Land of Punt is the merest surmise: he should in any case remember 
that Syria was also a “ God’s Land” to the Egyptians. 

Chapter V contains some amazing logic. We learn that the beehive tombs from Crete up to New 
Grange B Ireland and the Orkneys are due to the “setting out from Egypt of members of the royal family 
of the Children of the Sun, who came to power at the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty.” These graves, we 
are told on the authority of Professor Flinders Petrie, “are modelled on the pyramids of the Twelfth 
Dynasty in Egypt.” We scarcely notice the difficulties of chronology in our astonishment at the comparison 
between a beehive tomb and a pyramid, for it is hot easy to conceive two types of tomb which could be 
less alike. But Mr. Plo another argument in reserve. The phase of culture to which these tombs 
belong is characterize y “small triangular daggers of copper or bronze.” Now “the dagger is a sign of 
noe or dle birth in ie Egyptian hieroglyphs,” and this is used as a step in an argument to prove 
tkat the beehive tomb phase of culture was due te Fgyptians of royal birth, ze. Children of the Sun. Can 
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cruder reasoning be imagined? Is it even worth while to point out that the statement that the dagger is 
a sign of noble or royal birth in early Egypt is completely void of foundation? 

In Chapter VI on the Children of the Sun we tind much that is already known to us from Mr. Perry’s 
larger book. He leaves little to chance. One of the characteristics of his archaic civilization is what he 
calls the “dual organization” and it is necessary for his thesis that this should be shown to have originated 
in Egypt. The task is easy. Everybody knows that Egypt was formed by the union of the two kingdoms 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, and that this duality was never lost sight of. Surely Mr. Perry might have 
been contented with this, for he has never thought it worth while to attempt to show (a point which we 
should have thought to he of some importance to his argument) that the duality which he finds m various 
other countries is of such a nature that it might be reasonably supposed to be derived from that of the 
two kingdoms in Egypt. But not so. As usual he has two strings to his bow, and consequently on p. 94 
we read “In addition, as the result of the coming to power of the Children of the Sun at the beginning of 
the Fifth Dynasty the ruling power was split into two, the king performing the sacred offices, while 
members of another family, usually of Memphis, or of Abydos, acted as viziers.” Now this is Mr. Perry’s 
version of a very simple fact. In the Fourth Dynasty the king's son seems frequently to have acted as 
vizier, while in the Fifth this custom seems to have been given up, and the viziership held, at least for 
some time, by members of a family whose name was Ptahhotpe and who therefore were probably Mem- 
phites, This may or may not indicate a compromise between the old noble or even ruling families! and the 
new kings from Heliopolis. The facts are passed through Mr. Perry’s magic crucible, and what comes out ? 
The ruling power “split into two” or “bisected,” the king performing the sacred offices while “the civil 
administration was carried on by another family.” Mr. Perry can now offer excellent parallels to this dual 
organization from other places in his archaic civilization area. In reality the split is of his making. The 
vizier was never anything more than the subordinate of the king and carried out his orders, and had 
Mr. Perry lived in those days and been unfortunate enough to incur the king’s displeasure he would doubt- 
less have found that his majesty wielded other powers than those of performing the sacred offices. 

On pp. 95-6 the Phoenicians are quoted as “a type of the communities that were originated by the 
Egyptians when they went out to seek countries with stores of givers of life.” The passage is too long to 
quote but it is a typical specimen of the kind of argument which rans through the book. Among other 
things I had always supposed that Phoenicia was remarkable for the absence not the presence of mega- 
lithic monuments. 

There is an even worse piece of logic on p. 98 where we read “there is no trace throughout North 
America of the invention of a single important element of culture subsequent to the Maya civilization, 
which, therefore, must have been the work of strangers.” In other words because a country has invented 
nothing in a nutuber of centuries it never can have invented anything. 

But I have already been too long. Mr, Perry has made a big incursion into Egyptology and he must 
therefore not be surprised if Egvptologists claim the right to test his evidence. I have done so, and I can 
only say that I find it wanting often on matters of fact and nearly always on exact method of presentation. 
Mr. Perry puts it through a process compared with which the Bed of Procrustes must have been comfort- 
able. I cannot speak for others, but for myself I can freely say that my examination of the Egyptian 
evidence, which is a vital part of his argument, makes it quite impossible for me to accept Mr. Perry’s 
results, even if I could believe in his general method of reasoning. Mr, Perry will hardly deny me the right 
to wonder whether his Indian and American evidence would stand specialist criticism any better than his 
Egyptian. 

His book contains many things which are guod. It is the product of much thought, and it has stirred 
us all up and made us think too. But that it has said the last word on the origin of civilization or even of 
any branch of it is to me at least not a “ patent fact.” 


1 The nature of Mr. Perry’s attempt to prove intermarriage between the families of king and vizier in the late 
Fifth and the Sixth Dynasties may be judged from two of his assumptions, (1) that the title rh nisict indicates 
membership of the royal family and (2) that a certain Khui and Khuit were related, because of the similarity of 
their names. 


T. Eric Prer. 
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History of Assyria. By A. T. OLMSTED. Scribner's Sons, xxxi+696. 176 illustrations and 13 maps and 
plans. 


The English public have now for many years recognized the value of ancient histories written by 
American scholars. Rocers, History of Bubylonia and Assyri, especially ha» been of the greatest utility 
to those interested in the Near East, who wished to consult a reliable authority on an obscure subject. 
The large amount of new material available for the study of Assyrian history has made an independent 
study of that country, such as was proposed by the late Dr. L. W. King, highly desirable. To meet that 
need Professor Olmstead has written the present volume, designed as a companion to Professor Breasted’s 
invaluable History of Egypt. By that high standard it must be judged. 

The merits of the book are chiefly two. The writer has an enthusiasm for his subject, and his adinira- 
tion for Assyrian civilization has enabled him to give a juster estimate of the great empire which fell in 
612 than previous writers had done. He has also read very widely; all the known inscriptions published 
and translated by other scholars have been used by him, and archaeological publications have been laid 
under contribution to an extent which uo other writer will be likely to attewpt. Above all, Dr. Waterman 
has put at bis disposal the careful work of many years on the correspondence of the Assyrian state 
archives, published by Harper. This act of generosity puts Professor Olnstead in a position superior to 
that of any previous historian. Whether the historical conelusions he has drawn are all justified, we must 
await Dr, Waterman’s publication to see. At first sight the practice of smoothly suinmarizing documents 
without noting that they are broken is not to be commended. The full use of all these sources will, with 
certain reservations, make the book very acceptable to the Bible student, the Egyptologist and the average 
reader. 

For most readers, the essential point in a work of this kind is accuracy of detail. Certain errors in 
translation are therefore to be regretted since Professor Olmstead is preparing editions of the historical 
inscriptions for certain reigns, and was able in all cases to use previous translations. Among errors of this 
kind the following may be noted :—P. 28, Igurkapkapu. This name does not exist ; it should probably be 
read Ieri-kapkapu. P. 46, “waxed strong with his servants.” Read “united with” or “joined with his 
servants.” P. 41, “Ten women.” Read “a concubine.” P. 233, “like malt I brewed.” Read “1 scattered,” 
and see Thureau-Dangin ad loc. P. 346, “two talents of gold.” Read * of bronze” or possibly ‘ of copper,” 
which invalidates the argument. P. 356, “ Kudur has performed the incantation for the eclipse aud sends 
a messenger to the king asking for many more.” Kudurru actually says, ‘When T was ‘raising’ the 
incantation of the eclipse of the month Tammuz, he (a messenger) ran away to the kiny’s presence. (There 
follow six lines of broken text.) I shall send one Median sorceress to the king my lord. Let the king 
examine (her).” P. 370, “There are three talents of refined gold aud four of unrefined in the palace, which 
have been deposited and sealed by the chief of the metal workers. The gold for the statues of the kings 
and of the king's mother has not been given.” Read, “Three talents of retined gold and tour of unrefined 
are deposited in the bit gatati of the rab danibe ; he (the rub duaibe) will seal (them), He did not give 
(te. issue) the gold for the statues of the kings and the kiny’s mother.” P. 383, “On the back of the statue 
he has given his name not in its Assyrian form, but as Belshazzer.” Belshazzar is and retains a textual 
Sees ae: Nar AERIS res in pe abhicle hy Lidal varski referred to is T3807, 
' : : : S he ASSYTial. P. 462, this Aramaic letter, the purport of which 
is mysterious, 15 badly misrepresented. It is addressed to Pir-Awurr by Bel-etir, not rice rersv. A com- 
parison ot Olmstead’s summary with Lidzbarskr’s edition, Wissenschafiliche faroguninas gen der Douiech ov 
isecpeiaie acee as ree bgt endangers ria a smooth and consecutive versiun of a 
because she has not lived up io her contract is one of : are a ee 
ee res, : ne mysteries of the very peculiar Assyrian slave 
system.” Why create a mystery? The document in question has always been correctly iuterpreted as the 
transfer of a slave to Singi-Ishtar by an unnamed person, see J obus ad loc. P. ie - a tell 
wise man, the fool shall not behold it, for it is a mystery of the gods Anu abd Eplil > Re, on 7 th 
initiated (priest) reveal to the initiated (priest), let not the uninitiated see, it is a thi a EAS et the 

as Bek a gy : : see, it is a thing furbidden by Anu 
and Enlil” P. 586, is “Mount of Salvation” intended to be a translation of Mt. Nisir? P 601. “th 
crown prince is my god,” read “is my lord”; there is not necessarily any refer Sea noe Epes: a 
first of these letters is much broken and therefor So hi peas au divinity. P. 629, the 
: l : ore obscure. No hint of this appears in the trauslation 

Mistranslations from ancient languages are so difficult to avoid, especially i 2 CaS Ca 

; : hati , y in the case of a language of 
which there is no adequate dictionary, that Professor Olmstead’s book should be examined a0 mther 
grounds. It is the business of the historian carefully to establish the course of events, and to base thereon 
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a judgment of the general trend which may be deduced therefrom. In the case of ancient history it is 
above all necessary to admit “scientiam quandam nesciendi.” But “perhaps” and “ possibly,” “it may 
be” and “it might be” are rarely to be found in Professor Olmstead’s pages. It is also to be regretted 
that few authorities are quoted, and no bibliography is given in so full a treatment of the subject. In the 
Preface the reader is referred to a list of the author’s own articles in half-a-dozen different journals, and to 
his two books. A typical instance of Professor Olmstead’s method is his treatment of chronology, which, 
for the period before 1700, is still in dispute. WEIDNER, Aonige von Assyrien, has collected evidence from 
Assyrian inscriptions which shows that at any rate certain Assyrians dated Ilushuma and his son 
Erishum I about 2030 and 2000 respectively, and this he claims is in accord with his own astronomical 
investigations. Other scholars prefer to accept Kugler's dates, based purely on astronomical observations, 
and place these kings about a century and a half earlier}, Albright, in Rerve d’Assyriologie, XVII, and 
Waterman in 4./S.Z., Xxx1x, have objected on various sound grounds to some of Weidner’s hypotheses, 
but unless Albright’s assumption that two German scholars saw a blank space where a name was written 
is correct, the evidence of the king lists is all in favour of the lower dating. Olmstead does not mention 
the matter; he merely gives Kugler’s dates. Again, in the later period, FoRRER, Zur Chronologie der neu- 
assyrischen Zett, in a careful study of the 7¢mimu lists gave sound reasons for believing that from 785 
onwards the Assyrian dates were to be set one year later than is usual, see JZ V1.@, 1915. There 1s no 
mention of this in the book. And while Breasted has wisely assisted his readers with a king list, Olmstead 
has omitted this invaluable aid. 

On matters of fact there is too often cause to question the author’s statements. A few may be pointed 
out :—P, 9, “seashore city of Eridu.” Campbell Thompson made known some time ago, Archweologia, 1920, 
reasons for believing that Eridu was not on the shore of the Persian Gulf, but surrounded by, or on the 
shore of, an inland lake. P. 28, ‘King of the Universe, an old title formerly connected with the extreme 
north of Babylonia.” This is an assumption of the author, wherein he follows Winckler. The theory has 
often been disputed, and is doubtful. P. 39, “Sharrupsha escaped with his life.” Winckler (10 1.4.G., 
1913, 4, 87) and Weidner (Politische Dokumente) both think the phrase must mean “Sharrupshi was 
murdered” or “died.” P. 52, Tukulti-Urta. Here and throughout the book it should be noted that the 
reading Urta for (ilu)NIN.IB is at present based on Luckenbill’s views (A./S.L., XXXIxX), and neglects 
the Aramaic nw3N; that the true reading is probably Ninurta or Inurta was finally shown by Gadd in 
Cuneiform Texts, Part 35, 5, and is the conclusion of most scholars. “ Babylonia had suffered a series 
of minorities (sic).” This should be stated as an inference from scarcely sufficient evidence. P. 55, Ashur- 
nadin-apal. It should be stated that there is a possibility that Ashur-nasir-apli as given by the Babylonian 
chronicle in Kine, Tukulti-Vinib £, 99, came between Tukulti-Ninurta I and Ashur-nadin-apli. See 
Werner, Avnige von Assyrien, Assur 4128, Col. u, 2, and compare ihid. 5-6. P. 56, “The very name of 
Enlil-kudur-usur, ‘O Enlil protect the frontier,’ shows the extremity into which Assyria had rapidly 
fallen.” This is an unwarranted view. Does Nabu-kudur-usur (Nebuchadrezzar) show anything of the 
sort? And note that the exact meaning of ‘udur in such names is very doubtful; it may mean “clan” or 
“family” or the like. P. 71, it is difficult to see the reason for the reference to AnDRAE, JfD.O.G., 54, 37 ; 
this is a report on the discovery of royal graves, of which only those of Shamshi-Adad the son of 
Shalmaneser III and Ashurnasirpal IT (or III?) contained inscribed material. It does not mention 
Ashur-bel-kala. P.71, “We know not whether it was Shamshi-Adad or his brother,” said of the king who 
erected the “Broken Obelisk.” Possibly it was neither, but Adad-nirari II, see Lewy in Orcventalistisehe 
Literaturzeitung, 1923, Nr. 5. P. 75, “the Shupuru River.” Why Shupuru? The natural reading is 
Ru-w-ru. P. 76, “With the accession of Adad-nirari IT (911) later scribes begin their list of eponyms.” 
This is an argument from absence, always dangerous. The lists from Kuyunjik as we know them start so; 
but lists for the preceding period quite possibly existed. Pp. 130 and 163-4, the identitication of 3533, 
C.L8., 0, no. 76, with the Girparuda, Girparundi or Garparunda of the Assyrian inscriptions proposed by 
Sachau is very improbable. The Aramaic inscription appears to belong to the 7th century, while 
Girparuda belongs to the 9th. P. 151, “badly garbled annals edition.” This view has been argued by 
the author in his Historiogruphy; the criticism seems forced to the present writer, and it may be noted 
that it is rather invalidated by an epigraphical study. The text seems to have been written in three 
portions by different masons, presumably at some years’ interval. The discrepancies in numbers on which 

1 Kugler himself in his Vor Moses bis Paulus has accepted the lower dating, while Langdon in Oxford Editions 


of Cuneiform Texts, Vol. 11, ur states that in Dr. Fotheringham’s opinion the sixth year of Ammizaduga can only 
be 1915, so that the difference in dating is now reduced to about 100 years. 
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Professor Olmstead lays emphasis are common at all times in every kind of document, whether building 
inscription, Assyrian annals, Babylonian chronicles or paltry business document. P. 152, “The one 
occasion on which Shalmaneser appears on horseback, it is with the awkwardness of a man not accustomed 
to ride and not quite certain that he can keep a firm seat.” See also p. 116, “the king, whose sad lack of 
horsemanship is indicated by his riding straight legged, and with huge stirrups tied to the horse-blanket.” 
Shalmaneser’s stirrups were probably a sign of his rank, as often in modern Iraq; and his horse is being 
led over a bridge, so that his seat (he is not “straight legged”) seems perfectly natural. P. 161, Hum- 
hummu. Read Humbabuia, see Cray, A Hebrew Deluye Story, 52. P.179, “first example of the second 
scribe with the papyrus roll.” Insert “or more probably parchment,” and see p. 560, Compare MEISSNER, 
Babylonien und Assyrien, 259. P. 181, “no one could he rightfully king until he had ‘seized the hands 
of Bel’ and thus had become his ‘man’ in truly feudal relation.” The phrase “he took the hands of Bel” 
simply means that the king led the statue of the god out in the festival procession. See THUREAU-DaNGIN, 
Rituels Accadiens, 146, note 3. There is no implication of a “truly feudal relation,” suggested by Winckler 
and others, and here stated with conviction. P. 181, “To save the tender susceptibilities of the citizens, 
he even permitted them to use a separate name, Pulu.” There is a tablet in the British Museum, 
No. 78156, which proves that the Babylonians used the name Tiglatbpileser in dating documents. Older 
authorities suggested that Pulu was the usurper’s own personal name. Olmstead does not note that Pulu 
and Ululai are called in the king list “dynasty of Tinu,” which may point to an origin outside Assyria 
proper. P. 186, there is no such complete certainty about the matter of Azriau of Yaudi as would appear 
from this. It is not certain that Y’di of the Senjirli inscriptions was pronounced Yaudi by the Assyrians ; 
in Shalmaneser ITII’s time it was apparently called Yacti, see Obelisk 90 and Bull. no. 1, 43. Tiglathpileser’s 
inscription is badly broken, but it appears that Azriau was able to face the Assyrians with a considerable 
force ; Hamath and the coast towns were his allies. There is nothing in the Senjirli inscriptions definitely 
to show that the murderer of Bar Sur was such an important character; he had little time to form 
alliances after his usurpation, and he can scarcely have made them previously, Winckler’s ingenious 
suggestion is probable or possible; it should scarcely be stated, without mention of his name, as certain. 
P, 200, for epigraphical reasons the stele from Taima cannot be earlier than the first half of the 6th century. 
It is pointless to mention it in connection with events which took place in the latter half of the 8th. 
P. 207, Iaubi’di has been much discussed, and the meaning of names compounded with b’d7 is not clear. 
The name Iakba-bieda (see Journal, vit, 207) is rather against the “ startling proof.” P. 242, Thureau- 
Dangin’s cautious statement of the facts about the death of Rusas in the introduction to “ La huitiéme 
campagne” should be referred to. P. 245, “Name, time, place prove that this petty princeling (Daiukku) 
is the historical Deioces.” The name is unquestionably identical. Time and place seem to the present 
writer against the identification. P. 208, “the natives...reverence the hero as the prophet Hanun.” 
Should this be stated “without a peradventure”? P, 215, does II Kings, xx, relate events of Sennacherib’s 
time or Sargon’s? The majority of scholars favour Sennacherib’s, see Rocrrs, istory, II, 357. Olmstead 
attributes it without question to Sargon’s. Pp. 221-2, the identity of Mita with the Midas of Greek stories 
is very uncertain. The identity of name does not lead to a conclusion on the matter, as is clear from the 
last paragraph on p. 222. P. 250, the wording might lead the reader to suppose that the Kaldu were 
a homogeneous tribe who from Merodachbaladan’s time onwards only admitted one princely family. This 
is contrary to the historical facts. Each of the five or six Kaldu tribes had a princely family, and Bit- 
Amukkani especially strove for the sovereignty of Babylon. P. 284, “ Sennacherib...handed over B 
to his younger brother.” Had he done so, surely some statement as to such an 
have appeared in his annals. There may be a confusion in the Greek sources ; “perhaps” or “ possibly ” 
would make the statement acceptable. P. 296, “ For eight years there was no king in the land.” It may 
be noted here that perhaps the correct translation is “No king was installed in the land,” which would 
agree with the use of TUK in early Babylonian date-formulae, P. 302, “The army of the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian kings under Taharka...had taken up their position at Eltekeh.” This should be stated as a ver 
doubtful seal ena of the Biblical sources ; in any case II Kings, xix, 9, is corrupt, for Tirhakah 
ne ne of ap at the time. Pp. 308-9, most Biblical critics are united in considering that II Kings, 
xvili-xix includes accounts of two campaigns. Professor Olmstead neglects their arguments without a 
query. Why did Palestine not rise at once after the decimation of Sennacherib’s army ? He writes, “th 
treaty itself, written on papyrus, has perished, but there stil] remains the lump of clay on eich there Ww : 
impressed the seal of Shabaka” etc. This is a guess. P, 365, to speak of “the sinking Assyrian shi a 
state” in the reign of Esarhaddon is surely prophetic. P. 378, there are many statements about Baza in 
It to check. Thus on p. 199 it is said that Samsi 


abylon 
important event would 


this volume which the present writer has found it diffieu 
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queen of the Aribi fled to Bazu. Ifa conjecture of Rost’s be correct, Samsi fled to the city Bazil, but there 
is no certainty about this. On p. 378 it is stated that “Bazu proper” was “a mountain of some sort of 
stone.” Esarhaddon’s inscriptions speak of a Mt. Hu-zu-u of SAG.GIL.MUT stone, on the road to Bazu. 
Professor Olmstead repeats the old and at one time natural conjecture that Bazu was in Arabia as a 
certainty. But it is now clear from Adad-nirari II’s inscription that Bazu lay east of the Tigris, see 
ScHROEDER, Aeilschriftterte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, 11, no. 83, rev. 6-9. “adi, a desert Judah.” 
There is no obvious reason for assuming that Jad? is a defective writing of Zvudi. P. 389, the installation 
of Ashurbanipal into the bit ridutd seems to be dated without question in 672. The ordinary view, which 
at least deserves mention, is that the installation took place in 670, see Srreck, Assurbanipeal, ccLit. 
Perhaps further evidence on this point might be cited. P. 407, why do the letters cited prove that 
Ashur-mukin-palea “survived for at least twenty years”? P. 408, “the older brother, also sickly if we 
may trust the evidence of his name, Shamash-meta-uballit.” The name can only be used as evidence of 
religious beliefs. There is in general no proof that the Assyrian royal family suffered abnormally from 
ill-health. P. 416, “Soon after”: the student will be left in some doubt as to the actual date of this 
important campaign of Ashurbanipal against Egypt; it certainly took place in 667. “Taharkah died in 
663.” Although Tirhakah is known to have been alive in the tenth Egyptian month of 664, he must have 
died during the last two months of that year. See Streck, Assurbanipal, ccLxxvit. P. 453, the danger 
of using picturesque detail in such a way as to give a disproportionate importance to certain events is 
illustrated by the fifteen pages devoted to the affairs of Bel-ibni, while Sin-balatsu-ikbi, a governor who 
ruled the Sea-Land for many years, is dismissed with a mere cursory mention. P. 195, “ Harran was once 
the metropolis of Mitanni.” This assertion is based on a very bold assumption as to the meaning of 
Kharri, p. 38. It is far more probable that the home of the Kharri was in that (matu) Ha-ri-a which in 
Tiglathpileser I’s time lay at the foot of the northern hills. See Prism inscription, m1, 36, 58. P. 507, “a 
historian with an Egyptian father.” This statement seems to be based on the equation Harmakki 
=Harmachis, which is improbable. Pp. 510, 519, “taint associated with business,” “excluded shop- 
keepers.” This view is very doubtful; there does not seem to be any evidence on the point. Note that 
the Syrian campaigns especially were waged to secure the caravan routes, as is obvious from the Boghaz 
Keui correspondence. P. 521, Ashurnasirpal’s “sickle,” called on p. 105 “a long rounding teethed 
sickle (sic),” is more like a shepherd’s crook with metal bosses. P. 546, the late bowls with Hebrew, 
Mandaitic and Syriac inscriptions, cannot all have been used for drinking, for the ink is in most cases 
quite fresh. Pognon has advanced a better speculation which will be found repeated in the British Museum 
Guide, 193. P. 579, “honesty is thrown to the winds and whole campaigns are stolen from the father.” 
This is the view argued in the anthor’s Historiography, 54, which once led him to the conclusion that 
two Egyptian campaigns and one against Tyre were taken over from Esarhaddon’s inscriptions. In the 
case of Egypt, Professor Olmstead seems to have modified his conclusions, which were certainly wrong, but 
he still omits all reference to a siege of Tyre in Ashurbanipal’s reign. It would be better to state the view 
with more hesitation in a general history. P. 573, “Six thousand years ago the Shumerians in Elam drew 
crude pictographs roughly similar to those just coming into use among their distant neighbours of Egypt.” 
There is no explanation and no reference is given. P. 585, “Sennacherib was not satisfied.” Few scholars 
will admit that Sennacherib differed from the orthodox Assyrian view that Ashur performed the acts 
attributed in the Babylonian epic to Marduk. P. 596, “Babylonian map.” It should be stated that 
Weidner has convincingly shown that this map was intended to illustrate the campaigns of Sargon of 
Akkad; Professor Olmstead’s interpretation of it is very doubtful. P. 600, “ Ashurnasirpal’s statue has 
actually been found with its altar before it.” The altar was in fact found before a stele depicting Ashur- 
nasirpal worshipping the symbols of Anu (or Enlil or Ea), Ashur, Sin, Adad and Ishtar, described on 
pp. 102-3. This is scarcely a proof of the deification of the king in Assyria, which Olmstead confidently 
affirms. The view that Ahaz set up an altar to the Assyrian king, and that this “must be included among 
the images worshipped by Manasseh,” is a speculation not based on any evidence. P. 637, the view that 
Cyaxares is intended by the “king of the Umman-Manda” in the Nabopolassar chronicle is very unlikely. 
The sound analysis of the historical statements and traditions, and the exposition of the text itself in 
Gapp, Fall of Nineveh, show that the evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of the view that “Umman- 
Manda” here refers to the Scythians. 

Apart from these details it will be understood that there must necessarily be many points on larger 
issues which cannot be raised here. Especially in matters of art, the views of Professor Olmstead are not 
in accord with accepted opinion. Thus on p. 373 he sees Egyptian influence in the alabaster winged 
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“sphinx” in the British Museum; but the winged “sphinx” is the human-headed winged bull, a type 
which seems indigenous in Asia. On p. 163 he states that “the eyes and eyebrows” of the Nabu statue 
“are most primitive”; the condition of the original in the British Museum is so bad that more reserve 
would be in place. On p. 151 the Black Obelisk “makes little appeal to the artist,” on p. 567, ‘ Early 
Shumerian art is simply hopeless.” These judgments will not be generally endorsed; Léon Heuzey, the 
most acute student of Assyrian and Babylonian art, thought otherwise of the early Sumerian work. On 
p. 620 we read of “the temple tower, the large mass of solid brickwork which was the ancestor of our 
church steeple. Imported into the alluvium by the mountain loving Shumerians, it was rather out of place 
in Assyria where it was dwarfed by near-by hills (sic).”. Many readers will desire further information. On 
pp. 277-8 some reflections on a relief from Sargon II’s palace read, “...a little building of almost purely 
Greek character. On a high podium is a dystyle (se) temple with antae. The columns are unfluted, but 
the torus and fillet which form the base and the convex necking, volute and abacus of the capital are 
purely Ionic....Such a building is totally un-Assyrian and it must have been borrowed from the Greeks 
directly and recently, so exact is its form.” This contradicts the orthodox views expressed in the standard 
works on Architecture, and assumes the existence of the Ionic order at the end of the eighth century B.c. 
whereas the earliest known Ionic forms belong to the middle of the sixth century. BANNISTER FLETCHER, 
History of Architecture, p. 47, discusses this very relief, and states the generally accepted opinion that the 
column on its way from Egypt through Asia to Ionia was modified by Assyrian and other influences. This 
should at least be mentioned. 

Apart from trivial printing errors, eg. p. 37, Togormah for Togarmah, and also in Index, p. 196, 
scyamores for sycamores, p. 369, Pythagorus for Pythagoras, p. 499, basilicar for basilica, the Euglish 
of the book is frequently careless and incorrect. Thus on p. 36 we read, “‘...not to be outdone by his rival, 
he goes him one better....Rarely can we catch two rivals in such a beautiful series of lies” ; on p. 58, “Just 
then Ashur-dan I began his long reign in Assyria, while Babylonia could only place opposite the one-year 
reign of Zamama-shum-iddina”; on p. 94, “ Mantles and other weaves in wool testitied to a rather large 
industrial population” ; on p. 184, “unconsciously we call to mind the contemporary Greek Danians”; on 
p. 354, “the annals does tell the truth”; on p. 407, “The ceremonies carried out in March include the 
images of Anu etc.” ; on p. 416, “Taharka died in 663 shortly after associating his nephew Tanutamon” ; 
on p. 507, “Scarcely less to demand consideration are the peoples across the boundary”; on p. 625, “All 
in all, they (the Assyrians) seem pretty decent folks (sic), not so very different from the men of our 
block (sic), in spite of different clothes, different speech and a religion which never reached the Christian 
ideal.” And further, “Sarcophagi were of stone or of clay ; sometimes the last body only occupied its 
safety...”; on p. 645, “One must leave over the whole of the world’s history ” is apparently intended as 
a translation of De Morgan’s “ I) faut feuilleter histoire entire du monde ”; on p. 647, “The majority of 
Biblical critics are confident that the story the poor old Chronicler tells of Manasseh’s rebellion and 
forgiveness is made out of whole cloth.” There are numerous illustrations from photographs of objects and 
of modern sites, with plans and maps. It may be questioned whether the tribesman in Fig. 3 should be 
called “more than half savage.” Students will be disappointed to find no information as to where the 
originals of the objects photographed are to be found, except when they are in the Louvre, though there are 
references to casts in American museums; the greater number of the originals are of course in the British 
Museum. Finally, it is ungenerous of the author, after he has borrowed very freely from the works of 
Layard and Rassam, the founders, with Rich, Botta and Place, of Assyrian 
palace (of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh) seems to haye been well preserved down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The plundering methods of so-called excavation then in vogue were applied with unusual 
thoroughness to this ruin. A wonderful booty of sculptured slabs was won but neither 
description was ever attempted.” Professor Olmstead has said too much or too little. 
mainly to the removal of the slabs, few archaeologists who know the story of the bull 
By Nile and Tigris, 31, 23, few who have been told by Sheikh ‘Agil of the Sh 
of the sculptures at Hatrah by tribesmen who indulge in the cry Hai sheitin, 
the fate of the Ishtar gate at Babylon, which is already suffering from expos 
weather-worn head of the statue at Nimrud which is continuall 
reasons, will agree with Professor Olmstead. If the statement is 
with all the resources of a 20th century archaeologist, it is 
both published their results to the best of their ability, 
A more recent excavation in Mesopotamia has never beer 
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Atlas zur altaegyptischen AKulturyeschichte. By Waurer WreEszinskt. Lieferungen 6—17. Leipzig, com- 
pleted 1923. 


The first five Lieferungen of this work were reviewed in this Journal, 111, 224—5. Much has happened 
since then, and those who read the Vorwort published with Lieferung 17 will have some conception 
of the appalling difficulties with which Dr. Wreszinski has had to grapple in completing the work. He is 
indeed to be congratulated on the courage, patience and industry which have enabled him to bring it 
despite all obstacles to a successful conclusion. The work is in every way admirable, and should its 
author still feel some disappointment at his inability to carry out in its entirety his original scheme 
he may comfort himself with the thought that even as it is he has rendered a very solid service to his 
science. 

It is an anomaly of Egyptology that the most famous sites in Egypt are on the whole the least com- 
pletely published. We may read in full detail exactly what is to be seen at Tell el-“Amarnah and what 
has been done there, within the limits of say a dozen volumes: but where can we get a complete or 
connected account of Karnak, or of Sakkarah, or of the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes? 
Still more astonishing, nowhere can we find any account of the nearly 200 Theban private tombs whose 
sculptured or painted walls, one might have thought, would form our richest mine of information with 
regard to life—and death—in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties: if we except perhaps twenty 
tombs on which special memoirs have been written, the whole of this treasure 1s still available only to the 
fortunate Egyptologist who lives at Luxor. 

It is this defect in our system of publication which Dr. Wreszinski has endeavoured to remedy, and it 
is precisely because his work contains such large numbers of unpublished scenes from these tombs that it 
is to be reckoned as one of the most important contributions yet made to Egyptology. He has seen, 
moreover, that for a work of this kind collotype is the only satisfactory medium of reproduction. All his 
plates are good, though they vary a little in quality, and some are quite excellent. Those who use the 
work will certainly be grateful for the sketch-plans added to assist the eye in dealing with representations 
which are badly damaged, and where, in the absence of colour, it is not always easy to discern without 
this aid what is damaged and what is not. The text has, owing to circumstances, been reduced to a 
minimum, but what there is is always to the point. 

We cannot speak too highly of the whole work and we would only add in conclusion that it may 
confidently be recommended not only to the Egyptologist but also to the layman who is anxious to get 
some idea of Egyptian life, especially under the New Empire. 

T. Eric PEEt. 


Wadi Sarga: Coptic and Greek Texts from the Eveucations undertaken by the Byzantine Research Account, 
edited by W. E. Crus and H. I. Bett with an Introduction by R. CamppeLt Taospsoy (Coptica 
consilio et tmpensis Instituti Rask-Oerstediant editu 11), Hauniae, 1922, 


From the fourth to the eighth century a.D., and to some extent even later, monasticism was a very 
potent factor in the history of Egypt. Religious and social aspects apart, it profoundly (and adversely) 
affected the economic gravity of the country. This, rather than religious fanaticism, was the cause of the 
anti-monastic measures taken by various officials of the Muslim Government in the eighth century— 
measures which clearly resulted in the “dissolution” of a vast number of minor monasteries throughout 
Egypt. 

It is surprising that so little attention has been paid by archaeologists to the material remains of 
monasticism in Egypt in order to arrive at a just estimate of this factor. The excavations of Quibell at 
Sakkarah, of Clédat at Bawit, of Kaufmann at the Shrine of St. Menas, and of Winlock at the Theban 
Monastery of Epiphanius are but scattered items in what should be an extensive programme. What is 
urgently needed is a series of excavations on monastic sites representative of all parts of Egypt. This 
would enable us to trace far more certainly than at present the spread and decline of monasticism, and to 
picture more accurately the material (as distinguished from the spiritual) life of the monks. 

An important step towards this end was taken by the Byzantine Research Account in its excavations 
at Wadi Sargah. We have still to wait for a full report on the archaeological results of that work ; for 
the summary notice with sketch-plan contributed to the Introduction by Mr. Campbell Thompson leaves 
many matters obscure. I would here suggest that the nucleus (Church, Keep, etc.) of the “ Monastery of 
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Apa Thomas” was situated, not in the wadi itself, but within the area enclosed by the so-called “ vallum, 
which may be no other than the boulder-footing of a crude-brick enclosure wall. 

The present volume, however, is essentially a publication of the Coptic and Greek texts found during 
the excavations, and to these we must now turn. They include a certain number of “literary” (biblical 
and theological) fragments, but the majority are ephemeral—letters, lists, and accounts of various kinds. 
While there is no single text of outstanding importance the collection as a whole is of high interest. Of 
their strictly philological importance, I am not qualified to judge ; but every student will welcome the 
accession of so much material which illustrates the daily life of an Egyptian monastery. Literary texts 
almost ignore the material side of monastic life, suggesting that the Fathers, wrapped in devotion, were 
only maintained by a series of fortunate accidents. The Wadi Sargah texts constitute a useful corrective, 
showing that the monks by no means neglected the affairs of this world. Indeed, their attention seems 
to have been occupied with a multitude of material concerns. Especially interesting, when we recall Abba 
Poemen’s dictum that monks had no business at all with wine, are the various accounts of wine (Nos, 
121 ff). Evidently wine was freely used in Egyptian monasteries, and the litter of broken wine-jars to 
be found on every ruined site tells the same tale as the documents. Generally, we conclude that but for 
the observance of religious rites and for the absence of domestic ties, life in a monastery of the sixth 
century did not greatly differ from life in any large household of the same period. 

Mr. Crum and Mr. Bell are such proven masters in their respective subjects that it would be im- 
pertinence for a novice to do more than express envious admiration of the sure skill and profound science 
with which they have edited and commented on these texts. If any parts of their work are to be singled 
out for special mention, I would name the sections headed The Monastic Settlement and its Inhabitants, 
and Metrology. The latter should be of immense help to any who in the future may have to deal with 
suchlike documents. 

In conclusion I venture to touch on a few matters of detail. No. 19, a calendar of lucky and unlucky 
days, shows some (accidental) coincidences with the Hesiodic list. Thus with Il. 1—2 we may compare 
W. and D. 788 f., and with 1. 9 7d. 7924. It is regrettable that this text is not more complete. In 
No. 100, 1. 3 occurs the word mangon[e], explained (p. 94, n. 1) as a group of monastic dwellings. The 
Boh. mangywny was similarly used in Scetis (where it occurs in Arabic guise as dygcro) to denote 
a “dependent cell” or unit in a laura (cf. Hist. of the Putr. ed, Evetts, p. [555], where we have, 
ow ws) wretliell). These mansubahs, as their remains show, were enclosures of considerable size 
containing within a strong outer wall, a church, fas, cells for the inmates, and other buildings. The 
larger may have accommodated as many as twenty monks: they may be compared to the halls or hostels 
of the mediaeval universities. qn 1. 4 of the same letter uyovuyt is rendered “window (niche).” In the 
present context “ cupboard” might be suggested (closed cupboards used for storing books and the like 
were used at the Mt. of Nitria in the fourth century); though indeed the word is definitely applied to a 
niche or aumbry in a church (as in the Service for the Consecration of a Church, ed. Horner, 388, where 
it denotes the eastern niche in the sanctuary). , 


Students of the Coptic language and of Coptic monasticism cannot sufficiently thank the editors for so 
admirable and scholarly a publication. 


H. G, Evetyn Wuite, 


The Tomb of Tutankhamen. By Jean Caparr; translated from the French by Warren R, Dawson 
London, 1923. : ; 


As a writer on serious Egyptological subjects Jean Capart holds a very high place in the esteem of his 
colleagues, and even of his more popular work there is very little which would not be worth translatin 
into English for the benefit: of those who do not read his tongue. Yet I am not sure that the present bo ei 
does not fall among that little. Not that it is a bad book; far from it, for it contains a ae deal of 
information correctly given. The articles and letters of which it is composed were, at the sucaneiit od 

“they appeared, of the highest interest, but was the case so strong for reprinting ‘diank 2 This count Lee 
already been deluged with material of this kind, of which the charm mostly. inte er am haa 
moment, the more so in the case of a work some of the hopes expressed in which have fates e aonaree 
be unfounded (witness the mythical box of papyri). No form of literature translates less succ : mine 0 
one language into another than letters, and the emotions stirred by historic moments successfully from 

? 


have been expressed in the original French, are slightly tawdry when done into English however well they 
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The informative matter of the volume is accurate and thoughtful, like all M. Capart’s work, and 
I notice only two small points to query. On p. 32 Tutfankhamin is said to be a son of Amenophis ITI, 
a statement which has appeared in other books, but for which I can find no evidence, save that of the 
Barkal lions, which is hardly cogent. On the same page the translation of the name Akhenaten by 
“Servant of the Disk” would be hard to justify. To say that it seems that Tutfankhamin reigned only 
six years (p. 53), merely because the highest year-date yet known to us from his reign is Year 6 is to fall 
into an old trap. But these are minute blemishes in a piece of work the accuracy of which is the more 
remarkable since it must mainly have been done from memory on the authonr’s travels. 

In his translation Mr. Dawson has probably come as near perfection as is possible in rendering letters 
into English. Here and there signs of hurry are evident, as was almost inevitable seeing the haste with 
which the work was got out. These lapses fortunately do not take the form of mistranslations, but merely 
of unconscious imitations of French constructions. Thus no fewer than three times (pp. 53, 60 and 71) 
we find the English Relative Pronoun preceded by that redundant “and” which French idiom demands 
and English rejects. Similarly on p. 70, line 2, there is a preposition “to” which is needed in French but 
not allowed in English, and on p. 79 we find the verb “to prevent” followed first by ‘‘from” with the 
Verbal Noun and secondly by “to” with the Infinitive. On the plate opposite p. 56 occurs the strange 
phrase to “come at” (presumably arriver @), and on p. 57 we find “signs of the life” for “signs of life.” 
“ Disembodied” is a better word than “disincarnated” (87), and the sun can hardly in English prose be 
described as “the astral god” (57). On p. 32 “workshop” is misprinted “worship.” There are a few small 
slips in spelling: thus on p. 60 read “ practised” and on p. 59 “paltriness.” “Hypogeeum” with diph- 
thong ce is surely indefensible, as also is “Akenaten,” the Egyptian & being rendered kh in other names 
in the book. But these details would scarcely be worth mentioning except in so far as they may be useful 
to Mr. Dawson in case of a reprint. 

T. Eric PEET. 


Egyptian Art. Introductory Studies. By Jean Capart ; translated by WARREN R. Dawson. London, 1923. 


Although the science of Egyptology has existed for over a century the teacher has still the greatest 
difficulty in prescribing books for his pupils, more especially for those who have not yet mastered French 
and German. Breasted has solved the problem on the historical side, but we still await a general manual 
on archaeology, a tedious and difficult task of which Egyptologists one and all seem to fight shy, though 
Erman’s admirable degypten, especially in the new edition by Ranke, has filled many of the gaps. 
Egyptian art, however, has until quite lately cried in vain for adequate treatment. Books which consist 
mainly of collections of actual examples of art exist in numbers, but it was not until 1921 that Schaefer 
with his Agyptische Kunst raised the study of the subject to a new plane. Even he dealt only or chiefly 
with drawing, and Mr. Dawson was thus more than justified in thinking that Capart’s Legons sur Vart 
égyptien deserved translation into English. The present book contains only the introductory portion of 
the Lecons, The word introductory must, however, not be taken quite literally, for the book includes, in 
addition to much truly preliminary matter, a chapter on the first Pharaonic monuments, five chapters on 
architecture, and one on the conventions of Egyptian drawing. There is obviously a lack of proportion 
here which we hope Mr. Dawson will soon remedy by the translation of more of the Zegons. In the mean- 
time we are duly thankful for what he has given us. The text is marked by that scholarship, thought and 
common sense which are characteristic of all M. Capart’s work. The illustrations are excellently chosen 
and the more hackneyed views carefully avoided. Mr. Dawson has further provided for our comfort by 
refusing to place any of his pictures sideways on his plates. This in some cases involves having plates 
which are more than half blank, an arrangement to which we take no exception, for the advantage gained 
is worth it. We do, however, think that in some of these cases it would have been better to bring down 
the picture to the middle of the page instead of leaving it stranded at the top with its title far away 
below it. Plates X and XXIX are striking instances of this. If and when Mr. Dawson decides to give us 
more of the Leeons we hope he will consider the possibility of using collotypes instead of half-tones. They 
are now very little more expensive, they are always better, and the paper on which they are printed is 
far more durable. 

The translation does not read like a translation, which is merely to say that it is excellent. Mr. Daw- 
son has introduced an admirable book to the English-reading public, and he has done it in a manner 
worthy of it. 

T. Eric Pret. 
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A HEAD OF KING RAMESSES I FROM HIS TEMPLE 
AT ABYDOS 


With Plate XI 


Plate XI, which forms the frontispiece to this number, is a reproduction from a colour- 
sketch by Major Benton Fletcher, In 1912, when Major Fletcher was staying at the 
Socicty’s camp at Abydos, a small chapel of Ramesses I was discovered by a native of 
the village of ‘Arabah el-Madftinah in his garden. The walls of this chapel were adorned 
with reliefs very similar in style to those of the Seti temple close by, and not inferivr to 
them in delicacy of finish. The director of the Society’s excavations at once reported this 
discovery to the local Inspector of Antiquities, who indeed had already heard of it from 
another source. Despite all efforts on his part the Service des Antiquités decided not to 
interfere in the matter, and we at Abydos had the melancholy spectacle of seeing these 
priceless reliefs carelessly sawn from their blocks, rudely packed in cases and removed by 
camel to be sold to a dealer presumably in Cairo. 

Fate, however, partially relented, for most of the blocks fell some years later into the hands 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, where they have received the patient and 
skilful treatment which that institution knows how to apply to sick antiquities. Since then 
they have been published in Mr, H. E. Winlock’s volume, called Bus-Reliefs from the 
Lemple of Rumeses I at Abydos (Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, Vol. 1, Part 1). 

The sketch shown will be of interest to readers, since it was made by Major Fletcher 
in the chapel itself before the removal of the reliefs, and gives a very good idea of the 
beauty of the work in the original. It is taken from the scene shown in Winlock’s Plate V, 
in which the king offers calves to Osiris. The block itself was, a short time ago, still in the 
possession of M, Kelekian in Paris. 
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AEMILIANUS THE “TYRANT” 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


THE miscellancous collection of Roman gencrals, chent kings, and other people of more 
or less eminence which is found in the Historia Augusta under the title of the Thirty 
Tyrants includes one man on whose career some light has been thrown by Egyptian papyri 
which may give some clue to the circumstances leading to his appearance in this connection. 

The account of Aemilianus given in the Historiu Augusta is, bricfly, to the effect that 
he was in command of Egypt and was compelled by an outbreak of rioting at Alexandria 
to assuine the position of emperor for his own safety. He ruled with vigour, occupied the 
Thebaid and the whole of the country, and drove back the barbarian tribes. He was pre- 
paring an expedition against the Indians (ze. presumably the Axumites of Abyssinia) when 
he was overthrown and captured by Theodotus, the general sent by Gallienus. 

Lucius Mussius Acmilianus and Aurelius Theodotus are both known as prefects of 
Egypt from papyri. The latest date for Aemilianus, who had first been vice-prefect, but 
was prefect by 24 Sept. 258 (P. Oxy. 1201), is Sept./Oct. 259 (P. Ryl. 110): the only 
recorded date for Theodotus is 14 Aug, 262 (2. Strasb. 5). In view of the statements of 
the Historia AlDugusta, it may safely be concluded that Theodetus was the immediate sue- 
cessor of Acinilianus : but the precise date at which the change was effected is left vague 
within a period of three years (ef. STEIN, Arch. Pup. v, 419, n. 1). 

This period however covers that during which two other “ tyrants” were recognised in 
Egypt. Macrianus and Quietus were proclaimed as emperors in Syria in the summer of 
260, and shortly afterwards were accepted by the Egyptians. The earliest recorded dating 
by them is on 29 Sept. 260, in a horoscope from Oxyrhynchus (P, Oxy. 1476): this date is 
expressed as in their first year, which shows that they had not been recognised in Egypt 
before the previous 29 Aug. Nearly two months later the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus 
seem still to have been doubtful as to the legitimacy of their title, since it was necessary 
for the strategos on 24 Nov. to issue an order requiring the local bankers to accept and 
exchange their coins, which it was reported had been refused (P. Oxy. 1411). A distribu- 
tion of corn in their names was announced at Hermopolis on 15 Feb. 261 (P. Lond. 955): 
which suggests that they were then firmly established in Middle Egypt. But nine days 
later an ostrakon at Thebes is dated by Valerian and Gallienus (WILCKEN, G. 0. 1474): 
and there are no certain dates of Macrianus and Quietus after this. The coin in the 
British Museum of year 2 of Macrianus is, as pointed out by Latfranchi (Riv. Ital.’ 
Numism., 1907, 381), a tooled coi of Gallienus : and the entry ina Strasburg papyrus of 
a date in the second year is not a safe guide, as the whole of the dating of the group in 
which this occurs (P. Strasb. 6-8) is hopelessly confused’. 


+ Alternatively it may be sugested that the date in the Strasburg papyrus-~30 Oct. 261—is correct 
according to the scrihe’s knowledge and helief, and that though Macrianus and Quictus had lost hold on 
Alexandria and possibly on all Egypt before 29 Aug., the scribe in the Fayytim had not heard or realised the 
news. This is possible—almost anything is possible with a Fayytim scribe: but the eccentricity of the 
whole of his datings looks as if he had been trying to work out a chronological scheme of his own 


: and got 
into a complete muddle. 
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The numismatic evidence, which was discussed in a paper on the coinage of the eighth 
year of Gallienus (Anc. Egypt, 1917, pt. 1V), is in general agreement with the conelusion 
suggested by the papyrus dates. A few coins of Valerian, Gallienus, and Salonina, linked 
in style with those of previous years, were issued from the Alexandrian mint at the 
beginning, presumably, of their year S—i.e. Aug./Sept. 260. Other coins of Gallienus alone, 
dated in the same year, but in style resembling those of later years, are found, which pre- 
sumably belong to the end of this year, And intermediate between these two groups are 
the coins of Macrianus and Quictus, which are all dated in their first year, 

The question arises, whether Aemilianus had any dealings with Macrianus and Quietus. 
Either he or Theodotus—more probably Aemilianus—was in noininal command of Egypt 
during the few months when Macrianus and Quietus were officially regarded as ruling at 
Alexandria and in Middle Eyypt: what was the relation of the representative of Gallienus 
to the usurpers 7? It would not have been unprecedented for a prefect to continue in oftice 
during and after a revolt from Rome: L. Mantennius Sabinus was prefect on 6 Mar. 193 
under Pertinax (B. G. U. 646), and still prefect under Severus on 21 Apr. 194 UG. BR. 
1062), though in the interval Pescennius Niger had been accepted as emperor in Egypt and 
had been crushed by Severus, But a more probable explanation may be suggested, 

Tt is worth noting that the dating on the Theban ostrakon mentioned above is by 
Valerian and Gallienus. Now in Lower and Middle Egypt datings by Valerian and 
Gallienus continue up to Sept. 260-—but, after the break caused by the usurpation of 
Macrianus and Quietus, datings are by Gallienus alone. The fact that the name of Valerian 
occurs at Thebes on 24 Feb, 261 suggests that there had been no break in the recognition 
of Valerian and Gallienus there, and that Macrianus and Quietus had not extended their 
authority so far south’ And, asa matter of fact, no monuments or records of Macrianus 
and Quietus seem to have been found above Koptos, from which place there is an inserip- 
tion of Quictus (Z. G. R. 1181). 

The special mention in the Historia Augusta of the activities of Aemilianus in the 
Thebaid may give ground for supposing that he held ont there for Gallienus against the 
representatives of Macrianus and Quietus, and from there finally recovered Egypt for his 
master. As Macrianus and Quietus were first proclaimed in Syria, their authority over 
Egypt would probably spread through Pelusium to the head of the Delta, and thence 
northwards to Alexandria and southwards through Middle Egypt: and it is consequently 
not surprising that though Gallienus was still recognised, and coins were struck for him, at 
Alexandria after 29 Aug. 260, Macrianus and Quietus were recognised at Oxyrhynehus as 
earlyas 29 Sept.?. And the recovery of the country for Gallienus probably followed the reverse 
course: if Hermopolis was feasting in honour of Macrianus and Quietus on 15 Feb. 261, it 
is very unlikely that they could have been overthrown and the news of their overthrow have 
reached Thebes by 24 Feb., if the wave of recovery were proceeding southwards: it is more 


1 Tf the Roman officials in the Thebaid had been cut off from direct communication with the Mediter- 
ranean by the forces of Macrianus and Quietus on the Lower Nile, they would not have heard that 
Valerian had disappeared from the imperial power after his capture by the Persians, aud so would con- 
tinue to juin his name with that of Gallienus. 

2 The horoscope (P. Oxy. 1476) may not have been written at Oxyrhynchus, though found there : but 
there is a reasonable probability that it was, The next earliest dating for Macrianus and Quietus is 23 
days later (P. Grenf. 1, 50): this is from the Fayyfm, which would naturally get news froin outside later 
than Oxyrhynchus, possibly by as much as a week : so the margin of error in the arguinent is not wide. 
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probable that Hermopolis returned to its allegiance somewhat later, as Alexandria did 
before the end of the year. 

If, however, Aemilianus had been the loyal upholder of the cause of Gallienus in Egypt 
against the Syrian “tyrants,” how came he into the same category with them? That he was 
superseded and arrested by orders of Gallienus seems certain from the Historia Augusta: 
but it may be doubted whether he ever laid claim to imperial power. It is significant that 
no coins of his are known—the one supposed to exist in the British Museum is, as has been 
shown by Dattari, a tooled coin of Philip—and that no datings by his reign have been 
found: if he had regarded himself as emperor, and had ruled as vigorously and as long as 
the Historia Augusta suggests, it is almost certain that coins would have been struck and 
documents dated in his name. There may have been grounds for the supersession of 
Aemilianus, and he may have been suspected of a design to seize the empire: but it is 
almost certain that he did not call himself emperor. 

After all, if he had saved Egypt for Gallienus and then been driven to revolt, he would 
only have been in the same position as others of his contemporaries. Odenathus of 
Palmyra, who had similarly upheld the cause of Rome in Syria against Macrianus and 
Quietus, did not himself break away from the empire: but had it not been for his early 
death, he would probably have taken this step, since his widow and son very shortly after- 
wards claimed their independence. The most remarkable shifting of parts, however, was in 
Greece, where Piso went to take possession of the province on behalf of Macrianus: Valens 
the governor appointed by Gallienus, revolted and set himself up as “tyrant”: and Piso 
thereupon took up the cause of Gallienus. The whole situation of the Roman empire 
during the seventh decade of the third century was one of kaleidoscopic changes, the 
meaning and purpose of which it is difficult to discover, So the degree to which the charge 
of disloyalty can be justly brought against Aemilianus may perhaps be left “indaternined, 
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THE MOUSE IN EGYPTIAN AND LATER MEDICINE! 


By WARREN R. DAWSON, F.ZS. 


THE mouse is one of the most ancient medicines used by mankind, and, as the following 
paragraphs will show, it has been in continuous use from very early prehistoric times to the 
present day. How the mouse acquired its reputation is difficult to decide. There was a 
belief current in Pliny’s time, which also figures in the mediaeval Bestiuries, that the mouse 
was a spontaneous product of the Nile mud after each inundation, It may have acquired 
on this account the virtue of a “Giver of Lite,” a virtue which was ascribed to the Nile 
and to everything directly connected therewith or resulting from the inundation. The 
modern Egyptians, I am told, likewise believe in the spontaneous generation of mice from 
the Nile mud. I know of no text of the Pharaonic period expressing the idea, but the 
account of Pliny, obviously coloured with Egyptian ideas as was so mnch else in his book, 
is worth quoting (Lib. 1x, cap. 8+): 

«Verum omnibus his fidem Nili inundatio affert, omnia excedente miraenlo: quippe 
detegente eo musculi reperiuntur inchoato opere gemtalis aquae terraeque; jam parte 
corporis viventes, novissima effigie etiamnumn terrena.” 

Plutarch (Symposiacs Vv, 10) in accounting for the divine origin of salt suggests that 
this divinity may have arisen because the mineral preserves bodies from decay after the 
soul has taken flight, and because mice conceive by merely licking salt. Here then we 
have the foundation of a belief in the virtue of the mouse derived from its conyection 
with salt, which was likewise, to primitive man, a “Giver of Life.” Belief in the spon- 
taneous generation of the mouse survived for many centuries, and turns up again and again, 
eg. in Basil’s Homilies (829-379 A.D.). 

Many of the materia medica used by the ancients are of so bizarre a nature that doubts 
are often entertained as to whether they were ever actually used, in spite of the written 
prescriptions containing them. In the case of the mouse we have the most striking evidence 
that it was medicinally employed. In 1901 Prof. Reisner carried ont excavations at Nag¢ 
ed-Dér in Upper Egypt, in the course of which he found many human bodies belonging 
to the earliest pre-dynastie period. The conditions under which these bodies had been 
buried, in direct contact with the hot, dry, desert sand, have handed them down to us 
absolutely intact with the soft parts completely preserved—the skin, the hair, the muscles, 
the nerves and the viscera. From the alimentary canals and intestines of these bodies food- 
materials were recovered by Prof. Elliot Smith, who handed them on for examination to 
Prof. Netolitzky2, In his book The Ancient Hayptiuns (2nd ed., 1923, 50) Prot. Elliot 
Smith makes the following remarks : 

“The occasional presence of the remains of mice in the alimentary canals of children, 
under circumstances which prove that the small rodent had been eaten after being skinned, 

1 A paper read before the Royal Society of Medicine (Historical Section) on Dec. 19th, 1923. 

2 His report is published in the Zertsehrift fur Untersuchuny der Nahrungs- und Genussmittel, xx1, 
607, 1911, Part 10. 
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is a discovery of very great interest, for Dr. Netolitzky informs me that the body of a mouse 
was the last resort of medical practitioners in the East several millennia later as a remedy 
for children zn eatremis, as it still is in Europe.” 

Here we have well attested evidence of the medicinal use of the mouse in Egypt at a 
period which, at the lowest possible computation, is six thousand years ago, and as it is still 
common in England and in other parts of Europe to use the mouse as a medicine for 
children, it occurred to me to hunt veut such references as I could find in early medical 
literature which might throw light on mouse-medicine in the interval which divides these 
widely separated periods. 

In the Egyptian medical papyri the mouse oceurs only three times. In the Ebers 
Papyrus? it figures in a prescription for some kind of rheumatoid trouble “to relax stiffness.” 
Here equal parts of the fat of the pig, the mouse, the snake and the cat are to be mixed 
together and bandaged on to the affected part. In an unpublished papyrus of earlier date 
the fat of the mouse is used for a similar purpose, mixed with that of the lion, hippopota- 
mus, crocodile, ass and other animals, and with olive oil to be used as an ointment daily 
until the patient is well’, In the Hearst Medical Papyrus®, amongst a number of recipes for 
the hair, the following oceurs: “Cooked mouse put in fat until it is rotten: do likewise” 
(ze. anoint the hair with it). 

A more interesting mention of the mouse is to be found in a magical papyrus at Berlin 
which contains a number of spells for the protection of mothers and children. Amongst these 
spells is an incantation to drive away sesm? (some infantile ailment) which ends with these 
words: “ Make this child, or his mother, eat a cooked mouse. Put the bones upon his neck, 
bound with a string in which seven knots have been tied.” This instance is the earliest 
written mention of the mouse as a medicine for children, It dates from about 1500 Bc. 

Dioscorides (Lib. 11, cap. 74) says, “It is well known that mice which run about 
houses can be very usefully cut up and applied to scorpion stings, If children eat them 
roasted it helps to stop dribbling at the mouth.” Perhaps the unknown word sesmi in the 
Berlin papyrus means dribbling. The Algerian physician ‘Abd er-Razzak who lived at the 
end of the 17th century, evidently borrowed directly from Dioscorides when he wrote 
“grilled and eaten, it [sc. the mouse] stops dribbling of saliva in children....Roasted alive 
and placed upon the sting of a scorpion, it cures it, Applied similarly to splinters and 
thorns, it draws them out®.” 

When we examine Pliny’s Natural History we find it literally swarming with mice. 
The mouse, or parts of it, or its blood or dung appear again and again. Thus mice cut open 
and applied are effective against serpent bites (Book xx1x, cap. 25) and scorpion-stings 
(XxXIX, 29), The ashes of the head of a mouse, the tail of a mouse, or a mouse entire, ne 
cure for alopecia (xxIx, 34), For ulcerations of the head produced by the use of cantharides 
apply the head, gall, and dung of mice with hellebore and pepper (XXX, 34). The ashes of 
a mouse mixed with honey cure ear-ache (XXIX, 39), or, rubbed on the teeth, sweeten the 
1 85, 5. 

2 I am indebted to Dr. Alan Gardiner for this information. 
3°10, 10-11. 
: oe No. 3027. Published by Erman: Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und Kind. Berlin 1901. 
, 2-3. 
5 Kachef er-Roumod: (The Revelation of Enigmas). It was translated into French 
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breath (xxx, 9). Lung affections are cured by mice, and especially African mice, flayed, 
cooked in vil and salt and eaten. This preparation is good also for suppuration of pus or 
blood (xxx, 14). Cut-open mice are good for gout (XXX, 23), and for warts of all kinds the 
blood of a mouse, or the mouse itself cut open, is to be used (Xxx, 23). To draw out 
foreign matter, such as thorns, from the flesh, apply a mouse cut open (XXX, 42). To cure 
children who cannot hold their water, make them eat cooked mice (xxx, 47). The examples 
are selected from amongst many. 

Galen, who wag well aware of such uses of the mouse, condemns them in one of his 
books as superstitious, whilst in another he recommends them. 

Marcellus (De Medicumentis, 4th cent. \.bD.) employs the mouse and other ingredients 
much in the manner of Pliny?, 

In the Syriac Book of Medicines published by Budge’, we have a strange medley in 
which ancient Egyptian, Greek and other influences are manifest. The mouse seldom 
occurs, however. Its dung, mixed with other ingredients, is used for scabies (op. cit., 695) 
and is used as an external application to assist urination (p. 681). 

A Coptic medical papyrus of the 9-10th cent. a.b. has an interesting prescription for 
“ulcers which creep, and remain open. Wax 1 ounce; santal 2 oz.; unsalted pig-lard 1 oz. ; 
decoction of cut-open mouse 1 oz, Cook them together and use them for uleers*” The 
Arabic physician Ibn cl-Bétar (died 1248 A.b,) refers to the mouse in terms very siinilar to 
those of Dioscorides®, Unfortunately I have lacked facilities for searching the works of the 
mediaeval writers on medicine. In the Collectio Salernituna references to the mouse exist, 
but I have not had an opportunity of hunting them up. Dr. Rendel Harris quotes an 
extract from a manuscript book in his possession dated 1692 which is interesting in this 
connection’: 

“Fry’d mice are very good tu eat. And mice flea’d and dryd to powder, and the powder 
mixt with sugar-candy is very good for chinn-cough. You must flea the mice when you 
try them. These I know tu be good.” 

In Culpeper’s Phormacopwia Londinensis’ it is stated that “a Head mouse dried and 
beaten into pouder and given at a time helps such as cannot hold their water, or have a 
Diabetes if you do the like for three days together,” and a century later in the Pharmacopwia 
Universalis of Dr. R. James, M.D.*, we find the mouse once more in use for nearly all the 
varied purposes to which it has been applied in the ancient writers already quoted. The 
author states (p. 849), “The whole Animal, and its Dung are used in Medicine. The Mouse, 
cut up alive, and apphed, draws out Splinters, Darts, and Arrows, and cures the Bites of 
Scorpions, extracting the Poison. The Ashes cure the involuntary or nocturnal Flux of the 
Urine. The Dung purges infants by stool, is used in Clysters, cures an Alopecia, absterges 
Scurf from the Head, diminishes Stones in the Kidneys, or Bladder, and removes a Condy- 
loma, Verruca, Ficus, Murisca, and the Tumors affecting the Anus.” 


1 THORNDIKE, Mugie and Experimentul Science, 1, 1923, 166 and 175. 
2 THORNDIKE, op. ctt., 587. 

3 2 vols., Oxford, 1913, 

4 CHassinat, Un papyrus médical copte, Cairo, 1921, 297. 

5 LECLERC, .Votices et ertraits des manuserits, t. XXVI, 17. Paris, 1875. 
8 The Ascent of Olympus, 83. 

7 Sixth edition, 1659, 46. 

8 Second edition, London, 1752. 
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To-day the mouse is chiefly used for children. J have found instances all over England 
and Wales. It is usually flayed, fried or boiled or made into a pie, and is given to children 
for incontinence of the bladder, for dribbling, and for whooping-cough. 

The above illustrations (which might be increased almost indefinitely) however much 
they differ have many points in commun. It will be noted for instance that in nearly every 
case the mouse must be skinned or cooked for internal use, and split-open for external 
application. The mouse when we first meet it is a child’s medicine, and when a Lancashire 
mother administers a mouse to her ailing baby to-day, she is doing what the prehistoric 
mothers by the banks of the Nile did for their infants six thousand years ago. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS: AN ANSWER 
TO PROFESSOR NAVILLE AND OTHERS 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


By the kindness of the Editor I am given an opportunity of replying to Professor Naville! 
without delay, and I welcome the occasion thus offered to review the statements of some 
uther critics. Incidentally, I have a few scraps of new evidence to put forward. By way of 
preface, let me protest my innocence of any claim to have said the last word on the difficult 
topographical problems here involved; the exact site of Pi-Ra¢messe has still to be found, 
and more satisfactory testimony is required on almost every point. But I do claim to have 
brought the discussion of these matters into a new phase, and to have destroyed or at least 
rendered extremely improbable certain hypotheses hitherto regarded as certainties. It is 
disconcerting tu find my arguments partly ignored and partly misrepresented by my 
opponents; is it too much to ask to be carefully read # 

Professor Naville starts with a misrepresentation of my position with regard to the 
Exodus which no doubt is unintentional, but which is none the less crass tor that reason. 
He attributes to me the statement, yuoted In inverted commas, that “all the story of the 
Exodus ought to be regarded as no less mythical than the details of creation as recorded in 
Genesis.” On reading this, I asked myself with astonishment whether, in a moment of 
aberration, I could conceivably have committed myself to so rash an assertion. Reference 
to my article in the Recueil Champollion showed, to my relief, that my supposed words “all 
the story of the Exodus” are Professor Naville’s own invention. Since my original article 
is likely to be inaccessible to many readers of the Journal, I will quote the entire passage : 
“Tt does not enter into my plan to elaborate the case for or against the historicity of the 
Exodus, but it will conduce to clearness if I outline the opinions which I hold upon the 
subject. That Israel was in Egypt under one form or another no historian could possibly 
doubt; a legend of such tenacity representing the early fortunes of a people under so 
unfavourable an aspect could not have arisen save as a reflexion, however uch distorted, 
of real occurrences. But the Hyksos invasion and the subsequent expulsion of the Hyksos 
afford quite sufficient basis for the origmation of the legend. Nor would it make the 
slightest difference to this assertion should it be proved that the Hyksos were racially 
quite unrelated to the Israelites, for nations inherié with all possible ease the traditions of 
the lands which in course of time they come to occupy. Would it not, indeed, be strange 
if the whole episode of the Hyksos had left no trace in Hebrew legend / When, further, 
it is taken into consideration that the date of Joseph, according tu any reasonable compu- 
tation, falls within the Hyksos period, surely little doubt can be entertained but that the 
fortunes of the Shepherd kings are somehow imaged in the Exodus story. But the mention 
of the town of Raamses-Rameses introduces an ingredient of later date, and it is not 
impossible that, as the quotations from Manetho and Chaeremon in Josephus suggest, some 
further events at the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty may have become blended with 

T See Jowrnud, X, 18-3Y. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 12 
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the memory of the Hyksos. Hlustrative material indicating the kind of relations existing 
between Egypt and the Bedawin tribes on its borders is found in the papyri, for example in 
Anastasi VI. But not a vestige of evidence points to any serious occupation of Egyptian 
territory such as could have resulted in a drama resembling that enacted in the book of 
Exodus. Until there emerges evidence of a character wholly different from that already 
available, I submit that the details of the story ought to be regarded as no less mythical 
than the details of the creation as recorded in Genesis. At all events our first task must 
be to attempt to interpret those details on the supposition that they are legend.” 

So far, then, from maintaining that “all the story of the Exodus” is mythical, I had 
most clearly and explicitly affirmed my conviction that the story, as a whole, reflects a 
definite historical event, namely the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. This, I must add, 
was no new hypothesis, since it had already been ably advocated by Dr. H. R. Hall in his 
Ancient History of the Near East (1st ed., pp. 408-9). To maintain that a story is false in 
its entirety and to declare the details to be legendary are obviously two very different 
things, and Professor Naville does me a wrong in neglecting the difference. I am ready to 
admit, however, that if I had merely assumed the details of the Exodus story to be 
legendary, and had left the matter there, I should have laid myself open to fair criticism. 
But such was not the case; the method pursued in my article was a perfectly sound one. 
Asking the reader to concede that the details of the story might be legendary, I surveyed 
the topographical movements which it records in their ensemble and then sought to 
demonstrate, point by point, that this ensemble is utterly at variance with the actual 
physical facts. In other words, what I did was to state my conelusion first and then to 
prove it afterwards, a very ordinary dialectical expedient. 

Before passing on to details, I will allude briefly to a recent discovery which appears to 
me to strengthen the case against an Exodus of the traditional kind. Dr, Fisher’s excavations 
at Beisan, the ancient Bethshean, between Jezreel and the Jordan, have brought to light 
an Egyptian fortress with stelae of Sethos I and Ramesses IJ, and what is still more 
important, a statue of Ramesses III. To quote Dr. Fisher’s own words}, “this group of dated 
records found zn situ is sufficient proof that the town had remained in Egyptian hands 
practically from 1313 to 1167 B.c.” Now the traditional Exodus story would seem to make 
but little sense except on the supposition that the Egyptian control in Palestine after the 
Akhenaten period was, at the best, relaxed and discontinuous, Systematic excavations are 
beginning to show, on the contrary, that the Ramessides still retained a firm hold on the 
promised land. Under these circumstances, the Israelites in fleeing from Egypt would have 
been merely jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. However, a friend to whom I 
submitted this objection replied: “Quite so, and that is why the Israelites made for Sinai 
rather than for the promised land itself!” 


1. The question of Rameses. 


I have no quarrel with Professor Naville for omitting to discuss the remainder of 
my article in the Recueil Champollion, since the corner-stone upon which its argument is 
built up is my contention, disputed by him, that the Biblical Rameses was the residence- 
city of the Pharaohs at or near Pelusium. In opposition to that contention Professor Naville 
declares (1) that the Rameses of the Old Testament is Tell er-Retibah in the Wadi 


1 The Museum Journal (Philadelphia 1923), p. 236. 
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TimilAt and (2) that the greater city of Rameses (Pi-Ratmesse) was situated, not in the 
neighbourhood of Pelusium, but at the well-known frontier town of << o ) = Kantarah. 


Let us examine these two contentions in turn. (1) Professor Naville pays no attention to 
my demonstration (Journal, Vv, 262-6) that the Hebrew text provides little or no evidence 
in favour of a city of Rameses in the Wadi Timilat, so that, fuiling archaevlogical evidence 
to the contrary, the existence of such a city is pure conjecture, he and my other critics fail 
also to answer my questions as to how, on the supposition that Moses and the Israclites 
were separated off in the Wadi Tamilat, Moses could have risen up early in the morning 
to stand before Pharaoh, or his cradle have been found by Pharaoh’s daughter among 
the flags of the river. To convey any clear picture to the mind, the Biblical narrative must 
in many passages presuppose that Moses and his followers were resident in the actual 
capital-city of the Pharaohs, su that it naturally became the starting-point of the Exodus, 
But waiving this important point, is there any serious evidence that Tell er-Retabah was 
ever called Rameses, or was « royal residence at all ? Certainly the stela of Ramesses IT, on 
which Professor Naville comments so lengthily (pp. 20-1), proves nothing of the kind. The 
crucial passage! ends with the epithet kd m dmiw hr rnf r dt, which I had connected with 
the foregoing references to the land of the Shosu and had rendered “ building in (their) 
cities in his (own) name for ever.” Professor Naville may possibly be right in rejecting the 
connection with the Shosu which I had surmised?, but his own translation “ building cities 
in his name for ever” overlooks the preposition m “in” and is therefore quite impossible ; 
whether the cities referred to were Shosu-citics or not, all that the epithet states is that 
the Pharaoh erected buildings in them bearing his own name, and consequently the 
deduction that Er-Retabah was named after Ramesses IT is altogether beside the mark. 

A more plausible argument in favour of Er-Retabah being a royal residence is advanced 
by Mr. Harold M. Wiener in his courteonsly worded and thoughtful criticism of my views 
published in Ancient Egypt, 1923, pp. 75-7. This is the passage trom Pup. Anustusi V 
(19, 6-20, 2) translated by me Journal, vi, 109, which begins as follows:—“I was 
despatched from the Courts of the Royal Pulace on the ninth duy of the third month of 
summer, ut eventide, in quest uf those two servunts. I reached the enclosure-wall of Theku 
(ie. Tell el-Maskhatah) on the tenth day of the third month of summer ; they told me that 
they had said in the south that they (the slaves) had passed on the tenth duy of the third 
month of summer. And [when I] reached the fortress (scil. of Theku) they tuld me that the 
groom (?) had come from the desert [to suy] that they had passed the north wall of the Migdol 
of Sety-Meneptuh-is-beloved-like-Seth.” Mr. Wiener, believing me to hold that “the Courts 
of the Royal Palace” must refer to the Pi-RaCmesse at or near Pelusium, first refuses to 
accept my identification of the migdol here mentioned with that which lies on the great 
military road to Asia (Tell el-Her ?), since the détour from Pelusium to Tell el-Hér viu 
Maskhiitah is obviously an absurdity. He then continues:—*“ While a portion of the 
document is obscure, certain inferences can be drawn from the parts of it that are clear: 

1 Professor Naville’s criticisms of my translation are mostly mistaken. It is true that 4?/ means “to 
capture” “take as plunder” rather than “to plunder,” but since dm? “town” often occurs as its object, 
there ig no reason for emending “capturing their hills” into “capturing their troops”—hills can be captured 
aseasily as towns. If d7-sn means “their faces” rather than “upon them” we obtain the absurd translation 
“slaying their faces”; sm? hv-sy cannot mean “ cutting off their heads.” 

2 There is some force in Prof. Naville’s argument that the Shosu were Bedawin and had no cities. But 
the reference may be to such borderline places as Raphia and Gaza. 
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(1) There was a royal palace situate at the distance of only one stage from Maskhttah, for 
the narrator arrived at the latter on the morrow of leaving the palace. (2) Persons seeking 
to go from that palace to a point beyond the Egyptian frontier would pass through or near 
Maskhitah in, at any rate, some cases....... It is thus certain that there were at least two 
royal residences in the Eastern Delta. Ret&abah hes at the exact spot that would best suit 
this document.” This reasoning is sensible, on the whole’, though an official who succeeded 
only in getting from Ret&abah to the outskirts of Maskhtitah in a day, or cven half a day, 
would have but little chance of catching a couple of run-away slaves—the distance Is 
a short nine miles! But the passage is full of difficulties, and I for one should be unwilling 
to base any important conclusion upon it. The fact that this passage was not included by 
me in my treatise on the towns of Ramesses shows that I never thought of identifying 
“the Courts of the Ruyal Palace” with the residence-city of Pi-RaCmesse. On the contrary, 
T had vaguely in mind either Heliopolis or Memphis, though both of these are too far from 
Maskhitah for a single day's journey. But the dates given in the papyrus are very 
suspicious: if the pursuing official really reached Maskhitah on the tenth, there must 
surely be something wrong with the further statement “ they told me that they had said in 
the south that they (the slaves) had passed on the tenth.” One expects either that the 
writer should say in the latter case “earlier on the same day,” or that the first date should 
be a date posterior to the tenth, eg. either the eleventh or twelfth. Do not let us forget 
that we are dealing here with a schoolboy’s exercise which has some very patent and 
indisputable corruptions’. Again, even supposing that Ret&bah could be proved to have 
been an occasional royal residence—the evidence for this is exceedingly meagre—there is 
nothing whatsoever to indicate that it was ever called Rameses. To support the view that 
there was a Rameses in the Wadi Tiimilat hypothesis has to be built upon hypothesis*+, 

(2) To turn now to Professor Naville’s second thesis, namely that the residence-city 
of Pi-Rafmesse was situated at Kantarah, not, as I had sought to prove, at or near Pelusium. 
Curiously enough, Professor Naville accepts without demur my conjecture (for it is not 
much more) that the Ramesside residence-city was built on the site of the Hyksos strong- 
hold of Avaris. In both these points he is in agreement with M. Clédat, whose views 
accordingly, I shall criticize at the same time. M. Clédat has the inestimable advantage, 
denied to myself, of knowing intimately the sites about which he writes; all the figck 
regrettable, in my opinion, is the injudicious use which he makes of the ancient sources. 

It will simplify matters if we dispose of the question of Avaris first of all. In my 
detailed discussion of this question (Journal, 1, 99-101) I concluded from the rather 
slender evidence “that Avaris lay quite close to the earavan-route to Syria, which is now 
known to have started somewhere near Kantarah: and there are reasons which urge us to 
seek it as far north as possible, and as nearly as possible on the fringe of the desert, 


1 Mr. Wiener does not observe that his argument about “the Courts of the Royal Palace” destroys his 
argument about the migdo?. If the royal palace was at Retibah, as he Supposes, or at Memphis or Helio. 
polis, as I am inclined to conjecture (see below), there seems no good reason why the migdo? should not he 
identified with that at Tell el-Hér. 

2 The numeral is partly destroyed, but its tail shows seth iViter « ‘ 
sstidded be tis seas y ’ ws 10 to be the only possibility ; 20 of course is 

3 E.g. sdt for mdt in 19, 8; ¢nbe for ivb in 20, 1; mi at the end of 20, 1. 

4 On the door-jamb quoted by Mr. Wiener p. 77 is a title apparently rendered by Mr, Griffith “kee 
of the Residency in Succoth.” The title in question is tmy-r ht and I know of no sustileagign for i 
translation “ Residency,” if at least this meaus “ Royal Residency.” 
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ze, anywhere between Kantarah and Pelusium.” In my later article dealing with Pi-RaGnesse 
I fixed the site of that city, on the strength of various kinds of evidence, cither at or near 
Pelusium, and reinforced this argument by pointing out that, on the one hand, Josephus 
and his sources display a strong tendency to confound Avaris and Pelusium with one 
another, and that, on the other hand, Sétekh was one of the principal gods of Pi-RaGnesse 
just as he was the principal deity of Avaris, suggesting an identity of Pi-RaCmesse and 
Avaris, I repeat, however, that this proposed identification is litthe more than conjecture, 
Tn his article on the site of Avaris (Recuedl Chumpollion, pp. 185-201) M. Clédat states 
that the Stela of the Year 400 would alone suffice to prove the identity of Avaris and 
Kantarah-Selé. His argumentation is very obscure, for the famous stela in question does 
not mention Avaris at all. Presumably M. Cledat conjectures that the Sétekh of whom the 
vizier Sety was high-priest was the Sétekh of Avaris. To me also this appears probable, but 
all that the stela itself indicates (in the scene at top) is that the Sétekh in question was the 
“ Sétekh of Ramesses,” de. in all likelihood (see Journal, v, 255) the Sétekh of Pi-RaGmesse. 
No doubt we may use the stela of Year 400 for purposes of corroboration, but as the 
starting-point of a demonstration concerning cither Pi-RaCmesse or Avaris it atfords but a 
very precarious foothold. Let us suppose for a moment, however, that the vizier Sety were 
explicitly described on the stela as high-priest of Sétekh of Avaris. Would the stela even 
in that case prove, or even hint, that Avaris was situated at Thel-Kantarah / Assuredly 
not, for the vizier was a very high functionary whose offices inust have extended over a 
wide-spread area; there is no reason whatsoever for assuming that Sety was “high-priest of 
Sétekh” in the same place where he was “overseer of the fortress of Thel.” On the contrary, 
we have good grounds for thinking that Sétekh was never worshipped at Thel-Kantarah iit 
all, the god of that place being Horus of Mesen’. 

The only other serious argument which M. Clédat adduces is the well-known passave 
about the siege of Avaris in the biography of Ahmose of El-Kab. M. Clédat ignores the 
translation of this passage given by Mr. Gunn and myself in Journal, v, 49, as well as the 
adinirable note on the subject previously published by Professor Schafer in the Zeitschrift 
(42, 136). Hence he wrongly emends ¢ kmt rst n dmi pn into 8 ntwt (2 ) rst, ete, and 


misses the meaning of ¢? wt p? dmi lower down. Anyhow, the passage is far too vague to 
be used for topographical purposes. I am glad to have the vpportunity of acknowledging 
M. Clédat’s correction of the position of Pclusium as marked on my map: he informs us 
that Pelusium lies to the right, not to the left, of the river-mouth, and this agrees, be it 
noted, with what Josephus expressly states in reference to Avaris; the mistake was due to 
my giving insufficient instructions to the mapmaker. But whatever the pesition of the 
river in relation to Pelusium, my theory of the location of Avaris is barcly affected by 
the data of the biography of Almose, for Iam not committed to the view that Avaris was 
actually at Pelusium, but only that it was cither at or near that city (see Journal, v, 254 : 
270). It may well prove true that, as M. Clédat (p. 199; also Bull. de l’Inst. france. 22, 170-1) 
and M. Naville atirm, Pelusiunt became an important city only in Greek times, and in this 
case both Pi-RaCmesse and Avaris will have to be sought a little further up the Bubastite 
branch. But to state, as my opponents do, that Avaris is not Pelusiuin because Pelusium 
did not exist at the time of the Hyksos is simply begging the question. The Greek authors 


1 The pyramidion of Kantarah, dedicated to Horus of Mesen, has recently been published x extenso 
(Annules, 23, 176-82) ; the only other deity to whom it gives any prominence is Buto of Nebesheh (Lint). 
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quoted by M. Clédat are indifferent authorities and Herodotus, 0, 154, which both he and 
Professor Naville cite, says nothing about Pelusium at all! 

By a happy chance I am now able to make known for the first time an important piece 
of evidence bearing upon the position of Avaris. Last winter I purchased at Thebes a large 
limestone ostracon inscribed on both sides in a bold literary hand, containing a model letter 
purporting to be sent by the “royal scribe...Pinehas who is in the north (€-mbty) to Hori,” 
an official of “[the house of] Améin in the southern city”; the date is probably early 
Ramesside. The letter evidently deals with the property belonging to Amin in the Delta, 


and the substantial part of the document begins as follows: my Jag a 
CA 0  O A 
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e II] a ° WWW 9) wn ITT oo Y f uy ae ka Ans 
ECe NK Q ee Ae mes eon O) RIK 
NMA —¢ a q ee “Tt 1s a letter Hs thee know the [ property (?)...... of | the estute 
of Amiin which is here under my authority in the North, starting from the gute [of..., as fur 
as] the end of the Delta, in the three streums (namely) in the Great River, [in......... and | in 


the stream of Avaris.” The importance of this passage will escape no one; it clearly implies 
that there were in the Delta three main branches of the Nile, in reference to which the 
location of the property of Amin could aptly be described. This agrees well with the duta 
of the great Harris papyrus, on the one hand, and of the Ramesseum wine-jar sealings, on 
the other; the latter have recently been re-studied by Professor Spiegelberg in a valuable 
article (Zettschr. f. dg. Spr., 58, 25-36), where fresh references will be found for many of the 
topographical names here interesting us. It is a pity that the ostracon should be broken 


just in such a way as to deprive us of the name of the second of the three Nile-branches. 


The first is “the Great River,” in all probability the westernmost channel (Journal, v, 130)'; 
“the Waters of Avaris” are evidently the easternmost channel, elsewhere known as “ the 
Waters of Pré®” Now it is surely certain that “the Waters of Avuris” would not be so 
called unless Avaris was situated actually upon them, ¢f. the Greck terms “the Bubastite 


river” and “the Pelusiae mouth.” This disposes once and for all of the theory that Avaris 


is to be looked tor at Thel-Kantarah, which has never been situated on the Nile?, To sum 
up, the position of Avaris is conditioned, so far as I can see, by the following three facts: 


(1) it was on the easternmost branch of the Nile, (2) it belonged to the Sethroite or 
northernmost nome, and (3) it was on the edge of the desert (see the determinative ru) 
to the east of the Nile. These facts in conjunction with one another point tu Pelusium or 
its neighbourhood. Let it be remembered that my theory does not necessarily cling to the 
actual site of Pelusium itself, but merely states that Avaris is to be looked for in that direction. 
If Pelusium itself proves to be the site, so much the better; if not, so much the worse. 
The localization of Pi-RaCmesse, to which we must now turn, is a related question, but 


one that cannot simply be interchanged with the question of Avaris. In other words, I am 


1 To my references must be added a pre-Akhenaten stela at Av 
of the Great River; published Ree. de Trav. 32, 154, 

2 See M. Clédat’s article Bull. de U' Inst. franc, 17, 107. In the accompanying sketch-map (Pl. 1) the 
canal of Thel is marked as separating from the Pelusiac branch a little west of Daphnae. 


ignon commemorating a mayor (Asty-¢) 
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in entire disagreement with Professor Naville’s statement (p. 21) that “since the city of 
Ramesses and Avaris are at the same place, what is said of one may refer to the other.” 
We must guard against treating a conclusion as a premiss, though, if a conclusion proves 
satisfactory, no doubt it reinforces the validity of the premisses. 1 have but little new 
evidence to bring forward ; Professor Spiegelberg quotes a jar-sealing at Karlsruhe which 
mentions wine from “the greut vineyard of RaCmesse-mi-Amiin which is to the west of 
Pi-RaCmesse-mi-Amin” and there ts also a reference to Pi-RaSmesse on the great stela of 
the 9th year of Ramesses IT recently found by Dr. Fisher at Beisdn. Since erroneous 
statements have appeared in the daily press as to the last-named document, I quote from 
the copy made by Dr. Albright and Mr. Rowe, to whom I ain deeply indebted for 
permission to use it; their readings have been compared with the photograph sent to me by 
Dr. Fisher himself, Among the laudatory epithets applied to Ramesses IT are the following: 


0 aU Pn BK IO ee 
I=" B= Tl wn mA VS SDS 


“he cuuses the Asiaties to retreat, pucifying the fighting which had arisen umong everyone ; 
those who desire, they come to him all toyether bowing down at his custle of life and 
prosperity, namely Pi-Ra€messe-Greut-of- Victories.” 

As regards the localization of Pi-Ratmesse neither Professor Naville nor M. Cleédat 
adduces any serious arguinent in opposition to my own, contenting themselves with first 
aftirming the identity of Pi-Rafmesse and Avaris, and then attempting to show that Avaris 
was situated at Kantarah. Professor Naville writes (p. 25): “since the city of Ramesses 
or the fortress of Ramesses had been the starting-point for campaigns in Palestine, it is 
impossible that it should have been Pelusium.” For my part I know of no evidence that 
Pi-Ratmesse ever was the starting-point of Egyptian campaigns; Ramesses IT, in his cam- 
paign against the Hittites, started from Thel-Kantarah (Journal, v, 179), and Professor 
Naville’s contention is hardly proved by the epithets “the marshalling place of thy cavalry, 
the rallying-point of thy soldiers” applied to Pi-RaCmesse (Journal, v, 187). It is only by 
begging the question that Professor Naville can connect “ the fortress of RaCmesse-mi-A min 
which is in Thel” (Anast., V, 24-7) with the -residence-city of Pi-RaCinesse. The only 
argument used by M. Clédat which directly affects Pi-RaCmesse is his identification of 
Si-Hr «the Waters of Horus,” the Biblical Shihor, with Lake Balah. In support of this he 
quotes his article in Bulletin de (Institut frane., 18, 169-73, where I fail to find any 
tangible evidence in favour of his hypothesis. Indeed, he omits all reference to the two 
passages in the Old Testament which most convincingly show that the Biblical Shihor was 
a name for the easternmost branch of the Nile, namely Isaiah xxiii, 3 and Jereiniah ii, 18, 
Thus, since the Egyptian Si-Hr is undoubtedly the saine as the Biblical Shihdr and, 
further, is inseparably associated with Pi-Rafuesse, we are inevitably compelled to look for 
Pi-RaCmesse on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. M. Clédat does, indeed, urge that Si-Hr 
cannot have been flowing water, since it produced both salt and recds (see Journal, v, 251): 
but, on the other hand, we possess both an Egyptian and a Biblical passage (op. cé#., 251-2) 
to prove that the water of Si-Hr = Shihor was drunk. Possibly there were stagnant pools 
swamps in the neighbourhood of Shihor which will account for the reeds and the salt. 
That Pi-RaCmesse Was not identical with Thel-Kantarah is indicated, again, by Professor 
Spiegelberg’s winejar sealings, which frequently mention the latter place ; at a inoment 


and 
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when Pi-Ratmesse was at the height of its glory, surely the old name Thel would have 
been suppressed in favour of the name Pi-Ramesse if both referred to the same site. 
Furthermore, it has been noted that Horus of Mesen was the god of Thel; that god is not 
found among the deities of Pi-Ratmesse. But the decisive reason for disassociating Thel 
and Pi-RaCmesse is that both are mentioned separately in the Golénischeff glossary, where 
the names are not even next one another (Journal, v, 198). 

The view that the residence-city of Pi-Rafmesse is to be sought at or near Pelusium 
becomes, in ny view, more and more incontestable. Like Avaris, if was on the Nile and 
near the desert, and the epithet “the harbourage of thy ships’ troops,” together with the 
descriptive phrase “its ships fare forth, and return to port” (Journal, Vv, 187), suggests 
that it was near the sea. For absulute proof, however, we must await further evidence. 
One argument used by me I have to retract, namely my contention (Journal, v, 255) 
that mepeaoyn, the Coptic name of Pelusium, is derived from Pr-Imn “the house of 
Amin.” The real origin of the Coptic name (however it may have to be explained) turns 
out to be Ko ae P3-ir-mut, for Pelusium is thus rendered in the hieroglyphic 


WWM 
portion of a very important trilingual inscription recently found at Tell el-Maskhitah ; 
I am indebted tu M. Gauthier, who is to publish the inscription, for this information. 


2. Goshen. ‘ 
Under this head I confess myself corrected by Professor Naville upon two points. 
T was wrong in stating that the Septuagint regarded Gesem (Goshen) as a town, not asa 
land; in Genesis xlvi, 28-9 Goshen of the Hebrew text is represented by Heroonpulis in 
the Greek, but this is substitution, not identification ; and Professor Naville rightly points 
out that wherever Teceu occurs in the Septuagint it is preceded by the word yh. Again, 
to have stated as I did that if the name Goshen is Semitic, its t¥ would have to be rendered 
in Egyptian by cm § is too sweeping a statement, fur several instances are known 
(eg. ‘Ashtoreth) where Hebrew Y appears in Egyptian as +~ or s* For the rest, however, 
I do not think that Professor Naville makes out a good case tor 5 ae being the 
Eyyptian equivalent of Goshen. Even if the form % be actually the Gaginal reading in the 
Deudereh inscription, I doubt if this would be sufficient evidence to warrant the reading 
(rst in view of the connection with Sopd both of the Ssmt-apron and of the land of Sst. 
On the topographical side, I can only repeat that to put forward an unusual name of the 
town of Satt el-Hennah as the presumptive origin of the name Goshen belonging to the 
Wadi Tiimilat appears to me to lack plausibility’. 
1 Professor Naville defends at length his identification of 73ruw wi Zoar of (fenesis xiii "he 
something iS alles with the words ikea the land of Egypt, as ‘ioe pee ee te meee es 
, 


say 


where Zoar is again in close proximity to the mention of Sodom and Gomorrah, und is evidently a place 
near the Dead Sea, The reading * Zoan” preserved by the Syriac Peshitto may conceivably vive the clue 
to the riddle, On the philological side, the hieroglyph of the fledgling regularly corresponds to the Hebrew 
D, net to '¥, and the one example which Professor Naville quotes in favour of ¥ is an impossible conjecture ; 
that the lion should read “ is quite indefensible, its value in the syllabic writing being always 
BURCHARDT, Dre of ficial ies Frenduorte, ‘ 28 ($80). If ae a a nares id ee 

CHA : N i ght is rig entifying 
the Zila of the Amarna letters with Selé (Journal, x, 6), this lends considerable suppurt to my transcrip- 
tion Thel which Professor Naville combats so energetically, I should like to transcribe Sel rather than 
Thel, but this innovation I have not dared. / 

2 See BURCHARDT, op, rit., 136, § 107, 

* Professor Naville criticises me for speaking of Gushen as “ near” Egypt, rather than in it. Strictly 
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In this section of Professor Naville’s article I have two further points to criticize, 
namely his views on Phakusa and on Belbés. That Phakusa (which certainly cannot 
represent Kws with the article, see Journal, vy, 219, n.1) is the modern Fakts (Journal, 
245, n. 4) is rendered yet more probable than it hitherto was by the itinerary of an unknown 
functionary published in the Florentine Papiri Greci e Latini, vol. 5, no. 543 (third 
century B.C.) The traveller’s starting-point is Pelusium and his objective Canopus, to 
reach which he proceeds roughly towards the apex of the Delta, then turning north-west. 
The first stages are Udovotov, “Hpaxdéovs mods, Kadapivn, Daxotccat, “lotetor, 
BovSaoros, and would seem, so far as the places are known, to be fairly evenly spaced out. 
Now if Herakleopolis is Tell esh-Sherig, as is usually supposed (Tell Belim? is one alternative 
name, and Tell Battik? apparently another), the distance to Fakts is a reasonable one to be 
separated by only a single stage; the distance to Saft el-Mennah, on the contrary, would 
be excessive. This state of affairs would be worsened if M. Clédat’s view+ (supported mainly, 
it would appear, by an untenable etymology) that Herakleopolis is Tell Tennis were 
accepted, for Tell Tennis is much further north, On the other hand, the journey from 
Phakusa to Bubastos included a stop for lunch at Isieion, an unknown village or temple ; 
this makes the identification of Phakusa with Fakus practically certain, since Saft el-Henneh 
is a bare six miles from Bubastos*. The place next named after Bubastos is Verwrao, which 
is not otherwise known; it looks as though it might contain the name of the god Sopd, 
and thus it might even be the prototype of the name Saft. Here our traveller stayed for 
the day with one Diokles, who seems to have been a friend, since he supplies his guest 
gratis with provender for three days. 

As regards Belbés, Professor Naville says that this name provides a transcription of 


\\ a r r : ede 
V& fi Q “which is much better than many others.” How Professor Naville accounts 
<> 


for the second b in Belbés passes my understanding ; he does not mention, far less discuss, 
my arguments tending to show that Brst is merely a name of Bubastos. 


3. Pithom. 

It is in the section dealing with Pithom that Professor Naville shows most fully his 
inability to appreciate, or even to read properly, the views of those who have been bold 
enough to differ from him. If the reader will take the trouble to reter to my “ Note on 
Pithom and Herounpolis” (Journal, v, 267-9), he will see for himself the very tentative. 
way in which I hazard the suggestion that Pithomn is more probably Tell er-Retabah than 
Maskhtitah. There are strong arguments in favour of Maskhitah which I both enumerate 
and admit; but there are arguments on the other side to which Professor Naville makes no 
allusion. He overlooks my argument from the Antonine Itinerary, and is su prepossessed 
of his opinion that the sea was only 9 Roman miles distant from Maskhttah that he 
will not even discuss my view of the milestone. I suppose I could hardly have expected 
him to accept my translation “gods of Pithom and Theku” on the Pithom stela, where his 


speaking, Goshen was conceived of as belonging to Egvpt. But my meaning was clear; Goshen is, at least 
in a certain sense, outside Egypt proper. 

1 Professor Grenfell pointed out to me the importance of this document shortly after its publication. 

2 So Griffith in Vebesheh, p. 108, n. 2. 3 So Grenfell in P. Oxy, 1380, 56 n. 

4 Bull. de VIust. franc., 22, 178. 

5 This argument, drawn from an actual journey with horses, seems to me to discredit the argument 
from Ptolemy’s date set forth by Sir Flinders Petrie in Vaucratis 191, 
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own rendering had “of” for my “and.” His insistence on the fact that the temple of Maskbftah 
was a temple of Tum seems due to a notion that I deny this. On the contrary, I state 
unequivocally that the su-called Pithom-stela, found at Maskhttah, was erected “ in front 
of Tim, the great god of Theku,” and I imply the same quite clearly in reference to the 
statue of Aak, in connection with which Professor Naville, misunderstanding me or failing 
to read what I wrote, waxes ironical at my expense. I have always believed that the 
principal temple of the district was the temple of Tam, lord of Theku, at Maskhiitah, and 
this is quite sufficient reason why CAnkhsherniifer should wish tu dedicate his statue there ; 
but it does not necessarily follow that the Pi-tium of which he was an official was 
Maskhttah. Professor Naville assures us that there was no temple of Tim at Retabah ; 
the temple-sculpture published by Petriz, Tell er-Retcbeh, pl. 30, proves the contrary, though 
T am ready to admit that the temple which has been found is very small, barely more than 
a shrine. In Professor Peet's admirable book Egypt and the Old Testament—perhaps it is 
something of a petitiv principil for me to call the book admirable, since it speaks with so 
much approval of my own researches—I find the following note (p. 86):—‘ Naville’s 
description of the ruins (of Maskhtitah) as those of a ‘store-city’...... is incorrect. The 
‘store-chambers’ which he unearthed, and which he assumned, on no evidence whatever, to 
extend ‘over the greater part of the space surrounded by the enclosure,’ are probably 
nothing more than the foundation-walls of a fortress, precisely similar to those found at 
Naukratis and Daphnae. These late Egyptian fortresses were built wp on massive brick 
platforms containing hollow compartments. No one who examines Naville’s plan can 
remain in doubt as to the real nature of what he found. Observe, too, that he discovered 
no evidence of the Ramnesside date of this structure.” This is a matter upen which I am 
incompetent tu express an opiniun, but one would have thought that so important a 
fortress as that of Theku would leave some visible traces, and I therefore incline to recognize 
that fortress in Maskhittah. Accordingly “the pools of Pithom” mentioned by Pap. Anastasi 
vi would fall somewhere westward of Maskhitah. Professor Naville, if I understand him 
rightly, locates the fortress of Theku towards the eastern end of the wadi, so that the 
“pools of Pithom” would be near Maskhftah ; can he point to any ruins of a fortress in the 
direction supposed by him ? 

Mr, Wiener rightly objects to my view that, according to Sir Flinders Petrie, Tell er- 
Retabah shows no signs of a Roman occupation, and therefore cannot be Heroonpolis'. This 
is, of course, an important argument on the side of Professor Naville. There seems, in fact, 
to be a conflict of evidence, but I still lean to my preference for Retabah. Possibly I have 
misjudged in weighing the evidence, and Professor Naville may be right after all, Let us 
hope that new evidence will bring a final decision. 


The question of the northward extension of the Red Sea is no affair uf mine, and I must 
here leave Professor Naville to settle his difference with Dr. Kuthmann. In conclusion, let 
me again say that I weleome Professor Naville’s criticisms as having given me an oppor- 
tunity to review my former conclusions. I am grateful to him for the few minor points in 
which he has corrected me. For the rest, I do not feel that my position has been weakened. 


1 Tn this connection it must be mentioned that M. Lefebvre has adduced serious reasons for thinking 
that Heroonpolis was the oldest Greek name of the city in question, so that my view that the pro oe ot 
should be Heropolis and that this was a mere translation of Pr-7in will probably have to | ety ce 
see Annules du Service, 30, 237-49. . 6 be abandoned: 


a7. 


THE “CANNIBAL HYMN” FROM THE 
PYRAMID TEXTS 


By R. O. FAULKNER 


THE Pyramid Texts contain a mass of information with regard to carly Egyptian religion 
and society the value of which cannot be fully appraised until they have been munch more 
deeply studied. While much that is in them is still totally vubseure there are however 
portions the bearing of which cannot be mistaken, Among these one of the most interest- 
ing is the so-called Cannibal Hymn, which is found in the pyramids of Wenis and Tety. 
The following translation is based on the text published by SETHE, Die Altuegyptischen 
Pyramidentexte, Spriiche 273-4, =S§ 393-414. 

The previous translations of Maspero!, Breasted?, and Erman’, which have provided 
many valuable suggestions, are referred to in the commentary under the names of their 
authors. The paragraph numbering is that of Sethe. 


TRANSLATION. 


393a, The sky pours water, the stars darken (’), 

393b. The Bows rush about, the bones of the Earth-gods tremble, 

393c, They are still (2), the Pleiades (/) 

394a. When they see Wenis‘ appearing, animated, 

394b, Asa god who lives on his fathers and feeds on his mothers, 

394¢, Wenis is the Lord of Wisdum, whose mother knows not his name, 

395a, The glory of Wenis is in the sky, his power is in the horizon 

395b, Like Atum his father who begat him; when he begat Wenis, he (Wenis) was 
mightier than he. 

396a. The hus of Wenis are about him, his attributes are under his feet; 

396b, His gods are upon hin, his uraei are on his brow, 

396c, The guiding-serpent of Wenis is on his forehead, and (his) soul beholds the serpent 
of Haine, 

396d. The powers of Wenis protect him, 

397a,. Wenis is the bull of the sky, who conquers (’) according to his desire, who lives on 
the being of every god, 

397b. Who eats their entrails(?), who comes when their belly is filled with inagic 

397¢, From the Island of Fire. 

398a, Wenis is equipped, his spirits are united, 

398b, Wenis appears as this Great One, Lord of (divine) helpers, 

398c, He sits (with) his back tu Geb, 

399a. It is Wenis who judges with him whose name is hidden 

399b. (In) this day of slaying the Oldest One. 

1 Ree, de Trae, WV, 59-61. * Decelopment of Religron and Thought in Ancient Eyypt, 127-9. 
3 Die Literatur der Aegypter, 30 2. + Or, of course Tety in the teat of T. 
13~2 
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399c. 


399d. 


400a. 


400b. 


401a, 


401b. 


401e. 
402a. 


402b. 


402c. 
408a. 


403b, 


4038c. 


404a. 
40-4b. 


404. 


404d. 


405a. 


405b. 
406a. 
406b. 


406c. 


407. 
407b. 


407c. 


407d. 
408a. 
408b. 
408c. 


409a. 
409b. 


409c. 


410a. 
410b. 
410c. 


Alla. 


A11b. 


411c., 


411d. 


41] 2a. 


412b. 
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Wenis is the Lord of Food-offerings, who knots the cord, 
Who himself prepares his meal. 
It is Wenis who eats men and lives on gods, 
Lord of porters, who despatches messages. 
It is “Grasper-of-Horns” who is in Kh3w who lassoes them for Wenis, 
It is the serpent “ He-whose-head-is-raised” who watches them for him and who 
drives them to him, 
It is “ He-who-is-upon-the-Willows” who binds them for him, 
It is “ The-Wanderer-who-slaughters-the-Lords” who strangles them for Wenis, 
He cuts out their intestines for him, 
He is the messenger whom he sends to punish ; 
It is “ He-of-the-Winepress ” who cuts them up for Wenis, 
Cooking for him a portion of them in his evening cooking-pots. 
It is Wenis who eats their magic and swallows their spirits ; 
Their great ones are for his morning portion, 
Their middle-sized ones are for his evening portion, 
Their little ones are for his night portion, 
Their old men and old women are for his incense-burning. 
It is the Great Ones who are in the north of the sky who place for him the fire 
To the kettles containing them with the thighs of their oldest ones. 
Those who are in the sky serve Wenis, 
The cooking-pots are wiped out for him with the legs of their women. 
He has gone around the two complete skies, he has encircled the two regions, 
Wenis is the Great Mighty One who has power over the mighty ones, 
Wenis is the figure of a god who endows with divinity (?) the great figures of the 
gods. 
Him whom he finds in his way, him he devours for himself quite raw, 
The protection of Wenis is before all the noble ones who are in the horizon. 
Wenis is a god, older than the oldest, 
Thousands serve him, hundreds offer to him, 
A warrant-of-appointment as “Great Mighty One” is given to him by Orion, Father 
of the Gods. 
Wenis has reappeared in the sky, he is crowned as Lord of the Horizon, 
He has smashed the vertebrae and the spinal marrows, 
He has taken the hearts of the gods, 
He has eaten the Red Crown, he has swallowed the Green One, 
Wenis feeds on the lungs of the Wise Ones, 
He is satisfied by living on hearts and their magic. 
Wenis rejoices (?) that he devours the sbsw which are in the Red Crown: 
Wenis flourishes, their magic is in his belly, 
The dignities of Wenis are not taken from him, 
He has swallowed the intelligence of every god. 
The lifetime of Wenis is eternity, his limit is everlastingness, 
In this his dignity of 
“Tf he wishes, he does, 
If he wishes not, he does not,” 
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412c. Who is within the boundary of the horizon for ever and ever. 

413a. Lo, their soul is in the belly of Wenis, their spirits are with Wenis, 

413b. His surplus of food is mure than (that of) the gods, being cooked for Wenis with 
their bones; 

413c. Lo, their soul is with Wenis, their shadows are with their companions. 

4i4a, Wenis is with this which appears, which appears, which hides, which hides ; 

414b, The doers of (evil) deeds have not power over the hacking up (of the earth (7), 

414c. The favourite place of Wenis is with those who live in this earth for ever and ever. 


CoMMENTARY. 
393a. Gp (W); igp (T). Erman, “ bewélkt sich,” from Coptic ¢ane; Breasted’s “pour 
water” is probably the more correct, not only on account of the det. of rain, which occurs in 
both texts, but also on account of the connection of this word with 3gb “ flood.” 


NAA 

*Thit. Erman “regnen (?),” Breasted “rain down,” connecting this word with Aww 
. f=} ? ? oO 

DAA 


hit “to rain,” while Maspero (“se battent”) apparently connects it with hwi “to strike.” 
In T, however, it has the det. of night, which suggests that the real meaning is “to darken,” 
the natural result of the sky “ pouring water.” 

393¢. Grr-sn gnmw, Breasted, “the porters (7) are silent,” presumably from gr (2 lit.) 
“to be silent, to be still.” But why then the doubled +? Was gr originally a 3ae inf. ? 
The meaning “to be still” properly refers to absence of sound only, but it might easily be 
transferred to absence of motion, as seems to be the case here. since in T gamw has the det. 
of motion. Gnmw. Breasted, “ porters (7),” but the usual word for “ porters” is tnw (ef. 
§ 400b). It seems rather to be connected with the Coptic ¢muovr “the Pleiades,” which 
would fit the context exactly. The change from masc. to fem. might be due to the word 
being later treated as a collective. 

396c, Ptré b? sht nt bs. Obscure. Ptrt is apparently the sdmt-f-form, used in place of 
sdm-f, as known from Sinuhe and elsewhere. B?, if it refers to the soul of the king, lacks 
the personal suffix. #h¢ is here a name for the serpent on the royal diadem, Nt is possibly 
an early writing for nt. 

397a, Nhd, probably a niph‘al formation of kd “to push, to attack.” 

399c. An allusion to the ceremonial lassoing of the sacrificial animal. Cf. the scene 
from Abydos figured in Capart, Le Temple de Seti Ter, Pl. XLVIII. 

400b. H3¢. Breasted, “to despatch.” The word is not otherwise known in this sense, 
which might however be derived quite easily from the more common meaning “to throw.” 
Erman’s “erteilen” does not take sufficient account of the fact that A3¢ is a verb of motion. 

40la. “Lhin€ wprwt. Erman, “Scheitelfasser”; Breasted “ Grasper of Forelocks.” Sethe 
translates “Gehirne” (Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 45, 48). Probably “Grasper of Horns” is the 
more exact translation, since 1t maintains the imagery of hunting the victims like cattle. 

401b. For ds =*to raise” see Ember in Zeitschr. f. dy. Spr., 51, 120 and n. 4. The 
allusion is to the characteristic attitude of the cobra about to strike. 

406b. Sér is probably the same word as ssr by metathesis of § and § and this itself is 
a variant of shr, which occurs in Ebers, 97, 17 with the meaning “to sweep ont, to clean 
out.” Here it would refer to the cleaning of the cooking-pots after use. 

407b. This is a jingle hke 407a, where the keyword was shin. The substantive Csm 
(later Cam) means “figure ofa god”; thus the second $m here must be the participle of a 
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transitive verb meaning “to make into a divine figure,” “to endow with divinity” or the 
like. 
407c. Mwmw occurs three times in the Pyr., each time in an identical context, ae, In 
a AW AVA 
278a, 444e, In §444e T has the variant (Qo wom instead of the more 
§ 278a, 407c, and 444e. In §444e T has the var iS renee EX ann 


usual iN yp > According to Ember (Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 51, 116 and n. 3, quoting 
Sethe) the meaning of mw is “raw,” the reduplicated mwmw meaning “entirely raw.” 
411c. The writing of the negative in T ( ) shows that we have here the emphatic 


negative and the verb hmi, not the simple negative and the verb nkhm. Hmi usually means 
“to drive away,” but here the sense is certainly “to take away,” being in this case 
synonymous with zhm. Possibly this last is a niph‘al formation from /m?, with loss of the 
weak final radical. The form here employed is the sdmuw-f passive, the doubled radical 
being perhaps due tu a desire to avoid the use of the weak consonant w. 


THe LITERARY ASPECT. 


The poetic form employed by this hymn is the oldest of all styles of poetry, the 
“parallelism of members,” familiar to everyone in the Hebrew Psalms, While our igno- 
rance of the vocalisation prevents us from restoring the sound and rhythm of the original, 
the parallelism is clearly distinguishable, both in the grammatical construction and in the 
thought to which it gives expression. For example, the following lines are parallel in 


structure, and all begin with the verb | iw “to be”: 


“ Are the ‘kas’ uf Wenis about him, 
Are his attributes under his feet ; 
Are his gods upon him, 
Are his uraci on his brow.” 
The passages which describe the butchering and cutting up of the victims show this 


parallelism in a more marked degree, being constructed on the general plan “It is X who 
does so-and-so for Wenis” : 


“Tt is ‘Grasper-of-Hurns’ who is in Ki3w who lassoes them for Wenis; 
It is ‘ He-whose-head-is-raised’ who watches them for him and drives them to him ; 
It is ‘ He-who-is-upon-the-willows’ who binds them for him.” 


In §§ 409a-410a is a series of short lines which describe the actions of the Pharaoh in 
the terms “he has done so-and-so” : 


“ Wenis has reappeared in the sky, he is crowned as Lord of the Horizon, 
He has smashed the vertebrae and the spinal marrows, 
He has taken the hearts of the gods, 
He has eaten the Red Crown, 
He has swallowed the Green One.” 


The parallelisms of this hymn, of which the above quotations are typical examples, are 
however in a comparatively advanced stage of development, and are less obvious in the 
English translation than some of the cruder forms, which depend to a large extent upon 
actual repetition. It is possible from the hymns in the Pyramid Texts to trace the gradual 
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growth of this poetic form from the merest repetition to a developed literary style. Perhaps 
the most primitive of all is the following extract from Pyr. Spruch 222: 
“ He has come to thee his father, 

He has eome to thee, O Ré-¢. 

He has come to thee his father, 

He has come to thee, O Ndi. 

He has come to thee his father, 

He has come tu thee, O Pndn. 

He has come to thee his father, 

He has come tu thee, O Drdn. 

He has come to thee his father, 

He has come to thee, O Great Bull (sa? wr). 

He has come to thee his father, 

He has come to thee, O Great Embracer (shn wr)” 

In this extract, simple in structure though it is, there Is clear evidence of literary 
artifice. Further, there seems to be an attempt at rhyme. Of the last four couplets, the 
first two end on the same syllable, d—n, and the last two end on w-r, while the lines appear 
to scan, 

The next stage in the development is the limiting of the repetition to the opening 
phrase of each line or stanza. This is the form of parallelism which occurs most frequently 
in Egyptian hymns, whether of Pyramid Age or later. A good example of this form from 
the Pyramid Texts is the “ Hymn to the Crown” from Spruch 221: 

“Hail, Crown Vt! Hail, Crown ‘Zn! Hail, Great Crown! 
Hail, mighty of magic! Hail, Serpent! 
Cause thou the terror of Wents to be like thy terror; 
Cause thou the fear of Wenis to be like the fear of thee ; 
Cause thou the ery (?) of Wenis to be like thy ery (7); 
Cause thou the love of Wenis to be like the love of thee; 
Cause thou that his sceptre be at the head of the living ; 
Cause thou that his staff be at the head uf the spirits, 
Cause thou that his sword prevail against his enemies.” 

Another poetic construction based on the same principle is the constantly recurring 
refrain, as in this passage from Spruch 266: 


“The reed rafts of the sky are placed for Ré; 
I, Ré¢, cross on them to the horizon with Horus of the Horizon. 
The reed rafts of the sky are placed for this Pepi; 
He crosses on them to the horizon with Horus of the Horizon. 
The reed rafts of the sky are placed for Horus of the Horizon ; 
Horus of the Horizon crosses on them to the horizon with Ré¢, 
The reed rafts of the sky are placed tor this Pepi; 
This Pepi crosses on them to the horizon with Ré¢,” 


The third stage is best illustrated by the quotations which have been made from the 
Cannibal Hymn itself, where the actual repetition is confined to the initial word, the 
parallelism being maintained by similarity of idea and by the grammatical structure. 

Finally, in Spruch 269 there is a hymn, intended for use in the ritual of burning 
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incense, which is more complicated in design. It consists of a series of couplets, each com- 
plete in itself, The rule of parallelism is maintained by making the two lines of each 
couplet begin with the same word, but a new element is introduced by making the second 
line reciprocate the sense of the first : 
“The fire is laid, the fire shines; 

The incense is laid on the fire, the incense shines. 

Thy perfume comes to Wenis, O incense ; 

The perfume of Wenis comes to thee, O incense. 

Your perfume comes to Wenis, O gods ; 

The perfume of Wenis comes to you, O gods. 

Wenis is with you, O gods; 

Ye are with Wenis, O gods, 

Wenis loves you, O gods; 

Love him, O gods.” 


This last quotation shows a great advance in poetic construction on the mechanical re- 
petition of Spruch 222, and it probably represents the best of which the Egyptian of the 
Pyramid Age was capable in this department of literature. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT. 

This hymn gives us a remarkable view of the life after death, utterly ditferent from the 
better-known Egyptian doctrines as to the future life. Instead of the deceased living a 
peaceful life in the Elysian Fields, sowing and reaping his corn, or sailing through the 
hours of day and night on beard the bark of the Sun-god, we here sce him as a mighty 
hunter, slaying and devouring the gods as food. So great is the terror inspired in the 
inhabitants of the celestial regions by the advent in the sky of the deceased Pharaoh, that 
the rain pours down, the earth quakes, the whole universe is thrown into disorder. On his 
arrival in the next world, the Pharaoh takes his seat before Geb as the judge of all creation, 
his power and glory pervading the whole sky. When he requires food, he hunts the gods 
as he was wont to hunt wild cattle upon earth, bringing them down with the lasso, while 
attendant spirits act the part of huntsmen, butchering the game, preparing it for food, and 
cleaning the cooking-pots after the meal. All sizes, large, medium, and small, are cooked 
for the Pharaoh’s meals, the old ones, men and women, who are unfit for food, being burnt 
for incense. The internal organs, hearts, lungs, and viscerae, all are eaten, while the legs 
of the victims are used for fuel or to wipe out the cooking-vessels. 

The object of this cannibalism is quite unmistakable. By devouring the bodies of the 
gods, the Pharaoh not only obtains physical nutriment, but also becomes possessed of the 
powers and qualities of his victims: “He has swallowed the intelligence of every god”; 
“Their magic is in his belly” ; “ He eats their magic and swallows their spirits”; “He is 
satisfied by living on hearts and their magic.” By thus absorbing the power, intelligence, 
and magic of the gods, the Pharaoh combines in his own person all the attributes of 
divinity, and becomes Deity itself, the supreme Omnipotent. The text tells us so in the 
plainest of terms: “A warrant of appointment as ‘Great Mighty One’ is given to him by 
Orion, father of the gods”; “he has power over the mighty ones”; “he endows with 
divinity the great figures of the gods.” His life becomes everlasting, he is free to act as he 
desires, and when he wishes he can mingle with those who are still living on earth. 

In considering the way in which such an idea arose, one is forced to the conclusion that 
it is a reflection of a custom of cannibalism which was either in full practice at the time 
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when this text was carved in the pyramids of Wenis and Tety, or had died out long 
before these kings reigned, but which had become enshrined in the religious literature. 
The first suggestion may be ruled out at once,as there is no evidence that cannibalism was 
practised in Egypt at the time of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, nor is it likely that such 
a custom would continue with a people that had attained to a high state of material and 
intellectual culture. There thus remains only the second alternative, that this hymn is a 
reflection of an ancient custom which had long since died out, but which became embalmed 
in the Pyramid Texts. The question then arises, at what date was cannibalism still 
practised ? Some evidence on this point is given by the text. The lines “ He has eaten the 
Red Crown, he has swallowed the Green One,” “ Wenis rejoices (?) to devour the sbs who 
are in (or ‘with’ ?) the Red Crown” show that the practice of eating one’s opponents in 
war still obtained at the time of the struggle between Upper and Lower Egypt, which re- 
sulted in the wearer of the White Crown of the South overcoming the wearer of the Red 
Crown of the North, whose goddess was Buto, “The Green One.” It might of course be 
objected that these lines are metaphorical in reference to the conquest of the North, and 
that they do not refer to actual cannibalism, but such an assumption involves giving the 
whole hymn a metaphorical and allegorical character, since there is no reason to suppose 
that the lines quoted above are metaphorical, to the exclusion of the remainder of the 
text. To assume, however, that this hymn is figurative throughout, is equally out of the 
question. The Egyptian, so far as his writings reveal him to us, was a literal person, whose 
attempts at metaphor were usually commonplace and often clumsy, and a piece of sustained 
symbolism such as this would be quite beyond his powers. We are thus forced to conclude 
that the lines referring to the conquest of the North are, in common with the rest of the 
hymn, tu be taken Hiterally, that this text does really represent the actual belief current 
when it was composed, and that cannibalism was still practised, at any rate during 
war, at the time of the struggles between the rival kingdoms. In our admiration of the 
civilization and achievements of the Egyptians, we are perhaps apt to forget that their 
remote ancestors were African savages, with customs probably similar to those of the 
African savage of to-day. 

That this hymn actually represents the belief of the kings in whose pyramids it appears 
is unlikely. These Pharaohs were sun-worshippers, followers of Ré¢, and so would of course 
accept the doctrine of the solar hereafter, which consisted of eternal association with the 
sun-god, as either a servant or an equal, according to which variant the individual adhered. 
It is, however, characteristically Egyptian to include utterly inconsistent ideas of the 
hereatter in the same body of religious texts, perhaps on the principle that if one belief 
failed in its purpose, another might serve, and so this hymn, gruesome in content but 
sanctified by age, found its way into the Pyramid Texts. It may possibly be more than a 
coincidence that it is found only im the two earliest of the inscribed pyramids of Sakkarah. 
Perhaps the later kings of the Sixth Dynasty felt that such a primitive view of the life 
after death was too crude for them to inscribe in their tombs. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that further evidence of the antiquity of the hymn 
is afforded by the fact that the only two great gods mentioned in it are Geb and Orion, 
both of whom, especially the latter, fall intv the background in later times. There is as yet 
no trace of that Solar faith which, rising into prominence in the Fourth Dynasty, became 
in the Fifth Dynasty the State religion, and maintained that position to the end of 
Egyptian history, while there is equally no indication of the cult of Osiris, which did not 
attain its fullest power till the close of the Old Kingdom. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x. 14 
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KIZZUWADNA 
By SIDNEY SMITH, M.A. 


Bocuaz Kevt has produced documents of the greatest importance for the student of 
the ancient East, whatever his special subject may be’; it is, therefore, not surprising that 
the material they offer should be the subject of study from various points of view. But the 
material remains useless until the approximate location of the many names, whether of 
physical or political features, of the geography of Asia Minor, is determined; and every 
writer who has dealt with the subject has perforce had to make statements or express 
opinions on geographical points. The most important pronouncements and discussions of 
recent years have been by Professor HroZny?’, Dr. Weidner, Dr. Forrer*, Professor Garstang’, 
Professor Sayce*, Dr. Hall’, Dr. Hogarth® and Herr Albrecht Gitze’. It is the purpose of 
the present article to examine some of the arguments and counter-arguments advanced by 
these writers. 

The correct method of inquiry into a new set of geographical names is not in doubt. 
(1) Certain fixed points must be ascertained; (2) approximate location must be deduced 
from itineraries, or geographical groupings of names; (3) the approximate position being 
known, it is legitimate to identify a place if a later name be known which corresponds to 
that of the inquiry, provided that the name is not too far removed in time, and is the 
earliest name known for the site or natural feature; (4) under exceptional circumstances, 
with exceptional names, it may be possible to use modern names for identifications, pro- 
vided it be shown that they are possibly old. Such identifications, when based simply on 
linguistic grounds, should always be accompanied by a question mark, and should not be 
used as a sound basis for further speculation. They are rarely worth putting forward, 

The fixed points for the study of the geography as far as Syria is concerned are very 
numerous, since names are mentioned which can be located by contemporary Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions. The only fixed point in Asia Minor is Hattuda’, the capital of the 
Hittite kings, at Boghaz Keui, A certain number of approximate locations are assured 
from the accounts of campaigns and definitions of boundaries in the royal inscriptions and 
treaties, while some help is obtained from the grouping of names in other documents; a 


' Forrer has pardonably exaggerated when he says, Z.D.¥.G., (N.F.) 1, 175, “Die Keilinschriften aus 
Boghazkoi haben jetzt durch ihre Fiille und Mannigfaltigkeit iiber das Dunkel blendendes Licht ausgegossen 
mit einer Plétzlichkeit, wie sie in der Geschichte der Geschichtsforschung einzig dasteht.” But in truth 
the documents from Boghaz Keui provide nothing so startling and revolutionary as resulted from the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphs and cuneiform writing. 

2 Boghazkoi Studien (B.S8.), no. 2. 3 U.D.0.G., no. 58; B.S, nos. 6, 8, 9. + M.D.O.G., nos. 61, 63. 

° L.d.A., X, 21-6, 172-79, and Index of Hittite Names (1H.N.), in collaboration with Dr. M 

6 “The Early Geography of South-Eastern Asia Minor” in JHS., SU, 44-9 and 
Asia Minor” in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir W. M. Ramsay (A.8.), 391-98. 

* “The Hittites and Egypt” in A.S., 165-85. 
§ “The Hittite Monuments of Southern Asia Minor” in A.S., 225-38. 
9 Kleinasien zur Hethiterzeit, Heidelberg, 1924 (K.Z.H.). 


ayer, 
“The Languages of 
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good instance is ISuwa'!, which is to be placed east of the bend of the Euphrates by 
Kharput. In a few cases some degree of certainty can be felt about identifications with 
names which occur in Egyptian, Assyrian and Greek, and these occasionally settle the 
location of a place. As instances Hubigna? and Kutmar may be cited’. 

The difficulties entailed in the use of the fourth method, more especially in the Kast, 
are too well known to require exemplification. Of all the sites that have been identified 
with certainty in Syria, Mesopotamia and Tray, some few have recognisably retained their 
names, e.g., Warka; others have been distorted almost beyond recognition, e.g., Carchemish, 
Jerabis, Jerablus (modern natives); while a large proportion, some of which uttered tempt- 
ing identifications, are entirely changed, eg., Gozan, Tall Halaf. In Asia Minor even 
greater difficulties present themselves; throughout the ages there have been given to old 
sites names of the most various periods, belonging to an even greater variety of languages 
than is to be found in Syria and Mesopotamia. The names even of ivuntains and rivers 
have been more freely changed than in Mesopotamia. 

I should not have ventured to state observations commonly known, were it not for the 
fact that the study of Hittite geography is likely to be prejudiced by the breach of sound 
methods of inquiry. Two examples may be quoted, to prove the danger more especially of 
Professor Garstang’s methods, A river Séha, from which a district took its name, Is 
approximately located somewhere along the Mediterranean sea-board west of the Gulf of 
Issos. It is variously located, (a) in central Pisidia (Forrer*), (b) in Cilicia Tracheia, a 
western tributary of the Calycadnus (Sayce’), (c) in Phrygia, the Maeander (Gétze*). It 
will be gathered that the approximation is at present a very loose one. Protessor Garstang’s 
note reads: 

SEHA: A river of Arzawa giving its name to a district associated with AbLhiawa (Anchiale). It is 
readily identified with the Sarus Fl., Turk. Seihan. 


Turning to his note on Abhiawa one finds 


AHHIAWA: A district mentioned in association with the Land of the River Seha. If the latter is 
correctly identified with the River Seilan in Cilicia, there can be no doubt that this name is tu be identi- 
fied with Anhiale (Gk. "AyyidAn). The first element in the Hittite doubled consonant bh was probably 


nasal, as in Greek gg, seen also in the Assyrian spelling, Ingira.... 


This argument then depends entirely on the equation Stéha =“ Seihan,” since there is 
nothing whatever in Professor Garstang’s argument to locate Ahhiawa apart from philo- 
logical speculation. Now the facts about the Sayhan are well known; it is not a Turkish, 
but an Arabic name. Le Strange has stated the facts quite clearly. 


The rivers Sarus and Pyramus were known to the Moslems respectively as the Nahr Sayhan and Nahr 
Jayhdn. In early days they were the frontier rivers of the lands of Islam towards the Greek country. As 
such, on the analogy of the more famous Oxus and Jaxartes of Central Asia, which were called the Jayhtin 


1 See maps in JLD.0.G1, nos. 58 and 61; LHUNV.; A.Z.H.; and the references in B.S,, no. 6, 4°. 

2 The identity uf Hubisna in the Hittite texts with the Hubisna of Assyrian times (from the reign of 
Sargon II vnwards), six centuries later, is not doubted, see Hrozxy, B.S., no. 2, 98%. The common 
identification with Gk. Kybistra, maintained by Sayce, J.H.S., x~im, 45, Gotze, A.Z.H., 30, is doubted 
by Garstane, LH.¥., 22, who suggests Gk, Kabassos, 

3 Forrer, Provinzetnteilung des Assyrischen Reiches, 20, identified this with Assyrian Kullimeri, and 
also, Z.DU.G., (N.F.) 1, 229, with Armenian K’lmar, Byzantine XAwpdpev. So also Garstang, LHL. ; 
for the modern site, Keruman on the Sebene Su, see WEIDNER, B.S., no. 6, 8. 

+ V_D.O.G,, no. 63, 5. ° SHS., XL, 47. ® KZ.H., 25. 
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and the Sayhtin by the Arab geographers...the rivers Pyramus and Sarus were named the Jayhin and 
Sayhan}. 

The medieval Arabs knew the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes under the names, respectively, of Jayhan 
and Sayhfin, which like the Tigris and Euphrates, the legend said, were the rivers of Paradise. The origin 
of these names is not quite clear, but apparently the Arabs took them from the Jews, Jaylin and 
Sayhfin being corrupted forms of two of the rivers mentioned in Genesis ii, 11, 13, to wit the Gihon and 
the Pison2, 


Professor Garstang uses a name first applied to the Saros in the seventh century A.D. 
to identify a name of the thirteenth-twelfth centuries B.c. There is no proof whatever that 
the name Séha survived. The philological speculations concerning Ahhiawa = Ingira = 
*Ayyeadn are worthless. The latter is a purely Greek name. It has yet to be proved that 
in the twelfth century a Greek colony existed at Anchiale, and whether, if so, it would have 
been called by that name®. 

The second instance is somewhat similar. Two districts mentioned in the documents bore 
the name Walmé, one on the river AStarpa‘, one on the river Hulaias, The river AStarpa 
has been identified (a) with the Calycadnus (Sayce°), (b) “am ehesten einer der westlichen 
Zufliisse des Ak-Gil, des Sees von Eregh” (Gotze*), (¢) as one of the rivers of the Saros 
basin (Forrer’). Professor Garstang’s note reads: 


WALMAA: Textually$ Wa-al-ma-a. A town of Arzawa near the river AStarpa, Identified with 
Strabo’s Olbia near the mouth of the river Isbarta, the Kestrus Fl. in eastern Painphylia,... The form is 


The note on the river AStarpa is as follows: 


ASTARPA, R.: This river is mentioned twice in the accounts of the campaigns of Mursil IIL in 
Arzawa, who fought a battle near it in the neighbourhood of Walmaa (Olbia) and fixed his headquarters 
upon its banks. It was apparently the “ Upper Boundary” of “Mira and Kawaliya” and if these princi- 
palities are identical with Milyas and Kabalia, then there can be no doubt as to the identity of the river 
with the modern R. Isparta, The names of three rivers of Arzawa, the Seha, the Astarpa and the Siyanta 
thus seem to reappear more clearly in their Turkish forms of Seihan, Isparta and Eshen‘ide). The name 
Isparta or Isbarta is derived, Professor Ramsay points out, from the town name Baris (es Bapray) ; the 
old river name has thus been assimilated to the modern form. 


It is clear from this that Professor Garstang’s argument as to the AStarpa depends on 
his identification of Walma as Olbia, rather than vice versa; whether even so his curious 
interpretation of the modern name, in face of Professor Ramsay’s proof that it is derived 
from a Greek phrase, as an assimilation to an old form, is worth consideration at all, need 
not be discussed here. Why should Walma be Olbia? The latter is a purely Greek name ; 
even if the sites could be proved identical beyond doubt, it would not be necessary to 
regard Olbia as 2 phonetic equivalent of Walma unless the latter name also means “the 


1 Le Strance, Lands of the Eustern Caliphate, 131. > Op. cit., 434, 

3 Forrer equates Abhiawa with ’Ayafa, J D.O.G., no. 63, 9. 

4 K.A.B,, iv, no. 10, Oby. 31, (mat ali) Walmammas. Gorze, X.Z.H., 15, reduces this to Walma and 
distinguishes the two districts; Forrer, 4/.D.0.G., no. 63, 4, also gives Walma and identifies the two 
districts by placing Walma at the junction of the rivers he identifies as the AStarpa and Hulaias (see the 
map). 

5 JHAS., XLII, 47. ® WAZA, 24, 

7 So much may be deduced from the map, If.D.0.G., no. 63. 

® Garstang’s use of this word is not quite clear. Thus he says -—“KURSAURA: This name, textually 
Garsaura,,.,” where it obviously bears a different meaning from the present passage. 
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happy.” The identification is a negation of all sound methods’. As a matter of fact, 
Walma may be an inland district, as indicated by Forrer?. 

The truth is that until approximate locations are more generally agreed upon than at 
present, it is useless to adduce names, unless they are exceptional and the equivalence is 
striking. If for instance Kursaura is to be located near Archelais, it may legitimately be 
identified with Gk. Tapoaoupa ; if Arzawa included Cilicia west of the Cydnus, it is just 
to compare the name "ApfuBto0s"; if Kuwalia be sunewhere near Korakesion, the name 
Kovadus may be derived from it?) In the absence of a fairly close location however, most 
comparisons of the kind are highly doubtful, and lead to confusion rather than understand- 
ing. For instance Gk. Maavas is variously identified with Mira (Garstang’, Gitze*) and 
Millawanda’ (Forrer). 

The chief method of study therefore should be that given above as (2); only on rare 
occasions, when certain points have been settled, should the method numbered as (3) be 
employed. Unfortunately the use of (2) in Hittite geography has led to such completely 
contradictory results that the ordinary student will deduce therefrom that the information 
available is not capable of any assured interpretation. The confusion may be most clearly 
seen if the maps of Forrer’, Gitze, Weidner’, and Garstang and Mayer be compared. Thus 
Forrer places the lands of the Gagga($) north of Hattusas, south of Kizzuwadna; Garstang 
and Mayer locate the same districts west of the Euphrates, opposite Suwa; while accord- 
ing tu Gotze the Gagga(8) lands correspond to eastern Cilicia”, Weidner identified 
Mt. Niblani with the Nemrud Dagh, just west of the Euphrates—an identification quite 
contrary to the inscriptions he quoted in its support" ; Garstang and Mayer are unable to 
mark it on their map, since they identify it with Nimrud Dagh, east of the Euphrates, near 
Lake WAn—a view unsupported by any evidence; while Weidner” has subsequently 
adhered to the only possible view, that Mt. Niblani® is a variant of Mt. Lablani, and is the 
Lebanon. Forrer places Pala (Bala) in Paphlagonia ; for Garstang and Mayer the same 
country is east of the Euphrates and JSuwa; while Gotze™ states “Tumana und Pala 
umfassen einen Landerstreifen, der sich von den Kilikischen Toren nordwestlich von 
Taurus und Antitaurus bis nach KalaSma hinaufzieht.” Weidner® thinks that Forrer’s 
original opinion” that Pala lay west of Sivas is “ ungefahr richtig.” To these instances may 
be added the rivers AStarpa and Séha quoted above ; and numerous other differences might 
be cited. In some cases the identity of certain names in the Hittite inscriptions them- 


1 The same remark applies to Albright’s suggestion that the river Sianta is “to be found in the classical 
Xanthus,” LAY, 42. 


2 M.D.O.G., no, 68, map. 3 Sayce in AHS, XI, 250. * Op, ctt., XLII, 48. 
5 Ludi, x, 24 8 KAZE, 23. 
7 4.D.0.G., no. 63, 5. 3 Op. cit., nos, 61 and 63. 9 Op. cit., no. 58, 


1 Curiously enough none of these authorities refers to the decisive statement of HroZyy, B.S, no. 2, 158. 
If in the unpublished inseription Bo, 2002, Rer. 1, 35 f. the people of the enemy state KaSgas and “the 
people of Kumimalha’ are meutioned as neighbours, then the Gasgas can only be located somewhere on the 
west bank of the Euphrates north of the Taurus, as Hrozny potuts out. 

n BS., no. 6, 771. 2 Tbid., no. 8, 3°. 

13 It seems to me possible that Mt. Niblani should be read Mt. Liblani. While recognising that an 
interchange of n and / takes place, I ain not convinced that it does soin the initial position. Thus Nulabhi 
which occurs as a variant of Lulahhi should perhaps be read Lalahhi; so also Nubaisi= yd is rere 
to be read Lalas. 

WOKLZ.H., 13. 6b BLS, no, 8, 109". W OS.P.AW., 1919, 1037, 
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selves is in question; thus Weidner identifies Hassuwa and ASSuwa!, and AsSuwa and 
ISuwa2, while HroZny* and Forrer‘ do not admit this. Sayce’ reads a certain name 
BarSuhanda, and identifies it with Burushanda; Forrer® and Garstang read MasSuhanda, 
and distinguish the two. Yet even on this doubtful reading far-reaching speculations are 
based. 

The confusion appears hopeless for the present ; it will doubtless be partially dispelled 
by the publication of more texts and further discussion. The immediate duty is to distin- 
guish between locations which are certain, those which are probable and those which are 
possible. One location at least is regarded as certain by some authorities, whereas there is 
reason to believe that at the most it should not be regarded as more than possible. The 
case in question is that of Kizzuwadna. 

The suggestion was made by Winckler that the state Kizzuwadna is to be located on 
the Black Sea, owing to the mention of iron in storehouses there, in a letter sent by a 
Hittite king to an Egyptian Pharaoh’. Hro%ny at first stated that Kizzuwadna was 
perhaps Pontus*; in reference to a text which deals with the utterances of a “ priestess of 
Kumani,” also called “a priestess of Kizzuwadna,” he stated that as Kizzuwadna lay on 
the Black Sea, it must be between Comana of Pontus and the sea, east of Hatti*. Weidner, 
before HroZny’s second statement, had dealt with the matter in relation to the letter men- 
tioned, of which he gave a translation of the relevant passage, as follows” : 

Was das reine Eisen betrifft, dessentwegen du mir geschrieben hast™, so ist reines Eisen in Kizwatna 
in meinem Siegelhause nicht vorhanden. Eisen anzufertigen war schlecht angiingiy. Aber ich habe 
geschickt und man wird reines Eisen anfertigen. Bisher ist es nicht fertig!? ; ist es fertig, so werde ich 
es dir schicken. Fiir diesmal schicke ich" dir hier eine eiserne Schwertklinge. 

He then proceeded 

Kizwatna...erscheint also hier als das Eisen produzierende Land. Kizwatna umfasst West-Armenien 
und Pontus, die im Pontus sitzenden Chalyber haben aber dem ganzen Altertum als Erfinder der 
Eisentechnik gegolten. 

Forrer stated that Kizzuwadna lay “am Nordrande Kleinasiens™,” and pointed out that 
the language of the country was “das Luvische.” He now refers to Kizzuwadna as 
“ Kaiserreich Trapezunt™.” 

The arguments adduced for this location of Kizzuwadna were, then, (1) that iron was 
stored and perhaps worked in Kizzuwadna, (2) that a city called Kumani, possibly one of 
the two famous Comanas, was in Kizzuwadna. There are certain difficulties about this 
location, which led the present writer to attempt to show” that the main argument is not 
conclusive, and that certain evidence pointed rather to Kizzuwadna lying on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, round the Gulf of Issos, and on the Saros. Certain place names, it was 
suggested, might be identified with names in the Assyrian inscriptions, and a different 


1 Studien cur hethitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 1. 2 BS, no, 8, 4 2 Op. cit. no. 1, 200 
Y) f fi ¥ . 9 . ~~ le 
4 M.D.0.G., no, 63, 6. ° JH.S., XU, 43, ®° Boghazkut Texte in Umsehrift, Heft 2, 23. 
« WINCKLER, Vorderasien im zweiten Juhriuusend, 61. 3 WD.O.G., no, 56, 43! 
3 : .G., no, 56, 434, 
9 BS, nv. 2, 61% W ID.O.G., no. 58, 77. 


N The text, A.A.B.,1., no. 14, Oby. 19, reads Su uipuranai, and WEIDNER’s collation, A.U.B., 1v, 50a offers 
no correction; but clearly he emends tu 3a ta3puranni. The point is immaterial. -s 

2 The original uses the present. 8 The translation iy not intended to be literal, 

4 The verb is partially broken away. © ID.O.G., no. 61, 23 

© Z.DAMLG., (N.F.) 1, 182; 3£D.0.G4., no, 63, 12. " Journal, Vit, 45-7. 
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interpretation of the passage in the letter was pointed out as having more force. Professor 
Sayce', who had come to the same conclusion independently, advanced his own reasons; 
Kumani he identified as certainly Comana Cappadociae. Professor Olmstead? identified 
Kizzuwadna with Cilicia, mainly on the ground of classical names. Dr. Hall®, reverting to 
the present writer's opinion, mentions that there are “reasons for thinking...that the real 
position of Kizzuwadna is to be found in East Cilicia.” Finally Dr. Hogarth* has put 
forward some weighty arguments, present possibly in the minds of others, which led him 
independently to the view that Kizzuwadna Jay round Arinna and Kumani in the basins 
of the Karmalas and the Saros. 

Dr. Weidner, in his edition of the treaties from Boghaz Keui, restated the view that 
Kizzuwadna is Pontus, without adducing fresh evidence®. Gdtze’, who says “ Dariiber ist 
Einigkeit erzielt, dass Kizwadna an der Kiiste des Schwarzen Meeres zu suchen ist,” 
identifies the Samri as the Iris, and uses this location as a certainty to locate other districts, 
as does also Dr. Weidner’. Professor Garstang, whose own views of Kizzuwadna are ruled 
by a series of identifications with names of different periods’, advanced the following 
arguments for the location in Pontus’. 

(a) It bordered on Harri and Hatti: Urussa (Eriza) was a point on or near the junction of the com- 
mon frontiers. (b) It includes Komana—at a date undetermined. The antiquity of the name of Komana 
Cappadociae is doubtful (ef. Arinna). (¢) In the later empire, probably during the reign of Hattuiil, it con- 
tained the iron-stores, hence probably the iron-fields, and the earliest. known iron-fields were those of 
the Chalybes, which though ill-defined were somewhere in Pontus. (d) The frontier as revised by 
Mursil TIT....... (e) The general position of the central portion of the frontier, along the heights to the 


north of the Euphrates...indicated by the foregoing considerations, is borne out by several chance refe- 
rences, notably Murgil’s incursion to Biggainaressa and the position of Urussa.... 


These arguments deserve individual consideration to test their validity. 


(a) That Kizzuwadna bordered on Harri is a fact of considerable importance. On it is 
based the theory that the land of Harri included the kingdom subsequently known to the 
Assyrians as Urartu. But if Kizzuwadna lay on the Mediterranean, Harri in the treaty is 
a term which included Mitanni, where the Harri were always the ruling class; this inter- 
pretation accords with the supremacy of the Harri during the reigns of Murgili8, the son of 
Suppiluliu”, and Arnuandas". The Hittite king who concluded the treaty with Suna- 


1 Journal, VI, 233-4. 

2 Op. cit., 2304; see also his History of Assyria, 45, “ Kissuwadna or Cilicia.” It may perhaps be pointed 
out that z in the Semitic documents from Boghaz Keui may represent zayin, tsadhe, or samekh. The 
Egyptian spelling, to my mind, points to zayin as the most probable, and also to the longer form Kizzuwadna 
as preferable to Kizwatna, Whether the consonant before the 2 was a @ or hard ¢ there is no proof. 

3 1.8, 178. £ Op. cit., 232-3. 

5 BS. no. 8, 904 The strangely worded remark, “S. Smith, der Kizwatna in Kilikien sucht, durfte 
schwerlich auf Zustimmung rechnen diirfen” is sufficiently answered by the independent conclusions of 
other authorities. 

6 K.Z.H., 4-5. Herr Gotze misstates my argument when he says “Smith...Kizwadna mit Agypt. 
Kode identifiziert und so am mittellindischen Meere lokalisiert.”. My statement was, that if, on the 
ground of other evidence, Kizzuwadna lies on the Mediterranean coast of Cilicia, about where the land 
called Kode by the Egyptians is almost universally assumed to be (Gétze assumes that “Kd” is Halpas, 
Aleppo), it is not impossible that the two terms cover the one the other. 

7 B.S., no. 8, 109, 8 [.A.A., X, 172-7. 9 LHL, 

10 Dr, Hall has discussed this name in Teaviat: vin, 220-221; with his oe I can only agree, 
that “it seems best to transcribe it as Suppiluliu.” Note that Forrer now uses “Soppiluljoma,” Jf,.D.0.G., 
no. 63, 13, (without remark) for his previous Sear or 4.D.O.G., no. 61, 31. 

1 For the historical fact see Forrer’s statement, 1.D.0.G., no. 61, 32, 
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a&tura of Kizzuwadna cannot have been MurSilig, since the grandfather of the Hittite king 
in question can only be Suppiluliu The treaty was certainly concluded before the battle of 
Kadesh, in the reign of Muwattalis, and may well have been agreed on in the opening years 
of that reign, the first step towards regaining a path into Syria. Thus the land of Harri 
cannot be used as an argument; it is capable of two interpretations. As to Uru&a, the 
identification of which with Eriza is stressed, its location depends entirely on that of 
Kizzuwadna. 


(6) This argument is just, and no exception can be taken to it, unless it be that the 
existence of the Pontic Comana is equally doubtful. In this connection Professor Garstang’s 
argument may even be reinforced by another consideration, namely that the ordinary 
view? of Tiglathpileser I’s annals, Col. v, 67—-Col. v1, 38, where the lands of Musri and 
Kumani are mentioned, is open to some doubt, since Kumani there may be identical with 
the land often mentioned east of the Tigris in other Assyrian inscriptions®, and Musri and 
Arini therefore be situated somewhere in Media‘, Arini in that passage should not there- 
fore have been adduced by me as an argument. 


(c) This argument, a restatement of that already noted, consists of two members; the 
first may be classed as possible, the second irrelevant. All that the letter proves is that iron 
was stored and perhaps worked in Kizzuwadna; that the “iron-fields” actually lay in that 
country is a non sequitur, but is possible. That the vague stories of the classical authorities 
about the Chalybes should be adduced until the locality of Kizzuwadna is fixed for other 
reasons is not strictly logical, and confuses the question, 


(d) and (e) both depend on identifications with classical and modern names. Of them- 
selves these have no more value than those adduced by Professor Olmstead*, Curiously 
enough the evidence of the other Hittite documents leads Professor Garstang into some 
dilemmas, which must be noted. A district on the border of Kizzuwadna, reckoned in the 
territory of that state, is called Atania. In other documents? a district called Adanias is 
mentioned in connection with Arzawa. Now d and ¢ constantly interchange in the Boghaz 
Keui documents, so that there is strong reason to believe that the same district may be 
intended’. Professor Garstang distinguishes the two. Another town mentioned in the 
definition of the border of Kizzuwadna, called Salia, has been identified’ with a town also 


1 K,A.B. 1, no. 5,1, 14. See Forrer, S.P.A.W., 1919, 1036; 10D.0.G., no. 61, 32. Wrmpyer, B.S., 
no. 8, 88°. In 0.2.2, 1923, 160, Weidner wrongly states that I identified the Hittite king as Mursil. 
I have made no such statement. 

2 Stated by me with too much conviction, Journal, vii, 46. 

3 See, e.g., Ktnc, Records of the reign of Tukulti-Ninib I, 46-7, 80. 

4 This seems to be Professor OLMSTEAD’s view, History of Assyris, 41, 333, since he speaks of “the first 
line of mountains to the north and east of the triangle, the region of Muori,” and states that the “Misuri 
clan of Kurds preserves the name of the ancient Muyri.” Yet on p. 64 he says “he (Tiglathpileser I) must 
march against a new enemy on the north-west frontier, the Musri, about the east branch of the Tigris.” 
Apparently “north-west” should read “north-east” ; but the Kumani or Ukumani lay due east of Assyria, 

5 Journal, Vin, 2304, : 

6 ForrER, Boghazkot Texte in Umschrift, 1, no. 23, B. 1, 7-8 and duplicates. 

* So, implicitly, Sayce in Journal, vit, 23 ; OLMSTEAD, op. cit., 2304. Both authorities identify Atania- 
Adanias with Adana, as against the suggestion, Journal, vit, 46, that it may be the Assyrian Atun,Gk. Tynna, 
How old the name Adana may be I can find nothing to prove; it is ' 
in connection with Shalmaneser III’s or Sennacherib’s campaigns to T 

§ Weipyer, B.S., no. 8, 109; Gorze, A.Z.H., 4. 


noticeable that it does not occur 
arsus. 
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given’ as a point on the boundary between Dattasa(?)? and Hatti, and Professor Garstang 
scems inclined to accept this identification. It is the more probable since the city of 
Erimma in the Kizzuwadna treaty may be identical with the city ArimmattaS in the 
DattagaS(’) treaty’, But on the Dattasas(?) boundary lay a city called Ussa. If therefore 
Dattagas (7?) and Kizzuwadna were coterminous along a portion of the boundary, USa must 
be somewhere near Kizzuwadna. But USa is identified by Professor Garstang with a city 
of the same name mentioned between Nenassa and HubisSna, and with Aleppo and Pala,— 
facts which led Professor Garstang to propose Issos as a probable identification‘. But he 
can hardly believe that Dattasas(/) stretched from the boundary of Kizzuwadna, as given 
by him, to Issus. His postulates demand either that Ussa in the DattaSaS treaty should be 
distinguished from the Ussa in the other documents, or else that Salia and Erimma on the 
Kizzuwadna border be distinguished from Salia’ and Arimmatta’ on the Dattasas (7) 
border. Such a position is of course logical and intelligible. But we may go further. The 
border of DattaSas(?) included districts which adjoined the river Hulaias. Now the river 
Hulaias has been variously located, (4) between the Highlands and Cilicia (Forrer’), (6) in 
Cilicia, the Pyramus (Sayce*), (c) in the north, “am chesten der Fluss von Angora ” 
(Gotze’). That the Hulaias territory bordered on Arzawa is clear from the texts*; DattaSas 
therefore bordered on districts which adjoined Arzawa, unquestionably on the Mediter- 
ranean. Professor Garstang’s postulates can only be maintained therefore if the identifica- 
tions of Sflia and Erimma with Salia$ and Arimmatta be rejected’, Thus on the borders 
of Kizzuwadna we have Atania, Salia and Erimma; in Arzawa, Adania’, in Dattagag, and 
therefore near Arzawa, in approximately the same relutive position, Salia’ and Arimmattas. 
The assumption is possible, hardly probable, and certainly not to be accepted as certain 
unless absolutely proved”. 

The arguments of Professor Garstang then are all, save onc, unconvincing, unless his 
identifications of names be in themselves arguments. The one sound ground advanced 
relates tu the doubt about the identification of Kumani with Comana Cappadociae, and 
that is by no means decisive in favour of the Pontic Comana. 

If Professor Garstang’s arguments are the best that can be alleged in favour of the 
location on the Black Sea—and they are the only arguments yet put forward—the state- 
ment that “it is far more probable that Kizzuwadna lay round and to the west of the Gulf 
of Issos than that it should be located on the Black Sea"” may be repeated. Until it is proved 


1 KAB., tv, no. 10, Obv. 29. 

2 So read by Gorzz, ALZ.H., 17%, whose interpretation of ALA. tv,no. 10, Obv. 30, is very attractive. 
Forrer reads Tesub-tassa; Sayce, AALS. xii, 45, Tarhuntassa, where a translation of the passage 
converning the boundary is given. 

3 So WerpNeR, B.S., no. 8, 109", who reduces Arimmattas to Arimina. 

4 So also Sayce, AAS., xuur, 46. * M.D.O.G., no. 63, 4. 

6 FHS., xu, 45. Sayce’s identification would be certain if hudlabuwanzu is correctly translated by 
him “the Aleppian territory.” 

7 AZUL, 25. 

8 See the discussion in Gotzz, A.Z.H., 16-18; the fact is also recognised in FoRRER’s map, WD.0.G., 
no, 63. 

9 How Weidner reconciles his acceptance of these identifications with his location of Kizzuwadna is 
not clear. 

10 Forrer’s map, Jf D.0.G., no. 63, implies that the same objection may be urged against his geographical 
locations. It may be remarked that Professor Garstang is inclined to assume doublets where no sutiicient 
reason, only a theory, is given, e.g., in the case of Nenassa, 1 Journal, vil, 47. 
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that Atania, Salia and Erimma cannot be Adania§, Saliag and Arimmatta’, it may be pre- 
sumed, so long as the identification is not treated as absolutely certain, that they are the 
same places. Until some better explanation is forthcoming the fact? that at one time the 
border of Armatana and Hatti was at the city of Kizzuwadna? can only mean that the 
people of Armatana, which certainly lay on or near the western bank of the Euphrates®, 
were pushing westwards‘, as also were the GaSga and the people of [Suwa in the same 
text, while the Arzawan invasion seems to show an eastward trend along, or southward to, 
the coast. 

The evidence that Kizzuwadna bordered on’, or lay near to’ Arzawa is so difficult to 
account for according to Professor Garstang’s geographical system that it is not surprising 
that an entirely different system is advocated by Gétze, who also holds that Kizzuwadna 
lay on the Black Sea. For him, DattaSas (7) is approximately Paphlagonia; the district of 
Pitassa’, on the border of Dattasas(?), lies to the south, adjoining the northern border of 
Mira, a district of Arzawa which lies far inland. These countries must then have been states 
of very considerable extent, though nothing in the texts can be taken to imply that they were 
of great importance. Whether Gotze’s reconstruction of the geography is probable or even 
possible must depend very largely on the unpublished texts of geographical importance 
concerning which Forrer has summarily given his views*; if these latter approach the 
truth, Gotze’s arguments must be dismissed. His position is really vitiated by the assump- 
tion that Kizzuwadna can only lie on the Black Sea, from which he argues as a fixed point. 
His location of the GaSga in Cilicia and the Pala northwards depends on faulty arguments. 
Amongst the towns on the border of Kizzuwadna is one of uncertain reading"; Gitze, with- 
out a query, reads Zaparassa, which may be correct, and identifies it with a town known to 
lie in the district Kalasma. This identification is then used as the basis of further 
argument. Gdtze’s location of the Gagga ignores Professor Hrozny’s evidence. 

The problem of the reconstruction of Hittite geography resembles in its nature that 
presented by a finely constructed jig-saw puzzle. Neglect any small detail in design, force 
any “join,” and the problem will never be solved. What has been said above may serve to 
show one respect in which the maps hitherto produced have depended on a violent forcing 
of the facts to suit an unproven hypothesis, rather than a delicate adjustment of deductions 
to facts; hence the lamentable confusion to be found in them. 

I was originally led to consider that Kizzuwadna was more prubably on the Mediter- 


t A.A.B., vt, no. 28, Oby. 13; see Journal, vit, 233. 

* (alu) Aiz:uwadaa, an abbreviation tor (nut ali) Kizzuwudna, as frequently. 

3 See A.A.B., 1, no. 1, Obv. 13, 16, 22. 

+ An advance northwards would have been, on Garstang’s hypotheses, not against Hatti but against 
Kizzuwadna ; and how could a state on the Black Sea act asa “buffer” (LEY, 7) between ‘Arniatana to 
the south and the Hittite to the west? ; 

® At Atania. ® Dattakas(?) intervening at some point. 

* BLAS.SA,, read PitaSsa by Forrer, JfD.0.G., no. 63, 4 and Gorzr, A.Z.H., 17: Sayce, J.HLS 
XLUI, 46, reads Biaasas. ; ; ete 
* JD.O.G., no. 63; Forrer announces a work on the geography of Arzaw 
Minor. 

® The copy, A.4.B., 1, no. 5, 1v, 49, reads (alu) Za-bu-ar-ak-na. It seemed (and seeuin) to me possibl 
that the a$ was due to an accidental doubling of the horizontal wedge, and T accordingly ae wi) 
Zabarna. Weidner’s emendation (alu) ZabaraS$a is more violent, but. possible: he su aa it i 
identification adopted by Gotze. LUCKENBILL’s Zabarina, .1.J.8.£., SXxvit, 187 . tte 
though hailed by Garstang, J. HY, 28, as correct. In L.A. dA , x, 176, ee 


a and the south coast of Asia 


seems to me impossible, 
a different view is stated. 
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ranean than the Black Sea by certain general considerations, which led me to Propose some 

geographical identifications. Other writers have since stated a few general considerations, 
and these may be enumerated here, whether previously published or not, since some 
authorities do not, apparently, admit their force. They fall under the headings of (1) his- 
torical probability, (2) linguistic and (3) archacologieal evidence. 

(1) Historical piubAbility: The gods of Kizzuwadna, mentioned in the Mitanni treaty, 
were worshipped by the Hittites, for Suppiluliu installed his son TelibinuS as “ Priest of 
Kizzuwadna'.” Now the religious test which Hrogny has translated? puts into the mouth 
of a priestess of Kizzuwadna a series of incantations and rituals which resemble very 
closely the texts of this type from Babylonia and Assyria. This serves to show a cultural 
connection with these countries. It is useless in this connection to argue that the 
Sumerian and an early civilisation at Astrabad* may possibly have common elements; the 
incantations and rituals from Babylonia in question did not originate in the early 
Sumerian period, and can hardly have been written much before 2000 B.c., possibly later. It 
is historically improbable that Babylonian influence ever reached 2 people whose home was 
Pontus. 

The Hittite Code of Laws has revealed the very important fact that the wnmane 
Manda* were known to the Hittites. There is no sound reason for distinguishing these 
Manda men from the Manda who, five centuries later, in alliance with the Chaldaeans and 
the Medes, burst through the defences of the Assyrian Empire. The historical probability, 
as has often been pointed out, is, that the Umman-Manda came from the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus region. If the Hittites, to whom no one attributes any considerable extension 
eastwards, came into contact with them, it is very probable that Pontus, at the time of the 
later Hittite kings, was in the hands of the Umman-Manda. Perhaps the cities mentioned 
in this connection in the Code are to be located on the Black Sea or thereabouts. 

The historical importance of the treaty itself demands consideration, Muwatalli$ and 
the Harri were at issue over the peoples of the western bank of the upper Euphrates, who, 
flying from a Hittite punitive expedition, had taken refuge with their southern neighbour, 
as had also happened in the reign of Suppiluliu. Muwatalli3 demanded of the Hand that 
they should be abandoned; the Harri replied by sending an army and plundering 
Muwatalli8 lines of communication. Muwatallis then attempted diplomacy; if the Harri 
protected mutinous subjects of the Hittites, then the Hittites would conclude alliances with 
subjects of the Harri. The threat having no effect on the Harri, the treaty with Kizzu- 
wadna was concluded, since Suna-aSSura had his own reasons for wishing to break away 
from his allegiance to the Harri, chiefly owing to a personal insult to himself Kizzuwadna 
appears then as a pawn in the game Sebycen the Hittites and the Harri, a quid pro quo for 
the rebellious people of the upper Euphrates, That the Harri, whose land lay about the 
Euphrates, south of ISuwa, and reached the point where the river debouches from the 


1 Z_DM.G., (N.F.) 1, 182. 2 BS., no. 2, Tu. 

3 RostovizerF, Journal, vi, 4-27, and Lruaians and Greeks in South Russia. 

* Hrodxy, Code Hittite, $54. The present argument holds whatever the exact sense of the passage may 
he. Note that Sayce has introduced an unnecessary confusion, A//S., xii, 48, “the land of Tabal-ki.” 
The text reads, “the city of Tamalki.” There is no proof that the name Tabal was known to the Hittites ; 
it appears in Assyrian inscriptions of the ninth century, a minor indication of the landslide which ake 
place in Cilicia after the fall of the Hittites. Tamalki appears in the Cappadocian tablets in the form 
Timelkia, see ConTENAU, Tublettes caypudociennes, no. 76, 7. ° KALB, 1, no. 5, Obv. 1, 38. 
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Anti-Taurus!, were ever in a position to claim the overlordship over a king of Pontus, 
seems very improbable, for their wars were mainly conducted in the richer lands of Meso- 
potamia. That a king of Pontus was only able to exchange one suzerainty for another, and 
could make no effort at independence, is inexplicable. Grant that Suna-aSura was a king 
of a small land, whose importance for the two great powers consisted in the fact that it 
was the key to northern Syria, and the position is clear. 

One of the terms of the treaty is, that if the king of the Hittites makes war on “another 
land, whether against the Harri or against Arzawa,” Suna-agura agrees tu send a contin- 
gent of 100 span of horses and 1000 infantry. The special mention of these two particular 
powers has most point if Kizzuwadna lay between the two® If this be accepted, and it 
seems historically the most probable, Kizzuwadna can only le in eastern Cilicia, unless 
Gitze’s peculiar geographical scheme be possible. The geographical arrangements of 
Forrer, Weidner, and Garstang are incompatible with this simple explanation. 

In the lists of the vassal states which fought at Kadesh given by the Egyptian scribes, 
Kizzuwadna is named between Lk and Krkms (Luxor), before Krkm$ (Karnak), between 
Lk and Kd8, immediately after Krkms (Papyrus Raifet). The Egyptians must have had 
fairly accurate knowledge of the geography of the northern Mediterranean sea-board at 
this time, owing to the close connections established ; if Lk are the Lugga of the Hittite 
texts’, the mention of Kizzuwadna between the Lugga and Carchemish or Kadesh is not 
accidental, but roughly geographical. Gotze’s explanation, “ Kizwadna, der wichtigste 
Vasall in Ost-Kleinasien ist den syrischen Vasallen vorausgestellt,’ seems a desperate 
device to avoid the implication. 

(2) The linguistic evidence. Forrer has repeatedly stated that “das Luvische,” the 
language of Luia, was spoken in Kizzuwadna, in Cappadocia and in Cilicia‘, Luia certainly 
lay immediately west of the lands of Arzawa. If Kizzuwadna immediately adjoined Arzawa 
on the east, there was originally a solid phalanx of people speaking the same language’; 
the probability of this is confirmed by the fact that the people of Arzawa were 
invaders®, who presumably were of “ Hittite” race. Luia and Kizzuwadna once formed 
a geographical unit from a linguistic point of view. “Luvish” appears to be a 
purely Asianic language of the northern Mediterranean littoral’, That a language native 
to that coast was also spoken in Pontus seems improbable, and the far-reaching specula- 
tions based on the assumption that Kizzuwadna is on the Black Sea need only be con- 
sidered when it is conclusively proved that Kizzuwadna is so to be located, 


' This is the geographical position of (matu) Huria defiued in Tiglathpileser I’s annals, Col. IH, 36-65, 
SaycE has pointed out, implicitly, Jowrnal, vir, 234, that Tiglathpileser found the lands along the east 
bank of the upper Euphrates in exactly the positions indicated fur them in the Boghaz Keui texts ; the 
fall of the Hittites did not affect this area, The assumption that the Harri ruled as far east as Lake Wi 
and northward to the boundary of Pontus, depends entirely on the location of Kizzuwadna. 
Harri provided the ruling class in Mitanni and Syria, an enormous extent of country, 
other ancient power save Assyria, is assigned to them. 

2 This was first pointed out, to my knowledge, by Hocarra, A.S., 232; ; it seems implicit in the 
geographical identifications of Sayce and Olmstead. Note that it eirotels reinforces the assumption that 
ae Erimma and Atania are to be identified with Salias, Arimmattas and Adani: 

3 M_D.O.G., no. 63, 4. 
4 UD.OG, no. 61, 23; Z.D.ILG., (N.F.) 1, 216. For Forrer, Cilicia is Arzawa. 
§ The argument was first adduced by Saycr, Jour nal, VIII, 233. ° K.A.B., VI, no. 28, Oby. 8 
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In the incantation text dealt with by Forrer' a priest of Kizzuwadna, in “ Luvish,” 
invokes Santa’, obviously the chief god of his country since it is translated by the ideogram 
for Marduk. All the available evidence points to Sandon being endemic in Cilicia. 

Of the twelve names of cities? on the border, four certainly end in -na, one probably 
does so. This -na termination is common in the names of both cities and districts in North 
Syria and the Anti-Taurus, and seems to point to that area. 

The name of King Suna-asSura recalls that of U-aSur-me, king of Tabal in the reign 
of Tiglathpileser III*, To the best of my knowledge it does not resemble any demonstrably 
Hittite or Luvian name. It is not clear to ine that these names are not theophorous!; in 
other words it is possible that we ought to read Suna-ASura, The god Ashur was 
worshipped in the neighbourhood of Caesarea (Mazaca) at the end of the second millen- 
nium, and not impossibly his worship remained in the country throughout the Hittite 
period until the eighth century. 

The river Samri which marked the boundary of Kizzuwadna for a certain distance bore 
a Semitic name. It might possibly be supposed that this is merely a Semitic translation 
of a native name? were this not contrary to the habits of antiquity. The names of cities 
were not infrequently changed, but I know of no case in which natural features, more 
especially mountains and rivers, were rechristened. Very occasionally a descriptive term is 
used; thus Demavend, whose native name probably remained unknown to the Assyrians, 
was called “Lapis Lazuli Mountain.” Similarly the Halys in the Hittite texts is designated 
“the Red River”; but this implies I think that the native name actually meant “red” and 
that the ideogram was read in native wise. There is no sound ground for supposing that 
Samri is anything but the name in common use for the river. Does anyone believe that a 
river flowing into the Black Sea had a Semitic name? On the other hand, a Semitic name 
for the Saros is quite intelligible. 

(8) The archaeological evidence. This has been frequently adduced by Professor Sayce® 
and fully stated by Dr. Hogarth. For those accustomed to lay emphasis on such evidence, 
it is clear and convincing’, 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be that those who believe that Kizzuwadna lay 
on the Mediterranean have put forward arguments that deserve careful consideration, not 
mere negation. To my mind they have made such a location probable; I do not think we 
are justified yet in assuming that it is certain to the extent of building further hypotheses 
upon it. On the other hand those who consider that Kizzuwadna certainly lay on the 
Black Sea should put forward some more logical arguments than have yet appeared. In 
the meantime more caution should be shown in the acceptance of such equations as 
Kizzuwadna = Katpatuka = Karaaédoxia* by scholars. The name might equally be found 
in Cataonia®, or something quite different. 

1 Z.DM.G., (N.F.) 1, 216-17. 

2 Note that owing to a careless error on iny part Anumushsha in Jowraal, vit, 45 should read 
Anamusta. On the other hand Ebina is correct (so also Weidner), and is the only possible reading, 
against Luckenbill’s Durbina, accepted by Garstang. 2 AB., 11, 20, i. 59, 64. 

4 The -me is clearly the emphatic particle constantly appended tu names. U may be an ideogram. 

5 This seems to be Garstanq’s view, L.4.4., X, 176. He identifies it with the Gk. Boas, alleging an 
analogy of meaning which is not convincing. Samri means “violent,” and is as applicable to the Saros or 
half a dozen other rivers as to the Boas. 5 See his latest remarks in A.S., 395. * Op. ett., 229-233. 

8 Proposed hy Zimmerer, accepted by Hommel; independently proposed by Herzfeld, accepted by 
Meyer. For references see GOrzE, A.Z.H., 5. Also acvepted by Saycr, J.HWS., SLUT, 46. 

9 Hatt, dacient History of the Neur Bust, 359. 
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A HISTORICAL DOCUMENT OF RAMESSIDE AGE 
By T, ERIC PEET 


Ir is a singular and distressing fact that a very considerable proportion of the original 
written sources for Egyptian history and archaeology still remain unpublished. This is due 
firstly to the fewness of those capable of translating them, and secondly to a very natural 
scruple on the part of those who are. Egyptian texts are never easy, and many of the 
renderings are so uncertain that the scholarly translator hesitates to give them unless 
accompanied by the evidence necessary either to support them or to enable others to im- 
prove upon them. This means that every translation ought to be accompanied by a copy 
of the original, or if the document be in hieratic by a transcription into hieroglyphs 
expensive matter in these days—, and by a mass of critical notes which are not only very 
costly to print but which repel the average reader, and thus actually detract from the 
historical value of the publication. Such scruples as these, though honourable, are probably 
exaggerated, for their consequence is that masses of material of priceless value for 
Egyptian history lie locked up in philologists’ notebooks instead of being available for 
general use. 

It is with this consideration in mind that I venture to publish the translation con- 
tained in this article. The papyrus in question is both incomplete and difficult, A hiero- 
glyphic transcription of so long a document is out of the question in this Journal, though 
I hope eventually to publish one elsewhere. Rossi’s facsimile (see later) aided by the short 
critical notes here added will enable scholars to control some of my readings, and the non- 
philologist may rest assured that every translation about which there is the least doubt 
has been marked with a query. 

It is customary for historians of Egypt to dismiss the Twentieth Dynasty in a few 
pages as a period of decline ending in complete disaster, The evidence generally produced 
for this view is, rightly enough, the tomb-robbery papyri of about the reign of Ramesses X, 
the apparent cessation of the exploitation of the turquoise mines of Sinai after Ramesses VI 
and the melancholy story of Wenamiin dating from the reign of Ramesses XII. There anc 
however, other documents which tell the tale less dramatically perhaps but no less un- 
mistakably. Many of these are to be found among the papyri of the Reale Museo di 
Antichita in Turin. The particular papyrus to which I wish to call attention is not 
unknown to scholars. It was published in bad facsimile by Pleyte and Rossi in their 
Pupyrus de Turi, Pls. LI to LX, and a partial translation and commentary was published 
by Spiegelberg’ in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 29, 734. In the summer of 1923, while 
working on the papyri in Turin, I made a complete collation of this document. It con- 





an 


1} The more one works among the business and legal papyri of the New Empire the more one realizes 
how much this branch of our subject, like many other branches, owes to the industry 
Spiegelberg. 

? T owe some readings, probably more than I realize, to a collation previously lent to ine by 


and scholarship of 
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stitutes such a striking picture of the times during which it was compiled that it seems 
worth while to publish here a translation in full. 

The papyrus, which as at present mounted measures 133 cm. by 41, is written on both 
sides in a large slanting script. The true verso, e. that side on which the main fibres of 
the papyrus run vertically and which was almost always filled last by an Egyptian scribe, 
but which is here to be read first, and treated as recto, contains two complete pages of 
writing’, It is clear, however, that there is at least one page lost im front of these for 
on the right-hand edge near the top are the ends of two lines of such a page. The first 
is illegible and the second gives “He said, It is true.” There are three pages of writing 
on the true recto and as the third of these is a short page ending with a blank of at least 
7 cm. below its last line it is probable that the papyrus ended here?, and that this side 
must be regarded as the verso. 

It is not casy to say what is the precise nature of our document. It has its clusest 
parallel in Papyrus Salt 124 of the British Museum? This last contains a series of charges 
against a single individual, and, as is clear trom its concluding lines, it cither constitutes 
or is a digest of the indictment actually laid before the Vizier. Our papyrus is a little 
ditferent from this. Even in its damaged state it contains charges against at least three 
separate individuals. Moreover Section A is headed “'The records which are in the hands 
of the wb-priest Penanket.” The papyrus would therefore seem to have been a list of 
documents embodying charges against various persons. Each document, however, is 
described in some detail and this fact distinguishes the papyrus from Papyrus Ambras? at 
Vienna, which gives the barest description of a series of documents dealing with the famous 
tomb-robberies*. Presumably the documents described here formed part of the temple 
archives of Khnum, since they were in the hands of a priest, though this is not definitely 
stated. Whether the papyrus is a mere catalogue of these for record purposes, or whether, 
like Papyrus Salt, it was to be part of an actual indictment before the Vizier or other 
official we have no means of knowing. 

As it now stands the papyrus consists of three distinct sections and the lost. pages 
undoubtedly contained at least one other separate section, for recto page | begins a new 
section. This section (A), recto 1, 1 to recto 2, 17, is a list of records (sh3w) stated in 1, 1 to 


1 This recto is covered with pupier cégetal and heavily varnished, xo that it is at times intensely 
ditcult to read. 

2 Pleyte-Rossi’s plates should be read in the following order: 57-8 (recto 1), 59-60 (recto 2), 51-2 
(verso 1), 538-4 (verso 2), 53-6 (verso 3). The fragment of the lost page at the beginning of the recto is 
given on Pl. 57, left. 

In PI. 60 the narrow vertical fragment near the left edge of the right-hand paye must be transferred to 
the left edge of the left-hand page, where it fits on, The wide gaps marked by Rossi both before and after 
this fragment are to be closed. On the left-hand page the large fragment shown really consists of two 
fragments inceting on a vertical line continuing the left edge of the narrow vertical gap shown by Rossi in 
the three bottom lines. These two fragments should be separated by about a centimetre. 

In Pl. 52, which gives the back of Pl. 60, corresponding modifications must of course be made. The 
vertical fragment under the uumber I fits on to the right-hand edge of the papyrus, the great gap in the 
centre is to be closed, and the large fragment on the right is to be divided into two Separate pieces with 
about a centimetre between them as before. 

3 Cf. too page 4 of the verso of Pap. Harris A (B.M. 10053). 1 nd Shiw. Cr. Abbott Pap., 6, 23. 

5 Von Bereuann, Hieratische Texte, 6; Zertschr. f. ug. Spr., 1876, 1 ff. 

6 Cf, also the Paris leather roll published by Virey and referred to in SprecELBERG, Studien und 
Materialien, 53. 
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be in the charge of the w¢b-priest of Khnum, Penanket. Seventeen charges of the most 
varied type have survived, and if they were all well founded the accused man must have 
been a surprising specimen of the ancient Egyptian “crook.” His name is unfortunately 
lost to criminology, for he is referred to throughout as “this wb-priest ” or more fully 
“this w¢b-priest of Khnum.” His name must thus have occurred in the lost page which 
precedes recto 1. 

The second section (B) begins with verso 1, 1 and ends at 1, 6, where it is separated 
from what follows by a blank space. The section is clearly incomplete at the beginning 
and something is therefore lost between recto 2 and verso 1, or in other words our papyrus 
is incomplete at both ends. The criminals, for they are plural, do not in what is left to us 
display that versatility in wickedness which distinguishes the priest of Khnum, for all the 
charges are those of theft. 

The third section (C), verso 1, 7 to the end, began with a date which is unfortunately 
lost but which cannot have been earlicr than Year 4 of Ramesses V. The first charge is 
one of enormous peculations extending over a period of 10 years against a boat’s-captain, 
whose name would seem from verso 1, 9 and verso 2, 7-8 to have been Khnumnakht!. It 
was this man’s duty to carry in his boat certain taxes payable in barley to Khnum at 
Elephantine. He conspired “with the scribes, the inspectors and the farmers” to convert 
to his own use almost the whole of the grain. From verso 2, 12 to the end we are dealing 
with a series of miscellaneous charges. On verso 3 these become sv fragmentary that we 
cannot ascertain what part Khnumnakht himself played in some of them, but, as there is 
no gap between verso pages 2 and 3, the 3rd Person Singular of 3, 1 can refer to no one 
else. Here then is another master spirit uf the Egyptian criminal world. 

The theatre of the misdeeds of these various persons is clearly Elephantine, and more 
particularly the temple of Khnum there. The records in the first section are said to be in 
the charge of Penanket, an w¢b-priest of the temple. 

It is greatly to be regretted that not enough of the document remains to show us 
before what court these numerous offences were tried, for tried they must have been. 
There appears to be no evidence to indicate whether all offences both religious and lay 
were dealt with by the same courts in Egypt or whether there existed anything of the 
nature of an ecclesiastical court. In Pap. Mayer A various priests, guilty of participation 
in the tomb-robberies, are tried by the same court as their lay fellows*, and there seems no 
reason for supposing that a priest who broke the law in Egypt was treated differently from 
other men, despite the various exceptions which later history affords. At the same time it 
might not unreasonably have been imagined that offences of a strictly religious nature by 
priests would be tried by a special court. Such a court would of course have consisted 
wholly or mainly of priests, probably those of the temple where the offence was committed. 
’ Yef there is no example of any such court, and the one court known to us consisting 
entirely of priests tried a civil action concerning rights in property? leased to the temple. 

On the other hand priests were certainly eligible for service in criminal and civil courts 
(Anbt)*. In the Abbott Papyrus the thieves are tried for tomb-robbery by a court (knbt Gt nt 
Nut) of 8 members including a high-priest and prophet of Amin’. In the inscription of 


1 This is not quite certain owing to the lacunae. 
* Pap. Mayer A, 11, 5 and 13; also 12, 15 and 16. 
3 


Pap. Berlin 3047; Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 17 (1879), 71 8 4 SPIEGELBERG, Stud. u. Mat., 61-2. 
5 Pap. Abbott, 8, 3, 
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Mes! a priest of the litter (or whatever web n knit may mean) is sent out to investigate a 
division of lands, for he is a member (sr) of the court (Anbt) which dealt with the case. 
Dr. Blackman points out to me the interesting but damaged passage in the great deeree of 
Horemhab? where the priesthood appears to take a very large part in the newly recon- 
stituted courts (Abt) of the country. 

The fact is that our knowledge of Egyptian legal procedure is extremely scanty. Not 
more than a dozen cases are known to us in all, and those incompletely. The documents at 
our command date from various periods, and deal with cases of the most varied nature, and 
many more papyri will have tv come to light if we are ever to succeed in reconstructing 
the judicial system in anything like its entirety’. 

M. Moret has tried to inake out a case for the existence of tribunuus ecclésiustiques in 
the Ramesside era, enjoying not only considerable power and popularity but capable of 
being appealed to against the decisions of the ordinary courts‘, This case is based purely 
on the identity of the Mes or Mesmen of the famous vracle stele from Abydos’ with the 
defendant in the inscription of Mes, an identity which must be regarded as quite hypothe- 
tical. If we do not feel able to accept this equation the ecclesiastical courts resulve them- 
selves at onee into mere judgements by oracle such as that contained in the stele mentioned 
above, in the British Museum ostracon published along with a Berlin papyrus by Erman 
and in the papyrus under discussion". Such judgements undoubtedly enjoyed considerable 
popularity, especially in small disputes concerning property and theft, and particularly in 
the Theban necropolis, but we shall need much more evidence before we can presume to 
elevate them into the dignity of ecclesiastical courts’. 

The papyrus, or at least that portion of it which remains, is not actually dated, but it 
is clear from verso 2, 12-14 that it was written not earlier than the fourth year (pr »bably 
after the cnd of that year) of the king there entitled Pharaoh, who, as is clear from lines 
5-6 of the same page, is the successor of Ramesses TV Hekmatfré€ Setepenamiin, or in 
other words Ramesses V Usermatré¢ Sckheperenré® Maspero has rightly pointed out that 
these same lines show that Ramesses IV ruled six years, tor to Year 6 of this king (line 5) 
succeeds in the yearly series Year 1 of Pharaoh, ve. of the reigning king Ramesses V, 
Spiegelberg has removed the possible objection that a year might have been skipped in 
this list by noting that in lines 12-14 below a yearly peculation of 100 khar (50 plus 50) 
is stated to amount to 1000 Afar from Year 1 of Rainesses IV to Year 4 of Pharaoh, from 
which it is clear that the whole period covered is ten years, giving six years for the 
reign of Ramesses IY. 

A further question is raised by these dates. Gardiner* and Sethe* have lately shown 
that in the New Empire, contrary to the custom both of earlicr and of Ptolemaic times 


1 GARDINER, Zaseriptiva of Mes, pp. 12-18, nn. 8-9. * BREASTED, -Laciené Records, 11, $$ 64-5. 

3 Spiegclherg long ago emphasized this (Stud. uv. Mat., 63) aud pointed out the danger of assuming that 
the Lnbt were standing courts of law, and that their duties were svlely legal and not administrative. 

f ‘omptes-rendus de U Acudémie des Inser, e€ Belles-Lettres, VOUT, LoTR 

5 Annales du Service, XVI, 161-73. 

6 Further to this subject see Erman, Zire’ Aktenstiieke aus der thebunischen Gruberstadt, in Stizungsber, 
der K.P. Akad. der Wiss., phal.-hist, Classe, 1910 (x1x), 330 ff 

7 At the same time they must have put great power in the hands of the priests, who either caused the 
god’x image to nod its head by some mechanical device or, what is perhaps more likely, reported that the 
image, invisible to the suppliant, had or had not done so. 

8 Journal, v, 190. 9 Zeltsehe. fo.ag. Spr, 58, 39-42. 
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the regnal years of a king were reckoned from the date of his accession and not from the 
calendrical New Year's Day. Now in the list which runs from verso 1, line 13 (in this line 
restore Year 1 of Ramesses IV) to line 9 of verso 2 it is clear that the amount of grain 
annually due to the temple of Khnum was 700 chur. Thus a full amount was exacted in 
the last year, Year 6, of Ramesses IV, and yet unless this king died on the date of his 
accession this year must have been an incomplete year. Similarly this year is reckoned as 
a full year in the arithmetic of lines 13-14. Put briefly the difficulty is as follows. The 
papyrus seems to show that certain taxes or offerings made to the temple of Khnum were 
calculated yearly on the basis of the regnal years of the kings. When a change of reign took 
place the last year of the first king must in the nature of things have been incomplete, 
sometimes less sometimes more. And yet in the case before us the full amount of the dues 
is reckoned for this defective year. Unless it be that in the case before us the Year 6 of 
Ramesses IV was so nearly complete that it might without injustice be counted as com- 
plete the Egyptian taxpayer would seem to have had a cause of complaint which would 
have more than satisfied the grumbling propensities of his modern fellow-sufferer. Did 
Khnum then exact his full year's dues when the regnal year was only a month or six 
weeks in Jength? Surely not. Common sense forces us to suppose that a tax in kind, such 
as grain, would only be exacted once on each harvest. And does it not follow as a corollary 
that a very short last regnal year, more particularly one containing no harvest, may quite 
conceivably be omitted in a list such as that before us? In other words, though the last 
year of Ramesses IV for tawation purposes was Year 6, is it not possible that he actually 
began a Year 7 which, as it contained no harvest, was for these same purposes omitted ? 
If this idea is correct such lists are to be used with caution for purposes of dating. 


TRANSLATION. 
; Section A. 
Recto, page 1. 
(1) The documents which are in charge of! the priest Penanket called Sed of the 
temple of Khnum. (2) Charge concerning the black cow which is in his possession: it 
gave birth to five calves’ of Mnevis, and he carried them off and appropriated them in the 


field. He parted with® them and he took them away to the south and he sold! them to the 
priests. 


1 - iwd, “in charge of.” Cf. Pap. Bol. 1094, 6,7; Pap. Bibl. Nat. 197, 111, ro. 4 and vs. 7 
® sms Spiegelberg refers to Pap. Harris 1, 30, 3. ai 
3 Xd dtm. Cf. sd dt n, Pap. Salt 124, ro., 1, 7, in a similar but damaged context. 
4 Read tu-f dit-w m oo | - ; Coptic ayrhe 

[oa 
5 nhdw n mdiut n ms. Reading very uncertain. 
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(6) Charge concerning his debauching Tebes the daughter of Shuiu: she was the wife 
of Ahauty. 

(7) Charge concerning the theft by Yem (?) of a sacred-eye amulet in the temple of 
Khnum. He (the priest) appropriated it together with the man who stole it. 

(8) Charge concerning the handing over to the temple (?) by the priest Bekenkhons of 
a chest' in which were two......... : he opened it and he took a......... from it. He laid 
them before Khnum and he (the god) acknowledged? them. 

(9) Charge concerning his coming into the inside of the fortress when he had only done 
7 (22) days of drinking natron*. Now the scribe of the treasury, Menthuherkhepesh (sic) made 
(10) this prophet of Khnum take an oath by the Ruler saying, I* will not let him enter 
with the god until he accomplish (?) his days of drinking natron®. But he disobeyed and 
entered (11) with the god when he had three days of drinking natron (still to do ?). 

(12) Charge concerning the election by the vizier Neferronpe of the priest Bekenkhons 
to be prophet of Khnum, whereupon this priest said to the priest Nebun, We will introduce (?) 
another...... priests* and (13) we will cause the god to cast out’ the son of Pashuty. He 
was examined and it was found that he had actually said it. He was made to take an oath 
by the Ruler not to enter the temple. But he gave (14) a bribe* to this prophet, saying, 
Let me enter with the god, and this prophet took his bribe and let him enter with the god. 


Recto, page 2 

(1) Charge concerning Pharaoh’s sending the overseer of the treasury Menemtir to 
examine the treasury of the temple of Khnum, and this priest had stolen 60 d?tw-garments 
from the treasury of the temple of Khnum. And they made a search’ for them (2) and 
found 24 of them in his possession, he having disposed of the rest. 

(3) Charge concerning the cutting off by this priest of the ear of Wenemtuemnefer, son 
of Beksetyt, without the knowledge of Pharaoh. 

(4) Charge concerning the sending by the vizier Neferronpe of the servant Pekhal the 
younger and the servant Panefunezemenkhons (?), saying, Bring (?) to me the divine father 


1 Very uncertain ; wt fdt 7 hit-ntr(?) te ...wt 2 ims. 


2 oy &y (sic). Read Ain(?) “to nod,” 
AN <x 
3 Read fer, , (sic) Meo on — AR i<- “A= Xo. The x? is most un- 


IWAAAA 
certain is possible, but it is tempting to read an abnormal N.K. form of the numeral 7. If iw is 
! 


read we might supply @ iin after it, “while we were in our days of drinking natron,” but this leaves 


av (tie f unexplained. 
+ Te. the prophet, whom the scribe of the treasury makes responsible. 


5 Read fir f mh (!) wsief hrw. 


6 The text reads SMG se 1 oT =| vp aaeaee i eee (OY soon SB * (tree unintelligible vertical signs 


between wp and # "): bs “to introduce” here seems to be LIT Inf. despite GARDINER, Stuzhe, 71. Cf. 


perhaps also SETHE, At Iv, 82, 11. 
7 As¢r Bl. Cf. Pap. Bol. 1094, 9, 9-10. 
8 duwf dit Oe @axn. Cf. Ree. de Trav., 16, 60, but whether in the same sense I cannot 
. 14 
deterinine. 
9 hr dr dwtu [br] whic. 
16—2 
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Kakhepesh. (5) Now the servants found me serving a monthly turn of the first phyle. And 
so the servants left me alone, for they said, We (2)? will not take you during your month of 
service. So said they. But this priest gave them a d3iw-garment of Upper Egyptian cloth 
and a chair and two spears (2) of copper, a tusk (?) of ivory of two cubits and a bundle of 


t/w-vegetables* ...... 1000...... fish, ...... light beer, saying to them, Do not release him. [He 
spent 7] 15 days without having............ the great......... sand the chief...........+ (8) The 
ssvehidmeatevictenceanavetentenns (9) in the land of Egypt, for it is I who............the god (¢)...... 
he caused them (?) to let [me ?] go............. 

(10) Charge concerning the leaving by Prome............ of the house of Bek......... the 
mother...the(?)...... saying to him...... (11) he blinded! Beksetyt her daughter likewise, and 


they remain blind today. 

(12) Charge concerning the quarrel which this priest had with the herdsman Pakamen 
of the temple (of Khnum ?) when he answered and said to him...........:0.06e (And when) 
(13) three months had passed Zaza died (?)*..........44 he having said it’....... 

(14) Charge concerning their handing over 20 oxen to this priest in Year 1 of King 
Hekmatré¢ Setepenamin the great [god]. They seized (?) the oxen in his possession......... 
wanes oes (15) he brought them from above (/)...he gave the oxen......he having given [them 


(16) Charge concerning the giving by the priest Penanket of 20 deben of copper and 
three d?iw-garments of Upper Egyptian cloth to this priest [in order that he might deny ?] 
every charge® which was made............. 

(17) Charge concerning this priest’s standing up in front of this god [and saying] if he 
would make a good man............ to thee®. So said he to him as he stood....... 


Section B. 
Verso, page 1. 

(1) Charge concerning their stealing the large............ (copper) belonging to the boat 
of Khnum and making away with it. 

(2) [Charge concerning] their stealing 10 rd-garments of coloured cloth, total 15, from 
the temple of Anket Mistress of Aswan. The scribe of the treasury Menthuherkhepeshef 
who was acting as mayor of Elephantine examined them and found these in their pos- 
session, (8) they having given them to Amentekh, a workman of the Place of Truth, and 
having received their price. And this prince took a bribe from them and let them go. 

(4) [Charge concerning] their opening a storehouse of the temple of Khnum which 
was under the seal of the inspectors of the granary who inspect for the temple of Khnum (?) 
and stealing 180 (?) Akar of barley from it. 


os 
dud Che-kiri ibd n 1 & A (so Gardiner). 

in | AWWW 

SIC 
2 ?u-w in error for iu-n. 3 wu, Cf Pap. Harris 1, 650, 7-8 and 74, 5-6. 
4 ken transitively. Cf Pap. Tur. Judic. 5, 5. > ph pt (possibly ph v pt). 
® Rossi’s facsimile (PI. 60) is fairly accurate. tw bn wsbt Bi dit idd st p?...twi-irf ddr. But what is the 
grammar of this? 2 

* See Rossi’s facsimile Pl. 60. The line runs: ie-f latw in hrw wenn bief dit nd them mibur be binf 


dit...p?  Jefilesa-h = aatidanss 


® wbst (1 for wibt) ub nti iwtu dd-w. For w3bt, a charge, ef, Pap. Abbott 6, 11. 
9 ir ten irt wl afer n rmt..iviw (or irt-f)) vb. 
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(5) [Charge concerning] the opening............ Khnum (?)........006 stealing rd-garments 
of Upper Egyptian cloth. And the prophet found them in their possession and took them 
but did nothing to them. 

(6) [Charge concerning]............ Auer full of the garments of the divine fathers and 
the priests in which they [carry] the god. They [were] found in their possession, 


Section C. 

(7) [Year]...... [under the majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt].. ........ lite 
health and prosperity, the Great God. (The) farmers.............- the grain in order to give 
their 700 khar of barley to Khnum, Lord of Elephantine, here in the southern district. 
They brought them by boat (8)......... ee Elephantine. They were carried by boat, 
and they [brought ?] them, and unloaded into the granary of the god and they were 
received for hin every year. Now in Year 28 of (9) Ping) eens this boat’s-captain, 
he died. Now..........5- , who was prophet of the temple of Khnum, brought the merchant 
Sikieteed Gortticoste yee Khnumnakht: he made him (10)............barley here in the northern 
district and he began to transport it by boat. Now in Year 1 of the King of Upper Egypt 
Hekmatre¢ Setepenamiin, life, health and prosperity, the Great God, he made away with 
much of the barley. Now this boat’s-captain (11)............ nakht (??) 140 deben belonging 
to the treasury (?) of Khnum, ............ making 7 deben of gold. The gold was not in the 
treasury of the temple of Khnum, and what he had appropriated of the barley was not in 
the granary? of Khnum, he having stolen (12)............ Khnum. (a blank here) The six (?) 
rowers (?) of the crew of the boat‘of Khnum: they were with him in his............. 

(13) [Year 1 of King Hekma‘ré¢ Setepenamiin] received (?) at Elephantine by the 
hand of the boat’s-captain...... 100 khar; remainder 600. 


Verso, page 2. 

(1) Year 2 of King H,, life, prosperity and health, the Great God, 130 khar; remainder 
570 khar. 

(2) Year 3 of King H.,, life, prosperity and health, the Great God, 700 khar; he brought 
none of them into the granary. 

(3) Year 4 of King H. ete. 700 hhar: arrived in the boat of (/) the Statf, by the hand 
of the sailor Panekhtta 20 khar; remainder 680 khar. 

(4) Year 5 of King H. ete. Received for the divine offerings of the Staff (?) of Khnum 
20 khur; remainder 680 khar. 

(5) Year 6 of King HL. ete. 700 Khar: he did not deliver them. 

(6) Year 1 of Pharaoh, life, health and prosperity, 700 khar; he did not deliver them. 

(7) Year 2 of Pharaoh, life, prosperity and health, arrived by the hand of the boat’s- 
captain Khnumnakht 186 khar; remainder 514 khar. 

(8) Year 3 of Pharaoh, life, prosperity and health, 700 khar. Arrived by the hand of 
this boat’s-captain 120 hhar ; remainder 580. 

(9) Total: barley of the temple of Khnum, Lord of Elephantine, which this boat’s- 
captain had conspired with the scribes, the inspectors and the land-workers (11) of the 
temple of Khnum to purloin and appropriate to their own use, 5004 (sic) khar. 

(10) (A note crowded in between Il. 9 and 11.) Now Khnumnakht(?).......00..00000.. 
take his barley: he lives on the top of the hill: received (7) from him barley (???), 

Lhe pstef vg m nd it ba st m 8 sat. 
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(12) Charge concerning the exaction by this boat’s-captain of the temple of Khnum 
of taxes'; an assessment(?) of 50 khar from (??) Rome, son of Penanket, and an assess- 
ment (2) of 50 khar from (2?) Paukhed, son of Pathewemabu, total 2, making 100 khar from 
Year 1 of King HekmaCré¢ Setepenamin, life, prosperity and health, the Great God, up to 
Year 4 of Pharaoh, making 1000 khar: he appropriated them to his own use and brought 
none of them into the temple of Khnum. 

(15) Charge concerning the burning by this boat’s-captain of the temple of Khnum of 
a boat belonging to the temple of Khnum together with its spars and its rigging. (16) But 
he gave a bribe to the inspectors of the temple of Khnum and they made no report about 
it. He has not (sic)? up to this day. 


Verso, page 3. 

(1) Charge concerning his procuring abortion for the citizeness Tarep[yt]............. 

(2) Charge concerning the giving by Panekhtta, a sailor of the Staffs of Khnum....... 

(4) Charge concerning the debauching by this sailor Panekhtta............ [of X], a land- 
worker of the temple of Khnum, Lord of Elephantine who is in the city of Pa.......... 

(6) Charge concerning the opening by the wb-priest Payiri (?) of this............ (7) and 
he did it in great haste............. 

(8) Charge concerning the sending by the divine father Dhouthotpe of the temple of 
Month,,............ * (9) who was doing the duties of the post of divine father of the temple 
of Khnum, of a (?)...........006 (10) letter by their hand for the scribe of the temple 
Dhoutemhab, And they caused to send............... (11) caused their hides to come forth 


COMMENTARY. 
Section A. 
Charges against “this wb-priest.” 


The first two charges, recto 1, 1-3, deal with certain Mnevis-calves. The crime consists 
in his selling these, and the simple explanation may be that they were not his to sell. But 
there is another possible explanation. The Mnevis-bull, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, in 
which Ré¢ was incarnate, would seem, like the Apis, to have possessed a hurim of cows; 
and that not only in his Heliopolite home but also, to judge by our papyrus, at Elephan- 
tine, and doubtless elsewhere (see BLACKMAN, Rock Tombs of Meir, u, 25-7). From the 
male offspring of the Mnevis and these sacred cows the new Mnevis would eventually be 
chosen, and for this reason they were not to be sold or parted with. 

The charge of 1. 4 is obscure owing to the difficulty of the reading. Spiegelberg has 
however pointed out the parallel with Pap. Rollin, ll. 2-3, and it is tempting to suppose 
that the documents in question were, like those of Pap. Lee and Rollin, to be used for 


aes ae as 
1 Rossi is accurate. Spiegelberg’s & eee — is tempting after Sdi (to levy a tax) and perhaps 
sie 
right, though the form of bx would be most abnormal. The obvious reading would be <2 ‘Ae © 


2 ba Sw 3 p? hrw. Omit bn sw or suppose a verb lost after it. ne 


3 Perhaps nothing Joust. 
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magical purposes. Or were they perhaps forged documents such as those referred to in 
the inscription of Mes, giving him rights which he really did not possess? In any case 
he laid these documents before Khnum with the evident intention of getting the god to 
approve either his ownership of them or his action in getting them’. The approval of the 
god was to be shown in the usual way by nodding the head (Ann). 

Line 7 contains a charge of theft and 8 is very similar, though the exact wording is 
uncertain. On this occasion the god seems to have given a favourable response. 

The lines that follow, 9-14, cuntain one of the most interesting points in the papyrus. 
The general sense is certain, and the priest’s crime consisted in taking part in divine 
service and carrying the image before he had properly purified himself by washing the 
mouth with natron for the prescribed number of days*. Dr. Blackman tells me that he is 
aware of no evidence for fixing the number of days required for purification either by 
natron or by any other means’. If our reading of the passage is correct the period was an 
Egyptian “week ” of ten days. 

The fortress is doubtless that of Elephantine, within which the temple of Khnum lay: 
The interference of the scribe of the treasury Menthuherkhepeshef is explained by verso 1, 2 
where we learn that this man was acting as mayor of Elephantine. It must have been in 
virtue of his holding this office that a purely religious question was referred to him, a 
layman. 

Lines 12-14 are difficult owing to obscurities of reading. The vizier Neferronpe had 
appointed a certain Bekenkhons as a prophet, and the criminal priest in some way takes 
advantage of this to get rid of another wb-priest called merely the child of Pashuty, whom 
presumably he dislikes. The wording seems to show that this was to be done by means of 
an oracle. The plot is exposed and the ringleader excommunicated, but he manages to 
re-enter the temple service by bribing the newly appointed Bekenkhons. 

The vizier Neferronpe was already known from ostraca‘ dating from the reign of 
Ramesses IV. For the election of wb-priests by the Vizier compare Pap. Bologna 1094, 
5, 2-3, 

The next charge, recto 2, 1, contains one point of interest, the sending of an overseer of 
the treasury to examine the treasury of the temple of Khnum. It is clear from this that 
the Pharaoh still had control of the temples in the reign to which this refers. Compare, 
for an earlier example, the famous Coptos decree of Nubkheperuré¢ Antef where a scribe 
of the divine treasure of Amin is sent to enquire into an offence, probably treason, in the 
temple of Min‘. 

From the next charge, 2, 3, it would seem a legitimate deduction that the Pharaoh 
alone might order the cutting off of nose and ears. 

Lines 4-9 contain an interesting charge. The vizier Neferronpe sends two messengers 
to summon to his presence a certain divine father Kakhepesh, who, judging by the use of 


1 To the documents quoted by ERsfAN, op. cit., for these oracular responses concerning the ownership 
of property add an important unpublished papyrus in the British Museum dealing with an oracle of Amin. 

2 BLackMAN, article Purification (Egyptian), in Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, § v, 7. 

3 He quotes, however, the difficult passage MaRIeTTE, Dendera, tv, Pl. 44c, where the mourners 
personifying Isis and Nephthys in the annual re-enactment of the embalmment of Osiris are purified “four 
times, seven days by seven days.” Does this mean 28 days in all? 

4 Daressy, Ostraca, 25033 ete. ; Wel, Die Vesiere des Pharaonenreiches, § 40. 

5 For the election of priests in general see BLackMas, article Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), in op. cit., 


§ xu 6 PerrRIE, Koptos, Pl. VIII. 
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the first person singular in what follows, must be the writer of this papyrus, unless the 
scribe has inadvertently quoted from his evidence without turning it into Oratio Obliqua. 
Now the priesthood of every temple was divided into four watches (sw), each of which 
served a month in turn?,and the messengers, finding that Kakhepesh’s watch was then in 
service, decided to wait until this service should be completed. The criminal, however, who 
for some reason unexplained was anxious to get rid of Kakhepesh, attempted to bribe the 
messengers, but the result is obscured by the fragmentary state of the text at this point. 
We do not know the reason of the Vizier’s summons, but since the messengers of this great 
official were content to wait for at least 15 days before carrying out his command we may 
safely infer that a very considerable sanctity surrounded a priest during his month of 
service. 

The charge of ll. 10-11 is partly obscured by lacunae, and from there the difficulties 
become more and more severe until we reach the end of the page. 


Section B. 
Charges against certain unknown persons. 


This section, verso 1, 1-6, is the least interesting of the three. It deals with cases of 
vulgar theft, and the only matter of importance is the corruptibility of Menthuher- 
khepeshef, a scribe of the treasury, who was acting as prince of Elephantine. 


Section C. 


This section began with a year-date in the reign of a deceased Pharaoh, of which only 
the words “the Great God” remain®. The section describes the conditions under which the 
thefts which follow were committed. If I understand the passage rightly, despite the lacunae, 
the situation is as follows. The temple of Khnum at Elephantine owned some corn-land in 
the “northern district,” and the farmers of this land, referred to in verso 2 line 9 as 
“farmers of the temple of Khnum,” held their land in consideration of an annual tax to the 
temple, amounting in all to 700 khar of barley. This barley was cullected and carried by 
river to Elephantine by a certain boat’s-captain who died in Year 28 of Ramesses III. 
Thereupon a prophet of the temple, whose name is lost, replaced him by a certain 
Khnumnakht*. Presumably this man remained honest for the few remaining years of 
Ramesses III, but in Year 1 of his successor Ramesses IV he began to purloin large 
quantities of the barley with the connivance, as we see from verso 2, 9, of the “scribes, 
inspectors and farmers of the temple of Khnum.” If my transcription of |. 12 is correct, 
other members of the boat of Khnum were also involved. Owing to the lacunae in |. 11 it 
is impossible to seize the bearing of the reference to 140 deben of gold. 

There follows @ list of the defalcations in each year up to Year 3 of Pharaoh, de. 
Ramesses V. The total, 5004 hhar, is incorrect ; it should be 5724, The common error of 
taking a 60-sign in hiecratic for an 80 may account for the 20, and the 700 is perhaps to be 


explained by the fact, obvious on the original, that the scribe first missed out Year 1 of 


Ramesses IV and crowded it in afterwards. As, however, totals in Egyptian account papyri 


are frequently wrong, it is doubtful whether this attempt at justification is worth making. 


1 BLACKMAN, article Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), in op. eit., § VII, 3a. 


2 At this period the dead Pharaoh is “the Great God” and the reigning Pharaoh “the Good God.” 
3 See, however, p. 118, n. 1. . , 
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The only other point of interest in this part of the papyrus is the reference to the 
Staff of Khnum. In verso 2,3 we have “the boat of the Staff,’ in |. 4 is a reference to the 
“ divine offerings of the Staff of Khnum,” and in verso 3, 2 there is a “sailor of the Staffs 
of Khnum.” The question of the staff of the deity has been discussed by Spiegelberg', 
who points out that we hear of the Staif of the following gods, Thoth, Hathor, Horus and 
Khons?, and is inclined to think, judging from representations of such staffs on the walls of 
the Denderah temple, that they are to be regarded as fetishes of the deity. Each deity, he 
adds, could manifest himself in a statf, and thus the god became identified with the staff. 
The references to the Staff of Khnum in this papyrus tell us nothing more as to the 
nature of the conception, except that it was sometimes regarded as plural (unless this be a 
mere scribe’s error), that it possessed its own boat on the Nile and that divine offerings 
were made to it. 

The exact nature of the further charge in ll. 12-1+ is difficult to perceive. All that is 
clear is that the boat’s-captain diverted to his own use 100 khar per annum of some com- 
modity presumably barley® which formed the contribution to the temple of two persons, 
Rome and Paukhed. 

The charge of !]. 15-16 explains itself. Here the inspectors of the temple are definitely 
accused of venality. 

The charges of verso 3 are of a varied nature and are obscured by lacunae. In |. 1 we 
have a charge against the boat’s-captain, but the two charges which follow concern the 
sailor Panekhtta, unless the lacunae mislead us. Of the rest not enough remains to enable 
an opinion to be formed. The fact revealed in ll. 8-9 that a divine father of the temple of 
Month could do the duties of divine father in the temple of Khnum is not without interest. 


The whole papyrus forms a vivid picture of the venality of the state officials and of the 
power and the corruption of the priesthood. Small wonder that when at last the priests 
overthrew the monarchy they proved incapable of governing the country in its place. 


1 Ree. de Trav., 25, 184 ff. 2 Add Amin (Pap. Turin P. R. xxxu, &). 
3 See, however, p. 124, n. 1. 
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MISTAKES IN CHEMICAL MATTERS FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN ARCHAEOLOGY 


By A. LUCAS, O.B.E, F.LC. 
Formerly Director, Chemical Department, Egypt. 


As various inaccuracies in chemical matters frequently occur in archaeological reports, 
the writer has ventured in the following note to draw attention to some of the more serious 
of them, in the hope that in time they may be rectified. As the question is not one of who 
is right, but of what is right, it has been thought better to avoid giving references. The 
matter will be made as little technical as possible. 


Ancient Egyptian Plaster. 


As the terms limestone, lime, whiting, carbonate of lime and gypsum will frequently be 
employed these will be defined and described at the outset. 


Limestone. 

This is the natural rock which forms the hills bordering the Nile valley from Cairo to 
Esnah, where the Nubian sandstone begins. Chemically it is carbonate of lime and, being a 
natural product, it is rarely pure, but contains varying proportions of sand, clay and small 
amounts of other ingredients. It is amorphous and not crystalline. 


Lime. 

This is produced by heating limestone, or other forms of carbonate of lime, to a tem- 
perature of about 900° C. (1652° F.). When freshly burned it is “quick” lime, which 
chemically is calcium oxide and which on the addition or absorption of water becomes 
“slaked” lime, which is calctum hydrate. When exposed to the air, slaked lime gradually 
absorbs carbon dioxide and becomes converted on the surface into carbonate of lime, that 
is, it reverts to its original condition. 

Lime is used for many purposes, especially fur building, ordinary mortar for example, as 
distinguished from cement mortar, being a mixture of lime and sand. A similar mixture is 
also employed as a plaster for walls. 

After careful and prolonged search, the writer has been unable to find any evidence of 
the use of lime in Egypt before the time of the Roman occupation. The reason for this 
doubtless arose from the scarcity of fuel and from the fact that a material (gypsum) which 
answered all the purposes of lime occurred plentifully in the country and could be burned 
at a much lower temperature. The Romans, however, who knew lime in Europe, where 
gypsum would be useless for outdoor work on account of the wet clima 
introduced lime-burning into Egypt, a country where the raw materi 
and where the only drawback is the scarcity of fuel. 


Whiting. 
This is a soft, friable, amorphous form of carbon 
properties with chalk. 


te, appear to have 
al is very abundant 


ate of lime, identical in nature and 
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Carbonate of Lime. 


This occurs in many forms, but only those of interest in the present connection need be 
mentioned: these are limestone, including powder or dust derived from limestone, whiting, 
and as an impurity in sand, clay, soil and many minerals. It can also be produced by 
exposing lime to the air. 


Gypsum. 


This is sulphate of lime, containing water in intimate chemical combination. On being 
heated to a temperature of about 100°C, (212° F.) gypsum loses about three-fourths of its 
water and forms a substance which has the property of recombining with water, producing 
a hard mass. The temperature usually employed for burning gypsum varies from 100°C. 
(212° F.) to about 204°C. (400° F.). The calcined material in the pure form as made in 
Europe is known as “ plaster of Paris.” 

Gypsum is slightly soluble in, and easily disintegrated by, water and hence is not suit- 
able for outdoor use in a wet climate. It occurs plentifully in Egypt and is worked on a 
considerable scale at the present time; as well as being found in fairly pure rock-like 
formation, which has to be quarried, it also occurs extensively in the desert, just below the 
surface of the ground, in loosely aggregated masses, which are easily dug up. As thus 
found, gypsum is never pure, but contains varying proportions of carbonate of lime and 
sand, together with small amounts of other ingredients. The presence of carbonate of lime, 
which is readily disclosed by chemical analysis, has led those who were not familiar with 
Egyptian gypsum and who only know the purer European article, to imagine that it is due 
to an intentional admixture with lime, which in course of time has become converted into 
carbonate by natural processes, as happens in the case of lime mortar. In the same way 
the presence of the sand, to those who only know of sand in this connection as a deliberate 
addition to mortar or plaster, is equally confusing and conveys a wrong impression. Ancient 
Egyptian plaster however is simply crude gypsum burned and powdered, and the carbonate 
of lime and sand which it contains are not artificial additions but impurities derived from 
the raw material, in which they occur naturally, Occasionally, however, carbonate of lime, 
beyond that naturally present, may have been added in the form of powdered limestone in 
order to give a lighter colour to the plaster. 

Three specimens of present day crude gypsnm from Helwin, near Cairo, gave the 
following results on analysis : 


we *s ts 
Sand 76 37 2-1 
Gypsum 754 $52 89-9 
Carbonate of lime, ete. 17:0 lil 8-0 


1000 10001000 


The plasters used by the ancient Egyptians may now be described. They are as follows : 


Mud Plaster. 

This consists of clay of varying, and generally poor, quality. Mud plaster as found in 
Upper Egypt contains, as a rule, a considerable proportion of carbonate of lime as a natural 
impurity in the clay. For use the mud was usually mixed with chopped straw. 


17—2 
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Gypsum Plaster. 

This varies considerably in colour and may be white or practically white, different shades 
of grey, or very light brown. Occasionally gypsum plaster is pink on the surface, but this 
colour is adventitious and is due to chemical changes that have taken place in the iron 
compounds by exposure. Twenty different specimens of gypsum plaster from tombs at 
Thebes have recently been analysed with the following results : 


Min. °/, Max. °/, 
Sand 9-0 30°0 
Gypsum 9°6 85'5 
* Carbonate of lime, ete. trace 730 


In thirteen out of these twenty specimens the minimum percentage of gypsum was 
66°3 and the maximum of carbonate of lime, ete. was 21-9. This plaster often contains a 
large number of small black particles, which are the remains of partially burned fuel. 
The identity of this material with crude gypsum is evident and therefore to call ancient 
Egyptian plaster a lime plaster is wrong. 

A similar material was used as mortar and the results of the analysis of fifteen different 
specimens, taken respectively from the Sphinx, Temple of the Sphinx, Gizah Pyramids and 


Karnak, were as follows: 
Min. °/, Max. °/, 


Sand 2-0 25°5 
Gypsum 23°4 89:2 
Carbonate of lime, etc. 07 718 


Sometimes on the surface of one plaster there is a thin coating of another plaster, of a 
white or practically white colour, which consists essentially of carbonate of lime and con- 
tains only a trace of gypsum. It seems probable that in such cases the binding material is 
not the small amount of gypsum present, which may be regarded as an impurity, but is 
glue (size), and generally this coating is so thin that it may have been put on like a 
modern distemper. The presence of size as an adhesive however is very difficult to prove, 
since the plaster may have been sized to make it suitable for painting. 


Miscellaneous materials used for or in plaster. 

In addition to the mistakes made owing to a misapprehension of the origin of the 
carbonate of lime in gypsum plaster, other mistakes often due to a confusion between lime 
and carbonate of lime, are not uncommon. Thus one writer in describing certain Theban 
tombs states that lime was mixed with gypsum, mud, limestone-gravel, tb, and chopped 
straw respectively, to form the various kinds of plaster used. This however is a mistake 
for what the plasters in question do contain is not lime, but carbonate of lime. 

The same writer refers to hib (a local material which, in the neighbourhood of Thebes 
is still used as a plaster) as “a kind of decayed limestone,” and another writer calls it 
“soft lime plaster.” It is however merely a natural mixture of clay and limestone, both in 
a very finely divided condition, which is washed out of the hills and plateaux and deposited 
in hollows and pockets at a lower level, Another writer states that certain walls were 
prepared for decoration by being covered with “a layer of coarsely ground limestone” on 
which was laid a thin layer of “very fine limestone plaster.” Limestone however, whether 
coarsely ground or very fine, would neither cohere nor adhere and could not be used as 
plaster. It is suggested that these plasters contain carbonate of lime and not limestone, 
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and that gypsum is also present, the carbonate of lime occurring simply as an impurity. 
In the case of the thin surface layer of finer plaster the binding material may be 
glue (size). 

The very thin white coating on certain ancient walls is often erroneously called “ lime- 
wash.” This, which means washed with lime, is a misnomer, due tu the fact that in Europe 
the material used for such a purpose is lime. In Egypt however, as already stated, there is 
no evidence that lime was known, the material employed being probably a wash of whiting, 
mixed with size to make it adhere. The only names that can be suggested are “ whitewash ” 
or “distemper,” which although ambiguous are not incorrect. 


Various kinds of stone. 
Mistakes in nomenclature are also very common in connection with various stones used 
by the ancient Egyptians. A few of the more frequent will be mentioned. 


Alabaster. 

In connection with alabaster there are two problems, firstly whether the name rightly 
belongs to the sulphate of lime or to the carbonate of lime, both of which are of similar 
appearance, and secondly whether the carbonate is calcite or aragonite. Although the ancient 
Egyptians occasionally used sulphate of lime for making small objects, and the present writer 
has chemically tested certain articles and found them to consist of sulphate, by far the 
greater part of the material called alabaster employed for sarcophagi, statues, vases and other 
objects and also for inlay is carbonate of lime and not sulphate, and there is no doubt that 
in Egyptology alabaster means carbonate of lime. Whether or not the carbonate has the 
prior claim to the name need not be discussed, but it is so well established that it should 
be allowed to stand. : 

Calcite and aragonite are of similar composition, both being carbonate of lime, and also 
of very similar appearance, and the differences between them, though substantial, cannot 
always be seen by simple inspection. These differences are in crystalline form and in specific 
gravity. Much of the material employed by the ancient Egyptians is of a well marked 
banded character and this is all certainly calcite. Of the non-banded variety a considerable 
proportion is also calcite, as may be proved by the determination of its specific gravity. 
It is not denied however that aragonite may occasionally have been used, but the greater 
part of Egyptian alabaster is calcite. 


Sandstone. 

Sandstone, chiefly from the quarries at Silsilah and Kirtas, was largely employed in 
ancient Egypt for building purposes and the greater number of the temples in Upper Egypt 
are of sandstone. A harder and more compact variety of sandstone from Gebel Ahmar, near 
Cairo, was however sometimes used for making sarcophagi and statues. This latter is termed 
“quartzite” by the geologist, but frequently “ crystalline sandstone” by the archaeologist. 
As all sandstone is crystalline, the special use of this adjective to describe one variety is 
unnecessary and it is better to call it by its correct name of quartzite. 


Bitumen and Pitch. 

As a rule every material found in connection with burials in Egypt that looks at all like 
bitumen or pitch is called one or the other. Thus the black material on mummies is almost 
invariably termed bitumen or pitch, or occasionally tar, as is also the black coating on 


various funerary objects. 
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The writer has shown! that the black preservative material on mummies is generally 
resin, though occasionally gum-resin or gum, which has blackened in the manner so 
characteristic of organic bodies by the chemical changes brought about by age. It is true 
that many Greek, Roman and Arab writers make the statement that bitumen or pitch from 
Judaea was used in mummification, and this may possibly have been the case during the 
later periods, though it has not yet been proved, but the use of these materials earlier than 
Ptolemaic times is most improbable. The writer, who has made special search and has 
examined a very large number of specimens of these black pitch-like materials from Egyptian 
mummies of all periods, has failed to find a single example of bitumen or mineral pitch. 
He has however identified a few specimens of wood pitch. 

The black coating, often lustrous, on various wooden funerary objects such as coffins, 
boxes, and figures of gods, animals, birds, etc., which, despite its close resemblance in 
appearance to varnish or paint, is almost always called bitumen or tar, has been found tu be 
resin in every case in which it has been examined. 

As the funerary objects in question were intentionally and originally black, the resin 
cannot have blackened from age like that on mummies and therefore a naturally black 
resin must be postulated. Such a resin however, although not unknown, is most unusual, 
the colour of most resins being various shades of brown or red. A few black resins however 
do occur; thus there is a black dammar, the resin from Canarium strictum, which grows in 
western and southern India and which would be a suitable material for making varnish. 
Natural varnishes, too, are known, such as the resin from Rhus vernieiferu (Japan and 
China), the resin from a species of Melanorrhoea (China), the resin from Melanorrhoea lacci- 
fera (Indo-China), and the resin from Melanorrhoea usitata (Cochin-China and Cambodia), 
These resins when fresh are greyish white, viscous fluids which, on exposure in thin films, 
dry to hard, black, lustrous surfaces and are used as lacquers. It is probable that something 
of this nature may have been employed by the ancient Egyptians. It is suggested that 
“black varnish” would be the best name for this material. 


1 Preservatire Materials used by the Ancient Egyptians in Embalming, Cairo, 1911. Journal, 1914, 1 
241-5, , 
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NOTE ON SOME OSTRACA FROM EL-‘AMARNAH 
By WARREN R. DAWSON, F.ZS. 


SOME time ago I acquired a series of 70 wine- and meat-jar inscriptions which were 
formerly in the Amherst collection. These were found by Petrie’s expedition of 1891-2 and 
include a few purchased from the natives by Mr. Howard Carter. Most of my series is un- 
published excepting those numbered 91 to 101 by Griffith in PETRIE, Tell el-Amarna, 
PL XXV. 

There is one (No. 6) which is of special interest because it is one of the few in which 
the vineyard-master’s name is undamaged; but the name itself is more remarkable still 
since it contains the hated word Amin. The text reads as follows: 


oxi 4 oT AAG 
FSU Rf EZ 


[Year ...] Wine of the House of Aten which is in the...... 
[The master of] the vine-dressers Amenemhét of the mansion...... 


Je 


The occurrence on a single fragment of the names Aten and Amin is so unusual that 
it appeared to me to be worth putting on record. There cannot be the slightest doubt as 
to the reading Amin. 

To the list of sources published by Gunn’ I can add two more types from my collection. 
No. 53 has at 2 denn GF “wine from the House of the King’s-mother...,” and 

shh O Wto3 
No. 61 AN a(q > og. From this writing it appears that Ttn is not necessarily 
written first, and therefore by analogy with this instance of the princess M¢aketaten, 
Meritaten is probably the correct restoration in No. 10 of Gunn’s list (op. cit., 166) in spite 
of his footnote to the contrary. 


AWW 


! City of Akhenaten, 1, 166. 
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THE CASTANET DANCERS OF ARSINOE 
By W. L. WESTERMANN 


THE following document is one of those allotted to Cornell University out of the general 
purchases of papyri of the season of 1922. The Cornell allotment reached the University 
in February 1923. The document is in itself neither highly significant nor entirely new in 
content, but the results of the task of interpreting it for publication seem to have enough 
social and economic interest to warrant separate treatment before the more formal appear- 
ance of the papyrus in a projected volume of the Cornell lot. These results are to be 
regarded as an indication of an open field for a longer and more complete study of the 
theatre and all forms of musical and other entertainments in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
as they appear in the papyri, in the archaeological, and in the literary sources’. 

This Cornell contract had been folded twice, lengthwise, causing the loss of from one to 
three letters in the right hand crease. 

Contract with Castanet Dancers 
for a Festival. 


Philadelphia 206 A.D. 
Cornell Papyrus Inv. No. 26, Second Series. 


8 inches x 3} inches. 

"Tow8epa xpotari[oT]pia 
mapa Aptleluifoi]ns aro xd- 
pens Piraderdeias. Bovropat 
twapla]AaBeiy ce aby étépat Kpo- 

5 Tarlo |rpias, (yivovrar) (Sve), \ToUpyjoacat 
map piv emi nuléplas 8& dro 
ths x8 Tod Tadly], unvos ar’ dp- 
xa[tJous, XapBavovtwr bypadr 
imép picbod nal [nulépav éxdo- 

190 «THY (Spaxpuas) AS Kai t[poa]rape| yor ]rov 
juav xpiOns [(dpraBas)] 8 Kai dp- 
tov Sevyn (elxoor téccapa) ep’ 6] S¢, edv Ka- 
tevéyxntat ip[atlia } ypvoa 
Koopa, TavTa o[dla wapadv- 

13 Aakouev, wapleE]opeOa Sé 
Duly Katepxope|volis dvous 
bv0 Kat avepxo[ pu |évous 
Tous igous. 
érous 18 Aouxiov Lerti[u]iov DLeounpou 

20 EvoeBots Meptivaxos [ai] Mdpxou 
Avpydiou ’Avtwre[ivoly TapOtx0d 
XeBacrav cai TWovBriov Lertipiov 
Péra Kaicapos S¢8[acro]i. Uadly}. re. 


1 Cf. WILHELM ScuusBart, Hinfuhrung in die Papyruskunde, 401. 
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“To Isidora, castanet dancer, from Artemisia of the village of Philadelphia. I request 
that you, assisted by another castanet dancer—total two—undertake to perform at the 
festival at my house for six days beginning with the 24th of the month Payni according to 
the old calendar, you (two) to receive as pay 36 drachmas for each day, and we to furnish 
in addition + artabas of barley and 24 pairs of bread loaves, and on condition further that, if 
garments or gold ornaments are brought down, we will guard these safely, and that we will 
furnish you with two donkeys when you come down to us and a like number when you go 
back to the city. 

Year 14 of Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Pertinax and Mareus Aurelius Antoninus 
Parthicus, Augusti, and Publius Septimius Geta Caesar Augustus, Payni 16.” 


NOTES. 

1, Kporanda (xpéros, Clement of Alexandria, Puedagogus, U, 4,192) are “clappers” of 
some kind, which Clement distinguished from “cymbals,” Cf P. Hib. 54 of 245 B.c., where 
the musical instruments required for a festival are a drum, cymbals and castanets (tdpsavov 
kal KipBara Kai xpotada). WILCKEN, Chrestomathie, 494, n. 17, is justified in his 
remark, “«porada sind nicht Kastagnetten,” in the sense that the clappers were not 
chestnuts. In the general use of the word “castanet,” as a clapper-like instrument, this 
translation is the best that I can find. See DAREMBERG-SAGLIO, Dictionnuire, s.v., which 
requires, rather than discredits, the translation “ castanets.” 

This is the first appearance of the form «potadsotpia. P. Oxy., 1, 475, 18 of 182 a.D., 
has the third declension form xporadiorpis. But compare the form dpynotpia for “dancer” 
in P. Grenf., 11, 67. 

2. The name of the first party of the contract, Artemisia, has become dim. The form 
ending in -c7 has appeared before. See PREISIUKE, Vumenbuch, s.v. (1922). 

7. Comparison with the similar contract P. Grenf., 1, 67, a]rd rhs vy Padde pnvos 
[kat]a dpyaiovs makes the reading certain, though I was long in doubt about it. Mr. H. 
Idris Bell, of the British Museum, has kindly checked the reading of Grenfell, just quoted, 
and fully confirms it. 

Kar’ dpyaiovs, Another example of the late use of the old Egyptian year, annus vagus, 
as opposed to the fixed year introduced into Egypt by Augustus, with its intercalated day 
in each fourth year. Cf. P. Grenf,, 1, 67, n. 10. 

8. AapBavovtov buov. The masculine form of the participle is also used in P. Grenf., 
u, 67, although there, too, the parties of the second part, the two dancers, are women. The 
use of the masculine must, I believe, have some technical legal explanation and is not to be 
regarded as a mistake for AapBavovowr, as the editors of P. Grenf., u, 67 assumed. 

11. WiLcKEN in reprinting P. Grenf, 0, 67 (Chrestomuthie, 497), found the reading 
nupolo dptaBas of line 14 uncertain. H. I. Bell later re-read it as mypov (see F. PREISIGKE, 
Berichtigungsliste, 1, 190). The payment of barley in our contract follows the money 
payment (also 86 drachmas per day in P. Grenf, 11, 67), just as the wheat payment does in 
the Grenfell contract. There is no reason to doubt the reading avupod of Grenfell-Hunt and 
Bell. 

12. For dprev Cedyn as “pairs of bread loaves” see WILCKEN, Griechische Ostraka, 
755-57. The Twins of the Serapeum (P. Lond. xiv, 22f) were to receive eight loaves 
per day, ze. four pairs. That is exactly the amount which the two dancers receive in our 
document, 24 pairs of bread loaves for 6 days, or 4 pairs of loaves per day. Evidently this 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x. 18 
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payment and the barley (also the wheat and yopia in P. Grenf., 11, 67) are in lien of 
“keep,” or food, for the six days. Veyuia developed the meaning of dpros in late Roman 
and Byzantine times, TH. Rett, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss des Gewerbes im hellenistischen 
Aegypten, 157, Leipzig, 1913. 

16-17. Katepyouévors—avepyouévors. Compare the regular use of cataBaivew, “to go 
down” to a village from a city, and of avaBaivery, “to go up” into the city from a village. 
WItcKEN, Chrestomathie, No. 495. 


DISCUSSION. 


The closest extant parallel to the Cornell contract printed above is P. Grenf., 11, 67 of 
237 A.D. Its provenance and general content are the same—engagement of two dancers 
(épxnorptat) from the city of Arsinoe in the Fayytim for the celebration of a ten day (?) 
festival in the village of Bacchias. The difference in time between the two contracts is 
31 years; but the money payment per day for the artists is the same, 36 drachmas. The 
general form is the same, both being yerpoypada of the letter-contract type. The technical 
phraseology and the sequence of the provisions of the contract are similar. There are, 
however, two outstanding differences in the two contracts. The first party in P. Grenf., 1, 
67, isa guild, or corporation, of Bacchias (cuvddou xopns Baxytados), its president (Avpydiou 
*Ackr4 Hyoupevov) acting officially for the guild in the making of the contract. And the 
dancers in P. Grenf., 11, 67 received an advance payment as earnest money, rep dpaBdvos 
boagee (Spaxpas) [.] 8’. 

The contract form for the hiring of dancers, and other minor artists remained constant 
for at, least three decades at the beginning of the third century in the north-eastern corner 
of the Fayytim about Philadelphia, as these two contracts show. This was to be expected. 
Legal phraseology in itself tends toward the stereotyped; and the habits of Egypt, par- 
ticularly, were old habits. They had been tested pragmatically and their value approved 
by long experience. Why, then, change an adequate form ? 

This particular legal form had the following elements : 

1. Address to the artist in charge of the group or company whose services were desired. 


2. Request for services, the type of services being implied in the professional name of 
the artist, xpotadvotpis, opynotpia. The verb Nectoupyeiy is colourless, 

3. Number of days’ services to be contracted for, with exact fixation of the date of 
beginning and closing of the festival concerned. 

4. Payment for services. 


5. Special conditions. In the Cornell document, obligation of the hiring party to insure 
the artists against loss of their professional wardrobe. In P. Grenf, 1, 67, an 
advance on account to the artists. yo 


6. Arrangements for transportation of the artists, from and back to their place of 
business. 


The woman Isidora, party of the second part in our contract, was a dancer, known as a 
specialist in dancing with the castanets («poradtorpia). Living at the metropolis, Arsinoe 
her services were contracted for by the woman Artemisia of the village of Philadelphia fr 

1 Cf. the irrevocable earnest payment in a Rainer Papyrus mentioned by WesseLy, Karanis und 


Socnopaet Nesus, p- 26, paid to a flageolet player, an dppaSav dvamdppimos of 4 drachmas émi ra avAjoa 
Tois wept Tov “Qpov ep’ nuepas err. , 
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a festival at her home, which was a private celebration only in the sense that it was paid 
for by Artemisia herself. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 11, 475 of 182 a.p. offers a clear picture of 
the semi-public character of these privately organized celebrations. It is a request for 
official inspection and report on the accidental death of a slave boy in the village of Senepta 
near Oxyrhynchus. “Late yesterday afternoon, the sixth, while the festival was going on 
and the castanet dancers were giving their customary performance at the house of my son- 
in-law Ploution—Epaphroditus, his slave, aged eight, desiring to peep over from the roof of 
the same house and see the castanet dancers’, fell and was killed.” The performances would 
necessarily, in view of village housing conditions in Egypt, be held in the open, either in 
the court yard or in the street, and be enjoyed by the people of the village. 

This is a vivid glimpse into the intimate village life of Egypt in the second century ot 
our era, as clean cut as that passage in Acts xx, 9 which tells of the young man who fell 
out of the window of a loft hall at Troas when Paul was preaching and so met his death. 
Of greater value is the information which can be gleaned, from the Cornell Papyrus 
published above and a group of related documents, upon the economic organization of 
professional entertainers in Roman Egypt and the character of the contracts which they 
made. Two of these, a contract for instruction in flageolet-playing, and a mutilated contract 
for an artist’s services, are from the period of Augustus?, The remaining documents, ten in 
number if we include Cornell Iny., 26, fall within the second, third and early fourth 
centuries. 

The professional entertainers lived, in all the cases in which their actual homes can be 
determined, in the cities, such as Arsinoe, Oxyrhynchus and Hermopolis. This is most 
natural in view of the greater opportunities for employment in their professions which 
urban life offered’, In engaging the services of the entertainers it was customary for the 
person hiring them to make his contract with one or two professionals who, either singly or 
together, were in the business of hiring artists and grouping together temporary companies 
of them for the fulfilment of single contracts, or had their own organized companies whose 
services they completely controlled. To the first type of organization, in which the con- 
tracting artists would be in a rather difficult position regarding their help, we may assign 
P. London, 1, 331 (pp. 154-5): “To Cosmas, Chief of the flageolet players‘, from Satyrus, 
son of Satyrus, from the Island. I wish you to undertake, with three skilled gymnasts (?) and 
four maidens, to celebrate a festival in the above-mentioned village for six days*.” It is 
thus that I should interpret the contract (P. Corn. Inv., 26) with Isidora the castanet dancer, 
who probably worked the small town festivals with some temporary companion, An 
organized company (cvpdovia) of artists appears in the contract P. Flor., 74, of 181 a.p. 


! GcdoacOa Tas Kporadiotpidas. The verb and the whole setting of this document, and the garments and 
gold ornaments of the artists in the Cornell papyrus, show that these were dancers, not “castanet-players,” 
as translated by the editors of the Oxyrhynchus document. 

2 B.G.U,, Iv, 1125 of 13 B.c. and P. Oxy., 1v, 731 of 8-9 A.D. 

3 At Arsinoe: the castanet-dancers of P. Corn, Inv, 26; the flageolet-players of P. Grenf., 11, 67 ; the 
flageolet-player, gymnasts and four little girls of P. Lond., 11, pp. 154-5. At Hermopolis : the pantomimists 
and musicians of P. Flor., 74; the flageolet-player of Stud. Pal., xx, 78. At Oxyrhynchus, the flageolet- 
player aud other musicians of P, Oxy., x, 1275. 

4 Taccept Wilcken’s resolutions mpa(von)r(q) addn(rpidev) in Chrestomathie, 495, and his other sugges- 
tions for ll. 4-5. 

5 Probably the woman Pamounis of P. Geneva, 73, was not the head of a regular company. She makes 
the contract for herself “with three other dancers” (maiorais, see WILCKEN in .trchiv, 11, 402). 
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with Sarapion and Phoibammon, pantomimists of Hermopolis, which reads, after the cus- 
tomary address: “I agree that you (two) have undertaken, with the entire company which 
you have of musicians and others, to render service for five days from Tybi 26th to the 30th 
bie’ in the before-mentioned village of Ibion.” In P. Oxy., x11, 1275, of the third century, 
one Copreus is addressed in the contract as “head of a company of flageolet players and 
musicians” (1poectes cuudevias avrnTev), and the contract is for the services of Copreus 
himself and his company’. Our contracts are with people living in the villages. They deal, 
one may surmise, with the second-raters of the profession. In the cities greater artists were 
hired as individuals. Such, at least, is the impression given by two accuunts which we have 
from Oxyrhynchus, P. Oxy., 11, 519 and vu, 1050, They are both public accounts. In the 
one case a mime, a Homerist, and a dancer are listed as being paid individually. but the 
musicians are grouped. In the other, a flageolet player, a mime and a Homerist appear 
separately in the payment list. 

On the understanding developed above, that there were companies of professional 
entertainers in Egypt which were fairly permanent in their organization, I offer a new 
interpretation of P. Oxy., Iv, 731, of 8 a.p. It was regarded by the editors as a contract for 
the professional services of some kind of an artist? for a year’s term. So far as it goes this 
is correct. The artist contracted that his services were to be available upon the ninth and 
tenth of every month, and for two additional days at the Isis festival and three days at the 
time of “the Stars of Hera,” a total of 29 days during the year. The large number of days 
of service to be rendered and the fact that he is to receive a fixed salary of 40 silver 
drachmas for the year leads to the conclusion that the artist was contracting his services 
for a year’s time to the business managers’ of an entertainment company (cupdevia). But 
the document itself gives the information that it is an antichretistic pledge of these services* 
in lieu of interest upon a money loan made to the artist the nature of which was recorded 
in the missing first part of the contract. It is for this reason that the professional enter- 
tainer says, “in consideration of which I shall give you my services monthly on the 9th and 
10th*.” Because of the complicating character of the antichresis in this agreement and the 
fact that the amount of the loan is lost, it is difficult to use the document for the purpose 
of determining the relative rate of pay of artists. It is useful as being the only example as 
yet extant to show that the antichretistic contract was employed in hiring artists as well as 
apprentices to weavers and nailmakers’. 

Acknowledging the peculiar character of the contract P. Oxy., 1v, 731, it still has points 
of interest which may be safely deduced and applied to the study of the entertainer class, 
The contract of services was to run for a year, for three fixed periods, the ninth and tenth 
of each month, the Isis festival (2 days), and the festival of the Stars of Hera (3 days). The 


1 In P. Grenf., 11, 67, the contract is also made with a person who furnishes two dancers, but does not 
himself go to the village. 

? As proven by the mention of the two festivals and the verb Arovpynoe, 1. 4, as in P. Corn. Inv., 
26, 1. 5. 

3 More persons than one were mentioned as parties of the second part in this contract 
1. 4, and éyere and dacere later in the contract. 

4 P. Oxy., vu, 731, 18-14, 4 dpodoyia ris ({a))rapapovys. For the mapapovai agreements see WILCKEN, 
Papyruskunde, 1, 1, 261; Mrrreis, Papyruskunde, 11, 1, 67, n.6; H. LEWALD, Zur Personalexek-ution, 13 ff. 

5 P. Oxy., Iv, 731, 5-7. ‘ 


as shown by Spiv, 


* P. Teb., 1, 384 and B.G.U., 1124. Cf, WestERMaNy, Apprentice Contracts in Class. Phil., 1x, 296, 300. 
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ninth and tenth were busy days in the profession, presumably because they were feast days 
of some kind. For these 29 days’ service! the artist was to receive a fixed sum of 40 silver 
drachmas, and 13 silver drachmas 2 obols as éyeriov, which must be understood in its 
original meaning of “allowance for food’,” If the artist is needed by the company beyond 
the stipulated number of 29 days, he is to be hired by the day at the same rate, 1 drachma 
2 obols. This provision is evidently put in so that the company head may be in a position 
to meet unexpected calls. For the opportunities offered to the artists of meagre attainments 
were not confined to the public and private festivals. Wessely has published a contract 
(Stud. Pul., X10, 6, XX, 78) between a flageolet player and a wine-growing farmer in 
which the musician agrees to work with the wine-treaders, playing to them throughout the 
period of the vintage. Obviously, as Wessely suggested, he supplied the rhythm for the 
movements of the vintagers in their work. This is to be regarded as an “ efficiency ” or 
“speeding up” process, as it is called in American industry, rather than as a mere means 
of entertainment for the vintagers. The relation between rhythm and labour movements 
among primitive peoples, lasting well down toward the period of modern machine industry, 
has long since received comprehensive treatment by Karl Biicher*, The ancient Greeks 
were accustomed to use the flageolet to give the rhythm for the movements of the vintagers 
in treading grapes and grain, for which there was an especial musical cumposition custo- 
marily used4, One is not warranted, however, in drawing the conclusion that the use of the 
flageolet as an aid in industrial processes, as it thus appeared in Ptolemaic-Roman Egypt, 
was specifically an innovation in Egypt brought in by the Greek conquerors, Rhythmical 
labour was equally well-known in Pharaonie Egypt. 

The contract just discussed (P. Oxy., Iv, 731) for the hire of an artist’s services for a 
year by entrepreneurs differs only slightly from one modern type of contract which actors 
make with booking agents. Often the modern agents guarantee to hire an actor for a 
specified number of weeks at a stated sum per week. This amount the booking agents are 
required to pay, whether they are able to book the contracting actur or not. As I under- 
stand the Greek contract’ the artist has a guarantee uf 29 days of work and his pay of 
40 drachinas per year. He does, however, forfeit 1 drachma 2 obols per day for each day of 
the specified 29 days on which he does not work. This seems to be nothing more than a 
measure to avoid loss on the part of the entrepreneurs in case of sickness of the artist or 
other unavoidable cause of failure to meet the terms of the contract. The guarantee by the 
heads of the company is not, apparently, affected thereby. The company head is not 
relieved from the contractual obligation of paying for the 29 days’ work, except in the ease 
when the artist fails to meet his obligation of doing the required work. 

Some idea of the rate of pay of these artists may be obtained by analysis of the documents 
concerned. The artists furnished their equipment, such as instruments, costumes and gold 


1 Really counted as thirty days in making up the total payment for the year. See the editors’ note to 
lL. 8-9. 

2 P, Oxy., Iv, 731, 10-11, éf’ & [SJooeré por car’ dpartov dpyu(piov) Spaypfas SexJarpis do 68ddous. The 
restoration of Sex Jarpis is no doubt correct. It is to be observed that the food allowance is thus fixed at 
just } of the total money payment (40 drachmas) for the 29 days of the contract. 

3 In his Arbeit und Rhythmus, Teubner, Leipzig, 1909. 

4 Tbid., 39 f., where the references are cited. Cy, the terra-cotta group of four women kneading bread, 
with a flageolet player giving the rhythin (original in the Louvre), reproduced by Biicher as Pl. II. 

5 My interpretation differs slightly from that of the editors. 
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ornaments (as in P. Corn. Inv., 26, 14-15). P. Hibeh, 54%, of 245 B.c., despite its early date, 
may be taken as typical of the customary instruments and costumes furnished. A well-to-do 
Greek writes to a friend asking him to send a flageolet player, and requests that the artist 
bring flageolets of a particular type, the Phrygian*, along with the others. If it is necessary 
the friend is to advance the money to the player for the purchase of the Phrygian flageolets. 
The giver of the festival wishes also the presence of a particular artist, an cffeminate* 
named Zenobius, who is to bring a drum, cymbals and castanets; and his costume was to 
be “as elegant as possible.” 

The artists customarily required in the contracts that transportation to and fro, in case 
they went out into neighbouring villages, be furnished them, In P. Corn. Inv., 26, one donkey 
was supplied for each of the two artists; in P. Grenf., 11, 67, three donkeys for two dancers, 
the third animal evidently carrying the instruments and properties. The presidents of the 
village of Souis in P. Oxy., x, 1275, in arranging for a public festival in the village, agreed 
to furnish ten donkeys for a flageolet player and his company of flageolet players and other 
musicians. Only four donkeys were furnished for eight persons in P. Lond., 11, 331 (pp. 
154-55), the eight including a flageolet player, three gymnasts and four girls, 

The question of the amount of pay received by the artists is difficult to determine. The 
absolute amount is retained in six different documents. The pay is, in most cases, contracted 
for both in money and in kind. The “double loaves of bread” which appear in a number of 
the contracts were no doubt used immediately by the artists as food during the period of 
the festivities. This is made clear in P. Gen., 73 (WILCKEN, Chrest., 496). The contracting 
agent of four dancers, who signed them up for seven days for the festival of a guild in the 
village of Philadelphia in the Fayytim, makes the following arrangements for the services of 
his group: “Iam to receive from you (the head of the guild) on account of money payment? 
28 drachmas daily, you feeding us and furnishing suitable entertainment®, and as honorarium? 
three artabas of dates from the guild.” The requirement of food stands here in the place 
commonly taken in the contracts by the arrangement for double bread loaves, The wheat, 
barley, dates, raphanous oil and vinegar which appear in various contracts must be figured 
as an element of the earnings of the artists rather than as a part of the food supplied. 
Herein lies the difficulty of determining the relative wage-earning power of these enter- 
tainers. 

The following table is arranged so as to supply a survey of the material which may be 
useful in giving a solution to the problem : 


1 Costly dress and ornaments of the mimes, HERMANN Reicu, Der Jfimus, 158 -9, Berlin, 1903. 

2 WiLcKEN, Chrestomathie, 477. 

3 Tibia Phrygia, DAREMBERG-SaGLi0, 8.v. tibia, v, 312 f. 

4 Madaxés seems to refer to a definite type of professional dancer. The editors of P. Hibeh, 54, call 
attention to the ciaaedus malacus of PLautvs, Miles Glor., 668. Possibly the padaxds was a male dancer 
who dressed as a woman and executed feminine dances. 

5 "Is pie Ood Adyov. 

& Beviay émirqdeov, which must refer to lodging, as the context shows. This is the only case where 
lodging is expressly mentioned in the contract. Unfortunately the papyrus is incomplete, so that it is 
impossible to say whether the artists may have furnished their own transportation, by jackass, as an offset 
to the lodging furnished to them. 

7 Try. See WILCKEN, Chrest., 496, “Ehrensold.” There is a clear distinction made here between pic és, 
the money payment, and riuy, the honorary present, as also in P, Oxy., vir, 1025, 19-20. Although the 
tin had probably been regarded, originally, as a gift to the artists, in these contracts it has become an 
essential part of the contractual arrangement. Economically and legally it is a payment in kind. Realistic- 
ally translated it would be a “commodity payment,” as opposed to puoOds, the money payment, 
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As a comparison of a different nature there may be placed against the flageolet players’ 
pay of P. Grenf, 1, 67, the daily wage of a skilled labourer, namely a shipwright, in P. Flor., 
1, 69, amounting to 7 drachmas. This document is dated as of the third century’. 

In drawing inferences from the comparisons made above, several disturbing factors must 
be considered : 


1. In determining the daily rate for entertainers the sum must be distributed over two 
additional days, namely the time lost in travelling to and fro between villages and metropolis. 

2. With this the fact must be considered that a portion of the expense for food for the 
entertainers was supplied. 

3. The payment in kind must be added to their money wage. 


4. The higher rate taken by the head of the company of artists requires a deduction 
from the daily wage of the employed artist. This is a factor impossible to estimate. 

The rough impression which one gains of the great difference in pay of artists as against 
day-labourers is probably more apparent than real. Perhaps the best point of departure 1s, 
after all, the antichretistic contract of 8/9 A.D. discussed above (P. Oxy., Iv, 731) with the 
artist who obtained a guarantee of 29 days’ work during the year. This performer received 
pay at the rate of 1 drachma 2 obols per day with a food allowance of 18 drachmas 2 obols 
for the entire year. This allowance distributed over 30 days (which is the actual basis of 
calculation for the year’s pay) brings the pay of the artist up to 1 drachma 44 obols, To 
this there must still be added the indeterminable amount of the interest of the loan which 
is now lost in the earlier part of this antichretistic contract’. Hazarding a rough guess, 
the addition for interest would bring the performer’s pay to about two drachmas a day. 
With this pay the best comparison is the wage of weavers, 3} asses per day, and of a master 
weaver, 6 asses per day, ina Latin papyrus of 1 A.D The equivalents in the Graeco-Egyptian 
coinage are 5} obols and 1$ drachmas*. On this calculation the ordinary entertainer, under 
contract with the manager of a company, received about twice the pay of a common weaver 
and about 25 per cent. more than a master weaver. Obviously the bulk of the earnings of 
the organized entertaining companies went to the entreprencurs. 

From the available sources it 1s possible to obtain only a vague idea of the relative 
economic standing of different types of artists within the profession. From Oxyrhynchus of 
the second century, Christian era (P. Oxy., 111, 519), we have a fragmentary list of payments 
made by the city officials for festival entertainment. Assuming that they were all hired for 
the same period, the mime received 496 drachmas and a Homerist 448 drachmas. In the 
list there follows a payment “on account of music” (amount lost) and that for a dancer. 
The reading of this last item is not certain; but it seems to lie between one hundred and 
two hundred drachmas. P. Oxy., vl, 1025, of the late third century, is a contract for the 
hire of a mime, here called a ScoXoyos, and a Homeric reciter. These two performers had 
been hired frequently for the same festival by the same city®. In consequence the terms of 
the contract were that they were to serve for the usual number of days and for the usual 
money payment and emoluments in kind. Significant here is only the fact that the order 
of the two is the same as in P, Oxy., 111, 519, the Homerist following the mime. This order 


1 A. Secrs, Circolazione Moneturia, Rome, 1922, 116-17. 

2 This point was missed by Lovis West in Classical Philology, x1, 304, table II. 
3 P. Oxy., Iv, 737. * Locis WEst, /.¢, 295. 
5 P. Oxy., VI, 1025, 10-12, efaurns jxere xaba[s] Cos byiv dorw cuvravyyupide. 
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is also followed in P. Oxy., vu, 1050, col. 1. In this document the payment to a fageolet 
player appears listed with those made to a boxer, a theatre guard, a sprinkler, and the 
temple slaves. 

The popularity of the mimic artists and the high financial rewards which they received 
are well known', Counting six days for the festival at Oxyrhynchus recorded in P. Oxy., 
m1, 519, the mime would be receiving pay at the rate of 824 drachmas per day, the Homerist 
at the rate of 743 drachmas. Counting ten days for the festival which by Wilcken’s reading 
of P. Grenf., 1, 67? is the longest recorded festival noted in artists’ contracts, they would 
be paid at the following rate per day: mime 498 drachmas, Homerist 444 drachmas. 
Obviously these artists were, as a group, much more highly paid than dancers and musicians, 
probably also more highly regarded in the public esteem‘, 

Hermann Reich has expressed the belief that the mimists did not presume to demand 
a place in the guilds of Dionysiac artists’, Among the members of the Dionysiac guild of 
Ptolemais, however, we find listed a cithara player, a singer to cithara accompaniment, a 
dancer, a flageolet player for tragic performances, and a trumpeter’. If the lower classes of 
artists, including even the castanet dancers, gymnasts, flageoletists and other musicians who 
appear in our village and sinall city contracts, did not have access to the more respectable 
Dionysiac associations, they must surely have had their own social-industrial groups. The 
number and character of these associations already known in Egypt* is sufficient warrant 
for this supposition. 

Training for the musical profession was obtained by apprenticeship of a boy, either 
slave or free, to a trained performer. The only apprentice contract in the musical techne 
which we have? is unfortunately mutilated. Nevertheless, it gives an astonishing impression 
of the degree of specialization which existed in the musical profession. Just as Isidora, the 
dancer of the Cornell contract, was a specialist in castanet dancing, sv the slave boy 
Narcissus is to be instructed in certain musical specialties which are clearly defined in the 
apprentice contract. He is to know four tunes(’)* on the double Lydian fageolets, two of 
these to be arranged as accompaniments to other instruments. He is to have also at his 
disposal five tunes” on the syrinx and on another Egyptian instrument of the flageolet type 


1 Rereu, Der Minis, 159-62. The noted Dionysia of whom Cicero spoke in his defence of Quintus 
Roscius the comic actor, pro Roscio eomoedo, 8, was a dancer, not a mimist as Reich says. GELLIUs, 1, 5, 3, 
calls her a seltutricula, 

2 In Chrestomuthie, 497. 

3 WitcKEN, Grund:nye, 421, has nade the interesting observation that there was a marked difference 
between the village festivals and those of the cities, the latter being more distinctively (reck (Homerists, 
mimists, etc.), the former retaining in much higher degree old-Pharaonic characteristics (dancers, flayeolet 
players, etc.). He feels that the difference noted arises from the stronger Greek element in the cities. The 
fact, so far as our present materials go, is only that Homerists and mimic actors do not appear in the 
villages. This can be fully explained on the simple ground of the high payments demanded by the Homerists 
and mimes and the lower cultured niveau of the villagers. It 15 to be noted that the dancers and musicians 
lived in the cities and presumably found much work to do there, as I suggested earlier in the paper. 

4 Reicn, Der Mims, 27. 

5 Dirt, Or. Gr. Ins., 1, 51, 3041, cf SAN NICOL), Legyptisches Vereinsiresen sur Zeit der Ptolemuer und 
Romer, I, 46. 

6 See San Nicolo's study, quoted above. 

7 B.G.U., wv, 1125 of 13 Bc. Cf WesTERMANYS, Apprentice Contracts in Class. Phil., 1x, 295 ff. 

S Mayadio( )...apta, B.G.U., Iv, 1125, 21, 

9 Aecrovpyia(s), “accomplishments” actually, 23. 


Journ. of Eevpt. Arch. x. 19 
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which is unknown to me'. Two of these are to be adapted as accompaniments. Further he 
is to be taught two accompaniments to go with cithara performances for the Serapis 
festivals (2); four more accompaniments and six more musical numbers which appear to be 
for solo rendition. Two of these are for the Phrygian flageolets which have already been 
mentioned as special instruments (P. Hibeh, 54). 

This teaching contract for flageolet playing is filled with technical expressions. It 
clearly needs a complete interpretation, on the basis of Schubart’s readings, by a musically 
trained scholar. If I am not greatly mistaken two of the compositions are to be arias 
(xpovyara) played on the longer, or left hand, reed of the double tibia, which usually carried 
the xpodo.s or accompaniment?. The period of training in this contract seems to cover not 
more than six months* which would imply that the slave had already some mastery of the 
rudiments of the instrument before entering upon his technical training’, The contract 
calls for a testing of the musical candidate by three persons of technical proficiency who are 
to be selected by agreement between the two parties to the contract. Economically con- 
sidered the contract shows that teaching the wou. téyvn was another source of revenue 
for accomplished performers. The remuneration received by the master flageolctist in this 
instance amounts to 100 drachmas*®. In view of this contract and the numerous apprentice 
contracts in the banausic crafts® it is scarcely doubtful that the dancing profession was 
recruited by similar business-like methods. 

No more contracts with professional entertainers appear among the published papyri 
after the end of the third century. Even the words avAnt?}s, épynotpia, xpotadaTpis and 
the like, cease to appear in the later documents. These facts do not prove by any means 
that dancing and musical entertainments ceased in Egypt with the development of an anti- 
hedonistic attitude fostered by Christian ascetism. The fact of the non-appearance of 
entertainer contracts may be due entirely to the Tyche which rules papyri finds, just as, for 
that matter, no contract with an artist has so far appeared from the three centuries of the 
Ptolemaic rule in Egypt. Reich has shown how the stage-production of the mime continued 
in the fourth century, even in Jerusalem itself, despite the thunderings of the Church 
Fathers against the mime and its actors’, The same thing must have held true of the 
performances of the lesser artists such as Isidora and her companion of the city of Arsinoe 
whose vocation it was to bring pleasure into the toilsome lives of the Egyptian villagers. 


1 Tepeirn, 23, Atyurtios repetras, 4. 
21, 31, évaptorepois xpotpara 8. See DAREMBERG-SAGLIO, s.v. tibia, V, 318, and cf. tibia deaxtra and 
tibiu sinistra in Varro, de re rust., 1, 2, 15-16. 


3-1, 6, 33. 
4 Horace in the irs Poetica, 414, says: qui Pythia cantat tibicen, didicit prius extimuitque magistrum, 
5 L. 8, 32. 6 Article on Apprentice Contracts in Class. PAil., 1x. 


7 Der Mimus, TA7 ff, 787 ff. 


A MUSICIAN’S CONTRACT 
(An Appendix to the above) 
By H. I. BELL 


As an appendix to Prof. Westermann’s valuable article it seems well to publish the text 
of a contract in the British Museum which belongs to the same class as P. Corn. Inv. 26. 
I should indeed have preferred to delay publication till I could clear up one or two doubtful 
points of reading, but the desirability of making Prof. Westermann’s material complete 
outweighs the objection to publishing the text in its present condition, 

The papyrus, which was acquired in 1911, was apparently undated (sce Il, 22-3, n.), 
but it formed part of a group of documents from the muniments of a family (citizens of 
Antinoopolis, though resident in the Fayytiim) whose genealogy can be traced, and the 
Philosarapis here concerned was the son of a Lysimachus who in 133 was 7 years old and 
brother of a Heraclides 6 «at Valerius who in 151 was 20 days old. He himself was active 
in the reigns of Septimius Severus, Caracalla and Geta. We may therefore date this 
contract about the end of the second century, and it cannot be far removed in time from 
the Cornell papyrus. Probably the third year referred to is that of Severus. 

Contract with Flagevlet Players. 
Tebtunis AD. 194 (7). 
P. Lond. Inv, No, 1917, 


7 inches x + inches. 
Atpnro [’O]vvadpe [av |rn77 Thy épya- 
ciav 
mapa [A]vpndiov Piroaal pa |ridos Avoipa- 
xou ’Avtwoléws]. éopz[js] evans ev Ko- 
s pn Terti[r |e [lal ev[wy Joupéver 7- 
pov amo TALS] KN [T]od [O]vtos pnvos 
Daddu rol 0] éveata@ltols yy (€rous) ért Te Kat 
Kruv.. Eolv|ros oy [apa évépors Bov- 
Nopal cat [wJaparaf[ety] ovv érépors 
10 «Tpit Tere[to]is AcTeLvpy]joavtas evi 
npepas && NapBav[ov|rov tuav 
map €wov yep pi[(o)O]od Exaorns 7- 
pépas Splalyuas d[éx]a dxtm ArToup- 
yourtov tpaly avjev picbod 
15 Gddqv ypépay plovy|y adda Kai do- 
ow vyiv vTép Barlijov dpaypads && 
Kai docw vpiv UT[ép| avla]Bacews 
kai xataBdaglews Spaypals duo daa 
8é [é]av caré[px |eloGe] Exovte(s) apya- 
20 «Ne[ta] THs avt[As Téxvns] Tadta ca 
vl liv an[avra atroda|copev. 
AvpnlrAuos.... ].p.co. ap 
uf ] 
9. l.oe. 11. v of vpay corr. from y. 12. ¢ of eyou corr. froma. 13. dpuxpas perhaps corr. from Spaypny. 
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“To Aurelius Onnophris, flageolet player by trade, from Aurelius Philosarapis son of 
Lysimachus, citizen of Antinoopolis. Since there is a festival in the village of Tebtunis 
and we are feasting from the 28th of the present month of Phaophi in the present 3rd year, 
and moreover I am giving a banquet (?) along with others, I wish to engage you with three 
other fully trained performers, to perform for six days; you to receive from me for wages 
eighteen drachmas per day and to perform without wages one other day only. Moreover 
I will pay you as a gratuity six drachmas, and I will pay you for your journey up and down 
two drachmas; and whatsoever implements of your said craft you bring with you we will 
return to you in safety.” 


Notes. 


8. The word at the beginning is difficult. «Avy is certain and o[p]ros is unavoidable. 
After v (which is confused by the down-stroke of the ¢ of Pad¢v) is a straight up-stroke 
like ¢ followed by what may be ¢e or a. The next letter is vither ¢ altered to & or & altered 
to &, preferably the former. «Atvapyodytos cannot be read. On the whole the least un- 
satisfactory solution is to regard the stroke after v (which is in a fold of the papyrus) as a 
set-off from the down-stroke of ¢ or an error and to take the letter following as a, thus 
reading kduwafortos (or xAuwaFovros as a future) in the sense “holding (or presiding over) 
a banquet”; but it cannot be said that this is a very probable conclusion. 

16. Oarfijov: cf. P. Oxy., xr, 1481, 7, n. 

19. Not wholly satisfactory. P. Corn. Iny. 26 suggests that xatevéyente or some part 
of the verb should be read, but the space seems clearly too large for it. Even to read 
xatelve[v}yxovte (sic) = xatevéyywvras as a barbarous passive! hardly fills the lacunae. 

22-3. I can at present make nothing of this. It should be the subscription of one of 
the parties (though apparently in the same hand as the rest) or the date. The last seems 
quite impossible, and I cannot read either @irocdpamis or ’Ovvadprs. In 1, 23 i[uas or 
b[piv is suggested, but then what precedes? There is a blank space below 1, 23 and no 
trace of a dating clause. 


1 4 2) . s ’ . 
In P. Corn, Iny. 26, 12 £. I would correct to xarevéyenre and render “(Gf) you bring down.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1922-1923) 


By H. IDRIS BELL 


{I HAVE again to thank Mr. Top and Mr. Norawan H. Baynes for references; and I should like to add 
a word of gratitude to the many scholars whose kindness in sending me copies of their works has xo 
materially lightened the labour of preparing this bibliography. As before, I have not referred to articles 
in such works as Patty-WIssowa-KROLL or, as a rule, to brief reviews and notices which add nothing to 
the subject dealt with. ] 


1. Lrrerary Texts. 
(Omitting religious and mayical works, for which see § 2.) 


General, There is this year no volume of literary texts from Oxyrhynchus to record. P. Quy. xv, 
noticed by me last year, has been reviewed by M. Crorser (Journ. des Sucunts, N.S., XX, 1922, 261-6), 
C. O. Zerert (Riv. di Fil, N.S., 1, 1923, 101-6), U. von Witamow1Tz-MoELLENDORFF (D. Lit.-Z., XLII, 
1922, 313-7), W. N. Srearns (Clas. Journ, XVu, 1922, 477-8), and A. Kotar (Listy Filol., xix, 1922, 
297-9; not accessible to me; see Aegyptus, IV, 93, no. 2865). 

Two small collections of literary texts have, however, been published. The first, by W. CRONERT, 
cousists mainly of unpublished papyri but includes one text already published. They are:—1. Euripides, 
Alevander (P. Strassb, 2342, 2343, 2344). Three fragments, Ist cent. B.c. Attempted reconstruction of 
portions and discussion of plot. 1. Papyrus containing a collection of lyrics from dramas, ré:. (i) Phoe- 
nissae, (ii) Medea, (iii) unknown. Strassb. WG, 304-307 (four pieces), Cartonnage. There may he other 
“ungeléste Mumienreste.” Only partially copied. Late Ptolemaic. mt. Passage from the Orestes quoted 
by Demetrius Laco, P. Hercul. 1012. Iv, Unidentified tragic fragments. Strassb. 1917 (2nd or 3rd cent.), 
1313 (beginning of Roman period). v. Fragments of a comedy, a dialogue between an Athenian and a 
Spartan, apparently containing a criticism of Spartan policy, probably between 404 and 395 b,c. Interesting. 
Strassb. 2345. Early 3rd cent. Bc. vi. (On the vers of 1.) An anthology. Quotes some lines in praise 
of a royal officer. ('RONERT thinks they are from a Comedy. vu. Republishes the Freiburg “ Macedonian 
Dialogue” (P. Freib. 2). Cronert explains the curious format on the theory that the work was written not 
by professional literary scribes but by “ Kanzlisten” for their employer, who gave them odd bits of papyrus ; 
no doubt the leaves should have been stuck together later. Gives new text and notes, As to the text 
itself, CRONERT determines the two sides, iz. Antipater and Cassander with Menaechinus and Sterope 
against Olympias with Mnesippus and Callistratus. The dialogue takes place soon after Alexander's 
death. The intention was probably to exalt the Alexander ideal (which was specially prominent under 
Trajan). The writer had good sources. (For RritzENsTeEIy’s article on this see below, under Dram, p, 150.) 
yur. Fragment of Lycurgus, Kara Mevecaiypou eiaayyedia. P. Berol. 11748, 2nd-3rd cent. A facsimile 
of tis given. Griechische literarische Pupyrd ans Strassburg, Fretbarg und Berlin, in Naehr. Ges. d. Wiss, 
zu Gottingen, 1922, 1-46. 

The second is a selection of literary papyri from the already splendid papyrus collection of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, edited by J. G. Winter. The texts are :-—(1) Homer, Jihad, xvin, 439-617. Collation 
only. A good typical text. The papyrus is written in a good calligraphic hand of the 2nd-3rd cent. 
P. Mich. 2. (ii) An epic fraginent, perhaps Hesiod, Eoeae, Facsimile. A good hand, which Winter dates 
“nd or 8rd century A.D.”; I should myself be inclined to place it not very late in the 2nd. Text and 
translation, with notes. P. Mich. 11. (iil) An anonymous treatise on the use of myth, called on the verso 
Tepi pov. The format is curious, the text being written on both sides of the papyrus, in each case in 
one broad and one narrow column. (Qu. a codex?) Winter thinks the text is a student’s or professor's 
notes, or an epitome of some sort, which seems likely. The date is probably the 3rd cent. Text, transla- 
tion, and notes. P. Mich. 6. Some Literury Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection, in Trans, shin. 
Phil, Aas., Lor (1922), 128-41. 
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PoweELt and Barper’s New Chapters (Journal, vii, 1922, 83) has been reviewed by E. Canen (Rev. 
é. gr, XXXV, 1922, 463-5; laudatory), A. Tacconx (Boll. di Fil. Class., Xx1x, 1922-3, 129-31; favourable ; 
regrets tendency to ignore Italian work), and by A. Kforar] in a periodical not accessible to me (Listy 
Filol., XL1x, 1922, 249-50: see Aegyptus, 11, 372, no. 2589). 

F. G. Kexyon has published a very interesting and instructive article on the literary tests found at 
Oxyrhynchus, using them to illustrate the state of culture and literary resources of a typical (if somewhat 
superior) Egyptian metropolis. The Library of « Greek of Oxyrhynchus, in Journal, vu (1922), 129-38. 

A. Korte has issued another of his valuable reviews of recently published literary papyri. Only the 
first part of this, ending with the orators, has yet appeared. Literarische Tecte mit Ausschluss der christ- 
lichen, in Archiv fiir Pup., Vi, 114-60. 

Pr[EIsIGKE 7] reviews DEUBNER’s Bem, zu ein. Lit. Pup. (Journal, vu, 1921, 89) in Lit. Zentralbl., LXXut 
(1922), 851, and WILcKEN, in a review of M. Nors.’s Elenco di opere letterurie (Journal, vit, 1922, 83 f.), 
takes the view that the papyrus is a catalogue of a library, with a list of desiderutu., JSrehiv f. Pup., Vu, 112. 

Epic poetry and mythological Uteruture. In no, cLxxiv of his Lesefruchte Hermes, UVi1, 1923, 73) 
Witamowitz publishes some textual notes on P. Amb. u, 16 (Apollonius, Argonautied, 1, 776-94). In 
B.G.U, vi (see below, § 3, p. 158) is published an ostracon (no. 1470) of the 8rd/2nd cent. B.c. containing 
Homer, Od., 1, 1-7. : 

H. J. M. Minne has edited in full, with brief notes, the fraginentary but (from the point of view of 
literary history) very interesting P. Lond. 273, containing an epic on the Indian adventures of Dionysus, 
one fragment of which, with a description and discussion of the whole, had previously been published by 
Kenyon. Dionysiacu, in Archiv f. Pap., vu, 3-10. MItne’s text is followed by an article by WiLaMowiIT7- 
MOoELLENDOREF, discussing the epic. Zu den Divnysiacu, pp. 11-16. 

R. GanszyNiEc recognizes in P. Oxy. 670 a hymn on the freeing of Hera from the magic chair into 
which she had been entrapped by Hephaestus. HPAZ AY3I3, in dich. f. Religionsw., xx1 (1922), 498-9. 

In the article Papyruskunde mentioned below ($7, p. 168) W. Scucsarr publishes, to illustrate the 
methods employed by editors of literary papyri, an unpublished fragment (P. Berol. 13426 versu) con- 
taining a narrative of the Orpheus legend. It contains 21 lines and dates from the first half of the 
Qnd cent. (p. 42 of the article). 

Lyric poetry. Eoaonps’s Lyra Graeca, 1 (Journal, 1x, 1923, 97) has been reviewed by A. C[ALDERINT] 
(Aegyptus, IV, 1923, 221-2), P. SHorey (Class, Phil., xvi, 1923, 188-9), and E. Berne (Phil. Woch., Xuttt, 
1923, 55-8). All three reviewers, while recognizing the merits of EpMonps’s volume, deplore the extensive 
“restorations” which he permits himself. I noticed last year (Journal, 1x, 97) Epmoxps’s reply to LoBet’s 
unfavourable criticism of the volume. He has now published in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society (CXXI~CXXII, 1922, publ. 1923, 11-14) a fuller account of those parts of his paper (dealing 
with metre and the Aeolic dialect) which were curtailed in the Classical Review. 

Epswonps has also communicated some replacings of fragments of the great Bacchylides papyrus, giving 
new restorations and new readings of certain passages. Some Notes on the Great Bacchylides Papyrus, 
in Class. Rev., XXXVI (1923), 148-9. E. ORrH proposes to read in Bacchylides, xvimt (xv), 16 (the 
“ Theseus”) ddpjov for the véjov of Parmer. Bacchylideum, in Hermes, Lv11I (1923), 459-60. 

G, Coppona has published an article on the fragments of Alcaeus, in which, after general remarks on 
the poet’s genius, he comments in detail on a number of poems, of which he gives texts. Su Alceo di 
Mitilene, in Aegyptus, Iv (1923), 283-95. An article by C. THEanpER is inaccessible to me. Zu den 
Sractortxad des Alkaios. Strena Philologica Upsaliensis, Festskrijt Persson, 1922 (see Sokrates, XLVI, 1922, 
184). E. L[oset] has fitted together nine fragments of the Alcaeus papyrus P. Oxy. 1233, now in the 
Bodleian, thus producing one column complete in height though not in breadth and part of another. With 
the help of a scholiast on Theocritus he gets three complete lines towards the bottom of col. 2. He gives 
a new reading in fragment 4 of the papyrus. Vine Fragments of Aleaeus (P. Oxy. 1233), in Bodl, Quart. 
Record, Iv, 20-1. 

A volume devoted to Aleaeus and Sappho by P. Pasenua (I frammenti di Alceeo e di Saffo, Roma, n.d. 
8°. Pp. 30) I know only from a review by A. Taccone (Boll. di Fill. Class., Xx1x, 1922-3, 20; “un 
lavoretto...assai tenue e di nessuna pretesa” but “non va privo di pregi”), Equally inaccessible is a 
translation of the fragments of Sappho by G. Laner. Die Fragmente der Sappho, Miinchen, Musarion- 
Verlag, 1922. Pp. 73 (see degyptus, 111, 375, no. 2643). E. BigNoxe discusses P. Oxy. XV, 1787, fr. 142 
Il, 24, 25, proposing in the first line maidobe for Hunt’s éoxa or 89 pada or 430 ye. Sopra un frummento di 
Saffo di recentissima scuperta, in Boll. di Fil. Class., Xxx (1923), 66-7. 
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Elegiacs, Epigrams, Satire, Panegyric. An article by V. DE Fatco, in which he collects the references 
to Archilochus in the Herculaneum papvri, may be briefly referred to here. strehiloco net pupirt ercolunest, 
in Aegyptus, mr (1922), 287-90. 

I noticed last year two new editions of Callimachus. I have this year to record a further one. This is 
a volume of the Loeh Library, in which A. W. Marr edits Callinachus and Lycophron, while G. R. Mair 
adds an edition of Aratus. Many of the papyrus fraginents of Callimachus are included. Pp. vili+644. 
2 star-inaps. This volume is reviewed by J. Srrzter (Phil. Woeh., xii, 1923, 265-8) and (along with 
PrEIFFER’s Call. Fragmentu and Kallimachosstudien ; see Journal, 1X, 1923, 98) by E. A. BARBER (Class. Rer., 
XXXVH, 1923, 2-5) and (along with CameEy’s edition; /bid.) by A. Rosragyt (fir, dé £1, N.S, 1, 237-41). 
CAHEy’s edition is also reviewed by A. DELATTE (Bull. Bill. et Ped. du Musée Belge, xxvu, 1923, 17-18) 
and PFEIFFER’s edition by the same (¢bid., 19) and his Ad/limuchosstudien by J. Syrzter (Phil. Woek., 
XLII, 1923, 145-8), A. D. Kyox, in the volume mentioned below, includes a chapter on the papyrus of 
Callimachus’s Jambi (P. Oxy. 1011), in which he rejects many former readings and suygests new ones. 

In the Class. Rev. (XXXVH, 1923, 91-2) has been published a report of a paper read by A.D, Knox to 
the Oxford Philological Society on Feb. 9, 1923, on P. Budl. fi 1 (p). P. Lend. 155 verse, P. Heid. 310, in 
which he developed his view of the relation of these papyri and the nature of the work they contain. Ie 
has since published, under the title The First Greek Anthologist: With notes on some Choliambie Fragments 
(Cambridge University Press, 1923. Pp. xiv+37. 3s. 6d. net), a longer and more detailed work on the 
same subject, in which, after a short introduction, he gives a revised text of the fragments with new 
readings by himself and H. J. M. Minne and a textual commentary, and follows this by a discussion of the 
work. He here develops more fully his view that it is an anthology, compiled by Cercidas, of passages 
from the dramatists (both tragic and comic) “and at least the more sententious choliambie writers.” He 
recognizes portions of the work in other papyri, e.g. Berl. Aluss. Tecte, v, 2. It was, in his opinion, the 
first anthology, and, being widely circulated and very popular as a quarry for quotations, thus displacing 
the works from which it was compiled, it helped in the decay of Greek letters. He gives a verse translation | 

J. G. Mitye has published an ostracon contaming twelve iambic lines, written in uncials of the 
2nd century. They consist of detached gnomai, forming an alphabetic acrostic, A to M. MILNE suggests 
that they were perhaps a literary exercise. A Crnomie Ustrukon, in Journal, vit (1922), 156-7. 

F. ScHEMMEL, in an article on the great legal school of Berytus, refers to the panegyrical poet in the 
Berliner Klassikertexte (v, 1). Die Schule con Berytus, in Phil. Woech., X~ui (1923), 236-40. 

Drama. In the Iehnevtue of Sophocles, Il. 280-282, R. Rav proposes to read é& tarrias «dBeis eunyarn- 
caro | roudvde Onpos é« Oavdvros nSovis | eupeotov avatéOyre Kai Kar@duvoy. Suphokles Ichnentut 281 7, in 
Phil, Wovh., XLut (1923), 989-91, In 1, 125 of the same play L. RapERMACHER proposes, in plice of 
r[i roor’ i¢es;], the reading z[é rot bees ;], pointing out that 0 v is to be distinguished from iv. Suphokles 
Tehneutui 125, in Wiener Studien, Xi (1920, 21), 81-2. 

N. WECKLEIN, using the Petrie papyrus fragments ax well as the others, makes an attempt to recon- 
struct the plot of the drtéope of Eunpides. Die .Lvtiope des Euripides, in Philologus, LXS1X (1923), 51-69. 
I know only from an entry in the Clvss, er, and reviews by N. WECKLEIN (Phil. Wock., XL, 1923, 993-5 ; 
laudatory) and E. Lope (Cluss, Rev, XXXVI, 1924, 43; important ; communicates some new combinations 
of fragments and consequent readings; an annotated edition of the Aypsipyle by CG. Irauie. Luripidis 
Hypsipylu cum notis critivis et exegetwis, Inang. Diss., Leiden. Berlin, E. Ebering, 1923, Pp. xii +80. 
Inaccessible to me is also an article by A. Kotak on the Firmin Didot fragment attributed to Euripides, 
which, as recorded by me last year (p. 98), has recently been claimed as a fragment of Menander’s Epitre- 
poutes, Novy slomek Menandrovich Epitrepontu, in Listy Filol., L (1923), 18-24, 94-8; see Aegyptus, 1V, 
104, no. 3062; 236, no. 3-443. 

This brings me to Menander, who, as usual, claims a good deal of attention. ALLiNsoy’s edition (Journal, 
VII, 1922, 86) is reviewed by A. Korte (Phil. Woek., Xun, 1923, 73-55 rather unfavourable ; “einen 
wesentlichen Fortschritt bedeutet sic nicht”). In an interesting article (which however does not seer to 
add very much to what was generally agreed before) M. ANpREWweEs draws a detailed parallel between 
Menander and Euripides, showing the former’s debt to the latter alike in his general attitude to life, in his 
plots and construction, aud in single scenes and hues. Euripides und Menunder, in Class. Quart., xvut 
(1924), 1-10. In a detailed article on the Suma E. West agrees with WiLamowirTz that the two frasments 

1 4 propos of Kyox’s remark (p. 1) about the title of P, Lond. 155 verso I would ask: need there have been a 
title here at all? The regular place for the title was at the end of a roll; it might be given at the beginning also, 
but this was not obligatory. 
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belong to the latter part of the play. His view of the disputed part of the plot is as follows: Chrysis had 
a child, which she is ordered to expose. Finding out Moschion’s love for Plangon, she determines to tell 
Demeas of this and persuade him to agree to their marriage by saying that Planvon has had a child by 
Moschion. Moschion is then to bring the exposed child (Chrysis’s) into the house as his own. He shows 
how this hypothesis helps towards the understanding of what follows. Die Samia des Menandroa, in 
Philologus, LXXvii1 (1923), 189-202. G. CoprpoLa has published an article on Menander in which he deals 
with the Colus. After discussing P. Oxy. 409, of which he gives a revised text and a translation, with 
notes and a general commentary, he passes on to the materials elsewhere which furnish evidence for 
a reconstruction of the drama, On p. 153, in a foot-note, he gives a revised text of Il. 585-95 of the 
’Emerpérovtes. Studi Menandrei. 1. Intorno al KOAAE di Menandro, in Aegyptus, wv (1923), 137-55. In 
a previous article he had discussed the fragment P.S.I. 99, trying to prove that it comes from the NavxAnpos. 
He gives a reconstruction of it, which however is very hazardous, as the lines are so imperfect, and his 
theory that Straton was the vaixAnpos involves an alteration in |. 3 of Fr. 348 which seems unnecessary. 
dl NAYKAHPOS di Menundro e il pup. Soc. It. 99, in Aegyptus, wv (1923), 49-56. F. G. ALLINSON explains 
that in his Loeb edition of Menander he abstained from including the fragment P.S,I. 11, 126 because he 
did not feel sufficiently certain that it belongs to the poet. He discusses the question of authorship and 
while not unfavourable to the Menandrian attribution prefers to leave it open. He gives a translation and 
the text of ll. 60-87 with notes. On a frugment of Greek Comedy attributed to Menaader, in Trans. Am. 
Phil, Ass., i (1921), 69-81. 

There are again several Herodas items. The great HEADLAM-KNox edition (Jourad/, 1x, 1923, 98 f.) has 
been reviewed by W. D. Woopwarp (Class, Phil., xv1u, 1923, 77-9; “a singularly thorough and exhaustive 
piece of work”; various suggestions and corrections), A. TAcconE (Boll. di Fil. Cluss., xx1x, 1922-3, 149; 
favourable), and (along with GRoENEBooM’s edition) G. Murray (Cluss. Rev., XXxvil, 1923, 38-40). 
GROENEBOOM's edition has also been reviewed by G. Iranie (Museum, Leiden, xxx, 1922-3, 257-60). 
W. R. Haupmay corrects a slip of Knox and HEApLAM on p. 161 of their edition, showing that according 
to Porphyry, de untro nympharum, “the tongue as well as the hands was purified with honey” in the 
Mithraic mysteries. Herodas, Mimes 11 93, in Class. Ree., Xxxvit (1923), 115. In chapter mt of hiy First 
Greek Anthologist referred to above KNox corrects various errors in HEADLAM’s edition, the result of further 
reflection or re-examination of the papyrus. E. Kanrnka discusses the identification of the temple visited 
in Mime 1v and the division of the parts, and offers some suggestions for reading or interpretation. 
Herondas, in Aus der Werkstatt des Horsaals (Stzgsber. Wien. Ak., 197. Bd., 6. Abb., Wien, 1922, A. Holder), 
3-10. G. LumBroso, in one of his delightful letters, shows, from many parallels, that evdin in Mime 1, 28 
is to be taken literally, of the climate, not metaphorically, as HEapuam takes it. Lettere al Signor Prof. 
Breccia, x11, in Bull. de la Soc. Arch. @ Alex., 19, N.S., v, 103-13. In a letter to WILcKEN (Archiv f. Pap., 
vu, 60, letter Lx1x) he calls attention to the occurrence (in varying order) of the phrase dofa xai mdovdros 
cai Sévapts, in both the Pseudo-Aristeas and Herodas 1, 26. It is “un frammento del gergo ellenistico,” 
A verse translation of the Mimes by Q. Fanvcci ({£ mimiambi di Eronda, scene della vita grecu, Firenze, 
La Nave, 1923. Pp. 70) is not accessible to me (see Aegyptus, Iv, 104, no. 3054). 

The bibliography in Aegyptus (IV, 236, no. 3446) refers to an article on the Oxyrhynchus mimes hy 
K. Furst. Zlomky reckych mimu novejst dobou objevené, in Listy Filol., 1 (1923), 84-94. 

I have referred above (under the heading General) to the re-publication by CRonerr of the “Macedonian 
Dialogue.” R. REITZENSTEIN appends to CRONERT’s edition of this and other literary papyri a note on the 
dialogue, in which he develops his view that it is a late tragedy set to two pupils to paraphrase in prose. 
They chose (or were set) different portions. Olympias was the heroine. At the end of this note CRONERT 
expresses his objections to REITZENSTEIN’s theory, with arguments which have force indeed but dv not 
seem conclusive. Zu dem Freiburger Alexander-Papyrus, in Nachr. Ges. d. Wiss. su Gottingen, 1922, 
189-96. 

Music. The Christian hymn with musical notation published as P. Oxy. Xv, 1786 has, naturally, 
attracted instant attention. R. WAGNER discusses it from the musical standpoint, speaking well of it 
(“iiberall verrat sich eine kunstverstindige Hand...Keines der friiher bekannten Denkmiler zeigt solchen 
melodischen Reichtum”), and also deals with the text. Der Oxyrhynchos-Notenpapyrus, in Philologus, 
LXXIX (1923), 201-21. A note by H. L[terzstany] on the papyrus, giving words and music in ancient and 
modern notation, appears in Z. newt. Wiss., xx1 (1922), 236-8, where is also a reference to an article on the 
subject by H. ALBERT in the (then) latest number of the Zeitschr. J. Musikwiss. On the subject of this 
papyrus see also below, § 2, under the heading Christianity. 
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An article by A. K[onar?] on the Berlin musical papyri is inaccessible to me. Moey ndlez recké hudby 
na berlinském papyru, in Listy Filol., XL1x (1922), 250-1 (see .tegyptus, 111, 376, no. 2669). 

A popular article on the surviving specimens of ancient Greek music has been contributed by H. 1. Bett 
toa Welsh musical magazine. Specimens of Ancient Greek Music, in Y Cerddor Vewydd, 01 (1924), no. 25, 3-5, 

Historical writers. A recent addition to the useful series of Aleine Texte (and by no means the least 
useful of the series) is a collection of the smaller historical fragments on papyrus, edited with commentary 
by Fr. Birapet. The plan of the work excludes, on the one side, such larger and separately published 
works as the Athenaion Politeia, the Hellenica Oxyrhunchia, and the like, and, on the other, quotations in 
the Didymus commentary and such bits of historical information as may be found in biographies, school 
texts, etc. Fourteen texts are given, including two unpublished ones, uo. 11, a fragment of a Manetho 
epitome, found by BrraBEL at Kardra, and a fragment from the Berlin collection (P. Berol. 13361), of 
rather uncertain character. There are indexes of geographical and persunal names. The little volume will 
be very useful to historical students. Die &ledneren Historihertragmente auf Papyrus. Bonn, Marcus und 
Weber, 1922. (Aleine Texte, Nr. 149.) Pp. 64. 

Kenyon’s new edition of the dtheauion Poltteta (Journal, vit, 1922, 86) is reviewed by G. Coty (Lev. 
ét, gr, XXXV, 1922, 107-8). 

E. L{opet] has recognized that P. Oxy, Iv, 680 vefers to Solon’s travels, He thinks the work too con- 
cise to be a life of Solon. The fragment is interesting because it shows that one version of the story made 
Solon go to Soh in Cilicia not Cyprus. (The papyrus is at Manchester, not in the British Museum, as 
LoBEL, by a slip of the pen, states.) .La Historival Fragment iv the British Museum, in Bodl. Quart. Record, 
1v, 96. 

U. Witcken points ont (Archiv f. Pap. vo, 66) that in P, Oxy. Xv, 1798, the anonymous Alexander 
history, the episode of the hungry king and the bread must refer to Darius, not (as the editors took it) to 
Alexander. He further quotes authorities for the hostility between Parmenio and the physician Philip. 
Elsewhere he has edited a Berlin papyrus (P, Berol. 13044) containing an account of the well-known 
interview between Alexander and the gymnosophists. In this article he first discusses various recently 
discovered MS. authorities on the history of Alexander, and then gives the text of the new papyrus, with 
a full commentary. He thinks that the legend originated with the Cynics. If his theory is right the 
papyrus (the date of which is about 100 B.c.) is important as throwing light on the development of the 
Alexander romance. Alerander der Grosse und die indischen Gymnosuphisten, in Stzygsber. Pr, Ak. Wiss., 
1923, xxtir, 150-83. A propos of this article, G. VirEL11 publishes an advance erratum to the as yet 
unpublished P.S.I. vir, After reading WiLckEN he has recognized in P.S.I. 743 (a papyrus containing a 
Greek text in Latin script) a fragment of a sunilar narrative of the interview with the gymnosophists. He 
publishes a revised text of the fragment. Aegyptus, IV (1923), 314-5. 

A. CALDERINI, in an article on the biographical papyrus P. Oxy. Xv, 1800, discuases the principle of 
the collection, showing that there is a similar scheme of arrangeinent in each life. He suggests that the 
work was “uno scritto di uso scolasticv, appartenente forse ad un maestro di scuola,” and discusses in 
special detail the lives of Sappho and Aesop. Di vu nuoco testo biogrufico nei pupirt di Ossirineo (P. Oxy. 
xv, 1800), in Rend. R. Ist. Lomb., Lv (1922), 1-6 of off-print. 

Orators. The most important item under this head is the latest volume of the Berliner Alussikertexte 
(Heft vit, Rhetorische Papyri, ed. by K. Kunst. Berlin, Weidmann, 1923. Pp. 38, 3 plates;, which consists 
entirely of rhetorical texts. This part ix issued in a new format, uniform with the new form of the B.G.U., 
which, though perhaps due to motives of economy, is handier to use than the old. It includes three 
papyri only, of somewhat unusual length, none of them by any identifiable author. The first, a papyrus of 
the 3rd cent. B.c., is a rhetorical exercise in the form of a speech by Leptines in his own defence. The 
second, of the Ist cent. B.c., contains two works, the first, of which only the couclusion remains, ending in 
the eulogy of a Hellenistic king, perhaps a Ptolemy; the second is hoth longer and more interesting, being 
a dialogue, similar to the “ Macedonian dialogue.” The scene is laid at Pella, and the subject is the arrest 
of the Athenian Demades and his son Demeas in consequence of the discovery of compromising documents 
in the papers of Periiccas. He is accused by the Corinthian Dinarchus. The third papyrus, which is dated 
3rd 4th cent., contains a declamation on the subject of foreign relations. It is of little interest, and is of 
less extent than the other two. A facsimile of one column of each papyrus is given. 

E. LoBEn, 19 mounting the new Lysias papyrus P. Oxy. xuir, 1606, which was assigned to the Bodleian, 
has succeeded in combining some more of the fragments, and communicates the results in the Bodl. Quart. 
ftecord, IV, 47-%. 
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A re-edition of G. Serrrs edition of the Paneyyricus of Isocrates, which I know only from a brief review 
by A. C[ALDERINI] (Aegyptus, 11, 1922, 361), makes use of the papyrus evidence for the text, particularly 
that of P. Oxy. v, 844. Jsocrute, Il Punegirico, comm. du G. Serr, 2¢ ed. con modifieuzioni ed uggiunte di 
D. Bassi. Torino, Chiantore, 1922. Pp. liv-+115. L. 11. 

A. Korte, by the help of P. Oxy. x11, 1607 (the Hyperidean authorship of which he rejects), establishes 
the date of Hyperides, pro Lycophrone, as B.c. 333. Die Zeitbestinmuay von Hypereides’ Rede fur Lykophron, 
in Hermes, LVI (1923), 230-7. WinamoewiTz devotes no, cLxxu of his Lesefrichte (Termes, LVI, 1923, 
61-9) to this orator. The article is mainly a literary appreciation. 

Philosophy, H. J. M. Mine has identified P. Lond. 184, acquired in 1891 and published in wtrehdy ff. 
Pap., U, 368, no, 125, as part of the Symposium of Xenophon and as belonging to the same roll as P. Giss. 
1, 1. He republishes the text, which, as in Giss. 1, is a gond one. A fragment of Xenophon’s Symposium 
vi, 6-9, in Aegyptus, Iv (1923), 41-2. 

E. BigNons, in an article on P. Oxy. xv, 1797, accepts the editors’ identification of it as part of the 
Tepi *AAnGeias of Antiphon. He gives a translation, with some textual notes, and discusses both this and 
the previous Antiphon MS., P. Oxy. 1364. Sopra un nuovo pupiro dell verita di Antifonte Sofista, in 
Riv. di Fil, N.S., 1 (1923), 145-66, 309-32. The earlier papyrus, Oxy. 1364, is the subject of a note by 
H. Scuine in Rhein. Museum, uxxtu, 2 (reference in Cluss. (Qwert., 1923, 111). 

Cur. JENSEN has published, with elaborate excursus, the tifth book of Philodemus, epi Touparov. 
He gives the text, a translation, an index of words, and then a cuinmentary in three chapters, viz.: 
“Neoptolemos und Horaz”; ‘Zur Poetik des Stoikers Ariston von Chios”; “Zur Poetik des Krates 
von Pergamon.” Indexes follow. Philodemos uber die Gedichte, fiinftes Buch. Berlin, Weidmann, 1923. 
Pp. si+178. The volume has been twice reviewed by D. Basst (degyptus, iv, 1923, 223, and Boll. di Fil. 
Class., XXX, 1923, 76-7) and (along with a work which I take this opportunity of referring to: H. M. 
Hueset, The lthetorica of Philodemus: Translation and Commentury, in Trans. of the Connecticut Acad. 
of Arts and Sclences, Xx, 243-382. New Haven, 1920. $1.20 ; rather severely criticized) by J. L. Srocks 
(Class. Rev., XXXVI, 1924, 32-3 ; laudatory). 

Science, Medicine, und Mathemutics. A noteworthy publicatiun under this head is an edition hy 
O. 0. Krier and G, F. Tsprereti of a medical papyrus at Moscow (P. Med. 1, Alexander III Museum). 
It originally belonged to V. S. GoLENISHCHEY, and was first published in 1903 by A. G. BEeKsHTREM 
There are two fragments, now for the first time combined, thereby enabling fresh yeadings and supple- 
ments to be made. The date is the 2ud cent. The papyrus contains a pharmacopoeia aud medical recipes 
alphabetically arranged. The editors give parallel passages from Dioscorides and Pliny. They decide 
against the hypothesis, suggested by the first editor, that it is the original work of Sextius Niger. Medi- 
tsinski Pupirus, in Bull. de V Acad. des Sc. de Russie, 1918 (Petrograd, 1918), 1261-78. (For a synopsis of 
the Russian commentary [ am indebted to Mr. H. J. M. Minne.) : 

C. Bowyer has published an article on a very important Dioscorides papyrus at the University of 
Michigan (P. Mich. 3). It is the more important, because it has on the verso a date corresponding to the 
year A.D. 191, which takes it back near to the time of Dioscorides himself. (Incidentally the papyrus has 
palaeographical importance, for it is written in a hand of the sloping angular type which one would 
naturally attribute to the 3rd century.) The textual importance of the MS. proceeds from the fact that it 
agrees remarkably with E, and hence modifies WELLMAN’s conclusions. As usually in the case of papyrus 
texts, the new evidence shows the necessity of an eclectic text, and the danger of following one authority 
or group of authorities exclusively. 4A Papyrus of Dioscurides in the Oniversity of Michigan Collection, in 
Trans. Am, Phil. Assoc., L111 (1922), 142-68. 1 plate. 

Fr. BraBEL publishes some interesting fragments of a cookery book (P. Heid. Inv. Nr. 1701 a, b, ¢). 
There are recipes on both sides of the papyrus, those on the recto being of the 3rd, those on the verso of 
the 4th/5th cent. (an unusually long interval of time between recto and verso if these datings are correct), 
The author is unknown. BILABEL, in his introduction, discusses ancient cookery books in general. Texts 
translation, and commentaries follow. At the end P. Heid. Inv. Nr. 1001 a, b, containing Latin recipes is 
published. It is doubtful whether this is a cookery book or something in the nature of a De re See 
particularly perhaps a treatise on viticulture. The second supposition is perhaps the likelier. Puesinilen 
of both papyri are given. OVAPTYTIKA und Verwandtes (Mitteil. a. d. Heidelberger Papyrussammlun 1) 
Stegsber. Heid. Akad., 1919, 23. Abb. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1920. Pp. 33, 3 plates. ing, 1). 
sede Roms ins pbs n Mchignpapyis Me 8) entangle of ftins ina 
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Sarga. He refers to a brief description of the papyrus by L. C. Karprxskt in Isis, v (Oct., 1922), 20-5. 
A Greco-Egyptiun Mathematical Papyrus, in Cluss. Phil., xVUt (1923), 328-33. 

flomances. LavaGNinrs Origini del romanzo greco (Journul, viu. 1922, 88) has been reviewed by 
P. Donnini (Athenueum, Pavia, N.S., 1, 1923, 146-52), G. A. Provano (fic. di Fil., N.S., 1, 1923, 248-50), 
G. Mcxxo (Boll. di Fil. Class., XX1X, 1922-3, 53-6), B. E. Perry (4m. Journ, of Phil, xutv, 1923, 371-3; 
“thoroughly convincing and scholarly”; “his main conclusions are likely to stand the test of time and 
criticism”), and J. C. (Listy Filol., 1923, 61, not accessible to me; see Aegyptus, IV, 104, no, 3051, where 
other reviews are also cited). 

I know only from a review by B. LavaGyryt (Aegyptus, Iv, 1923, 224-5) a work by F, ZIMMERMANN on 
the Chariton MS. first published by Wincken. De Charitonis Codice Thebuno. Diss. Inaug., in Philulogus, 
LXXVIII (1922), 330-81, separately published, Tubingen, 1922, pp. 57. (}Esso & la base per quella nuova 
edizione del romanziere la cui necessité @ oggi vivamente sentita fra quanti si occupano di questo campo 
di stuci.”) 

For a possible romance fragment edited by Bonner see below, § 2, under the heading Mugie. 

Literary criticism, grammar, ete. E. L[oBeL], having in the course of mounting P. Oxy. xu, 1611, the 
work on literary criticism, now in the Bodleian, made sume combinations of fragments, communicates the 
result and prints a part of the text in its new form, with notes. He also gives a new reading of a schohion 
in the Aleaeus papyrus P. Oxy. XI (misprinted as x), 1360, fragin. 3. Bodl. Quart. Record, IV, 47-8. 

F, Jacony, in view of a Phylarchus quotation in Athen, yitr, 333.4 proposes Bep}xvis in P. Oxy. xv, 
1801, 43 (the glossary). After dxpidas he wonders whether cat SJatpal yous can be read. P. Ow, 1801 und 
Phylarchos, in Hermes, LVitt (1923), 239-40. 


2. Reiieion, Macic, ALCHEMY, ASTRULOGY. 
Uneluding Tea'ts.) 


Pagan cults. Ta. HoprNer has now published the second part of his valuable Funtes Historiue 
Religionis Aegyptiacae (Fontes Historiue Religronum, base. u, Pars 11, Bonnae, Marcus et Weber, 1923. 
Pp. 147-271), the first part of which I noticed last year. The new part covers the authors from Horace to 
Plutarch. Part 1 will continue the collection to Porphyry. Part 1 has been reviewed hy A. WIEDEMANN 
(Or. Lit.-Z., XXV1, 1923, 265-6), F. W. v. Bissrya (Phil, Woek,, XL, 1923, 615), G. Rapet (fev, et. anc., 
XXV, 1923, 72), Part 1 by G. Raper (Aer, &. une, Xxv, 285; the reviewers name is misprinted “ Trade”), 
and the two parts together by T. E. Peer (Cluss. Rev., XXXVU, 1923, 188). 

Hopryer has also published a useful general article (originally a lecture in the “Urania” at Prague, 
3 Feb., 1922) on Greek mysticisin, Griechische Mystik, reprinted from Throsophiv, X1 (1922), 3:12. Leipzig. 
Pp. 34. 

A collection of Orphic fraginents by O, Nery, which contains the papyrus fragments, among others the 
interesting ritual published by Suyiy as P. Gurob d,s at present inaccessible to me. Orphieorum fray- 
menta. Berolini, Weidmann, 1922. See slegaptys, IV 11923), 236, no. 3447. LT may, in this connexion, add 
a passing reference to KEry’s previous volume Orpheus (Berlin, Weidimann, 1920. Pp. 69. 2 plates). In 
his Papyrus muyiques grees de Puris referred to below under the heading Vayic 5. Evrrem refers (p, 11) to 
the appearance of a third edition of O, WEryretcH’s well-known work Eine Mithrus-lituryie, with readings 
hy K. PREISENDANZ. 

A long and very important review of HopFNER’s Geheimlehren con Lamblichus (Journal, ix, 1923, 101) 
by W. Scorr appears in Journal, 1x, 243-51. 

PREISIGKE’s Vom gotthichen Fluidum (Journal, vit, 1921, 96-7) has been reviewed ly G. ROEDER (Lit. 
Zentralbl., LXXIV, 1923, 614) and M. Prerer (Or. Lit.-Z., XXVI, 1923, 264; cannot accept: PREISIGKE'S views ; 
thinks he has taken a path which “ notwendig in die Irre fiihrt”); his Gottestraft (Jouraul, tx, 1923, 100) 
by H. Letseeane (Or, Lit.-Z., XXVI, 1923, 3878-9; favourable; ; and both works together by A. JAcoBy 
(Byz.-Neugr. Jahrb, U1, 1922, 415-21; on the whole laudatory ; welcomes PREISIGKE’s treatment but 
thinks he esaggerates his theory, and points out difticulties, ete.). 

Tx. Remnacu has published an article, the value of which need not be emphasized for those who know 
the author’s work, on some of the articles in the Gaomou papyrus which concern the Egyptian religion, 
De quelques articles du “Gnomon de UIdiologue” relatifs au eulte egypticn, in her, Hist. Rel., LXXXV (1922), 
16-25. He there refers to an important article on the same subject by P. Rousser in Rer. Chist. et de Witt. 
rel., VI (1920), 326 ff, which I am unable to see. 
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A very important work by Fr. v. Worss on the institution of asylum in Graeco-Roman Egypt was 
projected from the juristic point of view and therefore strictly belongs to $6 below; but since v. WoEss 
has advanced a new theory of the much-disputed xaroy7 in the Serapeum papyri something must be said 
of the book here. The author, on this matter, takes up a middle position between SETHE and WILCKEN. 
With the latter he emphasizes the religious factor as against SETHE’s view that the caroxyy was a kind of 
arrest for debt, but he agrees with SgrHe in regarding the caroyy as an undesirable position. He reconciles 
the two points of view by his ingenious and extremely well argued theory that it was another name for 
asylum ; the xdroxot, including Ptolemy, were refugees, whether from justice or from the vengeance of 
private enemies, who found a refuge within the sanctuary of the temple precincts. His argument is a very 
strong one, but it has weak places, and though it is at present hazardous to dogmatize, I confess myself, 
on the whole, unconvinced!. Das Asylwesen Agyptens in der Ptolemiterzeit und die spdtere Entiricklung. 
Mit einem Beitrag von...E. Schwartz. (Munchener Bettrage zur Pupyrusforschung, 5. Heft.) Miinchen, 
O. Beck, 1923. Pp. xii+282. K. SErne, in a review of WitcKEy’s U_P.Z,,1,i, devotes a good deal of space 
to an examination of WILCKEN’s view, in the main upholding his own theory, though in a note (p. 113%) he 
accepts v. Worss’s view. His argument, the tone of which is commendably free from dogmatism or 
asperity, is extremely important, and the strength of some parts of it must be admitted ; but again I am 
not entirely convinced, particularly after reading the appendix tu U.P.Z,, 1, ii (see below, $ 3), in which 
WIcKEN replies to both v. Worss and (more briefly) SETHE. SETHE’s review in .G_.1., 1923, 106-23. 

Von GRONINGEN’s monograph on P. Oxy. 1380 (Journal, vit, 1922, 89) has been reviewed by P. RovssEL 
(Rev. é&. anc., XXV, 1923, 71) and G. LarayeE (Rev. é. gr., XXXV, 1922, 100-1; praises execution, but does 
not accept the author's thesis). C. C. EpGar calls attention to a marble relief found at Cairo, which gives 
a representation of a temple, no doubt that of Astarte mentioned in P.S.I. v, 531. He also publishes a 
Greek inscription of the Early Ptoleimaic period illustrating the worship of Hathor as Aphrodite at Kom 
Abou Billou. Miscelluneu, t and 1, in Bull. Soe. Arch. d Alex., X1x (1923), 114 ff 

An important publication is one by R. Rerrzensrern on the Greek text of the Tefnut legend. This 
text is contained in the fragmentary papyrus P. Lond. 274, described but not published by Kenyon, and 
was copied by CrosERT. REITZENSTEIN, who acknowledges the help of CRoNERTt and of SPIEGELBERG, who 
translated the Demotic version, gives the text in a diplomatic transcription and in modern form, with a 
translation of the corresponding portions of the Demotic. He appends an interesting discussion of the 
story itself and of the genre, the importance of which he emphasizes. Die griechische Tefautlegende. 
(Stegsber. Heid. Akad., 1923, 2. Abb.) Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1923. Pp. 31. 

W. SPIEGELBERG explains that the Egyptian Alad-p-hrd=“ Kind, das Kind” is Greek Ko(A)AdvOys, the 
personal name. Der (ott Kolanthes (Kind), in Zeitschr. f. ig. Spr., LV, 1923, 155-6. 

In the course of some Note epigrafiche (Bull. Soc. Arch. d Alex, N.S., V, 129-31), E. Breccia discusses 
the cult of Apollo at Alexandria, the religious connexions of the word (w6jxy, and the priest of Alexander; 
also (p. 127) the cult of Dionysus. 

For a papyrus which throws light on the cult of Arsinoe Philadelphus see below, § 3 (notice of my 
Notes on Early Ptolemaic Papyrt). 

In a note on the narrative of the burial of the Patriarch Jacob in Gen., L, 2 ff., W. SpPIEGELBERG shows 
that the Jahvist narrator of the Joseph story had good knowledge (at second hand) of Egyptian customs. 
In particular he illustrates from Egyptian and papyrological sources the custom by which the physician 
was also an embalmer. Die Beisetzung des Patriarchen Jakob (Gen., 50, 2 ff.) im Lichte der agyptischen 
Quellen, in Or. Lit.-Z., XXV1 (1923), 421-4. 

Christianity. Biblical and theological texts, A publication (if it is a publication) of some Septuagint 
fragments by G. Rupperc is at present inaccessible to me. Septuaginta-fragmente unter den Papyri 
Osloenses, in Videnskapsselsk. Forhandl., Kristiania, 1923, no. 2. Pp. 8, 1 plate. (See degyptus, 1v, 345, 
no. 3607.) : 

T have referred above to SPIEGELBERG’s note on the Genes?s narrative of Jacob’s burial. 

8. G. MERcATI compares with 2 Petr. 2, 22, Ostr. Berol. 12319 and a saying of Heraclitus, Yote papiro- 
logiche, in Biblica, ut (1922), 451-4 (note 7). For the New Testament see also below, § 8 


1 For example, on p. 149 the explanation given of the phrase év xaroyq in the case of persons not in permanent 
xarox7 seems to me weak. I cannot feel that the honour accorded to xdroxyot as such is satisfactorily reconciled 
with the sanctuary theory (pp. 149-51). The argument on p. 153 does not convince me. The facts mentioned on 
p- 160! are against v. Woxss’s theory except on his supposition that Ptolemy had fled for fear of “Blutrache” ;: 
and for that supposition there is no evidence whatever. ; 
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EveLyn Wuaitet’s edition of the Sayings of Jesus is reviewed by J. G. MacHey (Princeton Theol. Rev., 
Xx, 1922, 334-6). 

H. Lierazmany has published a fragment of an apocryphal Gospel. It consists of two leaves of a codex 
(P. Berol. 11710), written in a hand of the Gth century or (probably) later. The passage is a conversation 
between Jesus and Nathanael. The most noteworthy point in the text is perhaps the occurrence of the 
curious forma 6 papSis= Rabbi. Bin apukryphes Eeangelienfragment, in Z. f. d. neut. Wiss,, xxi (1923), 153-4, 

A reference may be made in passing to the discovery by PETRIE at Kau in Upper Egypt of an early 
(4th cent.) codex of St. John’s Gospel in Coptic. Specimen leaves were shown in the eahibition at 
University College last summer, and a note on the MS. appears in .trevent Egypt, 1923, 45. 

A. Neper Mopona has published an article on recent Christian texts from Oxyrhynchus. These are :— 
Gi) 2 “Apologia” dt Aristide v il nuove frammento COssirineo. On P. Oxy. xv, 1778. He gives an account 
of the history of the work of modern scholarship on the Apo/oyy, with the text of the new fragment, the 
Barlaam and Josuphut and Syriac texts in the same passage, and textual notes (ii) innologia eristiana 
primitiva, Ou P. Oxy, xv, 1786. He gives a brief sketch of the history of Christian hymnology, mention- 
ing other early hymns in papyri, adds an account of early music and of other musical papyri, and reproduces 
the text, with the music in modern notation. (111) Cn frammeato della “ Didaché” in un nuovo papiro di 
Ossirinco. On P. Oxy, xv, 1782. He sketches the history of the work and the problems which centre 
round it, and reproduces the papyrus text. tiv) /2 * Pustore @ Erma” in un recente pupiro @Ossirineo, On 
P, Oxy. xv, 1783. Account of the work and the problems concerning it, with text of the papyrus, ete. 
The article makes no additions to knowledge, but furnishes a useful conspectus of the material. Ducumenté 
della primitiva letteraturu cristiana in recenti papirt ad Ossirinco. (Estratti Rivista © Bdychnis,” 1. 8., 1923.) 

The fragment of the Apology of Aristides dealt with by Movona in the above article has quickly been 
followed by another and much larger and more important fragment. This is a papyrus acquired by the 
British Museum in 1922 (P. Lond. Inv. No. 2486). It consists of two leaves froin a papyrus codex of the 
early 4th cent. Though forming a single sheet of papyrus, the leaves are not continuous, but formed the 
outside leaves of a large quire. The first contains part of the Suag of Sonys, the second part of the 
Apoloyy, thus showing that the volume included both works—a curious combination, The Aristides 
portion has been edited by H. J. M. Mitye. It bears out in the main the conclusions formed by GRENFELL 
and Henr on the basis of the Oxyrhynchus fragment, showing that the Burluwm and Jusuphat text is 
considerably abbreviated and therefore au inadequate guide to the original form, but that it is faithful so 
far as it goes, while on the other hand the Syriac version, though reproducing the origimal much more 
adequately, is verbose and not always accurate. A new Frugment of the Apology of Aristides, in Journ. 
Theol. Stud., XXv (1923), 73-7. 

The Diduche fragment referred to in Mopowa’s article is the subject of short notes by B, H. StREETER 
(Didache, 1, 3-11, 1, in Journ, Theol. Stud., XXV. 1923, 78; calls attention to the fraginent as illustrating 
the diffusion of the work in Egypt) and by H. L{retzmann] «Z%. f. d. newt. Wiss., xx1, 1922, 238). I may 
mention in this connexion that the British Museum last year acquired a much larger fragment (3 columns, 
of a Coptic version of the Dida: he (late 4th or early 5th cent.), which seems of considerable importance for 
the text and of which Mr. HorNeEr is preparing an edition. 

The hyinn with music tu which Mopuxa devotes one section of his article has already been dealt with 
in §$ 1 above, under the heading Musi:. A hymn of the Virgin Mary and a liturgical (?) fragment are 
published (nos. 809, 810) among the Strassburg ostraca edited hy ViERECK (see below, § 3). 

Documents and history. MackEan’s Christian Monasticism is reviewed by H. G. Everyy Warre (Journ. 
Theol. Stud., XXV, 1923, 93-4 ; “a sound and well-documented outline of the early history of monasticisin” ; 
some criticisms of detail). 

G. GuepIxi has published a very usefil volume, in which he collects, with a general introduction and 
bibliography, full special introductions, translations and commentaries, a grammatical appendix, and 
elaborate indexes, the Greek Christian letters of the 3rd and 4th cents. found on papyrus. The convenience 
of having these scattered letters combined into a single volume, where formulae and phraseology can be 
readily compared, will be enormous to editors of similar texts ; and the student of Christian Egypt and 
indeed of early Christianity generally will tind this a volume of very exceptional interest. Lettere cristiune 
dai papiri grect del tii e wv seecolo. (Suppl. ad “ Aegyptus,” S. divulg., Sez. yreco-romuna, u. 3.) Milano, 
1923. Pp, xxviiit376. The volume is reviewed by D. Basst (Boll. di Fil. Cluss., xxx, 1923, 61-2; high 
praise ; “come lavoro di divulgazione...omne tulit punctum”), W. M. Caper (Class. Rev., XXXviil, 1924, 
30-1), and A. C[ALbERINI] (legyptus, Iv, 1923, 90). An article by CALDERINI on this volume (Heh? del 
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Cristianesimo primitive, in Vita e pensiero, Milano, 1923, fasc. 7; see Aegyptus, IV, 239, no. 3505) is not 
accessible to me. 

J. R. Kxrerrye, in a paper read at a joint session on papyri of the American Historical Association 
and the Classical Association at New Haven, Dec. 29, 1922, deals at length with the (belli of the Decian 
persecution. In an interesting introduction he discusses the various problems which the discovery of the 
libelli has raised, taking the view that such declarations were not required merely from Christians or 
suspected Christians. He endeavours to use the evidence of these documents to elucidate the problem of 
the deditici’, but the effort seems to me ineffective; it is very unsafe at this period to use names as 
evidence of either race or creed. They can in certain cases be so used, but only to a limited extent and 
with very great caution, After this KxIprine reproduces the texts (with translations) of all the known 
labelli, including seven unpublished ones, of which two are at the University of Michigan, one at that of 
Wisconsin, two at Hamburg, and two in the Rylands Library. The article, with its full collection of texts, 
will be a great convenience to students of the subject. The Libelli of the Deciun Persecution, in Hurcard 
Theol. Rec., xvi (1923), 345-90. 

A. DEISsMANN points out the significance of the remarkable Zoilus letter from the Zeno archive (P.8.1. 
435) for the history of religion, calling attention to parallels and contrasts between it and the letters of 
St. Paul. He gives the text and a translation. The Letter of Zoilos, in Expositor, 8S., xxiv (1922), 420-9, 
He also discusses this letter, giving a translation, in his Selly Oak Lectures, 1923. The Reliyion of Jesus 
and the Faith of Paul, Transl. by W. E. Witson, London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1923. Pp. 287 
(Zoilus letter on pp. 258-68). 

Magic. 8. Errrem, who in recent years has been one of the most productive workers in the field of the 
magical papyri, continues to publish valuable articles on the subject. The magical papyri of Leyden are, 
in whole or in part, the subject of three articles. In a collection of notes on various subjects he publishes 
new readings for and annotations on P. Leid. V (note 36) and W (37), the great Paris magical papyrus (38), 
and WESSELY, Studien, XV, 250. Varia, in Nord. Tidsskr. f. Fil., x (1922), 102-16. A further article, which 
forms a supplement both to the above and to readings by Preisenpanz in Rhein. Mus., LXvut (1913), 
312 ff, contains additional notes on Leid. V ; in this Errres criticizes various readings of PREISENDANZ. 
Notes on the magical papyrus, pup. Leid. V (J. 384), in Legyptus, 1v (1923), 59-60. This was followed by 
Additional remarks on the magical papyrus, Pap. Leid. V (ibid., 183-5). In another article Evrreo 
communicates revised readings of two Berlin papyri originally published by ParrHey in 1867. Zu den 
Berliner Zauberpapyri, in Videnskupsselsk. Forhundl., 1923, No.1. Pp. 15. 1 Plate. Another he devotes 
to P.S.I. 1, 28 and 29, publishing new readings of and notes on these papyri. Notes on Pap. Soe. It. 1, 28 
and 29, in Aegyptus, tv (1923), 61-3. In another he publishes the results of a recent visit to the British 
Museum, where he did very valuable work on the magical papyri contained in Vol. 1 of Kenyon’s Catalogue. 
The time at his disposal was limited, and no doubt had his stay been longer the results would have been 
even greater; but even as it is, this article, with its new readings and commentary, marks a notable 
advance. The Greek Magical Papyri in the British Museum, in Videnskapsselsk. Forhandl., 1923, 3. Pp. 27. 
Finally, he has devoted a lengthy and important article to the Paris magical papyri. In Part 1 of this he 
deals with the “great” papyrus, giving a revised reading of the opening passage, with a commentary, and 
notes on many later passages. Part I is concerned with the fragments of the Mimaut papyri at the 
Louvre, of which Errres gives a complete revised text. An index of selected words and three good plates 
conclude this valuable monograph. Les papyrus magiques grees de Puris, in Videnskapsselsk. Skrifter, 
Kristiania, 11, 1923, No. 1. Pp. 49. 

R. GanszyniEc has published an emended text of the magical hymns in P.S.I. 1, 28. Zwet magische 
Hymnen aus Florentiner Pupyri, in Byz.-Neugr. Jahrb, 111 (1922), 120. E, Kertz, however, in a supple- 
mentary note, thinks the process of emendation should be considerably more drastic; he gives a specimen, 
for 1, IL 1-5. Zu den magischen Hymnen aus Florentiner Pupyri (¢bid., 340). ; 

C’. Bonner has published an interesting fragment, which contains a claim for magical powers. Hence 
I notice it in this section; but it seems likely, as BoNNeER points out, that it is not strictly a magical 
papyrus, but (e.g.) a romance. That it is a romance is supported by the fact that the magician confesses 
his powers to be limited as regards love. The papyrus is of the 2nd or 3rd cent. according to Hcnr; 
Bonyer prefers the earlier date. A papyrus describing Mugival Powers, in Proc. Am. Phil. Ass. LIT 
(1921), 111-8. 

1 In 1. 3 xeNevoat seems an unlikely correction. : Qu. KmrGoat (k\dw=Kyréw)? In 1. 18 f. “I wish to appear to 
thy daughter ’’ seems likelier than Bonner’s * I wish that it appear to thy daughter.” 
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A. KappeLMACHER adduces fresh arguments (especially the fact that in school exercises the base of 
arrangement is the consonants, here the vowels) for supposing that the combinations of letters in P. Leid. 
ul, 260 ff, have a magical significance. Zur Deutuny der ABC-Denkmaler, wy Wiener Studien, XLU 
(1920-21), 85-7. 

A. DELATTE compares the headless demon not infrequently found in magical and kindred texts with 
the headless first “decanus” of Capricornus in astrology ; he thinks they are of wlentical origin. Etwdes 
sur la magie grecque. 2. AKEDAAOS AAIMON, in Musée Belye, XXVE (1922), 255-9, 

K. PREISENDANZ eclits a rather interesting love-charm from a Berlin papyrus (P. Berol. 9909), acquired 
at Ashmunén in 1903. Its interest lies not so much in the formulae, which, with one exception, are of a 
common type, as in the fact that the papyrus, which was folded several times, so as to be mserted in the 
mouth of the mummy (whose vexvdaizov was invoked to aid the lover), had attached to it the so-called 
oveia, te. (on the homoeopathic principle) some of the hatr of the beloved. This is apparently referred to 
in the one unusual formula of the text, cetrae mapa cot tO Oetov prootrypwy. The papyrus is of the 4th-oth 
cent. Papyrus muyicu tnedita, in Aegyptus, WV (1923), 305-8, 

PREISENDANZ has also continued his miscellaneous notes on the magical papyri (Miszellen ca den 
Lanuberpapyri, V, in Wrener Studien, XL, 1920-1, 24-33: vi, théd., 125-33) The subjects of these notes 
are as follows (I quote headings ouly): v, 7, évicragOa s 8, paxpov eis amoderw 5 9, P.1V, 851-897 : 10, rapay- 
yedparo (thinks this is mapdyyeAua mo); IL, Ocodoyia ; 12, Em’ dyade ; 13, Iv, 1766; J4, Iv, 1227-1264; 
15, OKEQS; 16, Satpam...; 17, ONEIPOOAYTITANH ; 1S, LV, 2768 ff (dxpovpo3ipos) : VI, LY (xarjapa?; 
20, ATQNIZO; 21, BPAKION/; 22, EISKPINEIN ; 23, MYAAPION, AOPOS ‘ BAYKYQN? u.a.: 24, "Evoyos ; 
25, "Emidupa ceAnuaxdy. Apis; 26, Upoayw; 27, Kapacrtnpior. 

G. LumBroso, & propos of a passage in C. Livis Opuscold di storia naturale, illustrates the use of 
xapaxryp to denote magical signs for forcing the Satuoves. Lettere ul Prof. Culderini, SVU, in legyptas, IV 
(1923), 57-8. 

PeRpRizEr’s Veqotiun Perambuluns in Tenebris (Journal, 18, 1923, 102) is reviewed by A. Morty /] 
(Journ. d. Suv., NwS., XX, 1923, 1384-5; “a lire cette Gézante plaquette, on trouve plaisir et, mieux encore, 
profit ”). 

Hoprner’s Offenburungszauber (Journal, vit, 1922, 90) has been reviewed by K. Preisexpanz (Lit. 
Zentralbl., LXX1V, 1923, 100-1 ; very laudatory) and M. P. Nitsson (). Lit.-Z., xii, 1922, 930-1). 

Errrew’s Christliches Amulett (Journal, 1x, 102) has been reviewed by WILcKEN (Archie f. Pap., VI, 
113), E. Peterson (By:.-.Veugr. Juhrb., tv, 135), L. A. Coxstans ‘Journ. d. Sav., 1922, 181-2; merely 
reproduces text), and Cu. GuicNEBerT (Rec, Hist. Rel., LXXXVH, 1923, 128-9). 

An article by I. Hammer JENSEN on ancient alchemy is inaccessible to me. Die alteste Alehymie, in 
Bgl. Danske Videnskubernes Selskab, Hist.-phil. Medd., tv, 2, 1921. See Avgyptis, Iv, 234, no. 3406. 

Two astrological texts are published (nos. 811, 812) among the Strassburg ostraca edited by VIEREcK 
(see below, § 3). 


3. PcBLicaTIoNs OF Noy-LiverRary TEXts. 
(W.B. Miscelluneous notes on and corrections of documents preciously published ure pluced iu $Y below.) 


There have during the year been some important publications of non-literary texts, both in volume 
form and as isolated texts in periodicals. The second Heft of WILCKEN’s monumental C.P.Z. has appeared. 
It continues but does not conclude the Serapeum papyri, and contains many more texts than Heft 1, which 
was largely taken up by the introductory matter. The introductions and commentaries to the single texts 
are of the same elaboration and display the same amazing erudition and mastery of the stibject as before. 
I have referred above {§ 2) to the appendix, in which WILCKEN replies to vy. Worss and SETHE respecting 
the caroy7. Urkunden der Ptolemoerzeit (ultere Funde). 1. Band: Papyri aus Cateragypten. 2. Lieferung. 
Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1923. Pp. 147-296. WinckEN has separately published a note 
giving further information concerning a Vatican papyrus included in Heft 1, with new readings. This 
information he owes to a Dutch scholar, Dr. Jan Kasestra. Za P. Vat. B=Par. 36= UP.Z. 1,7, in 
Arehiv f. Pap., vu, 64-5. I have previously referred (§ 2, p. 154) to SETHE’s important review of Heft 1. 

Another major publication is Vol. v1 of the Berlin papyri (B.¢.C.), edited by W. Scuusart and 
E. Ktuy. With the exception of the special volume (¥) devoted to the Gnomon papyrus, this is the first 
to appear in the new format, in which the body of the work as well as the indexes is printed in the 
ordinary way and a fuller commentary than of old is given. It is true that even this cominentary, owing 
to the serious financial position, has had to be cut down to a minimum. Further to save expense the 
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texts are printed continuously, divisions of lines being indicated by the insertion of numbers, as in WILCKEN 
and Mirrets, Chrestomathie. Long use creates a prejudice in favour of the older usage in this last point, 
but the form here adopted is quite convenient to use and cannot be objected to in the circumstances. 

It is a proof of the richness of the Berlin collection that after the appearance of five previous volumes 
it should be possible to publish one of this size (it contains 93 papyrus texts) made up exclusively of 
Ptolemaic texts, and that even yet there remain a considerable number of Ptolemaic papyri unpublished. 
The volume falls into two parts, the first, edited by ScRUBART, containing only papyri, the second, by KUHN, 
only ostraca. Of these last, which are numbered continuously with the papyri ‘a great convenience), there 
are 196. Ostraca, for all their value, are not thrilling reading. and most students will find the first part the 
most interesting portion of the volume. This is quite miscellaneous in character, beginning with official 
documents of various classes, passing through such semi-otficial documents as petitious and returns to legal 
contracts of several kinds, and concluding with private accounts and private letters. The following items 
may be singled out for special mention: 1211 is the well-known Dionysus decree, previously published hy 
ScHUBART separately ; 1212 is a collection of royal edicts, of which C relates to asyluin ; 121+ is a decree 
concerning Egyptian notaries, also published previously by ScHtBaRT ; 1215 is an interesting official letter 
concerning a revolt or mutiny (in the third cent. B.c. !); 1216, a land survey, has some very important 
evidence for religious cults; 1217 contains conversions of the value of various kinds of corn to wheat 
(others are found in two large accounts of the Zeno archive recently acquired by the British Museum) ; 
1218-1222 a collection of documents (all much inutilated) concerning state auctions ; 1231 is an order for 
a delivery of corn to a force of 2000 nen sent to the (Sinall ?) Oasis ; 1242 concerns doquevia, an interesting 
new word, the significance of which ScHuBart briefly discusses ; 12-45 has reference to a noteworthy case 
of dvaywpyots on the part of cleruchs to asylum in the Serapeum at Oxyrhynchus ; 1249 contains the 
puzzling new words dperre’s and dpovricea, the foriner apparently porscssing some military significance ; 
1250, if ScHUBART’s view is mght, shows that the penalty for the unauthorized renaming of a man or his 
putrid by an official was (for the official) death ; 1252, an interesting petition about a concession of hunting 
rights ; 1256 shows that even a Macedonian might be compelled to undertake the lumpadarchiw ; 1259 and 
1260 are Gebelén papyri; in 1289, 11 a shepherdess is apparently mentioned ; 1290, a valuable (for wages) 
builder's account ; 1297 is from the Zeno archive ; 1303 mentions the taking of an oath in the (sacred) 
crocodile cemetery. 

The ostraca are grouped (so far as they are tax-receipts) by taxes, those which are not by classes, 1305 
is very interesting if Kuuy’s reading of the name as ’Avtavios is correct, as it reveals the presence of a 
Roman in Egypt in the third cent. Bc. (¢f. ny article Votes on Eurly Ptolemate Pupyri veferred to below) ; 
1319-1335 with the introduction to them are of importance for the salt-tax ; 1420 is a document very 
interesting for its anomalous form, previously published by P. M. MEYER in his Jurist. Papyri. Agyptische 
Crkunden aus den stuatlichen Museen zu Berlin: Griechische UCrkunden, V1. Band. Papyri und Ostraka der 
Ptolemaerzeit. Berlin, Weidmanun, 1922. Pp. 192; + pages of hand-copies of Demotie script. 

The third fasciculus of Vol. 1 of the Lille Papyri has at last appeared and includes much important 
material. The editor-in-chief is, as before, Jovevet, but much of the work of this part was done by 
Lesqvier and CoLiart, and it is with an emotion of keen regret that one reads the masterly commentary 
and reflects that we shall have no more work from LesquIér’s pen. As before, all the papyri are Ptolemaic, 
and belong to the third cent. B.c., being of the reigns of Philadelphus and Euergetes I. Nos, 30-38 are 
interesting and valuable accounts of cleruchic holdings, all of the reign of Euergetes I, and their value is 
much increased by the full and able commentary. The same inay be said of 39-31, a series of documents 
concerned with loans to cultivators, all of the 35th year of Philadelphns. The introduction to this note- 
worthy series is particularly valuable ; reference may be made to the important evidence on the vexed 
subject of the Epigone, pp. 195-6. 59 is of value for the beer-tax. For the indexes to Vol. 1 we have still 
to wait till the fourth fasciculus appears. Lustitut pupyrologijue de Université de Lille: Papyrus grees. 
Tome 1, fase. 111, Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1923, Pp. 135-261. This part has been reviewed by A. CALDERINI 
(Aegyptus, IV, 1923, 339-40). A review by H. I. BELL appears below. 

A new undertaking which deserves a hearty welcome is a publication of the papyrus collections of 
Baden (Freiburg and Heidelberg). Two parts have at present appeared, in the forinat familiar as that of the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Heidelberg Academy. Heft 1 contains Demotic papyri, edited by W. SPIEGELBERG. 
In this volume are published three Heidelberg papyri which contain contracts of divorce and two (found at 
Warara near Hibeh) which together make up a cvyypady tpogires. These documents, edited by such a 
master as SPIEGELBERG, would in any case be valuable, but the importance of the volume is much increased 
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hy the apparatus with which the editor has furnished the texts. Tn connesion with A, the contracts of 
divorce, he gives a list, with partial texts and translations, of the other known specimens of this class of 
document, and to B, the cvyypady rpodiris, he appends va table (with commentary) of the parallel documents 
and follows this by excursus on a Paris and on a Turin papyrus of the same class. Ver sfeatlichungen aus 
den budischen Papyrus-Sammlunyen, Heft 1. Demotésche Papyri. Heidelberg, C. W ater, 1923. Pp. 47. 
2 plates ; 2 facsimiles in the text. Heft 2, edited by Fr. BiraBeL, contains 43 (veek papyri with two 
mummy labels. At the beginning BILaBEL gives an account of the collection and a general introduction to 
the series. The papyri are miscellaneous in character, and range in date from Bc, 225 t to AD. ATTN 
but most of the documents which are net Ptolemaic belong to the Roman period. In general they are 
useful but not exciting, but there are exceptions. Special mention may be made of 2, which has real 
histortcal value, sinve it throws sume light on the civil war between Euergetes LL and his sister ; 3, a 
juristically puzzling text ; 14, which is perhaps of interest for the Ptolemaic army; 16, which concerns the 
revolt in the Thebaid about B.c. 88; and 36-40, an interesting collection of papers from a family archive 
of the early second century, sinule pieces from which were already known in other collections. [1 36, 10-11 
is a reference to the Jewish revolt. Heft 2. Grirchiseche Pupyrtd (Crkunden, Briefe, Mamnienetibetten), 
Heidelberg, (. Winter, 1923. Pp. xii +80. Both parts are reviewed by A. CALDERINI (.legyptis, LV 
1923, 340-1). 

Another important publication is that of the Strassburg ostraca by P. Virreck. Vol. 1, which alone has 
appeared, contains only the texts, with purely critical annotations; the commentary on the subject-matter 
is reserved for Vol. 1, which, it is to be feared. will not see the light forsome time. Ostraca are never very 
appetizing reading, since they are always extremely brief and most often contain tax-receipts ; but for a 
study of the taxation system and often incidentally for such matters as chronology, nomenclature, ete., 
they are of great value. The value of the Strassburg ostraca will of course be greatly enhanced, at least for 
uiost students, by the commentary when it appears ; but in the meantime the materials are all here and 
to be had for the search, which is facilitated by the excellent indexes. VieRECK has arranged the tax- 
receipts, not, like KcHy, with the Berlin ostraca in B.G.C. vi, by taxes but by formulae. A» he remarks, 
there are arguments for and against either plan. That which he adopts has obvious advantages, and its 
inconveniences are largely removed by the use of the index of taxes. Tax-receipts, which cover a wide 
range of imposts, occupy a large part of the volume (507 ostraca if we include three certificates of work). 
In the other sections special reference may be made to an interesting series of farm accounts and records 
of work. In 805-808 are alphabets. Reference has already been made to the theological and astrological 
texts. The Demotic ostraca and Demotic portions of bilingual ostraca are edited by W. SrreEGELBERG. 
Griechische und Criechisch-Demotische Ostruka der Cniversitats- und Landeshibliothek zu Ntrassburg im 
Flsass, t Band: Teste. Berlin, Weidmann, 1923, Pp. xv +356, The volume has been reviewed by 
C.O. Zcrerti (Boll. di Fil. Class., XXX, 1923-4, 77-%). 

A brief reference mnay here be made to a publication which, though not concerned with Egypt, will 
interest many papyrologists becauxe of the parallels which esist between the legal and notarial practice of 
Ezypt and Mesopotamia. This is Vol. vi of the series Hummurubi’s Gesetz (Uberset:te Urkunden mit Rechts- 
erluuterunyen ; Leipzig, E. Pfeitter, 1923. Pp. xii+220), edited by P. Koscnaker and A. Unowap. As the 
title indicates, this consists of miscéllaneous legal documents, given in translation only, with brief com- 
mentary. The volume is a Corpus of the early texts published since 1911, but it is not complete, and the 
texts here omitted will, it is hoped, make up a further volume. The texts are arranged by classes. There 
is a table of contents at the beginning of the volume and a concordance of numbers at the end, but no 
index. 

Only one instalment of (. C, Epgar’s publications of the Zeno papyri has appeared during the year, 
but the texts included in it do not fall in interest behind the earlier ones ; indeed, since they all belong to 
what we may call Zeno’s pre-Philadelphian period, they are of rather unusual interest. They are as 
follows :—67, Apollodotus to Charmides, B.c. 257, Letter with enclosures on naval fnance. Interesting for 
the fleet, taxation, and the position of the Greek cities (Halicarnassus). 68, — to Zeno (?), Year 28 (7), 
About some affair concerning the payment of 20 talents. Reveals intrigues against Apollonius. 69, List of 
articles left at Hermopolis [Parva], 257 B.c. 70, — to Zeno on the curing of dice made of gazelles’ bones ; 
wd. 71, Account of flour during a journey in Palestine. Probably year 27. (See below, $4, under Topography.) 
72, Archelaus to Crito, about the supply of spars and a three-sculled boat ; a.d. A facsimile of 71 recto 
is viven. Selected Papyri from the Archives of Zenou Nos. 67-72), in Ann. du Service, XU, 209-31. 

W. L. Westermann and A. G. Lairp, having discovered a Zeno papyrus in the collection of the 


’ 
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University of Wisconsin (P. Wis. Inv. No. 1), have published it, with a translation and a valuable and 
interesting commentary. It is an account of farm work, A ew Zenon Papyrus ut the University of 
Wisconsin, in Journal, tx (1923), 81-90. 

Another American Zeno papyrus (P. Mich. 45) has been published by A. E. R. Boak. It is an interesting 
and well-preserved letter, the subject of which is the sale of corn, useful for the study of prices. A crux as 
to the rate, which seemed extravagantly high, has since been cleared up by C. C. Epcar (Aegyptus, 1V, 
1923, 79). A Zenon Letter of 256 b.c.: Papyrus Michigan 45, in Aeyyptus, 11 (1922), 284-6. 

H. I. Bett has published an Early Ptolemaic contract of loan (P. Lond. Inv. No. 2243), perhaps frum 
the Zeno archive, which possesses several points cf interest. It throws light on the cult of Arsinoe 
Philadelphus, various cult-titles of whom it reveals ; it contains useful data relating to the army ; and it 
numbers among its witnesses a Roman mercenary soldier. The date is the 34th year of Philadelphus ; 
there are grounds for believing that the provenance is Alexandria, on the topography of which, if that be 
the case, it throws new light. Motes oa Eurly Ptolemaic Pupyrt: 1, Au Eurly Ptolemaic Contraet of Lown, 
in Archiv f. Pap., vu, 17-27. 

J. Partscn has published an dv} ev wires which possesses some juristic importance. PARTScH’s article 
is not accessible to me, but the text is reproduced, with a brief discussion, by V. A[RANio]-R[c1z], who 
gives the date as B.c. 179-78, on what grounds I do not see, as no date occurs in the text. Original publi- 
cation in Festschrift fur Otto Lenel, 155; ARaNncio-Ruiz in Aeyyptus, Iv (1923), 309-11. 

J. Kaspstra publishes, from the Berlin collection, a petition, probably to the Archidicastes, which, 
according to KampstTra, introduced that part ef the process for the recovery of debts which followed the 
dvrippyows of the debtors. The 25th year [of Augustus] is mentioned. Papyrus 11886 der Berliner 
Sammlung, in Z. Sav. St., XLII (1922), 556-9. 

In ScHuparr’s article Papyruskunde (see below, § 7) are published, as specimens of editorial methods, 
the already known Dionysus decree of Philopator and an unpublished letter (P. Berol. 11662) dated in the 
reign of Claudius. It concerns the decoration of a house and is distinctly interesting. Pp. 54-6 of the 
article. 

The Hebrew papyri found by Petrie at Oxyrhynchus in 1922 (Journal, 1x, 1923, 105) have attracted 
much attention, H. Loews, in an interesting article, reproduces the texts, with a translation, and discusses 
them at considerable length. He dates them early, naming the years A.D. 11 and 211 as, roughly, 
the extreme limits of time. He regards them as Pentecostal Pizzut. The Petrie-Hirschfeld Pupyri, in 
Journ. Theol. Stud., XX1Vv (1922-3), 126-41. H. Sr. J. Toackuray calls the attention of Jewish readers to 
this article and accepts Lozwr’s theory as to the Pentecostal reference. ew Light on the Petrie- Hirschfeld 
Pupyri, in Jewish Guardian, wv (1923), 182, p. 6. J. LevEEN, publishing photographs of A and C and 
giving a revised text of the former (Dr. Barner having correctly placed a misplaced fragmeut), dissents 
from the early date assigned by Lozrws. The Petrie-Hirschfeld Papyri (ibid., 185, p. 9). In an article on 
Pentecost and Eschatology (ibid., 190, p. 7) J. H. ARBUTHNOT takes up a middle poxition on this point. 
I am of course quite unqualified to decide on the Hebrew script, but the Greek writing on one of the 
fragments makes the early date very difficult to accept. A. NErrr Monona also calls attention to these 
papyti, giving facsimiles of A and an attempt at a translation of this and of C. Antichissimi papiri ebratei 
rinvenuti recentemente a Ossirinco, in Aegyptus, 1V (1923), 31-7. He returns to the subject in a later 
article, adding new readings, partly due to the changed position of the fragment in A. He takes a cautious 
view on the question of the date, but seems to incline to the view of LEvEEN. Axcoru sui papiri ebruvei di 
Ossirinco Petrie-Hirschfeld (ibid., pp. 125-31). 

K. Wessety publishes a census return of the year a.p. 187-8 from Socnopaei Nesus. This papyrus, 
which, as he expresses it, “indicavi vel potius abscondidi in libro Wiener Urania, Vol. 1, 41, pp, 425-27, 
26 Decemb. 1908” with a photographic facsimile, is in his own collection. Jnstrumentum census annt p. 
Chr. n. 187-8, in Aegyptus, 1v (1923), 123-4. 

A noteworthy text has been published by H. B. Dewrne from the Princeton collection (P. Princeton 55). 
This is a dialysis between Cyrus, Bishop of Lycopolis, and two brothers. It contains a very interesting 
list of garments. The date is a.p. 481. The upper part is mutilated, but most of the roll is well preserved. 
Dewine, who gives a brief account of the Princeton collection as a whole, appends to the text a translation 
and brief commentary. His transcription contains some obvious errors of reading or restoration, and he 
has been kind enough to give me his opinion of various corrections I proposed, several of which he accepts ; 
but as he is at present unable to refer to the original I prefer not to note them here. A Dialysis of the 
Fifth Century s.p. in the Princeton Collection of Papyrt, in Trans. Am. Phil. alss., LU (1922), 113-27. 
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M. Homperr has published a very interesting document from the Ghent collection. It comes from 
Aphrodito, and doubtless belonged tu the archive of Dioscorus. It is an agreement between a guild of 
dypevrai and 6 &dSogos oixos, possibly that uf the comes Ammonius. Its special interest proceeds from the 
fact that in the latter part there are laid down regulations for the dypevtai; unfortunately this is the 
most imperfect part of the document. The date is a.p. 536. Hompert, who adds a translation and brief 
commentary, gives some account of the Ghent collection. I may here mention that this promising young 
scholar is at present studying under Joccevet at Paris, with a view to eventually editing the Ghent papyri. 
Cn document noucean d Aphrodito, in Legyptus, rv (1923), 43-8. 

W. E. Crum has edited the Coptic ostraca in the Museo Archeologico at Milan, with some from his 
vwn collection, The latter (especially no. 1x, a mortgage of a house) are more interesting than the Milan 
ones, which are mostly imperfect. Coptic Ostracu in the Museo Archeoloyico at Milan and some others, in 
Aegyptus, U1 (1922), 275-83. 

A. E.R. Boak has published the text of the Coptic syllabary (P. Mich. 765) of which he previously 
gave a description in his Greek und Coptic School Tublets (Journal, vit, 1922, 92). uf Coptle Sylubary at 
the University of Michigan, in Aegyptus, tv (1923), 296-7. 

I may here briefly refer to the discovery of some parchment Greek documents by the French at 
Salsilfyeh in Mesopotamia. A description of these, with the text of one containing « law on inheritance, 
is given by B, Haussounnrer. Une loi yrecque inédite sur les successions “ab intestut,’ in Ree. hist. de droit 
fr, et &r., 1923, 515-53. 

Vol. vit 1/2 of the Archiv f. Pup. contains WILCKEY’s usual masterly notices of papyrus publications. 
The following works are reviewed (the numbers refer tu the pages of the Archiv) :—P. Gurob, 69-72 ; 
P. Frankf, 72-4; Lewarp’s supplementary publication of Frankfurt papyri (Jouraal, vitt, 1922, 92), TA; 
P. Edgar, 74-80 ; P.S.I. vi, 80-6; P. dem. Lille, 87; P. Strassb. m, 87-93; P. Oxy. xiv, 93-8 ; Stud. Pal. 
XX, 98-106 (also reviewed by E. Kuan, Or. Lit.-Z., xxv, 1923, 114-15); Stud, Pal. Xx, 106-8 ; Mryer’s 
Pachtangebut (Journal, vit, 1922, 92), 109 ; Bitapen’s £l-Hibe (‘bid., 95), 109; Jovucer’s Edit ’ Hudrien 
(ébid., 92 f., 109-10; Bett’s Thyestes of Sophocles (cbid., 85), 110-11; BELL’s Some Prieute Letters (op. ett, 
vit, 1921, 94), 111-12. 

VIERECK’s edition of the Brussels and Berlin ostraca (Journal, 1x, 1923, 104) has been reviewed by 
C. Wessecy (Bys.-Neugr. Juhrb., wv, 1923, 135), and Fr. Brapen (Phil. Woch., xin, 1923, 320-1); 
P. Mon. 1 (very belatedly) by A, Bercer (Z. vergl. Rechtsw., L, 1922-3, 387-8 ; high praise); MryEr’s 
Jurist. Papyrt by F. Prrxesneim (Vierteljakrsschr. f. Soz.- u. Wirtschuftsy., XV, 1923, 109-11 ; favourable) 
and L. WENGER (D. Lit.-Z., XL, 1922, 673-5, 701-4) ; P. Lond. v, anonymously (Journ. Hell, Stud., XLII, 
1922, 289-90); CrcM and BEtw’s Wadi Surga by C[aLpERINI] (Aegyptus, 11, 1922, 362) and C. WesseLy 
(Byz.-Neuyr, Jahrb, W, 1923, 134); and Pretsteke's Sammelbuch by E. Kressiixc (Phil. Woeh., XUqt, 
1923, 733-5). 

4. Porrrican AND Minirary History, ADMINISTRATION, CHRONOLOGY, TOPOGRAPHY. 


General. A reference may be made here to twu useful historical bibliographies in Bursians Juhres- 
brricht, CLXXXIX (1921), 3. Abt, These are:— M. Fuuss, Berteht aber die Literutur cur Gesehichte der 
romischen Kaiserseit von Tiberius bis wuf Diocletian (14-284 u. Chr.) aus den Juhkren 1894-1913, pp. 53-117 ; 
A, Naan, Bericht uber die Literatur zur Geschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts aus den Juhren 1894-1914, 
pp. 119-80. Papyrological literature is included in these surveys, 

A. CALDERINI reviews ScHubari’s dyypten (Journal, 1x, 1923, 105) with FP. Scaupvarr’s Vor Waste Vil 
vad Senne in Aegyptus, Iv (1923), 218-20. The former book is also reviewed, along with Wrnuer’s Voll: 
unad Staat (Journal, 1x, 17), by G. RoEDER (Lit. Zentralbl, Lxxiv, 1923, 341-2) and WEeNGrER’s work by 
ScuuBar? (Or, Lit.-Z., XXVI, 1923, 62-3). 

ScHuBART in his Pupyruskunde (see below, $7, p. 168) refers (p. 53) tu a work hy C. Crcnorits, 
Reaisehe Studien (Leipzig, 1922), which I have been unable to see. 

Political history und position of nationalities. Though in strictness it falls outside our subject, I may 
here refer to an elaborate work by D, MALLEr on the relations between Greece and Egypt before the 
Macedonian conquest. Les Rapports des Grecs avec UEyypte (de le conquéte de Cumbyse, 525, celle 
@Alevandre, 331). Mém, de ULnst. fr. @ Arch. Or. du Caive, xuvit, 1922. Pp. xv + 209. 

H. WILLRICH, in an article on the Tubiad family, with which some of the Zeno papyri Bring us into 
touch, differs on various points from GRESSMANN’s views. He uses the evidence of Josephus and the 
Maccabees, Zar Geschichte der Tobtaden, in A rehie f. Pup. VU, 61-4. 
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C. C. Epear suggests that “ Theogos” who murdered Magas, Philopator’s brother, was Theogenes, the 
dioecetes under that king. Bfiscellanea (in Bull. Soe. Arch. dAlec., X1X, 1923, 114-18), tv. 

E. W. Wesster holds, with great probability, that the hostage Alexander of P. Lond. Inv. No. 2087 
was not, as Rostovrzerr took him in his Large Estate, the son of Lysimachus but the son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and Deidamia, sister of Pyrrhus, és év Alyiar@ careBioce (Plut., Dem., 53). Alexander, the Sun 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, in Cluss. Phil., XVU (1922), 357-8. 

A propos of the action of the Roman ambassadors to Ptolemy Philadelphus in handing over to the 
aerarium the gifts received from the king, G. Lumproso, in his 44th letter to Breccia (Bud/. de la Soe. 
Arch. d’Alex., no. 19, N.S., ¥, 107-8), quotes similar rules for the Venetian ambassadors. In his following 
letter (ibid, p. 109) he discusses the ephemerides and similar records of the Ptolemies, etc., quoting 
various authorities. 

W. D. Gray, using the Heptakomia papyri, the anti-Semitic literature, etc., discusses the policy and 
administration of Hadrian in his early years. Vew Light from Egypt on the Eurly Reiya of Hudrian, in 
Am. Journ. Sem. Lang., XL (1923), 14-29. 

H. HENNE, in his article on the Graux papyri (see below, § 9, p. 170), apparently brings forward seme 
new and important evidence on the depopulation of Egypt in the second century. 

G. Secrk has published a noteworthy article on the Constitutio Antonina (P. Giss. 40, col. 1). After a 
detailed discussion of alternatives he accepts indeed MEYER’s restorations of the crucial passaye as the 
most probable, but attaches yepis ray Sederrixioy to the immediately preceding phrase: “alle citti di 
soggetti o ‘stipendiariae’ in senso pill stretto (‘res publicae’ o ‘civitates dediticiae’ o ‘dediticiorum’) 
non si estendesxe |’ impegno di lasciare immutata la loro costituzione, come per le altre ‘civitates’ o ‘res 
publicae’ romane, latine, 0 peregrine autonome.” He justifies his view (@) ly the position of the phrase, 
(b) by the evidence of the literary authorities, who mention no exceptions to Caracalla’s grant of the 
citizenship. He proposes to develop these views in two further chapters. His further treatment will he 
eagerly awaited; in the meantime I can only xay for myself that his thesis is at first sight very attractive. 
The text, as previously interpreted, was never very satisfactory, for the position of the phrase yepis rav 
dederrexiwy is, on that interpretation, clumsier and more awkward than would be expected in a presumally 
official translation, Di nuovo sul? editto di Curacalla relutivo alla concessione della cittudinunza romana e 
sul papiro di Giessen 40, col. 1, in Bull. Ist. di Dir. Rom., XXx11 (1922-3), 191-211. 

G. Ltmproso suggests that in Ammianus, 22, 11, 4 oraculorum may mean, not oraculu deovrum, but 
oracula principum, Lettere al Signor Prof. Breccia, xu, in Bull. Soc. Arch. d’Aler., no. 19, N.S., v, 104-5. 

The edition of the letters and laws of Julian by Bipez and Cumoyt (Journal, tx, 1923, 107) has been 
reviewed with high praise by P. Maas (Byz.-Weugr. Jahrb, tv, 1923, 136-7), D. Basst (It. dé Fil., N.S., 1, 
1923, 252-8), A. PuncH (Rev. é. gr., XXXV, 1922, 465-6), and E. Canen (Rer. é. ane., XXV, 1923, 198-201 ; 
“celui-ci est un instrument de travail de premier ordre; on ne pourra plus, sans lui, rien tenter sur Julien 
et son temps”). 

Casanova collects various forms of the legend as tu the burning of the vreat Alexandrian library by 
the Arabs from various periods, and discusses their origin. The legend goes back to the time of Salih ad 
Din (12th cent.), but rests on older traditions ; Umar I and ‘Aur really were opposed to religious books 
other than the Koran. L’incendie de lu bibliotheque d Alerandrie pur les Arubes, in C.-R. Ae. d. Tuser. et 
B.-L., 1923, 163-71. (See also below, § 5, p. 165.) 

P, JovevET, in an interesting paper read to the ninth section of the Congress of Historical Seiences at 
Brussels, traces the policy of the Lagids towards the native Evyptians. He thinks Euergetes II in the 
main followed Epiphanes in his amnesty and does not deserve the honours of a rehabilitation. At the end 
he briefly sketches the story of the disappearance of Hellenic culture in Byzantine times. (See also below, 
$5.) Les Lagides et les Indigénes éyyptiens, in Rev. belye, 1923, 419-45. 

E. Breccra publishes an inscription which establishes the existence of a new wodirevpa in Exypt, that 
of the Boeotians. He appends some remarks on the modiredpara generally. Un nuovo moNireupa psendo- 
etnico, in Bull. Soc. Arch. d Aler. N.S., v, 119-22. 

A. voN PREMERSTEIN has produced an important work on the anti-Semitic literature of Alexandria, 
the so-called HeidInische Murtyrerakten. The “Paulus and Antoninus deta” (recension «) stand, he holds, 
on a different footing from the rest ; the remainder formed parts of a single work written in the Septiniuan 
age, very likely after Caracalla’s massacre at Alexandria. The protocol form was only a literary conven- 
tion ; hence it must not deceive us into attaching to the work an historical value which it possesses only 
to a limited eatent. Incidentally he dates the events of the “Isidorus detu” 30 Apr. and 1 May, a.p. 53 
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He gives new texts (in part) of them and of Oxy. 1089 and the “Appianus teta.” Zu den sogenannten 
alevandrinischen Mirtyrerukten. Philologus, Supplementband xv1, Heft 2, 1923. Pp. 76. The work is 
reviewed by A. JuLicHErR (Theol. Lit.-Z., XLVIUI, 1923, 373-4). 

G, Loumproso aptly quotes a passage from Etta BexaMosecn, Storie degli Exseni, on the Jews at. 
Alexandria, Lettere ul Signor Prof. Breeeia, in Bull. Soc. Arch. d Alex, N.S., v, 110, letter xivi. 

aAldministration, L. WENGER has reviewed OERTEL’s Liturgie (D. Lit.-Z., XLIM, 1922, 471-7). 

A. CALDERINI, whose energy seetns inexhaustible, has lately een paying special attention to the 
important subject of the census in Roman Egypt. One elaborate monograph seems more properly to 
belong to § 5 below and is there noticed (p. 165), but two articles on the subject must be mentioned here. 
In one he calls attention to the fact that the two classes of census returns, (@) addressed to several otticials 
and (4) addressed to one only, show also, at least in the Arsinoite nome between a.p. 130 and 215, and 
probably elsewhere, but very likely not at otker periods, different formulae ; and he therefore concludes 
that one return was sent to each of the officials concerned, to be kept by him, while one (collective) was 
sent to all, signed by each, and either placed in the /343Ac06y«n Snpogior Adyoy or returned to the person 
making the return, D¢ dive specie di schede del cvnsimento indiciduale romano d’ Egitto, in Rend. Rh. Ist, 
Loinb., LV (1922), 1-11 of the off-print. In the other he discusses the various copies of a sinvle return 
fuund in B.u.C. 90, 224, 225, 410, 537, Greuf. 1, 55, noting the differences between the teats and seeking 
to determine the relations (in the matter of mutual dependence) between them. Sed esemplard dt an anion 
srhedu di censimento romeny, in Aegyptus, W1 (1922), 341-5. 

In a very interesting and (to my mind) cogent article J. G. Tarr raises the question whether in the 
Roman period the strategi and royal scribes were forbidden to hold their offices in the nomes of which 
they were natives. He adduces some very strong arguinents, though he does not claiin that they are 
conclusive. Certainly the inatter deserves serious consideration. The Strutey! and Royal Scribes in the 
Roman Period, in Journal, vur (1922), 166-73. 

In a series of epigraphic notes E. Breccry discusses, anong other points, expressions like yezvaocup- 
yotvra To N eros (p. 123 f.)} and also the titles Gerpopdpis and eiaaywyets (p. 126). Vote epiyrafiche, im 
Bull. Sov, Arch. @ Alewv., N.S., V, 123-41. 

Tn an article divided into four “observationes” B.A. vaN GRONINGEN discusses various problems 
affecting or raised by P. Rylands 77, the document concerning the election of « cosmetes, his particular 
object heing to interpret the evidence which the papyrus affords as to the methods of election of municipal 
mayistrates generally. His conclusion is, brietly, that after the co-optation of a suitable person by the 
cowov of magistrates the subsequent proceedings took place before the tribunal of the stratezus; but that 
whether the person nominated refused or accepted the office, the final decision, whether contirmation of 
an election or decision of a disputed nomination, was reserved for the prefect or his delegate, the epistra- 
tegus, Obsercationes quattuor in Pupyrum “ Rylands” ixxvit, in Mnemosyne, N.S., Lt (1923), 421-34, 

The University of Michigan in 1921 and 1922 acquired a fine collection of papyri from the archive of the 
gqrupheion of Tebtunix, The gem of the collection was a long roll, containing a register of the grdpheion, 
now P. Mach. 622, A. E.R, Boak, ina short note included in the Proceedénys of the American Philological 
Association (Liu, 1922, No.4; Zhe Grapheam of Tebtanis and Cercesuchon Ores), gives some account of this: 
and he has since published a longer article on it, in which, besides describing the papyrus and discussing the 
probletus it raises, he publishes Il. 1-19 of col. tof the verso, The papyrus is one of exceptional interest 
for the light it throws on the practice of the village gruphecu, and it is to be hoped that a complete publi- 
cation of it will not be too long delayed. The Aeagraphal of the Grapheion of Tehtunis and Kerkesouchon 
Ovos: Pap. Michigan 622, in Journal, 1X (1923), 164-7. 

REINACH's Code fiseed (on the Gnomon papyrus ; Jouraal, vit, 1922, 94f.) has been reviewed, in the 
form of an article, by G. GLorz, who makes some valuable suggestions of his own. In particular he gives 
anew explanation of ray Sto réraprov in Art. 44: it “sagit manifestement d'un quart & confisquer sur 
chacun des deux responsables.” Tov dv0=dpuporepar, “une locution de la langue courante qui annonce le 
grec moderne.” Un vode siscul de T Egypte romaine, in Journ, des Save. XX (1922), 215-24. Another review 
hy M. Besster appears in Mee. evit., LVI (1922), no, 1 (not accessible to me; see Aegyptus, Iv, 94, 
no, 2470), TH. LeNscHau reviews Stuart Jones's Fresh Light (Journal, vii, 1922, 94) in Phil, Woeh., 
XL, 1923, 1006-7 (some queer Inexactnesses ; even the title is misprinted as [rish Light). 

A very important work on the civil administration of Byzantine Egypt has been published by 
G. Bocrziarp, It does not perhaps add a great deal of new knowledge to what was already known, though 
Mile. Roturirarp’s discussions of single points are always instructive; but it is an invaluable collection 
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and statement of the available evidence, the more so since it deals mainly with the later period (from 
Justinian), on which GELZER’s well-known book dwelt more lightly than on the earlier Byzantine age, and 
goes into all the detaii of the machinery, whereas GELZER concentrated more on the main outlines. In 
some interesting and illuminating chapters Mlle. Rovinuarp paints a general picture of the shortcomings 
of the system and the economic misery of the country. Ladministration cirile de Egypte byzantine. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires [1923]. Pp. xi+243. Reviewed by P. Contarr (ev. de Phil., xivu, 1923, 171-5 ; 
laudatory ; a good sketch of the development). 

I owe to Mr. Baynes a reference to a Russian article by UspENsky on the papyri as materials for 
knowledge of the Byzantine administration. Yovaya strua unosya shchayu ozhivlenie ¢ istoriyu Vizanti, in 
Viz. Vrem., XX11, 1-12. 

Military history. H. 1. Bett, quoting from P. Lond. Inv. No. 2358 (an account from the Zeno archive), 
where of pecBurepa orTpariara. are twice mentioned, proposes the reading rois mpeaBu[répors orpatiwracs in 
P.S.I. vi, 627, 1. Who these “elder soldiers” were is‘ not clear. “The Elder Soldiers,” in Archie f. Pip., 
VII, 29. 

M. Hotteavx collects instances of the title #yepov trav to ré€ewy and, discussing it, states the objec- 
tions to the ruling view that thé last three words are the genitive of af Zw rdfers. Then, from Diod., x1x, 
¢, XXH, 1-3, he shows the correctness of LusquiEr’s theory that they are the genitive of of to rdfecy, 
officers “4 la disposition,” not on active service. HTEMQN TON EZQ TAZEON, in Lee. é. gr., XXXVv (1922), 
198-210. 

C. C. Epaar, quoting the Hadra vase 26234 in the Cairo collection, which mentions a man who was 
Toy o(@pato)pu(Adkey), remarks that the abbreviation proves the title to have been a common one. The 
date is probably early in the reign of Philopator ; hence the use of such titles gues back further than has 
often been supposed. Miscellanea, 1v, in Bull, Soc, Arch. d’ Alew., XTX (1923), 114-2, 

Topography. In an interesting article on P. Edgar 71 F. M. ABEL identifies various places mentioned 
in that document and gives a sketch map of the itinerary. Lu liste géugraphigue du papyrus 71 de Zénon, 
in Ree. biblique, Xxx (1923), 409-15. 

A. Auw identifies the Unyai of P.S.I. 406 with a place mentioned by Josephus, Avt., xt, 9, 2 (=260 tt, 
Niese). It was a predecessor of Herod’s foundation Antipatris. Pegai, in Z. d. Deutschen Pul.-Verein s, 
XLV (1922), 220-3. 

A. CaLDERINI devotes an article to Lycopolis as illustrated by the papyri and by other sources. An 
vnomasticon of the city is given. Nella patria di Plotino, Licopoli, in Aegyptus, 11 (1922), 255-74. 

A reference may here be given to a work which does not indeed concern our period but which may, 
retrospectively, be useful to students of Graeco-Roman Egypt. This is an elaborate monograph by Prince 
Omar Toussoun on the branches of the Nile, as illustrated by Arab authors. Mémoire sur les anciennes 
branches du Nil, époque arabe. (Mém. prés. @ la Soc. Arch, d Alex., 1, 2, pp. 65-213, 6 maps.) Reviewed by 
S. GRANDE (Boll. di Fil. Class., xx1x, 1922-3, 201-2) and A, CanpErint (Aegyptus, tv, 1923, 85-6). 

Chronology. I have been unable to see a work by F. W. Reap on this subject. I reproduce the rather 
curiously worded entry in Aegyptus, tv, 350, No, 3692 :—“‘ Reap F. W., Regaul Yeurs und eulendur Years 
in Egypt 1923 pagine 111-15” (qu. ni+15 2), 

H. I. Bert challenges GRENFELL’s revised reading of the dating clause in P. Hib, 84 (a). Tt appears that 
the year really is the 5th, not the 40th; and since this is an impossible date if Soter consistently reckoned 
his regnal years continuously with those of his satrapy, the number e must refer to the tenure by Mene- 
laus of the priesthood of Alexander. Ptolemy’s regnal year is therefore not mentioned. The Date of P. 
Hibeh 84 (u)= Mitteis, Chrest. 131, in Archiv f. Pup., vu, 27-9. 

In the possibly Alexandrian contract of loan published by H. I. Bei (above, § 3, p. 160) the month date 
is expressed by the P@ivovrus method, which BELL regards as one argument for its Alexandrian provenance, 
WILCKEN in this connexion calls attention to the occurrence of the same method in an inscription edited 
by Praumann, which PLauwany on other grounds regarded as probably from Alexandria, In Archiv f. 
Pup., Vu, 66. 

L, Houzarret continues his series of articles on Imperial datings. The titles of this last instalment 
are :—8, Didius Julianus und Septimins Severus. Anhang. Die Kuiserlisten ber Theophilus con Antiochia 
and Clemens Alerandrinus, in Klio, xvii (1923), 253-8. 

In a very important article on the puzzling chronology of the third-century emperors A. Stern deals 
first with the reigns Gallienus to Aurelian, He discusses the data, show 


ing their inconsistency and the 
impossibility of fitting the regnal years as given by datings into the 


actual period covered. He conjectures 
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that there were two and perhaps three systems: (1) official, giving 15 years to Gallienus, 3 te Claudius, 
7 to Aurelian, (2) unofficial : (a) 16 to G., 3 to C., 6 to A. (2) 16 to G., 2 to C., 7 to AL But i) and (4) are 
only certainly necessary in one case each. His theory seems very plausible, but it is hardly proved and his 
arguments are not always beyond cavil. He then deals with the other reigns, from Decius to Diucletian. 
At the end he gives a very useful table of regnal years. Zur Chronvloygie der rumischen Kaiser von Decins 
bis Diocletian, in Archiv f. Pop, Vu, 30 51. 

A. STEINWENTER proposes for the dating clause in CRum and SrernporFF'’s Aopt. Rechtsurk., no. 77, 
practically (except, correctly, ékrov for my méumrov) the same reading and restoration as mine in the 
Addenda to PREISIGKE’s Summelbuch, 1, 668, of which he did not know. 21 den Aviserdutrerungen unter 
Herakleivs, in Byz. Z., XX1V, 81-3. 


5. Socrat Lire, Epucarion, Economic History, NUMIsMATICS. 

Sveial life. H. 1. Ben, in a popular article, originally a lecture, traces the history of Hellenian in 
Egypt —it» permeation of the country under the early Ptolemies, its dilution by non-Hellenie influences, 
its apparent revival under the Romans, and its decline and eventual disappearance—from the beginning of 
the Macedonian period to the Arab conquest. Hellente Culture /n Egypt, in Journal, vii 1922), 139-45, 
Joveuers remarks on this subject in his article on the policy of the Lagids towards the natives have 
already been referred to above (§ 4, heading Polttieal und Military History, p. 162). Kenyoy’s article The 
Library of « Greek of Oxyrhynchus ($1, p. 148 above) is also very instructive in this connexion. 

An article in Finnish by L, O, TupEER on the intellectual life of Roman Egypt as revealed by the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri is inaccessible to me even did the language not constitute an impassable barrier. 
Oxyrhynkhos Evaita piirtetta Egyptin henkisesta elimista roomalaisujalla, in Historiallinen Aikakauskirja, 
Helsingfors, 1923, 1-14 of the off-print (see Aegyptus, IV, 233, no. 3402). 

G. LumBroso, ¢ propos of an inscription (epitaph on Machon), comments in a letter to Breccia on 
the rivalry which it reveals between Alexandria and Athens. In a letter preceding this he writes on the 
excesses (destruction of books and temples, ete.) of the triumphant Christians at Alexandria. (On the 
Alexandrian library see also § 4 above, p. 162.) In Bull. Soe. streh. d’Alew., N.S., Vv, 166-8, letters XLLX 
and L. 

WItcKEN in wlreAve f. Pap., vit, 104, mentions 4 Bonn dissertation by H. Scumrrz on Div hellenistisch- 
rimischen Stadtunlagen (* Teildruck 1921”) which should be very interesting but which I have been unable 
to nee, 

E. Breccra has published, with photographic views and plans, au article on some recently discovered 
baths near Alexandria, Dit aleun? bayni net dintorni @ Alessandria, in Bull, Sov. Arch. @ Ales, NS., 
y, 142-51. 

A, CALDERINE attempts to use the census returns and census lists preserved on papyrus as a ineans of 
throwing light on the composition of the fainily and family hfe generally. After giving a list of the extant 
documents he discusses such questions as the occupations, status, age of marriage of the persons concerned, 
age of paternity and maternity, relative ages of husband and wife, number of children, marriage of brother 
and sister, etc. The discussion is very interesting, but evidence so fortuitous, incomplete and of such 
unequal geographical and chronological distribution is a very uncertain guide, so that the results founded 
upon it are of limited application. La coimposiziune dellu famiglia secondo le schede di ceasimento dell 
Egitio romano. Pubbl. d. Universita Cattolicu del Saero Cuore, s. m1, Vol. 1, fase. 1. Vita e Pensiero, 
Milano, [1923]. Pp. 61. Reviewed by W. Scausart (Or. Lit.-Z., Xxvi, 1923, 444; “die Grundlage bleibt 
gi schmal; wertyolles findet man nur, wenn man alle Zeugnisse heranzicht”); two Italian reviews not 
accessible to me are referred tu in legyptus, IV, 356, no. 3815. 

G. Lusproso in letter xv to CALDERINI cites some curious parallels for the belief in the creation of life 
out of the earth (mud), and in letter xvi discusses an epigram (Anth. Pu/., xt, 363) which proves the cele- 
bration at Alexandria of the lampadodromia. Aegyptus, 11 (1922), 292-4, 

The lamented G. MOLLER notes the existence and discovery in Egypt of miniature pyramids, such as 
P. Lips. 30 mentions. dAyyptologische Randbemerkungen, in Archiv f. Pap., vit, 66. 

Education. J. G. MILNE edits a further ostracon from a lot originally published by him in Journ. Hell. 
Stud., xxviu. It shows that xv and vit of that series fit together ; it contains the same text as they. 
MILNE accepts the suggestion of C. Cookson that the text is an exercise in scansion. Wore Relies of Gruero- 
Egyptian schools, in Journ. Hell, Stud., xu01 (1923), 40-3. : 

I have referred above (§ 3, p. 161) to Boak’s publication of a Coptic syllubary, 
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al propos of a passage quoted from K. Prarcurer, G. Lomproso discusses the diarpat aodioray at 
Alexandria. Lettere al Signor Prof. Breccia, xuit, in Bull. Soe. Areh. @ Alec, NS. V, 105-7. 

Economic history. Ciccott’s Lineamenti (Journal, 1X, 1922, 108) has been reviewed by A. Picanto 
(Journ, des Sav., N.S., XX1, 1923, 84; “cette compilation, qui ne trahit aucun effort personnel de recherche 
ui de méthode, est cependant un manuel qui sera utile pour orienter les travailleurs”) and A. ANDREADES 
(Ree. &. gr, EXXV, 1922, 454-6 ; laudatory). 

SEGRE’s Circoluzione moneturiu (Journal, 1x, 1922, 108) is reviewed by C. Wessery (By:.-Vengr, Jahrb, 
iI, 1922, 427-8; laudatory; “jedenfalls eine wichtige Etappe auf dem schwierigen Wege, die antike 
Volkswirtschaft kermenzulernen ”). 

W. M. Frixpers Perris has published an article on the rise of prices in Roman Egypt, basing it on the 
materials collected by Seer. His article, though interesting, seeins to me to contain both dubious history 
and dubious economics ; he attributes to the “trades unions” more power than they possessed, and he 
appears to forget that wages are not the only factor in the determination of prices. The Rise of Prices (n 
Roman Egypt, in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 103-7. 

RostovTzeErr’s masterly work .{ Larye Estute has been everywhere received with praise. Reviews hy 
the following have come to ny notice: C. C. E[pear] (Journ. Hell. Stud., xum, 1922, 292-4; important ; 
laudatory on the whole but points out various oversights or misconceptions) ; W. L. WESTERMANN (CZs, 
Weekly, Xv1, 1923, 110-12; do.); H. I. Bety (Cluss. Rev., Xxxvir, 1923, 32-4); J. G. Mitte] (Journe/, 1x, 
1923, 129); F. Zcexer (Hist. Zectschr., XXX, 69-78) ; J. Partscu (Z. Sue.-St., XLIU, 1922, 564-7 ; inen- 
tions some fine Philadelphia rolls of 8.c. 179-173 at Freiburg, to be published in the third Series of Mite. 
aus d. Freib. Papyri); W. ScavBart (Or. Lit.-Z., Xxv1, 1923, 266-8; the book, despite various short- 
comings, belongs “zum besten, was iiber den Staat der Ptolemiier geschrieben worden ist”); M.A. Lever 
(Boll. di Pl. Class., XXX, 1923-4, 83); L.C. West (Cluss. Phi/., Xvitt, 1923, 95-6); N. Honnwer (Misée 
Belye, SXV1, 1922, 315-19) ; P. Cotuant (Rec. é. gr, XXXv, 1922, 467-72) 5 a short notice by WILCKEN in 
arehio f. Pap., vu, 74-5. 

In an interesting article on Philadelphus’s agricultural policy R. JonaxyNesen calls attention to the 
double sowing (8camopeiv) and three-months wheat in P. Edgar 27, which he illustrates from Theophrastus, 
Hist, Plantarum. Inter alia Theophrastus refers to double crops at Chaleia, an island belonging to the 
Rhodians, etc. JOHANNESEN thinks the King’s order in Edgar 27 may have been suggested by a scientist 
of the type of Theophrastus and have been intended as an experiment. Ptolemy Philadelphus und 
Setentifie Agriculture, in Closs. Phil., Xvut (1923), 156-61, 

C. C. Epcar, @ propos of some remarks of WitcKEN on the importation of Milesian sheep, quotes a 
passage from one of Zeno’s accounts proving the importation of Sicilian pigs; also a letter of Apollonius 
on the planting of pines, fur use and beauty. Miscellanen, v, in Bull. Soe. Arch. @ Alew., XIX (1923), 114-18. 

In this connexion I may mention that the first volume of ScHNEBEL’s work on Egyptian agriculture is 
now ready for press, and efforts are being made to raise a fund for its publication. It is greatly to be hoped 
that they will be successful. The subject is one of primary importance and exceptional interest, and the 
material bearing on it in papyri is unusually rich ; but no big systematic attempt had previously been 
made to deal with it. 

M. Rostovrzerr has published a paper (originally read at the Historical Congress at Brussels last 
year) on the crisis of the Roman Empire in the 3rd cent. It seems likely to be of considerable hnportance, 
but [ have unfortunately been unable, up to the present, to see it. Lu crise sociale et politique de VEmpire 
romein au IIL siecle apres J.-C., in Musée Belge, Xxvui (1923), 233-42 (see Aegyptus, tv, 348, no, 3665). 

G. M6uLER calls attention to evidence, in a Hieratic letter of the Nineteenth Dynasty at Cairo, for the 
existence at that period of a tax on donkeys, such as we know existed in the Graeco-Roman period. 
ilgyptologische Randbemerkunyen, in Archiv f. Pap., Vu, 65. 

F. Lot in a paper read at the Brussels Historical Congress dealt with the difficult question of the euput 
as a fiscal unit in the Byzantine taxation system. So far as I am aware this paper has not been published, 
and I am dependent for a knowledge of its contents on the summary issued in advance. From this it 
appears that Lor sought to establish that the evpué “représente une propriété fonciére ‘inoyenne’ et que 
sa base est assez large pour quelle puisse servir d’assiette & une contribution fonciére élevée.” It is to be 
hoped that the paper, whose title is Le “caput” fiscal du Bus-Empire, son étendue et su valeur tmposuble, 
will be published. 

Ni wmisnatics. G. F. HOt publishes a fine well-preserved bronze coin of Domitia, wife of Domitian, 
from Alexandria, which the British Museum has recently acquired. On the obverse is the head of Douitia, 
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on the reverse Elpyjvy S¢Baoryj. The year is the 11th, when there was a sudden change in style, with 
a great improvement in art and fabric. An Alexandrian Coin of Domitia, in Journal, vit (1922), 164-5. 

J. G. Minne analyses (except in section 1, by reigns) the coins found at Oxyrhynchus : (1) Ptolemaic ; 
(2) Augustus-Diocletian ; (3) Diocletian (post-reform)-Honorius (these also by mints); (4) Justinian- 
Heraclius. He mentions also those of the 5th cent. and the Arab ones. He points out the curious fact 
that under Constantine Egypt became a coin-importing country. One of the coins is from the London 
mint. In the 5th cent. the evidence reveals a complete economic collapse. The Coins from O.ryrhyachus, in 
Journal, ViIt (1922), 158-63. 

In the Mitt. d. nuns. Ges. in Wien, xv (1922), 164, appears, under the title Trichryson, a note of a 
lecture by W. Kupitscnen on P. Edgar 5 and Scuusarr’s article on it, 


6. Law. 


I may refer here to an article by 8. Pivano referred to more fully below, § 9. 

The year under review has witnessed the appearance of an important work. This is the 17th edition of 
R. Sonw’s classical Institutionen, Geschichte und System des rumischen Priratrechtes, revised by L. MitrEIs 
and edited by L. WENGER (Miinchen u. Leipzig, Duncker u. Humpblot, 1923. Pp. x +756). 

L. Apam reviews (Z. f. vergl. Rechtsw., L, 1922-3, 377-81) KouLeR and WENGER, Allgemeine Rechts- 
geschichte, 1 Hiilfte: Ordent. Recht u. Recht der Griechen und Romer. 

P, Krtcer calls attention to and reprints P. Oxy. xv, 1813 and 1814. Veue juristische Funde aus 
Agypten, in Z. Suv.-St., XLII (1922), 560-3, P, B. dues the same for the latter papyrus (Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., 
XXXII, 1922-3, 277-82). 

At the Brussels Historical Congress P. pE Francisct read a paper entitled Quelyues observations sur 
Vhistotre du testament conjonctif réciproque, which, from the suimmary, apparently touched on the papyrus 
evidence. While on the subject of inheritance I may refer to the Salsiliyeh parchment dealt with above 
(§ 3, p. 161). 

I know only from a review by P. DE FRanciscr (Aegyptus, tv, 1923, 337-8) an apparently very 
important article by J. Partscu on the publicity of sales of real property in Ptolemaic Egypt (“un 
primo tentativo di sistemazione dei principi regolanti la pubblicit&é dei contratti immobiliari sotto i 
Tolemei”). ParrscH thinks that the Ptolemies imitated “sistemi in vigore nelle citt& greche dell’ Asia 
Minore.” De Francisci gives the article high praise. Die griechische Publizitat der Grundstucksvertriige im 
Ptolemuerrechte, in Festschrift fiir Otto Lenel, Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1921. 

I have already dealt from the religious point of view with voy Woess’s very important work Das 
Asylwesen (see above, § 2, p. 154); but it was specially from the juristic side that the author approached 
the subject, and something must be said of it here. He inclines to think that the institution of asylum 
originated in dynastic times, though it perhaps fell into disuse under the Persians ; hence its appearance 
under the Ptolemies was at most a revival only. He traces the institution downwards, through the Roman 
period (when it diminished in importance but did not wholly disappear, to its revival in the Christian age. 
It was a symptom, on the one hand, of governmental tyranny, on the other, of the economic misery of the 
subject classes. As to details, he thinks state debtors and the Persians of the Epigone were excluded from 
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the benefits of asylum. In §7 he develops the theory that the dydypos clause means, “ean be arrested 
even in asylum.” In an appendix E. Scuwarrz publishes the Sacvuxds vépos mept rev mporgevyovray év 
éxxAnoia. In Appendix I von Woess collects the inscriptions voucerning asylum. Reviewed by 
V. ARANGIO-RvIz (Aegyptus, Iv, 1923, 332-6). 

The same author has also published an interesting article on personal execution and the cess’o bonorum. 
He holds that personal execution continued to the latest period, and indeed was probably at all times the 
normal method, for the reason that the conditions of the cess’v bonorum were such that for many persons 
they were inapplicable. “ Die cessio bonorum war von Haus aus nur bei nachgewiesenem Ungliicksfall... 
zugelassen” (p. 509 f.). People who could find no sureties (“die Masse der kleinen Leute also ”) were 
arrested on the institution of the process (p. 513 f.). But, further, Boru must be present in sufficient 
quantity. He uses throughout the evidence of papyri. Personalerekution und cessio bonorum im romischen 
Reichsrecht, in Z. Sav.-St., Xuiil (1922), 485-529. 

A work by A. J. Boys entitled Lu denuntiutio is cited in Aegyptus, 1v (1923), 


204, for a correction in 
P. Iand. 1, 9; but I am unable to see it. 
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Wassak’s Judihationsbefeh! (Journal, 1X, 1923, 109) is reviewed by O. LENEL (Z. Suc.-St¢., XLIH, 1922, 
567-74) and his Audlaye und Streithefestigung im Kriminalrecht der Romer (Stzgsber. Wien, Ak. CLXXXIV, 
1 Abh., Wien, 1917, 8°. Pp. 252. 8 Kr.) by A. Sremswenter (Vanes. Arit. Vierteljuhrssehr., 3 F., XX, 346- 
8&5; a few papyrus referencen). 

A. STEINWENTER, @ propos of P. Cairo Masp. U1, 67295, I, 1-31, 1, 1-25, discusses the question whether 
the libellus contradictorius was obligatory. He decides that ‘‘eme ausdriickliche Erklirung des Beklagten 
bei der Ladung, den geltend gemachten Anspruch bestreiten zu wollen” was legally uecessary (this was 
probably the dvry3,3diov of Woe. 53, 3), but libelld contrudictorii were optional. He also holds that the first 
was derived from classical-Greek and Hellemstic law, the second developed trom it, so that it was only 
mediately connected with Greek law. Libel/i contradictora, in Archiv f. Pup., Vu, 52-9. 

A work by 8. Cucra entitled Profil? del tirovinio fadustriide Wiiritta romano: ppt greca-tytizt) Napoli, 
Alvano, 1922. Pp. 113) is not accessible to me. See Aegyptus, IV, 107, no, 3114, 

San Nicoio's Schlussklausela (Journal, 1X, 1923, 110) has been reviewed by G. Lacrxen (Z. ceryl. 

Rechtsm., XL, 1922-3, 462-7; laudatory) and H. 1. BELL Jornal, 1x, 1923, 120 1s do... 


7. PALAEOGRAPHY ann DipLtomatic, 


W. Scnvusart centributes to the third edition of GERCKE aud NorDEN’s Eluletung on de Altertums- 
udssenschuft a chapter entitled Pupyrusknnde (1,9, pp. 27-65). In this very iuterestiug and instructive 
sketch of our subject he draws on the more strictly diplomatic and bibliographical part of his Etnfuhruny, 
but incorporates later material and ioedities his treatment in various ways. As specimens of editorial 
procedure he republishes one and edits for the first time two other papyri from the Berlin collection, to 
which I have already referred at the proper place above. In this article ScHUBART refers (p. 65) to an 
article of his own entitled Fregen und Aufyuben der Pupyrusschrittkunde (Z. d. Dentsehen Vereins fur 
Buchwesen und Schrifttum, 1, no. 5/6, 1918) which is inaccessible to me. 

In his bibliography in Sokrates (see below, § 9, p. 170) ScHuBart refers ¢p. 186) to an article hy 
H. Tpscuer entitled Von der Papyrusrolle zum Kodew (Arch. t. Buchbindere’, xx, Heft 3/4, 1920), which 
T am also unable to see. 

A. Mentz has published a suminary sketch of Greek aud Latin palaeography, makiny use of the papyri 
and particularly emphasizing the mutual relation and inter-action of Greek and Latin script. The text is 
given in continuous form, uninterrupted hy nutes aud references, which are collected at the cud of each 
chapter. There are no facsimiles, but many reproductions of single letters in their varying forms. Geschichte 
der griechisch-romischen Schrift bis zur Evfindung des Buchdruckes mit beweglichen Lettern, Leipzig, 1920. 
Pp. 155. Reviewed by F. Rortc (Hist. Veerteljuhrsschrift, XX1, 1922-3, 194-6; favourable). 

As part of a series entitled Avadia ad res italicns nedit ueri exquirendus in usum scholarum tostruete 
et collecta (Ostinelli, Como), L. Sco1apARELLr has published two very useful volumes. The first is a study 
of the Latin script in the Ruman period, im which large use is made of the papyri and other ducuments 
from Egypt. Tables of letter-forms are given, and there is a good bibliography (in which however there is 
the usual ample allowance of misprints in the English references). Zu serittura luting nell ety romund, 
1921, Pp. xi+208. 32 illustrations. 

The other is a handy and well printed collection of documents, including papyri and wax and bronze 
tablets from Egypt, inscriptions, tablets from Pompeii and Verespatak, ete. Doewmenti romant. 1923. 
Pp. xv +160, 

These two volumes seem admirably adapted to their purpose, and their usefulness will by no means be 
confined to the classes for whoin the series of which they form part is more particularly intended. Both 
are reviewed by A. CLAnpERrNi] (Aegyptus, Iv, 1923, 86-9) and the second hy O. Martry (Rev. Hist. de 
Droit, 4 Sér., 1, 1923, 308-10; favourable). 

A very useful and handy little booklet, with excellent plates, has been published by E. Kun» on the 
subject of ancient writing-materials. .utéhes Schreebyeriit, (Meisterwerke in Berlin.) Berlin, Julius Bard 
[1923]. Pp. 12. 12 plates. 

dD. Bassi gives an account of the activities of his Department during the period 1913-1923, LT Oficina 
det Papiri Ereolanesi dal 1913 al 1923, in Aegyptus, Iv (1923), 117-22. 

A careful study of the form of the ancient Greek letter has been published by Fr. X. J. Exuer. This 
work, which is a doctoral oesey eben for the Catholic University of America, covers only the period from 
the ard cent. B.c. to the ord of our era. It is classified under the following heads: Opening Formulas ; 
Closing Formulas; Date Formulas; Conventional Phrases. There is a general introduction on epistolo- 
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graphy. The various formulae are arranged in groups, the similar ones being placed together in chrono- 
logical order. The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter: A Study in Greck Epistologruphy. Washington, D.C., 
Catholic University of America, 1923. Pp. 141. Reviewel by W. M. Cauper i (73s. Ree, XXXVIUL, 
1924, 31). 

HaseBRoeEk’s Stgualement has been reviewed by O. LEvzE (Or. Lit.-Z., xxvt, 1923, 443-4: and M. ENGERS 
(Museum, Leiden, xxx, 1922-3, 78-9); and PREISIGRE’s Skuptopurene by A. STEINWLNTER J), Lit.-Z., XLT, 
1922, 260-2). 

WILCKEN points out that two hands alternate in the Elephantine scolia, Ber7. A7-Teete, vy, 2.56 tf In 
alrehty Sf. Pup, VU, 66. 

The last part of the New Palaeographical Society's Series IT contains two youd facsimiles of papyr1. 
One is P. Edgar 48, the epitaphs on Zeno’s hound ,Pl. 116), the other P. Fay. 87 =P. Lond. 825 (PL 117). 


8 LEXICOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


H. Lrerzaany reviews Moviton and Miniicay'’s Voeubulury of the Greek Testument (Z. nent. Wrss., 
XXIE, 1928, 155-6). 

PREISIGKE’S Fuchvorter has heen reviewed by H. WILLRICH ( Theol. Lit.-Z., XLVI, 1923, 248). 

G, LumBroso, in his 48th letter to BrEccrA, yuotes some passages from KoHEN’s translation of Polybiis 
on Egyptian names. Bull. Soc. Arch, d’ Ale, N.S., V, 112-3. W.SPIEGELBERG identities the name Kopoamis 
with Gie=w-H’pj. Kopoames, in Zectsehr. fo ay. Spr. LVUL (1923), 155, PREISIGKE’S Winenbuch has been 
reviewed by ALS. Hunt (Class, Rer., XXXVIL, 1923, 138-9), K. SerHE (G.G_A., CLXXXV, 1923, 227-30; some 
valuable remarks on acceutuation ; thinks it better to abstain from the accentuation of Egyptian names in 
Greek form, or at least to be very sparing im the use of accents), C. Wessety » By2.-Yeuyr. Jukrb., W. 1923. 
136), W. ScauBarr Or, Lit.-Z., XXVI, 1923, 206-9; some criticisins of plan but very appreciative, aud 
E. Kressuine (Phy, Woek., xii, 1923, 133-45 some corrections). 

G, LemBroso, in his 14th letter to CALDERINI, points out that the occurrence of the word onpacia in an 
inscription from Achoris published by LEFEBYRE illustrates its use on Alexandrian coins, degyptys, HI 
11922), 291, 

N. D. Coneman in a note on Vurk, ix. 49, 50, tries to prove, using papyrus evidence, that das =salted 
food, especially fish, His argument is not altogether convincing, but there may be sornething in his idea. 
Note cn Mark 1x 49, 50: A new meaning for ddas, in Journ, Theol. Stad., S819, 1922-3, B87-V6. 

On the analogy of drdpurpes in P. Lond. rv, 1338 a» * Mannschaft” 8. G. Mervari suggests that 
avSparodicpis in S. EpaRaEM Syet In Abrahein et Lrute, Vv, 437-40 Iis="i servi.” Vote puprrolugivhe, in 
Biblicuw, ut (1922), 451-4 (note 6, 

An interesting but not specially original volume has been published by H. G, Meecaas, the object of 
which is to illustrate from the Oxyrhynebus papyti the Linguage and thought, particularly the former, of 
the New Testament writers. Light rrom Ancient Letters London, George Allen and Unwin, 1923. Pp. 189. 
A short notice in Zines Lit. Suppl, July 12, 1923, p. 475. A review below. 

J. R. Masvrey, using papyrus evidence, collects instances of uncommon uses of prepositions in the New 
Testament. Cuuswid? Meanings for Prepositions in the Greek New Testament, 1 Evposrtor, SUIS (1923) 
453-60. 


gy, Generat Works, BrpetogRaeHy, MIsckELLANgous Noves on Papyres Texts, 

In a review of Scuupart’s Elafihruny Vo ARANGIO-RUIZ praises the work, but deprecates the large 
amount of space devoted to literary papyri. Cn nnoco manuale di Pupiroloyia, in Atene e Roma, N.S., 10 
(1922), 283-6. The work is also reviewed by L, Wexcer (D. Lit.-Z., XLII, 1922, 289-97. 

A hearty welcome must be given to a second edition, revised and incorporating recently published 
mnaterial, of SCHUBART’s excellent work Bin Juhrtunsend am Nd. Berlin, Weidinann, 1923. Pp, sss +144, 

ul a . 
4 plates, 35 illustrations in the text. This well-produced and in every way attractive book should have a 

a By ; ase ie 
wide sale, and it iy to be regretted that it has not Leen translated into English. 

A new edition (the fourth) has also appeared of A. DEIssMANN’s great classic Licht com Osten (Tubingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1923. Pp. xvil+447, 83 illustrations in the text). [t is unnecessary to enlarge on the merits 
of a work sv well known and in such constant use. It is sufficient to say that the whole volume has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and that much material published since the appearance of the 
last edition has been incorporated into it. An English translation is, T believe, being prepared. Reviewed 
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by H. A. A. Kennepy (Expos. Times, Xxxtv, 1922-3, 415-16), W. M. Canper (Class. Rev., xxxviti, 1924, 
29-30), and H. Lisrzmann (Z. neut. Wiss., xxtt, 1923, 155). 

A. S. Hunt, in an interesting article, sketches the history of the Graeco-Roman branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Society and its services to papyrology. Twenty-Five Years of Papyrology, in Journal, Vil 
(1922), 121-8. 

PREISIGKE'’S Antibes Leben is reviewed, with high praise, by A. BERGER (Z. vergl. Rechtsw., L, 1922-3, 
399-400), A. C[ALDERINI] reviews Minticay’s Here and There umong the Papyri (Journal, 1x, 1923, 112), 
in Aegyptus, IV (1923), 220-1. 

H. Blo.gEstEry] reviews two lectures which are inaccessible to me. One is by M. ENGERS on Papyro- 
loyie en Oude Geschiedenis (a lecture at the University of Amsterdam) ; the other one by D. CoHEN on 
De Grieksche papyrologie en hare beteekenis voor de kennis der antieke beschavingsgeschiedenis (a lecture at 
Leyden). Reviews in Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, XXXVIII (1923), 128-31. 

R. C. Horn publishes a popular article entitled Life and Letters in the Pupyri (Class. Joura., XVM, 
1922, 487-302). 

A work of a general character on the papyri was published in 1919 by J. Herrrova (Pokludy egyptskych 
hrobu. Z dejin papyru a papyrovych nilezu. Praha[Prague], 1919. Pp. 64), and was reviewed by F, HoFr- 
MEISTR (Listy Filol., xuv1, 1919, 358-9), but book and review are alike beyond my reach. See Aegyptus, 1V, 
347, no. 3633. 

A. CaLpERINr has published a paper read at the Brussels Historical Congress, in which he makes 
proposals for an institution to centralize papyrological studies. He refers to the example set by Aegyptus. 
Comment procéder & une orgunisation pratique pour Vétude des matériaux papyrologiques, in Aegyptus, IV 
(1923), 190-6. 

A. E. R. Boak gives a brief account of the papyrus collection of the University of Michigan, mentioning 
specially the more important literary and theological papyri and the two chief collections, The Cri versity 
of Michigan Collection of Papyri, in Aegyptus, Iv, 38-40. 

CaLvDERINI calls attention (Aegyptus, Iv, 217-18) to an article by H. HENNE which seeins to be of con- 
siderable importance but is inaccessible to me. In it he gives an account of the Graux papyri, so called 
because they were bought out of funds left for the purchase of papyri by the late Charles Graux to the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. The two which HENNE deals with provide new evidence for the depopulation of 
Egypt (the Fayyfm) in the first century of our era. Papyrus Grae, in Bull. Inst. Sr. Arch. Orient., XX 
(1923), 189-214, 2 plates. 

G. Rovi-LarD has done a great service in compiling and publishing a classified list of the published 
papyri of the Vienna collections. She gives first a bibliography of publications, then a list of the single 
papyri arranged in classes, finally a table of contents. Les papyrus grees de Vienne: Inventaire des 
documents publiés, in Rev. d. Bibliothéques, jan.—mars, 1923. Pp. 92. Reviewed by D. Bassi (Aegyptus, 
IV, 338-9). 

Ss. DE Ricct has published another instalment of his admirable Bulletin Papyrologique (v, 1913-1922 ; 
in Rev. ét. gr., XXXVI, 1923, 66-114), which may, without exaggeration, be described as a model of what a 
bibliography should be. 

ScHuBart continues his bibliography (Papyrusforschung) in Sokrates: Jahresb. d. Phil. Veretns, XLVUt 
(1922), 181-94. ; 

D. past has published a bibliography of the papyrological articles in the Kir. Fil. Class. during the 
50 years 1872-1922. Papirologia greca e latina, in Riv. Fil, Class., L (1922), 133-5. 

Reference should also be made to the very complete and well-arranged bibliography in the Byz. Zeitschr. 
— will frequently be found of service to papyrologists. B.Z., xxiv (1922-3), 133-295, 
ser TaNy aye ltr gn by hi the Chey of Turn whi be eis the 

seats: ‘ aoe : pyrology, particularly on its juristie side. Gli stud? di papirologia 
giuridica e la scienza italiana, in Aegyptus, 1v (1928), 245-82. 

E, BAuNES publishes suggestions and notes on various papyri, viz.: WILcKEN, Chrest, 497 =Grenf. 
67; Mirreis, Chrest. 29=Taur. 13 ; 19=Oxy. 37; 80=Flor, 61; 106=B.4. U7, 1146; 311=Eleph, 2 A : 
der Werkstatt des Horsaals (Stzgsber. Wien. Ak., cxevul, 6. Abb., Wien 1922), 27-36 ; 4 GR oa bli sis 
suggestions and notes on P. Giss. 22, 76, 47 and Mryer, Jur. Pa Loc AS oe Ee “~ 

; ) ‘ R, dur. Lap. 14 (=Oxy. 1467). Animadversiones in 
Papyros nonnullas Graecas, in Mnemosyne, N.S. u1 (1928), 415-20. A. Winnett in th f 
notes Zu griechischen Inschriften und Papyri (Anz. Ak. d. Wiss, Wien, Ph.-hist. K] 1992 na a se 
: ota : . KL, , XV-3 
pp. 42) deals (pp. 40-2) with the well-known Germanicus edict in the Berlin collection, in neh te 
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mysterious combination evuromaperta has hitherto defied all attempts at elucidation. Tle explans it 
convincingly a8 ¢evy bromaparia: “meine Wirksamkeit ist an allen Segnungen der Herrschaft ihrer 
Gottlichkeit nur ta unteryeordnetem Musse beteiligt.” 8. G. Mercart in CU P.R. 30 proposes Geoddyov in 
place of eddoyov as the epithet of St. John the Evangelist. Vote pupirologiche, uv Biblica, 111 1922), 451-4, 
note 5. 

10, MIscELLANEOUS AND PERSONAL. 


It is welcome news that the third Heft of Vol. tof the Hamburg Papyri is in the press and indeed is, 
I understand, nearly ready. WESSELY is autographing the second volume of HopPNer’s Offeaburangscauber, 
T learn from Dr, E. Dieut of Riga that O. KRUEGER, an assistant at the Hermitage, is preparmg an editien 
of all the papyri in various collections in Russia. 

STEINWENTER and OxErRTEL have started an “ Arbeitsstitte fiir Papyrulogie” at Graz; and WESTERMANN, 
who is now at the Columbia University of New York, is training a papyrologist there aud hopes to 
organize a group of workers in the field. He is himself working at the Cornell papyri. 

Papyrology has sustained au irreparable loss in the death from pneumonia, on 8 February of this year, 
of Fr. PREISIGKE. Cuming to the study comparatively late in life, he threw hunself mto it with marvellous 
energy and endurance. His excellent edition of the Strassburg papyri shows his skill as an editor of 
unpublished material, while his monographs on the municipal magistracies, on banking, on the inscription 
of Scaptopara, on the divine “fluid,” ete., revenl a wide range of knowledge and interest and the capacity 
for working out a long argument and presenting a thesis with plausibility. His own adininistrative experi- 
ence gave his researches on ancient administration a special authority, though no doubt it sometimes led 
him to attribute to ancient practice a consistency and degree of systern which it lacked. But it is a» the 
compiler of such invaluable works of reference as his Berichtiyungstisten, Sammelbuch, Fuchororter, and 
sVamenbuch that he established his strongest claim on the gratitude of papyrologists. His eagerly-awaited 
index of words is already in the press, and it is greatly to be hoped that it will be possible to publish this 
work, That would indeed be the best tribute which his colleagues could pay to his memory. (See below. 

A memorial volume in honour of JeEaN Lesquier has been published. It includes a biography by 
P, Jov@vet, an account of the funeral obscquies from the Zerocien, notices by various friends, and a 
bibliography. Jean Lesguier (1879-1921): Hommages a st Mémotre recuedlees par ses amis. Listeux, 
E. Moriére, 1923. Pp. 68. 

L. WENGER has published a lengthy and important memoir of Mirren. Ledwiy Mitte’s wud sein Werk. 
Wien, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky ; Leipzig, G. Freytag. Pp. 82. Photograph. Other obituaries of lin have 
been published by P. Koscuaker (Ber. %b. Verh. d. Suchs. Ak. d. Wiess., Ph.-hist. K1, rxxtv, 1922, 21-9, 
P. VixoGraborF (Journal, vill, 1922, 258-9), and J. Partsuu (Z, Sar.St, xii, 1922, v-xyxx1). 

Wicken publishes obituary notices of Drens, Roperr, Mirrets, Nicove, Lesgtier, Tu. Rett, aud 
Mo.ter. It appears that the second part of Reri’s Gewerbe was almost complete when he died. 

B. ScHwarz published a short article on WiLcKEN’s career and work in honour of his sixtieth birthday 
(Letpziyer Tageblatt, Wed., 20 Dec., 1922). 


Finished March 1924. 
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FRIEDRICH PREISIGKE 


By the death, on 8 February last, of FrimepRIcH PREISIGKE, honorary professor at Heidelberg, papyro- 
logy, which in recent years has had to deplore the deaths of such scholars as Jean Maspero, Plaumann, 
and Lesquier, has suffered another irreparable loss. Preisigke belonged to a class of scholar little represented 
in papyrological studies and rarer in Germany than in this country —the unacademic, non-professional 
researcher, who studies his subject only in the leisure left from professional duties. Born at Dessau in 
1856, he entered the postal service, to which his father also had belonged, and after serving at Magdeburg, 
Berlin, and Hamburg, he returned in 1893 to Berlin, where he took up the study of papyri and eventually 
gained his doctorate with an acute and important work entitled Stddtisches Beamtenwesen im rumischen 
Agypten (Halle, 1903). In details the conclusions there stated have been corrected by subsequent research, 
but the little treatise still retains an acknowledged place in the literature of the subject, and at the time of 
publication it marked a very noteworthy advance in knowledge. 

Preisigke was later removed to Strassburg as AuiserTicher Telegruphendirektor, and there he remained 
till the end of the war and the consequent loss of Strassburg. His residence there afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of studying the till then mainly unpublished Strassburg collection of papyri, of which he edited the 
non-literary documents ((riechische Pupyrus...cu Strussburg, Band 1, Leipzig, 1912; Band 11, Leipzig, 1920). 
The second volume, owing to the loss of the province, had to remain incomplete, containing only such 
documents as had been finally edited before the French occupation. His edition of these papyri is described 
by no less an authority than Wilcken as “one of the soundest and most sterling achievements in this field”; 
and it is indeed astounding that a busy official should have been able, in his spare time, to undertake the 
severe and exacting work involved in editing so successfully documents of this kind, Another work of the 
same class was his Griechische Urkunden des Agyptischen Museums 2 Kairo (Schr. d. Wiss. Ges. in Strass- 
burg, 8. Heft, Strassburg, 1911), an edition, on a less elaborate scale, of a number of papyri at Cairo. 
A further work, undertaken in collaboration with W. Spiegelberg, who edited the Demotic texts, is Die 
Prinz-Jouchim-Ostruka: Griechische und demotische Beisetzunysurkunden fir Ibis- und Falkenmumien aus 
Ombos (Schr. d. Wiss, Ges. in Strassburg, 19. Heft, 1914). The commentary on these texts, in which Preisigke 
deals at length with administrative and other questions, is particularly valuable. 

To most men situated as Preisigke was these volumes would have been labour enough, but they formed 
only a part of his amazing output. He devoted himself specially, on the one hand, to the study of ancient 
administration and economics, a subject which his own experience made very attractive to him and enabled 
him to treat with peculiar authority, and, on the other, to the production of works of reference, very 
necessary now that papyrological materials are so numerous and widespread. To the former class belong 
his bulky volume Girowesen tm griechischen Agypten (Strassburg, 1910), an exhaustive study of Graeeo- 
Egyptian banking still valuable as the most comprehensive work on the subject but vitiated in many 
respects by a misunderstanding of certain documents used in evidence, and his monograph on the Seapto- 
para inscription, Die Inschrift von Skaptopurene in ihrer Beziehung zur kaiserlichen Kanzlei in Rom (Schr, 
d, Wiss. Ges. in Strussburg, 30, Heft, 1917), as well as some elaborate articles in periodicals, like his study 
of P. Teb. 5 (Die Friedenskundgebung des Konigs Euergetes If, in Archic f. Pupyrusforschung, V, 301-16) 
and his very important discussion of the Graeco-Roman record office for landed property (Das Wesen der 
BiBrwoOyKn eyxtHoewr, in Alio, xit, 402-60). In dealing with matters of this kind he had no doubt the 
detects of his qualities, for that acquaintance with modern practice which made him so valuable an inter- 
preter of ancient analogies sometimes led him to attribute to the Graeco-Roman administration a degree 
of method and consistency which is doubtless attained in the German bureaucracy but which seems im- 
probable in ancient times; but his treatment was always suggestive and not infrequently illuminating. 

He cast his net more widely in a slim yolume contributed to the series dus Vatur und Geisteswelt, 
of which it formed No, 565. In this voluine (Antibes Leben nach den dgyptischen Pupyri, 1916) he surveyed, 
in a brief but interesting sketch, the daily life of Graeco-Ruman Egypt. 

To the second class of work belongs a whole series of undertakings, in which perhaps Preisigke rendered 
to papyrology services of more permanent value than in any other sphere. These are: Fuchwiirter des 
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offeatlichen Verwultungsdienstes Ayyptens (Gottmygen, 1915), a handy and useful, though not exhanstive, 
list of technical terms in Greek papyri, with explanatious and references; Berichtiguagsliste der Urie- 
chischen Pupyrusurkunden aus dyypten Strassburg, 1913-22), a collection of the published, with many 
unpublished, corrections to papyrus texts: Swmamelbuch Griechischer Crknuden ans Aqupten, x collection 
of Greek texts of all kinds (papyri, mscriptions, ostraca, ete.) published in periodicals and other places 
unprovided with an exhaustive index (of this series two volumes had appeared before Premizke’s death, the 
first consisting entirely of texts, the second of indexes to them; aud Mewerbuck: Heidelberg, 1922), au 
index of personal names in the Greek papyri, ostraca, mscriptions, etc, from Egypt. A word-index to 
published papyri was already in the press at the time of the author's death, and it is much to be hoped 
that it will be possible to complete the printing of this invaluable work. 

After the loss of Strassburg Preixigke removed to Heidelberg, where he was appviuted honorary 
professor and where he organized a Papyrus Institute. To the series of monographs published by this he 
himself contributed two volumes, the tirst entitled Vom yuttlichen Flaidiim nach uygyptischer Ansehauuny, 
the second, continuing the thesis of the first, Die Gotteskrurt der frithehristlichen Zeit, In these he veutured 
outside the sphere most familiar to him, and despite the learning and ingenuity displayed I cannot think 
the results wholly successful. 

Even the list of works specified above is by no ineans exhaustive. Preisigke’s energy was indeed 
amazing, and had he been spared he would doubtless have enriched the science of papyrology with yet 
further valuable publications He had not the philological equipment nor even, perhaps, the critical 
instinct which would entitle him to be called a great scholar, but he was certainly a scholar of immense 
industry and enthusiasm and of considerable acumen, and his services to papyrology can hardly be over- 


estimated. 
H. I. Bert. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Society’s excavations at El-Amarnah closed down on February 26th, not 6th as 
stated in our last number. An exhibition of the antiquities found will take place in London, 
probably early in July, in rooms at Burlington House kindly placed at our disposal by the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


Preliminary reports of the excavations at El-Amarnah will appear in the combined 
Parts 111 and 1v which will be issued in the autumn of this year. Those who feel inclined 
to lament the lack of plates in the present number will then find themselves amply com- 
pensated, for both these reports and Mr. Winlock’s important article on the Seventeenth 
Dynasty royal cemetery at Thebes will be profusely illustrated with collotypes. 


M. Henri Munier asks us to announce that he is preparing for next year a catalogue, by 
authors’ names, of all the works in the Bibliotheque du Musée égyptien in Cairo, of which 
he is librarian. He adds, “ Pour répondre au désir et au plan de M. Jean Capart, il serait & 
souhaiter vivement que toutes les bibliothéques égyptologiques suivissent cet exemple: de 
la sorte VInstitut de Bibliographie établi par le savant belge 4 Bruxelles pourrait, par le 
dépouillement de tous les catalogues, éditer, d’une facon plus rapide et plus complete, le 
Manuel de Bibliographie qui rendrait tant de services a tous les égyptologues.” 


At the fifth Congrés des sciences historiques, held at Brussels in 1923, a provisional 
committee was appointed to deal with the establishment of a new periodical for Byzantine 
studies. We are now asked by this committee to announce that the first number of this 
periodical, which will be called Byzantion, will appear in October of this year. The journal 
will hereafter be issued twice yearly, and will contain original articles, reviews, and biblio- 
graphies of Byzantine publications. Manuscripts, which may be submitted in almost every 
European language—though some of these will eventually appear in French translation— 
should be sent to the editor, 12, rue Royale, Brussels. 


Professor Sethe will, we hope, forgive us for announcing, without asking his permission, 
that he is about to issue an entirely new edition of Erman’s useful Aegyptische Chrestomuthie. 
It will contain, we understand, a complete text of Sinuhe and of the Westcar Papyrus, 
together with considerable portions of the Eloquent Peasant and a number of unpublished 
hieroglyphic and hieratic inscriptions. Printing is to start at once, and those who wish for 
copies of this book, which should be invaluable for class work, should write to Professor 
Sethe, Agyptische Abteilung des Staatsmuseum, am Lustgarten, Berlin C2. The price 
will be about 5 gold Marks (roughly 5/-). 


Professor Olmstead sends the following note on a point in his article Near-East 
Problems, in Journal, vu, 223 ff— 


Since writing the above, I have examined the Khian cylinder seal mentioned on p. 225 
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in company with Professur T. George Allen of the University of Chicago, and he has sent 
me the following note : 

“The cylinder seal of Khian preserved at the Art Institute, Chicago, has the permanent 
registration number 94.1280, Its lower end, of uncertain length, is lost. The part preserved 
reads, according to my collation: ‘King of Lower Egypt, lord of the Two Lands, lord...life 
of the people (of Egypt) [or ‘that the people (of Egypt) might live,’ or perhaps, as 
suggested in my Handbook, ‘life in the presence of Khian’]...King of Upper Egypt, who 
increased...in [his] body...8-wsr-(n)-r6 son of Ré¢, of [his] body....’ 


“The writing ae (sic) is probably intended for t/-wy, ‘the Two Lands.’ Tf read 


instead as mt without determinative, it might do for ‘vassals’ or even for ‘love,’ but it 
would be highly abnormal for mry-t, ‘eibankment, shore, dyke. This last word, in a more 
natural writing, 1s actually used of the Syro-Palestinian coast in the annals of Tuthmosis IIT 
(Urk. 1v, 729). It would be attractive to read it here; but both the writing and the second 
nb, not shown in Pier’s copy, which might then be either ‘lord’ again or the modifier ‘all,’ 
are against it.” 

As supplement to p. 232, we may add a reference to the newly published inscription of 
Tukulti Ninib, or as probably we should now say, Tukulti Urta I, ef: LUCKENBILL, 4.J.S.L., 
XXXIX, 61 ff. In the beginning of his reign, he tells us, he was forced to meet an attack 
of the Hittites from the Euphrates crossing (SCHROEDER, Keilschrifttecte aus Assur, U1, 
no. 61, 23), With this is in some way to be connected the letter fragment (A.Bo. 11, 7+) 
from Dudhalia to Tukulti Urta, ef LUCKENBILL, loc. cit. 

In an earlier number of this Journal, vin, 45 ff, Sidney Smith has anticipated my 
location of Kissuwadna with Cilicia and of the Shamri river with the Sarus. He is wrong 
in identifying Atania with the Atun of Sargon and Aruna with the Arinna of Tiglath 
Pileser I. The latter is in Musri, only a few miles from Nineveh (OLMSTEAD, J.A.O.N,, 
XXXVII, 179, n. 29, where the reference to the Hittite treaty should be deleted). The current 
identification of the former with Tyana (OLMSTEAD, Sargon, 83) is not proved by the 
finding of the Midas inscription at Tyana (MyrREs, Liverpool Annuals, t, Pl. XIII), for Atun’s 
king Matti allied himself to Mita-Midas. 


1 The two lower signs are very roughly made. 
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Les figurines funéraires egyptiennes. By Lovts SPELEERS. Pp. 188, 46 plates and 5 sketches. Brussels: Sand 
(for the Fondation Universitaire de Belgique). 1923. Ree CeCe Renee 
Monsieur Louis Speleers has the pen of a ready writer, and has now added ps 7 : s aes : eee 

on the archaeology of Egypt and Western Asia that he has lately produced, pe ; eee : eae Ls whee 

specially interested in Suvabti-figures, and has studied them in many maar ssl : i ete is , 

where his chief, M. Capart, has in the last pond sae a eee aie fs r se ae 

worthy of Belgium. His book is therefore valuable as the re 2 hoe ae bie AC Spoleens* 
catalogue, naturally, of all the funerary figures in half-a-dozen of sake . ee ; ae oe Fell 
as he says, overload his work with all the inscriptions that belong o the a ne . eo nw 

He wishes his hook to be readable, and not unwieldy. As it is not an official catalogu of y i 

ind i $ s concerned, this is no doubt the best course to pursue. Otherwise one wou 
ae cn . ene aa the fee, An official catalogue, which must at times be unreadable by any 
t scientific researchers, is in quite a different case. _ : _ he 
bu The present reviewer is himself specially aes SRA Aaria et ba es ie alae Heo ite 
se i e British Museum. Since the publicatio : st Budg ; 

Ba vapres Mee article of 1896 in the PS.BA., and Prof. Newberry’s — es the cee 

on Tord Northampton’s excavations in the Theban Necropolis, little that is sary. ee has oa ie = 

specially on Sauabtis, though of course there is much information to be gleaned ies as ees ie a 

archaeological excavations, such as our own of the Egypt Exploration Society, an a of a hee 

Petrie, Garstang, and Reisner, and their colleagues. M. Speleers sketches the history of the ie a aan 

the Middle Kingdom, when it first appeared, to the Thirtieth Dynasty, when to all intents an aie i ; 

disappeared. He explains its confused origin in both the mummiform statuettes of the decease = : 
wooden model figures of servants that were placed in the tomb. He treats of the text of the sixth Chapter 
of the Book of the Dead and its variants. He describes the chief types of the different periods and goes 
into the necessary detail with regard to the objects represented as carried by the ecnabe, such as the ta 
the basket, and so forth. He illustrates his book with nearly fifty photographs of Sauabtis from t : 
collections at Brussels, Berlin, the Louvre, Leyden, Hildesheim, Gower Street, and Oxford. And in several 
summary sketches he indicates graphically the main differences in the detailed appurtenances of the sauabt? 
= pore tne of funerary figures, there is no doubt that they were still used in early Ptolemaic 

times, and even in Roman days we have the strange blue, green, and yellow glaze figure of “Soter, a sailor w 

(CWTHPNAVTHC), which is probably a Savabdi and certainly Roman, in the British Museum (No. 3807 69). 

Speleers does not mention this interesting object, the latest of its kind known, He does mention the 

mould for a sauabéi-figure, B, M., No. 50667 (p. 18), but does not note that it is probably of Ptolemaic 

date. He mentions the extremely interesting faience figure with the head of a Greek found at Sakkaérah, 
and published by Maspero in Annales, 1902, which is certainly pre-Ptolemaic but after the Twenty-sixth 

Dynasty. The Apis-headed figure at Brussels which he publishes (Pl. 40) is of about the same date— 

about fifth century B.c.—unless indeed it is early Ptolemaic. There is no doubt that Dr. Birch was wrong 

in saying (Alnwick Catalogue, p. 246) that “after the 26th dynasty they [the Sauabtis] appear to have 
been discontinued, as none of a later age have been discovered,” though in his note on p. 3 M. Speleers 
says “nos constatations confirment aussi l’opinion de ceux qui prétendirent quaprés la XX Ve dynastie 

il n’y a plus de figurines (Comme S. Birch, Catalogue, etc., p. 246),” while on p. 63 he admits them until the 

Thirtieth ; “‘aprés cette période, elles tombent en désuétude.” 

The Middle Kingdom figures in our museums are of great interest. There is little doubt that most of 
them date towards the end of the period, and with some it is, as usual, hard to decide whether they should 
be classed as late Middle Kingdom or early Eighteenth Dynasty. Such an one is the sauabt? of Rensenb, 
found by Peet at Abydos, of which there is an example in the British Museum (No. 49349), and another at 
Brussels, illustrated by Speleers on Pl. 8. As I have said in my Anelent History of the Near East, p. 24, 
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n. 1, this Sawabti, which is of Thirteenth Dynasty date, might but for the Middle Kingdom conceit of 
cutting off the legs of the animal-hieroglyphs in the inscription, to prevent them running away, be regarded 
as of the early Eighteenth Dynasty. Such objects are a valuable weapon in the hand of those who, like 
myself, do not believe in Prof, Petrie’s long chronology, but prefer that which is generally accepted. ‘One 
cannot suppose that Rensenb’s wshabti is five or six hundred years older than the Eighteenth Dynasty.” 
An interesting figure in the Ashmvlean (Speleers, Pl. 9) is possibly of the Twelfth Dynasty. The British 
Museum possesses, besides No. £9349, at least five other Middle Kingdom stone sauubtis, Nos. 8862, 30037, 
32556, 36435, and 49418, all exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Room, case 138, Of these, two or three are 
probably of the Twelfth Dynasty, others Thirteenth-Seventeenth. Of early Eighteenth date we have those 
of IpuSere (No, 32557), the priest Euwi (24390), Nos. 51818-19, and the magnificent statuette of king 
Amosis I (32191), besides others. It is impossible to believe that more than two or three centuries separate 
them from the Twelfth Dynasty. M. Speleers’ Pl. 21 is of this type. Of wooden figures there are several, 
notably that with the imeh-inscription of Senbi, presented by Dr. Gardiner. 

M. Speleers gives a satisfactory series vf pictures of typical Sawabtis of the fully developed Eighteenth- 
Nineteenth Dynasty style, including Puyemré¢s (Pl. 14), but then his interest seems to tail off somewhat. 
We can find no mention, and no picture either, uf the remarkable and curious alabaster sauabtis of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, with their rude pebble shapes and their crude decoration in green wax-paint. 
M. Speleers has apparently forgotten all about them. Then the types of the Twenty-sixth Dynast) can 
hardly be said to be described at adequate length. Possibly they bored M. Speleers with their monotony. 
But they are often very fine things. : 

To my mind the author has not devoted anything like enough space to types and makes. The fine 
wooden sauubtis of the Eighteenth Dynasty hardly appear. He mentions the bronze Sauabti (of the same 
date) as a great rarity, and instances the British Museum and other collections as possessing specimens, 
but does not mention the finest of all, probably the rarest and finest Suuabt/ known, the great bronze figure 
exhibited by Lord Carmichael at the Burlington Club’s show, in 1921, and described by Prof. Newberry 
and myself in the catalogue. 

M. Speleers is most interested in the tools and uther appurtenances of the sauvbti-tigure. In his 
analysis of these he has done most useful work, and has pointed out new facts, such as the representation 
of the brick-mould in addition to the baskets, vases, etc. (p. 49, Pls. 23, 24). The dead man might there- 
fore be expected to make bricks in the next world: a very menial occupation ; but no doubt it was wisest 
to be prepared for unpleasant contingencies! The author's sketches 4 and 5 are valuable as collecting the 
various types of the sacks, bags, pots, yokes, etc. of the savabtis, and sketch 3 emphasizes the differences 
between “la houe et le hoyau”; but we cannot admire sketches 1 and 2, which had better have been 
re-drawn by a more practised hand. In the “get up” of the figures he does not seem to notice, judging by 
his description (“leur barbe (de dieu ou de momie) est indiquée par quelques traits obliques et paralléles,” 
which are not accounted for), that the beard was plaited. The god’s beard, turned up at the end, does not 
appear on the sauabtis till the Saite period. M. Speleers speaks always of the “fouet,” whereas it seems 
very probable that the object so called is when in the hands of an Osirian in reality the dadunisterdum, as 
Prof, Newherry maintains. But in later times it was undoubtedly confused with the task-master’s whip 
as a sign of authority. 

That brings us to the matter of the “surveillants.” Mr. Quibell showed in 1896 at the Ramesseum, as 
M. Speleers states, that one in ten of an average box full of Seuabtis is a reis, wears the apron of the living, 
and carries a whip. A woman’s savab¢is had of course female reises ! (Pl. 26). At the same time it is not to be 
supposed that every suuabti in the costume of the living is to be regarded as a reis. It became the fashion 
after the iniddle of the Eighteenth Dynasty to represent men and women of place and worth in their gala 
costume worn in life, a fashion that persisted till the Twenty-Second Dynasty, and occurs, but very rarely, 
under the Twenty-Fifth and early Twenty-Sisth (Brit. Mus. 32932). Then it disappears, as M. Speleers 
says; but it ix not correct to say that it was absolutely unknown under the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty. 

M. Speleers mentions Reisner’s remarkable royal Sauabtis from the Sudan, and so is commendably 
up-to-date. 

The word sauabti M. Speleers thinks meant originally “corvéable,” or practically “labourer,” rather 
than “answerer” or any other of the equivalents proposed for it, and connects it with a word in the 
Dahshtr decree of the Sixth Dynasty, published by Bonhardt, Zedtschr. 7. ag. Spr., XL11, 5, which he reads 


nng| Q, and translates “corvéable,” though it is highly unlikely that at that time f i] would appear 


23—2 


1 
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without IN al A would be de rigueur, and the word must be xj OQ. His view therefore can 


hardly be maintained. Certainly it looks as if it were in later days, when the word became sauabti, 
generally regarded as connected with ué3b, and as meaning “answerer” or “representative.” Speleers gives 
analyses of the various versions of the sixth Chapter of the Book of the Dead, from the earliest to the 
latest forms. The list of variants on p. 105 is useful. 

The author is not always quite careful enough in his citations. On p. 7, n. 2, I cannot identify the 
reference to Proce. Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. vit, p. 54: there is nothing on that page about Sauabtis. On p. 10, 
n. 1, the first volume of the Egypt Exploration Fund’s publication, The Elecenth Dynasty Temple at Deir 
el-Bahari is referred to as “ NaviLue, Deir el-Buhari, t. 1, pl. 9,11; E. E. F. 1907.” The date identifies the 
book, otherwise NaviLLe, Dedr el-Buhari, 1, would refer to the first volume of the great book on Hatshep- 
sut’s temple and the excavations of 1893-8. The later book should have been quoted as NavIL1E, Hatt, 
and Ayrton, Deir el-Bahari, XIth Dyn.,1. That is the usual and proper way of referring to it, as the title- 
page shows, and the mention of the subordinate authors would have been gracious, since it was they who 
wrote the chapter describing the find that M. Speleers is referring to, and one of them (Ayrton), who 
was in charge of the excavation of the tornbs, was the actual finder. Then Professor Newberry’s book on 
Rekhmiré¢ is called (p. 37, n. 1) “Newserry, Life of Rehmaré.” Prof. Newberry wrote and printed “Rekh- 
mara,” and M. Speleers has imported his own spelling into Newberry’s title, which is unusual procedure, 
The reference on p. 62, n. 2, to the Annales, t. 111, 1902, p. 190, should be p. 186. Possibly there are other 
instances of wrong references that I have not noted. What is the meaning of the strange reference (p. 74, 
n. 1) “Brit. Mus. No. 6692 (Set B, pl. 16),” and “Brit. Mus. Set 35, pl. 2”? What is “Set”? On the 
same page Prof. Elliot Smith’s name is spelt wrongly; and on p. 14, n. 3, a dukedom is posthumously 
conferred on the late Lord Carvarvon. We are certain that Professor Garstang never used the faddy 
American form Catalog (PI. 7). 

There are a few misprints such as “‘ DjeSerwi” (8 for s) on Pl. 4; “Hycksos” (p. 28); “Sinubhe” 
(p. 89, n.); “ Vakrungsmdnachen” (sic! p. 153), and a queer mix-up on p. 15, n. 2, “D’aprés Loret, Ree, 
ir. t. V, p. 72, les fellahs se servent encore des mémes outils appelés ex arabe ‘coutte’ et ‘hoyau’” The 
italics are mine. 

We wish too that writers in French would abandon the use of that strange invention, the word “klaft” 
(p. 33), and with this final vew our criticisms of detail end. M. Speleers has written a book that contains 
matter of great value: I can only wish that he had told us more, and had given us more such interesting 
variations of the usual themes as that delightful little “scribe accroupi” at Brussels, who is so busy 
writing down the number, 403, of his fellow-Sauabtis (Pl. 1). M. Speleers shows reason to suppose that the 
number in the average Savabti-box was (in later times, at any rate) 365, one for each day of the year (ef. 
Erman, Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., Xuiv, p. 131), often plus 36 reises, the scribe, and the head-reis (2). The two 
last seem to have Leen something of a lusury, and it was not everybody who had even 401 Savubtis, oy even 
the more modest 365, at any rate until Saite times, when, as is indicated by the enormous numbers of 
Sauabtis of individual persons that have been found, the proper number was relentlessly provided by the 
undertaker. 

They are quaint little people, the Suxabti-folk, and a lover of Egyptian things could do worse than con- 
fine himself to collecting them. But if he does, he must look out for good and interesting specimens, and 
eschew the cheap and common Saite multitude. 


H.R. Haus. 


Assyrian Medical Texts (Cuneiform). By R. CaMpBELL THompson, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford Guiry Press, 

1923. Pp. vii+107. 

Assyrian Medical Texts (Translations). By R. CAMPBELL THowrson, M.A., F.S.A. Reprinted from the 

oe of the Royal Society of Medicine. London ; John Bale, Sons and Danielsson Ltd, 1924. 

p. 34. 

A large proportion of the cuneiforin texts extant are concerned with the treatment of the sick; and 
these texts provide a store of information about the religious beliefs, superstitions and scientific know- 
ledge of the Babylonians and Assyrians similar to that contained in works dealing with funerary ritual 
in the case of Egypt. Mr. Campbell Thompson, who has already published almost all the plant and drug 
lists, and the incantations for sick men, in the British Museum, has now published 660 tablets (exclusive 
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of those adequately published by Kiichler) which for the most part contain prescriptions for various 
specific diseases, This exhausts the material in the British Museum for all practical purposes. His trans- 
lations of these texts have already begun to appear, and are of such importance for the study of ancient 
civilisation that the attention of Egyptologists should be immediately drawn to material which must, in 
many respects, resemble the medical papyri. Mr. Thompson’s pioneer work on these texts will remain our 
principal authority on the cuneiform side for many years. 

The Babylonians themselves claimed, as Mr. Thompson points ont, that the practice of medicine as 
found in these tablets was known before the Flood, and this claim is borne out by the evidence of 
conservative practice which van Oefele long ago pointed out as the characteristic of medicine in all aves. 
Doctors still used bronze knives in the seventh century B.c.; useless elements were still included in 
prescriptions with useful drugs, abracadabra figured as largely in the treatment of skin troubles as 
poulticing and purging. Furthermore, several priests had to be consulted in the treatment of any case. 
The incantation priest on his way to the sick man’s house had to note any natural omens, and consult the 
“seer” as to their nature ; his observation of the sick man’s syinptoms was prefaced by omens drawn from 
the accident of his position. In this way the great work “When an incantation priest goes toa sick man’s 
house” began. Then came the observation of the sick man’s symptoms which coininenced with the head, 
and proceeded carefully through every member of the body down to the feet, even including the veins of 
the eyelid. From these observations the nature of the disease was diagnosed. In many cases the disease 
is named ; quite as often, the conclusion is that it is “the hand” of some god, or even of the king. The 
distinctions drawn in this matter between the gods are not at present quite clear, but from the texts 
already published, by Boissier, Thompson, Holma aud in (17., xxxvir, it is certain that a very careful 
terminology for various illnesses was in use, more especially in the case of fevers and skin complaints. 
The nature of the sickness having been decided, the incantation priest busied hitnself with reciting the 
formulae, and performing the rituals prescribed, some of which are known tu us in Taompsoy, Deri7s vnd 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia. Meanwhile presuinably the doctor pounded up the concuctions which have 
remained a cruz tnterpretum for many years. These potions are arranged under various heads: some are 
prescribed when a certain member of the body is sick; others are for a whole class of diseases, such as 
skin diseases: others are for sickness of a more general description, such as that arising “if a man is 
bewitched.” 

The texts have been copied by an expert hand, and the copies have been reproduced most successfully. 
The book is a pleasure to handle and read ; and if a few errors have crept in among so much material they 
are so trivial as to be easily corrected. Thus in K 3687, Oby. 12, read gaqqgadsu imgut (RU.RU-10); 
Oby. 23, the sign for “blood” is omitted befure “in his mouth”; Oby. 26-7 are a duplication of the same 
line. K 2723, Obv. 11, the last sign is certainly “hand(s)”; Obv. 40-1 the last sign is “eyes (2),” not AR; 
Oby. 67 the second sign is surely SA, ef. line 65. 

The translations of these texts given by Thompson in the Proceedings of the Royal Soevety of Medicine 
are intelligible and readable, a pleasant change from the ungrammitical nonsense which sometimes 
masquerades as translation of cuneiform texts. The chief feature is the scientific method adopted by the 
translator of naming those plants which he has identified exactly or approximately, so that even before his 
Assyrian Herbal” is published some conception of his method and results nay be formed. The plant-lists 
have obviously been used to assign various plants to their “family”; the use of the drug obtained from 
the plant has then helped to identify the plant, more especially where parallels could be found in other 
medical literature, such as BupeE, Syriac Book of Medicine. These ideutitications will enrich lexicography, 
not only in the Semitic languages. The connection of mandrake with the plant vumterry, and the 
derivations of cavéapaxyn and odvdvé from Assyrian terms will raise in an acute form a discussion from 
which much of interest will result, namely the problem of how far Greek medicine was immediately 
derived from, and how far it was independent of, the older practice of the East. 

A few suggestions may be offered as a tribute of interest in the work. The word generally translated 
« temples,” but once “forehead,” cannot have this meaning since the temples cannot “ go together” (107, 3, 
65), and is probably not to be read putu (see 107, 3, 51), but nakkuptu (Z. Ass., XXXIV, 92") “ eyebrow,” 
including the upper eyelid, to judge from 20, 2, 5. There is good evidence that (abmw) su-w=(ubau) usu, 
diorite, see Wetsspacu, Bubylonische Miscellen, 7, and GRANT, Business Documents, no. 52, 3. For the 
phrase translated “spread on a skin” perhaps “wrap in a skin” would be preferable, from ederu “to 
enclose.” The forms II. 2 and IIL. 2 of abulu are translated variously by Thompson, but both seem to 
mean “add.” The word gulgulle cannot mean “excrement” in view of K 2852, 11, 10; Thompson's 
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previous rendering “skull” is actually favoured by K 2532, 7, where a stork is boiled, and its gulgul mixed 
in a potion. The boiling is obviously to remove superfluous flesh from the skull. bararu and palumu said 
of the eyes are synonyms of nakaru, A.J.S.L., XXXVI, 194; cf. C.7., xvi, 34, 217, the devils “spy about 
like a hunting dog.” The explanation of No. 14 is that sick men in certain cases had to repair to the 
“ place” (oracle rather than “temple”) of Shamash to complete their cure, cf. M.V.d.G., 1918, 1, 25 ff: 
“seeing fair things” refers to the inspection of the liver for omens. The explanation of LIS as “needles ” 
in so far as it depends on ctquruti is unconvincing: this word seems to mean “bent, complicated,” cf. 2. 
‘Ags., XXXI, 41, and Jeysen, Aultische Texte, 9*-10*. Should not No. 19, 11 be read iid urkuriat mati, 
“crushed root of box”? In No. 26, the root katamu whether used as noun or verb surely means “shut,” in 
reference to the eyes. Thus col. I. 6, “If a man’s eyes are sick and are shut” corresponding to line 8, “If 
a man’s eyes are sick and for many days will not open.” See also col. IJ. 37, “[if] shutting hurts his eyes.” 
In the same text, col. I. 22, read “sheep’s milk” for “cow’s milk.” In col. IT. 31 wltatunté may be from 
nitu, in which case the text describes the suffusion of the eye with blood owing to an abrasion of the lid 
to which unguent has been applied. Col. III. 2 haristu must, with its variants eit? and urrzst/, mean a 
“woman in labour.” For harugu=eresu cf. R.A., xtx, 97!; and for meaning cf. Creation I. 84. In the 
ritual with the cord, JII. 7, perhaps it would be better to translate “thou shalt touch” rather than “thou 
shalt bind” (apatu not rakasu, cf. col. IV. 29). In IV. 31 read “the wind which hath blown on the eye 
of a man,” see Kicuier, Medizin, 90, 119. The passage col. TV. 52 I would render “thou makest to 
spring up the standing crop...reaping, binding, binding, ear, ear...{Shamash reaped] Sin garnered, Shamash 
when he reaped, Sin when he garnered....” For habburu as “crop” (“seed-corn” is impussible) see 
Tacreau-Dancin, 8" Campagne, 229. For Sasu III. 1 of asu, used as an independent form, said of 
removing kernels from husks, compare Susu said of a stoned date, WV. V.A.G., 1913, 2, 40. In No. 27, line 6, 
read ‘‘a raven’s egg.” 

It only remains to express the hope that these translations may finally embrace all the material included 
in the volume of texts, and that Mr. Thompson’s labours may shortly lead to a similar treatment of the 
Egyptian material. 

SIDNEY SMITH. 


Hammurabi’s Gesetz, Band vi. By P. KoscHaker and A. Unenab. Pfeiffer; Leipzig, 1923. 


The new volume of this great work consists of translations with legal explanations of most of the 
Babylonian legal documents of the period 2200-1800 B.c. which have been published since 1914. Dr. Ungnad 
has now published translations of nearly 2000 texts in this work. The painstaking labour of many years 
has been fully justified, for students of comparative law on the Continent, with Ungnad’s work at their 
disposal, are devoting themselves to a minute study of the old Babylonian legal system in increasing 
numbers, Dr. Koschaker, who may be considered the head of this school in Germany since Kohler's 
decease, has now undertaken the explanation of points of legal procedure in these texts, and his task has 
heen ably executed. Abandoning the method of summing up important deductions in a general manner, 
he has preferred to add notes to Ungnad’s translations, and the change in method is clearly an improve- 
ment. It is much to be hoped that the intensive study of old Babylonian laws and legal procedure will 
arouse interest in the subject in England. The material remains of Babylonian civilisation are so very 
scanty that the subject seems to lack interest ; the present volume should show how much remains to be 
investigated, especially in regard to the similarities of ancient law to, and dissimilarities from, the practice 
of Roman jurisconsults. It is also to be hoped that attention will soon be paid to the very large amount of 
material of the Neobabylonian period, which has of late been much neglected. 


SIDNEY SMITH. 


Fontes Historiae Religionis Persicae. By C. CLEMEN. Bonn, 1920. 116 pp. 
Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacae. By Tu. Horrner. Parts 1-11, 1922-3. 271 pp 


This well-planned series aims at presenting in a cheap and serviceable form the Greek and Latin 
literary sources for the history of various religions, and is under the editorship of C. Clemen, who himself 
leads off with the Persian religion in the first fasciculus. The authors included, conveniently arranged in 
chronological sequence, are amply representative, the best editions are utilized and a brief, but for the 
purpose sufficient, critical apparatus is appended. Fur students of the feligtoni of dieicnt Egypt, in 
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particular, Dr. Hopfner’s careful compilation should, when completed, prove very useful. The two parts so 
far issued bring him down to Plutarch only, and he would perhaps have been better advised in the case of 
works so extensive and so easy of access as Herodotus, Book 11, Diodorus, Book I, and Plutarch, De Js. et 
Osir., to limit the citations to references instead of printing them at length, by which means the two parts 
might have been reduced to one. Part ur is to reach Porphyry, and at least one further part will he 
required, A comprehensive index (absent in Fasc. 1) will, it is satisfactory to learn, conclude the work. 

A. S. Hunt. 


Dis Alphubet in Mystik: und Magie. Von Fraxz Dorxsewy, Privatdozent an der Universitiit Basel. 
(Zrocxera, Studien zur Geschichte des untiken Weltbildes und der Griechischen Wissenschaft herausgegchen 
von Franz Bonu. Heft vit.) Teubner: Leipzig, 1922. Pp. 177. 


Man and woman are prone to speculate with numbers whether at Monte Carlo or the Great Pyraimid, 
and whether with the chronology of Bishop Ussher or the lists of the Stock Exchange; and superstition in 
some form or other generally creeps into the speculation. When, as in the case of Creek writing, numbers 
are expressed by letters of the alphabet, divine names and epithets are brought into the game and develop- 
ments are fast and furious. Moreover in an age when the knowledge of reading and writing was confined 
to a few, the magic power of letters was felt more strongly by the unlettered multitude and was exploited 
and probably believed in by the lettered class. Did not the nuraber of the Greek vowels agree with that 
of the planets and of the days of the week? and did not the number of the letters of the alphabet allow 
exactly two for each month? These and a thousand other facts were no mere coincidences; they had a 
mystic meaning and belonged to the constitution of the universe; consequently the supreme gift of power 
was obviously the reward of the wizard who really understood them. 

In the cold-blooded manner of the unbelieving yet enthusiastic student, Dornseiff pursues the intricate 
divagations of mysticism and magic in the employment of the alphabet and has produced a valuable 
monograph. Palaeographers and epigraphists meet with these things almost everywhere from the Roman 
period onward. A well-known puzzle is XMI in Christian inscriptions from Svria, Egypt and Nubia: it 
can be interpreted in many ways—on the one hand as representing the initials of Xpiords Miyand PaSpund 
and other expressions, on the other as a numerical substitute 643 for words or phrases of which the letters 
added together produce the same numeral (e.g. dytos 6 @eds). Dornseiff has overlooked a parallel group, 
X16 689 which is not uncommonly found in Nubia (Grirrita, Vubiun Texts of the Christian Period, 
p. 42; Ree. de Trav., XXXVI, 52) and still awaits interpretation. 

F. Li. Grirritx, 


Harvard African Studies, Voluine tv. An English-Vubien Comparative Dictionary, by G. W. Murray. 
Oxford University Press, 1923. xliv and 196 pp. 


Amongst the Berberines of Lower Nubia there are three well-marked dialects, all of which are pretty 
well known, thanks especially to the labours of Lepsius, Reinisch, Almkvist and Zettersteen. They form 
by far the greater bulk of this Dictionary. There are also fragments of Christian Nubian from a thousand 
to seven hundred years old at least, little if at all contaminated with Arabic which at the present day 
provides 30 per cent. of the Berberine vocabulary. Mr. Murray has at various times lived and worked for the 
Egyptian Survey Department among these people in Lower Nubia, has gleaned through all printed 
materials (including obscure vocabularies of earlier travellers which had very little authority), and has 
tested the correctness of the results as well as added to them upon the spot. This procedure gives to his 
combined vocabulary a special authenticity. 

Outside the Nile Valley, in the hills of Darfir and Kordofan there are village-groups each speaking a 
different language, and some of these languages are essentially Nubian ; serious investigation of them has 
lately begun, and Mr. Murray has included the known words in his alphabetical arrangement. A discussion 
of Nubian phonology and a slight sketch of the grammar precede the vocabulary. 

Further his desert wanderings have brought the author into contact, not only with Arabs but also 
with Bisharin and Hadendoa peoples speaking Hamitic tongues: this may explain why he is so much 
interested in the kin of certain Nubian words, perhaps borrowed or lent, in other scarcely-related groups 
of languages in north-east Africa. One column in his dictionary is devoted to comparisons with words in 
such languages, many of them new and convincing. Mr. Murray moreover has his own views on the 
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history and classification of the Sudan and Nilotic languages, subjects on which no two people acquainted 
with the available evidence as yet think alike. Considering our position in the Sudan and the importance 
of the Nubian tribes, this English work should have a welcome in the British Empire, and we are grateful 
to the American institution which undertook the risk of its publication, utilising for it the special fountss 


and printing skill of the Oxford University Press. 
F. Li. GRIrFitH. 


Introduction a Vétude des hiérog!. yphes, avec un portrait de Champollion, by H. Sortas, directeur d’études 4 
Vécole pratique des Hautes Etudes, et E. Drioton, professeur 4 l'Institut Catholique de Paris. 3 planches 
et 5 figures. Paris: Geuthuer, 1922. 


This is really a manual of ancient Egyptian writing, comprising an elaborate diseussion of its nature 
and varieties, a survey of the evidence of classical authors in regard to it, and of the early attempts at 
decipherment from that of the learned Jesuit Kircher in the seventeenth century onwards, and a narrative 
of Champollion’s final solution of the problem. Forty-two pages are occupied by a very full list of hierv- 
glyphic signs with their phonetic, word-sign and determinative values (retaining however the customary 
printed forms which are often very unintelligible and debased), Finally there are illustrative extracts from 
texts in hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic. Bibliographies accorapany each section. 

F. Ly, GRIFFImti. 


Light from Ancient Letters: Private Correspondence in the Non-Literary Papyri of Oxyrhynchus of the first 
four Centuries, and its Bearing on New Testament Language and Thought. By Huxry G. MeecHam, 
George Allen and Unwin, London, 1923. Pp. 189. Price 7/6 net. 


The most obvious criticism of this volume is that the author has unduly narrowed the field of research. 
He limits his survey to the private letters of the first four centuries from Oxyrhynchus—or rather to those 
published in the series of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, which are by no means all the papyri found at Behneseh. 
The temporal limitation is, for the author’s purpose, justifiable enough, and the restriction to private 
letters is at least intelligible; but the virtual exclusion of documents from other sites than Oxyrhynchus 
is quite arbitrary and can hardly be defended. Are we to suppose that the people of Oxyrhynchus were 
nearer in spirit to the New Testament writers than the inhabitants of other places in Egypt? Doubtless 
the reason for this restriction is convenience, for Grenfell and Hunt’s editions, with their unusually 
accurate texts, their admirable translations, and commentary at once adequate and compact, are models of 
everything a papyrus publication should be; but in serious research mere convenience must not be allowed 
to rule. 

I have dwelt on this point, because the restriction of the ground is symptomatic of the book as a whole 
which, despite its undeniable merits, has a somewhat amateurish air; the knowledge it reveals seems to 
be ad hoc knowledge, and one feels an absence of background. Symptomatic of this is the timidity with 
which the author cites authorities even for statements which are the merest commonplaces of the subject. 
as when he tells us (p. 26) that “Moulton dates the papyri from 311 B.c. to the seventh century A.D.,” or 
invokes Naville vid Cobern as witness for the Thmuis papyri (why refer to these carbonized and fet: 
illegible papyri at all rather than, for example, to the rich finds at Socnopaei Nesus, Tebtunis, or other 
Fayum sites ?), The absence of background is felt, for instance, in his rather naive remarks about family 
affection on p. 130 or in his statement (p. 154) that the numerous allusions to seals and sealing in the 
papyri “apparently refer to a very common practice in the ancient East.” i 

Yet it must not be supposed that the book is without merit. On the contrary, granted the limitations 
I have indicated, the author has done his work well, and his volume, conveniently arranged, interestin 1 
written, and displaying a critical spirit and common sense, will be very useful to those satio without ie 
leisure or the inclination to carry their researches very far, desire to have in a handy form anintrodaction 
to the subject of the relations between the New Testament and the Hellenistic world revealed in the Greek 
papyri. Should a second edition be called for, it is to be hoped that the author will enlar. e his “te 2 f 
reference” and make the work more completely representative of the papyrus material fe a whole. or : 
contribution to such a revision a few remarks on points of detail may be offered here pas 

The author discusses on pp. 40-5 the classification of letters. He rejects Wi 


tk fe . : 
the standard of the writer’s education as too subjective, pxeat cles iteanon by 


and a chronological arrangement on the ground of 
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the frequent uncertainty of dating, in favour of one by contents or substance. Each method has its advan- 
tages and defects, and there is no strong objection to the author's; but it must be pointed out that it is 
no less uncertain than the others, since letters often embrace more than one subject, and from the purely 
linguistic point of view either Witkowski’s or the chronological classitication seems preferable. 

On p. 48 the author's discussion of Nourdy should be enlarged by including the meaning “therefore” 
not infrequently found in later texts. P. 58: rapovoia, “the visit of a royal personage”: “or of his deputy” 
(e.g. the Roman prefect) should be added. P. 81: “A -» could be added apparently without any difference 
to pronunciation.” This is a very dubious assertion, especially where the y is followed, as in this case, by 
a vowel. Surely the explanation is merely that #v was confused with 7. Uncertainty in the use of moods, 
and irregularities in the conjugation of eiui are characteristic of late Greek. P. 104: i8idéros is a curious 
form for eiSdros ; is it a misprint? P. 133: dpas @ is apparently taken as “about 3 p.m.” ; but immediately 
afterwards dé épas 7 appears as “8 p.m.” Of course the two phrases are on a par, and there is no warrant 
for such renderings as 9 o’clock, 8 o’clock, or 7 o’clock. P. 135 f.: Reference might here be made to 
PreIsicke’s Die Gotteskraft der frithchristlichen Zeit. I cannot accept the main thesis of that work, but 
there is probably an element of truth in it, and Preisigke’s evidence should at least be considered. 
P. 140: “The practice of women picking up foundlings...and earning money by nursing them.” There 
was no such practice. P. Oxy. 37 refers to a man picking up a foundling and paying a woman to nurse it. 
P. 142: The author has confused census returns (WILCKEN’s Steversubjekts-Deklurationen) with property 
returns (Mobilien-Deklarationen). P. 148: Rather misleadingly worded. Serjp was of course the estab- 
lished cult-title of Ptolemy I; it was not necessary to cite Deissmann’s authority for this, and it must 
not be inferred, as the author’s words may suggest, that it was a regular title for all the Ptolemies. 
P. 156: It is surely superfluous to refer to this shipwreck as an illustration of the Hellenistic background 
of the New Testament. St. Paul was shipwrecked, it is true, but what of that? Are we to infer that 
shipwreck was an established social custom, which no self-respecting ancient would neglect? 

Two larger points to conclude. On p. 144 the author is hardly justified in passing over so cavalierly 
the very real belief in immortality among the pagans. A belief ina resurrection was the central point of 
the Osiris (Sarapis) cult, the most popular of the Egyptian cults in later times, And the phrase “may 
Osiris give thee the cold water” so frequent in epitaphs, even the word efyvxe, should serve to indicate 
that a belief in survival beyond the tomb was far commoner than Christians of to-day are apt to suppose. 

Again, on p. 153 the author certainly inisrepresents the mystery-cults when he implies that they did 
not proclaim “redemption from sin.” Their purification was often ceremonial purification only, but it is 
impossible to study the evidence fairly without seeing that to some at least of their votaries there was 
a good deal more in them than that!, Christianity is not served by ignoring the merits of the pagan cults. 
Only prejudice will deny that its victory was a case of the “survival of the fittest”; but at least we may 
say of some of those cults that in their later forms they were not unworthy rivals to it. 

” Most of the author’s conclusions are however sensible and well-considered, as, for example, his remarks 
on Hebrew influence (p. 85), his estimate of the nature of St. Paul’s letters (pp. 97-102), and his final 
chapter. Altogether the book, though by no mean» ahove criticism, may be commended as a useful and 


tent f the subject. 
competent summary 0 subj ei aks 


Institut Papyrologique de? Université de Lille: Papyrus Grecs, Publiés sous la direction de PIERRE JOUGUET 
avec la collaboration de Pact Corzart [et] Jean Lesquier. Tome premier, fasc. m1, Ernest Leroux, 
Paris, 1923. Pp. 135-261. 

No less than fifteen years have elapsed since the second fascicule of this work appeared, years some of 
the world has but seldom experienced. The present fascicule was 
e out in 1914, and that calamity, with its aftermath of economic 
al one of the editors, to whom we owe a 


them of such agony and unrest as 
already at press when the war brok 
unsettlement, was responsible for the long delay. In the interv 


large portion of this part, has alas! been taken from us. 

This fascicule contains no text quite so noteworthy as the estimate of work with a plan contained in 
Part 1 nor anything of such general interest as the fragment of a code in Part 11, but the average of value 
is at least as high as in either of the previous parts. It begins with a valuable series of accounts 
(Euergetes 1) relating to cleruchic tenures, forming fragments of a single roll. These texts are difficult and 


1 Cf, eg., the evidence noted by A. D. Noes, Class. Rev., xxxvu, 58-9. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 
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imperfect but of real importance for the study of the cleruchies, and they are furnished with a most 
interesting commentary. They contain several conversions of various crops into the equivalent value of 
wheat. (I may mention that these are supplemented by many similar conversions in two lengthy unpub- 
lished accounts from the Zeno archive now in the British Museum.) To the note on 37, 13 (p. 177; on 
xépaos) should now be added a reference to Westermany’s The “Dry Land” in Ptolemate and Komun 
Egypt, in Cluss. Pail.. Xvi (1922), 21-36. In 38 f we have an interesting example of that mixture of crops 
apparently common at the period, flax and barley (Awoxpid7)—an instructive illustration of the value 
which even a small scrap of papyrus may have. 

This series ix followed by an equally valuable one consisting of orders for loans in kind to cleruchic 
holders. These raise many interesting and sume perplexing questions, and the commentary of the editors 
makes very important contributions to the subjects discussed. On p. 218 their note on éurrupopos should 
be modified in view of Westermann’s almost certainly correct explanation of the word in Jovrnal, Ix 
(1923), 89 f. 

The remaining texts are of less note, but include several by no means without interest, for example 
a valuable account (59) of payments for the beer-tax and an interesting letter (43) concerning a reversal 
of an administrative decision. 

It goes without saying that the editorial work is of high quality. The length of the ‘‘additions et 
corrections” at the end is chiefly due tu the time which has elapsed since the early part of the fascicule 


was printed. 
H. |. Be, 


The Tomb of Puyemre at Thebes. By NorMAN DE Claris Davies. New York, 1923. 


The Metropolitan Museum of New York has produced another fine work, a pair of magnificent 
volumes of the Tytus foundation, in memory of the late Robb de Peyster Tytus. Those of us who remember 
the late Mr Tytus, and saw him at work on, for instance, the Theban palace of Amenophis IIT at 
El-Malkatah, will be very content indeed that the memory of su enthusiastic and generous a patron of 
Egyptian archaeology should be commemorated in so entirely worthy a manner, owing to the pious care 
of his mother, Nothing would please Tytus more than to see the work of others, his successors in the 
Theban field, published in this splendid style. But the volumes of course are almost too magnificent 
in their get-up. They are show books, and frankly it would seem more appropriate to publish in this 
princely manner books of greater importance than The Tomb of Puyemré, which is simply an interesting 
account of a single Theban tomb, illustrated by facsimiles absolutely accurate in line and colour of its 
wall-paintings, which might just as well have appeared in the modest format of the publications of the 
Egypt Exploration Society. It has however seemed good to those in charge of the foundation to produce 
its books in this gorgeous manner, and there need no more be said except to express appreciation, The 
paper is real paper, that will last for ever, so that this record of an Egyptian tomb will survive most 
others ; the collotypes are of the finest, the colour printing of the best. The type is very fine; it bears 
traces of French influence on its design, which impart to the fount a not unpleasing note of difference from 
the usual Anglo-American founts, while avoiding the extremes of lankiness and over-serif-edness which 
make French types so often ugly yet always so characteristic, and therefore inappropriate to the English 
language and always strange and unfamiliar in it. This great fount just stops short of this in time. 

Of a luxury-work like this, by so well-known an author, there is of course no need to say much more 
than that the description of the tomb is entirely adequate. Mr. Davies tells us things old and new, is most 
careful in his telling, and, as we might have been sure beforehand, satisfies all scientific needs while at the 
same time interesting the amateur. We jib rather at some of his chapter-headings, such as “ Personalia ” (!), 
“ Pleasant Hours at Home and Abroad,” and “ Burial Assurance.” The Egyptologist will know what is 


meant, and no doubt Puyemré¢ hoped that he would spend many pleasant hours NK . a | > 
Km Co 6G A —8 ke ; 4 7 ; . Leg 
I q = fo} » @ ( dulce est desipere in loco—aeternitatis !”), and that his proper burial would 


assure him of some sort of triumph over death ; but the titles we have quoted savour too much cf the 
newspaper. “ Personalia” indeed is deplorable; we deprecate so modern and ugly an atmosphere being 
introduced into ancient Egypt. One notes a tendency in American books to imitate the newspaper 
“scare-head”: notably in Olmstead’s recently published History of Assyria, Perhaps Mr. Davies, who is 
not an American, has in this case felt obliged to sacrifice just a very little to the newspaper animes 
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The name Puyemré is that which we usually spell Pudimra, Puimré¢ yor Puyemré® Mr. Davies trans- 
literates unusually at times ; notably he uses j for . [have myself used ¢j for this %, which is usually 


represented by z. Of course < is a very poor representative of the Egyptian sound, which was presumably 
rather 2. If we do not use d in popular transcription, we should use Z rather than z. The French j=; but 
in English one cannot use the French j, while the English j is almost as inetlicient a representation of the 
sound as plain 2. And in any case j has the fatal defect of being at once misprononneed not only by every 
German, Dutchman, and Scandinavian, but by all Slavs as well, and in their own way by the Spaniards. 
Zj I have thought got over the difficulty, as it cannot be mispronounced by the Teutons, whose ¢/- (=éy- 
with 7-consonantal) sounds very like our ¢e/-, the transcription favoured by Sir Ernest Budge, which 
however has the defect of representing one sign by as many as three. We cannot admit Mr, Davies’s 
plain 7 any more than the French dj, if we are to try at all to obtain a transliteration that is generally 
intelligible by and conveys roughly the same sounds to the minds of all. One does not want dzh, which is 
as cumbrous as ¢ch; z is usual: why not use the Slav %? But the Germans, the Slavs (and the Esperantists) 


must themselves abandon their equally aggressive j for qd, and be content to adopt the y which is 


understood by all the rest of the world as well as by themselves. They can rest assured that j in the 
sense of y will never be adopted here in transliteration, popular or scientific. And as y means just the 
same to them as it does to us, they might just as well adopt it and have done with it in Esperanto as well 
as in Egyptian transliteration. 

Mr. Davies will pardon this digression, which he has brought on himself by his writing the ancient 
name of Deir el-bahvi in a way which a German would pronounce “ Yeser-yosru,” whereas “ Tyeser-tyosri” 
would not have been so far from the truth. 


I note that Mr. Davies, @ propos of Puyemré¢s representations of foreigners, accepts Mr. Wainwright’s ‘ 


shifting of Keftiu from Crete to Cilicia, which I caunot wholly do, in view of the Minoan evidence. As I 
have often said, it seems to me that Mr. Wainwright was possibly justified in extending Keftiu to Cilicia, 
though we have as yet absolutely no archaeological proof that he was; but that he was totally unjustified 
in shifting it away from Crete altogether. We have no right to suppose that the Men of the Isles were not 
Keftians, and the tomb of Rekhmiré¢ shows us that both were Cretans as the foreigners of Sennemut’s 
and Menkheperré¢senb’s tombs were too, and as Puyemré@s foreigner with the characteristic Minoan long 
hair (Frontispiece) was too, The fact that anuther Mmoan-seeming man on l’late XXXI carries a North- 
Syrian vase is to my mind merely a proof of how the Egyptians confusedly assigned to some of these 
northern peoples the products of others, not of the presence of Minoans in North Syria. We must always 
remember that the Danuna, the Zakkarai, the Shardina, and the other seafaring tribes that frequented the 
coasts of Asia Minor and Phoenicia were neither Keftians nor Minoans, possibly not any of them Cretans, 
But whence did Sennemut’s “ Keftians” and their vases come from but Crete? or RekhiniréCs Keftians 
and Chiefs of the Isles? 

Mr. Dayies has some interesting appendices: notably one on the Temples of Thebes, a comparison of 
contemporary lists of temples with that given by Puyemres. Those who are interested im religious 
ceremonies will no doubt meet in his pages much that will arrest their attention. The proof-reading of the 


book would seem to be above reproach. It is a worthy fellow to The Tomb of Nukht. 
H.R. Hatt. 


De Eyyptische Voorstellingen betreffende deu Oerheuee/, by ADRIAAN DE Buck. Proefschrift ter verkrijging 

van den yraad van Doctor in de Godgeleerdheid aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden. 1922. 

One of the most interesting creation-nyths of the world, one that exists in the mythologies of many 
nations, is that which explains the first emergence of dry land from the primeval waste of waters, in the 
form of a hill. This ° Ucrheuvel,”? as Mr. de Buck calls it in Dutch (in German “Urhugel”; we, having 
lost the convenient pretix “ur” if we ever had it, can only translate the term clumsily by some such 
phrase as “primeval hill” or “ mount,” if it Is translatable at all), is often regarded as the centre of the 
universe, the “navel of the world,” éu@adds yjs, and conventionally as its highest point, though it is 
obviously often nothing of the kind. The world-navel however ovgit to be its summit, and is so 
“officially.” As a matter of fact it may be a low island, like Delos, a rock as at Delphi, or a citadel like 
that of Jerusalem. In ill cases it isa specially holy place, an abode of divinity fromm mest ancient times, 
Delos, surrounded by the Cyclades, was the holy isle that had arisen from the waves, Delphi the centre of 


242 


ene 
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Greece, Jerusalem the citadel that seemed to be the crown and summit of the Judaean hills. And all were 
early cult-centres. The idea of the du@adds yfs as at Delphi has been specially studied by RoscHeEr in the 
Abhandlungen of the philosophical class of the Saxon Academy, 1913 and 1915, and at Jerusalem and 
elsewhere in the Semitic world by Wenstnck, The Ideas of the Western Seiites concerning the Navel of the 
Earth, inthe Verkandlingen of the Dutch Academy at Amsterdam, 1916. The ideas of the Jains, Brahmans, 
and Buddhists with regard to the central mountain of the earth (Mount Meru) have been treated in con- 
nection with the Greek conceptions of the du@advs by Roscher. Other writers have also dealt with the 
subject. 

Mr. de Buck has taken as the subject of his doctorate-thesis the search for a similar idea in Ancient 
Egypt. He has not been unsuccessful, although the available data are scanty and by no means so clear as 
among the Greeks and Semites. The profane might say that one can find anything one likes in Egyptian 
religious texts if one looks long enough, or at least that one can make anything one likes of anything in 
them. This would be an exaggerated view. The interminable cosmogonical and theoloyical texts contain 
of course any number of confused and contradictory statements, but hard sifting (if it is considered worth 
the trouble) will usually result in the critic being able (or believing himself able) to put forward a theory 
of what the normal Egyptian view was on this or that point of belief. My. de Buck considers that he has 
been able to winnow out certain beliefs of the Egyptian concerning the du@adds, and his view has much 
probability in its favour, He finds an “eerheuvel” in the myths of both Heliopolis and Hermopolis, as 
well as at Thebes. The yearly recurrence of the inundation and its subsidence naturally gave rise to the 
conception of the first creation of land as a mound rising from the waters of Nun. The mound on which 
each great holy place was built was naturally regarded by its priests and inhabitants as the real original 
“oerheuvel,” the Ay or “high place,” the 2¢y or “riser,” whereon the gods first appeared after the end of 
the reign of “Chaos and Old Night.” The sign € does not represent the rising sun, but, as is clear from 
the way in which it is printed in coloured texts and from its oldest forms, is a round hill from behind 
which the sun’s rays stream upwards : it represents the first streain of sunlight rising at dawn beyond the 


R 
mountain of the horizon, the hill of the earth, _9...A_ ) aN R “the mound...that raises its 
ay pene Tt? 


BB a 
head from out the water of Re¢.” The word QQ > meaning “mound” derives its meaning from the 


verb ‘to appear,” and the ideograph of “appearing” and so of the king “appearing on the throne” 
(eventually coming to mean “crown” or “diadem”) was originally the picture of the “oerheuvel,” the 4¢ y 


of earth on which Ré¢ originally appeared : ‘Ss fF von l Ro > NOW SESS yy d 


mw 4 Xm, “I purify myself on that ‘Riser’ of land on which Ré purified himself” (Pyr. Texts, 
542). And Pepy is himself as god the isle that rises in the midst of the sea, vjow év dudipurn, 601 7° 


opdards eort Gaddaons (Od., 1, 50), é l ‘) QO oss MW FESR 2 |=: he is the centre of the 


world. 
At Heliopolis we find the word A%y strongly localised as the name of the holy navel-hill. In Pyz. 


Texts 1652 we find Atum Kheprer invoked as a\ iN ay A JQ, “thou hast raised thyself 


like the Height,” and in the Book of the Dead he is TAA rae “lord of the High Place.” This 


high place to which one ascended by steps Mr. de Buck identifies as the place known as “The High Sand ” 
Cw 


e) t f@) : : : , ; 
rd, AE \ i 6? to which king Pifankhi repaired to make his offerings when he entered 


Heliopolis to see his father Ré¢ in the sacred Benben-chamber and thus legitimize himself in the North as 
rightful pharaoh. It is significant that he went to “the High Sand” after he had bathed in the Nile 


representing the Stream of Nun fromm which the “oerheuvel” had risen ING ® Mr. de Buck 
o@eoN 


considers that this high-place was the original , the mound with its obelisk on it, from which the Fifth 


Dynasty sun-shrines at Abusir were copied. After he had made the offering on the hill Pifankhi ascended 
the great stairway and entered the Benben-chamber. 
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The importance of the High Place at Heliopolis is obvious, but it is not so easy to identify it as an 
oppards yas or even as a simple “oerheuvel” with no suggestion of u central navel unless, with Mr. de 
Buck, we assume that almost every holy place was in general belief an“ oerheuyel,” that the holy place 
was also a high place upon which Ré¢ first appeared, and where the king took his seat upon Ins throne, as at 
Heliopolis. In Babylonia the ztkkurrat, which was designedly an imitation of a mountaim, 1» considered by 
Dombart to have been alsv the seat of the sun-god. On the cylinder seals we often see the god chmbing 
the steps of his <ikhurrud. 

At Hermopolis we find more ts idea of an “oerheuvel”; Réé when he began to appear as king 


KLE yo Gay NW! a i. was upon the {¢? of Hermopolts, 's * = 
INN 


awn 


4y 41 4 WEE a This mound is also described as the * Isle of Flame,’ lah) S , im 


the Pyramid Texts meter l { (). which reminds us of the g-island behind which rose the fame 
| 


of the sun-god’s rising. The 17th chapter of the Book of the Dead refers tu the Hemuopolitan hehef: see 
Grapow, in Urkunden, v. 


At Thebes we find Karnak described on one of Hatshepsut’s obelisks as ayle act $3 )\= of i 
WAAM 


“the noble Mound of the First Time,” or as we should say, “of the earliest ages,” “of the besinuing of 
things”: “de eerwaarde heuvel van het oerbeyin.’ Karnak was then distinctly an “oerheuvel. Other 
texts convey the same idea: Thebes is “the Mound :4y: placed in Nun at the beginning,” and this mound 


was the central point where creation began ( ela I aj J* fate SETHE, Thebunisehe 
Tempelinschriften, pusstin), a 

Following Lefébure, Mr, de Buck points out the oft ignored importance of the god Tanen or Tatenen 
(7?tan) as an earth-god and so the colleague of Qeb, with whom he is sometimes implicitly identitied, as 
he is constantly and openly with Ptah as Ptah-Tanen. With the Nubian Dedun, the original of the 
Tithdnos of the Greeks, he had nothing to do. The spelling of the name of the god with the symbol gasz 
was no doubt a comparatively ancient hieroglyphic pun, so to speak, in view of his function as the god of 


Oo “ : 
the earth (¢?): it could also be spelt ee a or al. qy. Sethe supposes that the syllalic 
spelling as 7] ae points to a foreign origin, and that he was the god of Sinai (where he often occurs 
Enna an 


in inscriptions : Garpiner-PEEt, Jnser. of Since, , No. 53) dnd presided over metal working : hence his 
identification with Ptah-Hephaistos the smith. This may well be, but Ptah hitself, *the Opener.” is 
probably of Semitic origin, and like him, Tanen may have Leen introduced into the Egyptian pentheon in 
very early days. He is often referred to a» the most ancient of gods. Ptal-Tanen is the god who formed 





. a SINAN © a 
the “oerheuvel” into dry land after it emerged from the waters: —+— se l \ 
weteee aL 
red Ins ices sa 74 aes 
aay nano \ sain 
@ << TOC ce caee Aas 
“thou hast formed fhe lin land...... when thou rie in in thy activity as Tatenen, in thy manifestation as the 


uniter of both lands......thou hast drawn it (the land) from out the waters of Nun.” 

Mr. de Buck concludes his study with a section on the ‘“verheuvel’ in connection with the roval 
ascension of the throne and the Sed festival, which is interesting. : 

I have endeavoured above to give the outline of Mr. de Buck’s thesis in my own words and with a few 
added remarks. The general comment that I should be inclined to make is that while he has conclusively 
shown the existence of the “‘oerheuvel” idea in Egypt, this does not altogether correspond to what the 
Greeks meant by the duadds ys. There is no strictly analogous idea of a world “navel,” no «mbiTicus, 
properly speaking, with its connection with the underworld and its life-giving properties connected with 
the function of the navel-cord, in Egypt : no “navel” word is used. The nearest approach is when Pepy 
as a god is invoked as himself the central island of the earth, rising from the sea. The idea of the sacred 
first land is there, certainly. 

Mr, de Buck’s work is interesting, and he has well utilized lis various authorities, both ancient and 


modern. 
H. R. Hatt. 
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Amenofis IV: by Hexrt Assenperc. (Overdruk van den schrijver: three articles from De Katholiek- ; 

Utrecht, 1922.) 

Mr. Henri Asselberg kindly sends us copies of three popular articles written by hii for the Dutch 
religious paper De Katholiel on the subject of Amenophis IV, Akhenaten. We wish that Dutch writers 
would not use the unscholarly method of writing the Greek @ as f: after all, @ was not originally f, but 
ph, as is shown by the fact that the Romans wrote Philippus and not Filippus, and it is not clever to try 
to abolish history, whether the offender is Lord Grimthorpe, or Sir Izaak Pitman, or Mr. Asselberg. After 
this initial grumble on a point of detail, which is really of little importance (although protest is 
called for), we can say that Mr. Asselberg has written a very acceptable popular account of Akhenaten 
which should interest Dutch readers. The author makes no pretence to first-hand research on the subject, 
and he naturally follows popularly accepted views of the more sensational kind with regard to that weird 
“individual” (which he certainly was!) Akhenaten. He is occasionally somewhat old-fashioned as to his 
authorities, quoting Lieblein, for instance, as of equal authority with modern writers. But in other 

" cases he is quite up to date, and we notice with pleasure that he refers with interest and goodwill to our 
excavations at El-‘Amarnah and their publication in this Jowrna? although he considers that the work of 
the Germans was “jammerlijk onderbroken” there by the world-war, We may take exception to 
“jammerlijk”: our excavators can do the work quite as well as the Germans, although we may regret 
that the Germans were unable to go on with it. By the way, when Mr. Asselberg says, referring to the 
fate of the El-‘Amarnah tablets: “het meerendeel dezer tafeltjes bevindt zich thans in Berlijn terwijl 
de overige hoofdzakelijk terecht kwamen in de musea van Cairo en Londen,” he really exalts the horn 
of Berlin to a greater height than it deserves. Berlin has it is true the majority of the tablets, but to 
say that “most of the rest found their way to Cairo and London” gives an erroneous impression, as 
if the Cairo collection were more important than that in London, and hoth were very far inferior to that 
of Berlin. That of Cairo is, as it is also inferior to that in London. The facts are that Berlin possesses 194 
tablets, the British Museum 86, and Cairo 50, 

So much for the “Spijkerschrift.” We note one or two debateable statements, such as that “Egypte is 
*t onbetwist oudste cultuurland,” which would please our “ diffusionists” ; but in view of Sumerian and even 
pre-Sumerian possibilities from Babylonia this should not be said without a query and preferably without 
the “onbetwist.” And it is strange to see the late Mr. Theodore Davis described as an “ Engelychman” ! 
The energetic explorer of the Tombs of the Kings would hardly have tolerated being connected with 
Newport, Mon., rather than with Newport, R.I.! However, this is not the sort of blemish that will 
mean anything to Mr. Asselberg’s Dutch audience, whom we take to be chiefly Roman priests and 
ecclesiastically-minded laymen. The religious side of Akhenaten naturally interests Mr, Asselberg and 
them most, aud he has written for them an informing though of course not original series of articles, in 
which he has used his authorities for Akhenaten’s religion as well as can be expected. We are glad to add 
these articles tu the collection of ‘Amarnah-literature in the library of the Egypt Exploration Society. 


H. R. Hatt. 


Borti, GiusErre. Framimenti di un testo storico in onore di Tutinosi ITT, (Rendieconti R. Aecud. Nuz. dei 
Ivncei, Classe sci. orali ecc., xxx1, 348 ff.) Rome, 1923. 


a ss Frammenti di registri di stuto civile della X Xu Dinustia. Ibid., 391 ff. 
‘i . Li culto Mino dei Faraoni, (Mem. RB. Ace. Line., Cl, se. mor, ece,, xvt, 141 ff.) Rome, 
1923. 


Dr, Botti has for some time past been working on the famous papyri of the Turin Museum. He has 
continued Schiaparelli’s work of reassembling the numberless fragments to which fate and the ignorance of 
past decades have allowed some of these papyri to be reduced, and he has already reconstituted some in- 
teresting and important documents. Thus some fragments written during the Nineteenth Dynasty contain 
a copy of a description of a military exploit of Tuthmosis IIT, carrying back by more than a hundred years 
the literary form hitherto known to us only from the su-called Poem of Pentawer, Another group of frag- 
ments gives a list of householders and their families. As the verso of these fragineuts contains accounts of 
provisions distributed to workmen of the necropolis at Thebes Botti very reasonably concludes that the 
households enumerated on the recto are those of the cemetery workers. The document would thus be a 
further proof of the high organization of the Theban necropolis in the Twentieth Dvnasty. 


A third papyrus, in 35 stnall pieces, contains an account of certain religious ceremonies in which the 
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names of variou» dead kings figure largely. Botti interprets the ducument as describing the carryiug im 
procession of royal images in their buat-shriues, either on the temple lake or on the Nile, and ceremonies 
attendant on this. The papyrus dates either from the late Nineteenth or the Twentieth Dynasty, the 
latest royal name in it being that of Ramesses II. Botti briugs this papyrus mto connection with a some- 
what similar and more complete document found by the Italian expedition at Dér el-Medinab in 1908, 
which describes ceremonies instituted hy Ramesses [I in honour of King Amenophis 1. He comes to the 
conclusion that the reign of Ramesses IT marks a very important stage in the history of the calt of the 
dead Pharaohs, The article is of primary importance for the student of Exyptian religion and ritual. 
T. Ware PEET. 


W. J. Perry. Zhe Growth of Ctelization, Methuen, London, 1924. 

This book is a popular exposition of the authors views on the origin of early civilaction as given in hrs 
earlier works The Children of the Sun and The Origin of Magle and Religion, both of which have been 
reviewed in this Journa/ (x, 63, ff, and heluw). There is some new material in the last two chapters 
where Mr. Perry attempts to show that warfare is not natural to mankind but developed mainly out of the 
class system, and the book ends with a rather obscurely worded suggestion that this hypothesis should be 


applied to the reform of our modern social institutions. T. Eric PEE. 


The Children of the Sun by W. J. Perry, M.A. Metlinen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 

Mr. Peet in his criticisin of Mr. Perry’s The Origin of Magie and ReTiyion in the last mumber of this 
Journal says: “My examination of the Egyptian evidence, which is a vital part of his arguinent, makes it 
quite impossible for me to accept Mr. Perry's results even if I could Lelieve in his general method of 
reasoning. Mr. Perry will hardly deny me the right to wonder whether his Indian and American evidence 
would stand specialist criticism any better than his Egyptian.” As the Egyptian evidence in the Chedren 
of the Sun is much the same as in The Origin of Mugic aad Religion it is unnecessary to go into that side 
of the question again after Mr, Peet’s review, 

As in The Origin of Reliyivun vad Magic My. Perry has produced this book to further certain theories 
with which he and a few other anthropologists are associated. It is unfortunate that he has started with a 
theory and has tried tv adjust facts to that preconceived idea. The Children of the Suv is a laborious volume 
in which the author has utilised to the full his almost encyclopaedic knowledge of authorities : but his 
discrimination does not always equal his industry. 

According to his theme, there once existed a world-wide “archaic” civilization, of which the fons et 
origo was Egypt. It is difficult to understand how this culture spread, since it reached, says Mr. Perry, 
Central America during the last cevturies b.c., and inspired the Maya culture, and also reached Catuhodia 
and gave rise to the Khmer civilization. Since, however, the latter culture as exemplified hy the ruins at 
Angkor dates from the seventh or eighth centuries A.p., Mr. Perry’s chronology is paradonical and 
unconvincing. 

The elements of the “archaic” civilization are set forth as follows : 

1. Agriculture by means of irrigation. 
The use of stone, typically for pyramids, dolmens, stone circles, and rock-cut tombs. 
The carving of stune images. 
Pottery-making. 
Metal-working and pearl-fishing. 
The use of polished stone implements. 


A ruling class in two divisions ; . 
(a) The Children of the Sun, connected with the sky-world, born of theogainies, who practise 


SD Re we PS 


incestuous unions. ; 
(b) A class associated with the underworld, who survive as war-chiefs. 
8. The sun-cult. 
9, The practice of mummification. 
10. The great mother goddess. 
11. Human sacritice, connected with agriculture and the cult of the mother goddess. 


12. Mother-right. 
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13. Totemie clans. 

14. The dual organization. 

16. Exogamy. 

This list presents a culture complex of so wide a range that it would be difficult to mention a people in 
the whole world whose culture did not include several of its component elements. However, according to 
Mr, Perry, it is not necessary for the entire complex to be found in one place ; even the appearance any- 
where of one element (c.g. agriculture by means of irrigation, or dual organization) is taken as satisfactory 
proof of the existence of the “ archaic” civilization. 

It is impossible to deal, in a brief review of so diffuse a volume, with the details of the author's argu- 
ment ; but I propose to consider as far as possible the continent of America. It is somewhat surprising to 
find that practically no allusion is made to the southern regions : for one might have expected that Peru, 
with its worship of the sun at Cuzco, would have assisted Mr. Perry's theories. However, he would have 
found that his statement on page 2 that © the essential fact is that irrigation tends to disappear in the later 
staye of culture” is quite untrue as reyards that country ; it is doubtful if any early people ever attained 
to such perfection in irrigation as that of Peru prior to the arrival of Pizarro. 

When Mr. Perry does use Peru to give weight to his theories he is singularly unfortunate in quoting a 
writer in the Zransactionus of the New Zealand Institute who stated that two kinds of bananas were cultivated 
in Peru before the arrival of the Spaniards. This writer states that “to transplant the banana from 
Polynesia to the shores of America, across more than 2,000 miles of ocean would tax the skill and know- 
ledge of any ordinary European gardener ; but for a people who have dispersed this species and the bread- 
fruit through the countless islands that form their home it would be a simple undertaking.” Everyone who 
has studied the subject knows that the preponderating weight of evidence indicates the banana was first 
brought to the Americans from Africa after the discovery, and it is remarkable that though the Peruvians 
represented their foods again and again in pottery there is no example known of a pot in the form of a 
banana. 

The chief part of America used by Mr, Perry is the Pueblo area, the culture of which he derives frou 
Mexico. There is in Mesico a ruined pueb/o, Casas Grandes in the Province of Chihua-hua. If the culture 
of the Pueblo arose in Mexico it would naturally follow that the earliest Pueblo culture would be in the 
South. This is by no means the case. The earliest pottery is the black on white, followed by black on red, 
although black on white coutinued during the period. It is a remarkable thing that the earliest form of 
this pottery appears in some dry caves in Utah associated with the basket-makers’ culture, and at Casas 
Grandes the earliest pottery found near by at the ancient Pueblo is black on red. The ruins themselves 
provide a polychrome pottery with vases modelled sometimes realistically from human and animal forms, 
These do not appear in early Pueblo sites in the United States, and later are of extraordinary rarity, having 
ouly been found in two isolated cases—a perfect pot at Hawikuh, and part of a pot excavated by the 
reviewer at Kechipaun near by, last year. : 

Mr. Perry attempts to show by the use of a small map representing a large territory that the ruins of 
Pueblo follow rivers and railways, and he says: “What cause can have led men, all over the wide area, 
practically universally, to settle in close proximity to water? I suggest that the cause was the search for 
pearls and pearl-shell.” It is almost incredible that a man holding Mr. Perry’s position should have over- 
looked the fact peek even before America had prohibition the natives drank water. Has Mr. Perry any 
eso fn coi Cngrsily adver, Di the Sone when they worked up the iver of ei 
- brooks. The ruins in New Mexico aad West Arizona ar oe i orn Ae satan Hitt ee 

; ee are so extraordinarily numerous that it would be 
St Fee oe ees gue ae aco alan, To th val sn Sve Cio 
mines which were near them. Then it is a very stars as to Ee ne ee 
any ruin dating to Pre-Columbian days and no gold nae ue. The ae eee ak oe - 
is indisputable, but that the use of that stone shows an influer f , - a ie ie iets eae 
but rather the contrary, as unless the Mexicans haa seen t ae ee aioe Aamir 
existence in North New Mecieo.” Turquoise was possibl Riera eae oe ae 
Toltees who came from the north. The elaborate tur as 1 a ean by ae eccasaninca 
Toltec introduction and turquoise mosaics an still sade b : 7. ee whe naan es nes 2 
North America probably sank mines to obtain haematite 3 » ie REV Mi eee ae pres 
ea : i or paint, but not to obtain the-metal for 
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When Mr. Perry starts dealing with the Maya civilization which for the purposes of his argument is 
vital since it is, with that of Peru (which he neglects), the earliest and highest. civilization in America, 
he shows no intimate knowledge of the subject or of the material available for students. It would he 
possible for any one who has studied the sulyect to quarrel with 90 per cent. of the categorical statements 
he makes concerning it ; even his geography is at times at fault, and indeed upholders of the theory that 
Maya civilization was imported from the west have little appreciation of the physical seography of the 
country ; they have yet to explain how it was carried across the complicated mountain chain of the Andes 
through hundreds of miles of tropical jungle to a point far down the Atlantie slope, where it took root and 
flourished, without leaving a trace of its passage. 

The Children of the Sun could if they wished have settled further west in Guatemala, as ruins of 
a definitely later period have been found at El Baul and Pantaleon and Quen Santo. On page 420 
Mr, Perry tells us that the Maya civilization “seems to spring full-blown from the ground, to use the 
candid words of Mr. Joyce.” It is only a few years ago that we used tu be taught that Egyptian civilization 
sprang up thus, but the use of the spade at length revealed the pre-dynastie graves, with the earlier history 
of what eventually became the Egyptian civilization. 

Scientific excavation of Central America is still in its infancy ; it was only started in the eighties by 
Dr. Alfred Maudslay, and explorers for the most part have confined their attention to the more obvious 
ruins above ground. In time, when the use of the spade is resorted to, we shall doubtless learn something 
sure of the development of this civilization, and it is better and more scientific to wait till that day than to 
spin webs which spread from Egypt to Guatemala. An excellent warning is furnished by the fate of those 
cognate theories of the unfortunate le Plongeou. Even the string of pearls which Mr. Perry makes one of 
his chief bonds across the Pacific breaks, as it is highly renarkable that these Children of the Sun, absorbed 
in the quest of pearls when they reached the Pacific (the richest pearl field in the world), should have for- 
gotten what they eame for and used only the shell (except in the doubtful instance of Tahiti. Apparently 
when they reached the gulf of Panama they remembered the object of their quest, but on attaining the 
Maya area made no use of this whatever, for im spite of what Mr. Perry says there is no real evidence of 
the use of pearls by the Mayas. 

Mr. Perry is doubtless quite correct in believing that the ancient civilizations of America were not 
absolutely isolated from each other. The dredging of the Cenote at Chichen Itza has produced gold orna- 
ments ; while some were of Aztec design, others were of the type found in large numbers in Costa Rica aud 
Columbia and doubtless were traded north, It ix of interest, too, that north of Manta, Ecuador, there were 
legends of invaders who arrived in ba/sus and at La Tola near Manta were found a number of pottery 
fragments, some showing a strong resemblance to late Maya Art. 

However, the book is of value in that it leads to reconsideration of current opinions, although it is 
searcely likely to lead to their considerable moditication. 

Louis C. G. CLARKE. 


The Orford Excavations in Nubia. By F. LL Grieviva, M.A. atanals of Archaeology und uA nthropolugy, 

VuI-x. Liverpool: 1921-3. 

The last two decades have witnessed great activity in exploration in Nubia, a region in which, up to 
that time, very little archaeological work had been doue since the time of Lepsius. The decision of the 
Government to raise the Aswan dam, a step finally decided upon in 1907, immediately brought into pro- 
minence the question of safeguarding and recording the archaeological sites which the alteration in water- 
level would affect. The Survey Department immediately took steps to extablish the Archacolosival Survey 
of Nubia, which, first in charge of Dr. Reisner, and later of Mr. C. M. Firth, systematically worked over a 
great area and published its results in the voluminous By lletins and Keports, which contain a vast amount 
of archaeological and anthropological data. Meanwhile the Service des Antiquités set about the consvlida- 
tion and publication of the temples, and the results of this undertaking are contained in an elaborate series 
of memoirs. At the same time an expedition sent out by Chicago University under Professor Breasted 
explored and photographed the pre-Ptolemaic temples and W eivall, then Inspector for the Service, was 
active in the district and published a report on the antiquities of Lower Nubia with which he was con- 
cerned. During the same period expeditions organised by the Universities of California (Eckley B. Cox, 
Jan. Expedition), Liverpool (under Garstang), Berlin (under Schaefer and Junker), and Leipzig (Seiglin 
Expedition), worked actively in Nubia. In 1909-10 Mr. Griffith worked upon the meroitic luscriptions (for 
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this Society) and in the three succeeding years he took charge of the Oxford excavations in Nubia. From 
1913 onwards the concession was handed over to Dr. Reisner who has for ten years carried out extensive 
explorations in Napata and its district and on other sites for the Harvard-Boston Expedition. 

The results of most of these active field-parties have been published—some as special memoirs, others 
as preliminary reports in various journals, but others are still unpublished. In the journal of the Liver- 
pool University Institute of Archaeology, The Annals of Archaeology und Anthrupoloyy, My. Grithth has 
during the last three years published a systematic account of the work of the Oxford Expedition. This 
account, as might confidently be expected, is in all respects what such a report should be. It contains a 
complete catalogue of all the antiquities, admirably and abundantly illustrated, with all their archaeo- 
logical data, their present whereabouts, and their mutual relationships. In addition to this there is just 
as much, and no more, introductory matter as is necessary to grasp the significance of the whole of the 
work undertaken, and an admirably clear and brief historical account of Nubia and its relations to Egypt. 

Before passing on to examine this report individually, it may be observed that in this, and the reports 
of the other Nubian expeditions, we have a vast amount of material, collected and published in recent 
years and upon modern methods, That is to say, in surveying the whole material, we may, for practical 
purposes, compare all these publications as equal with equal; we are not confronted with the problem 
which is almost always present in dealing with Eyyptian sites, of having part of the published 
material in copies nearly a century old when the standard of epigraphic accuracy was not, and could not 
be, comparable with that of modern work. The vast and complex Nubian materials now at the disposal 
of scholars must not be allowed to get out of hand. There is at the present time a great need for a clear 
and succinct account of Nubia from prehistoric to Christian times, based upon the results of the last 
twenty years’ field work; it is only by such a general conspectus that the missing links in the chain will 
make their absence apparent and scholars thus be directed especially to seek them out, find them if 
possible, and weld them into their places. As all archaeological work is necessarily continued to more or 
less limited areas, exploration reports or memoirs must deal with all material, irrespective of age or 
nature, that is to be found in that area, and must be, in fact, a detailed history and description of 
the microcosm enclosed within the boundaries of the concession. It is a truism to say that each of these 
microcosmic histories is but a small fragment of a consistent whole, and that a co-ordination of all units 
is necessary to make it possible to reconstruct the history and archaeology of a district or of a country. 
In spite of this, the fact remains that excavation records, each complete in itself, are liable to be docketed 
and filed after the manner of documents in a Government office, as it is no man’s “ job” to bring them all 
into focus. Let us hope that in the case of Nubia, where all the circumstances are favourable, an attempt 
will be made to crystallize in a short but authoritative forin the results of the labours which so many 
scholars have ungrudgingly bestowed upon Nubian research in the last twenty years. 

The Oxford expedition worked in two different areas. The first two seasons (1910-11, 1911-12), were 
devoted to Faras on the border between Egypt and the Sudan, about 25 miles above the second cataract. 
In this interesting region, the earliest remains—-with the exception of a single palaeolith—which were 
found consisted of a proto-dynastic cemetery and settlements. The graves were shallow oval pits, con- 
taining contracted burials, and pottery both of Egyptian and native wares. Some of the latter, treated 
with haematite applied in streaks or patterns, is of special interest. Stone vessels were rare, only a few 
specimens being found, but many good specimens of bronze implements of various kinds came to light, and 
a quantity of amulets, etc., of ivory, shell and other materials. A complete catalogue of all the graves and 
their contents is given, with accurate notes of the positions of all the objects!. 

The second article? opens with an interesting and valuable suminary of the history of Nubia from the 
Old to the New Kingdom, in order to show the significance of the finds made by the Oxford expedition in 
their proper chronological sequence. A cemetery of the type called by Dr. Reisner “ C'-group” was found 
and some 244 graves excavated. This: cemetery dates from the intermediate period between the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms. A fort of Middle Kingdom date was also discovered and planned, but very few objects, 
other than broken pottery, were recovered from the site. Of the New Kingdom far more remains were 
found. These included a temple of Hathor, which yielded a fine series of scarabs, amulets and other small 
objects, and a quantity of inscribed architectural fragments, while near by was a small speos or grotto dating 
from the reign of Ramesses q, whose cartouches appear amongst the inscriptions. Roniaiad were Aes 
found of a temple of Tuthmosis III. An Eighteenth Dynasty temple, built by Tutfankhamin, containing | 


1 Annals, yur, 1-18, ? Ibid., 65-104. 
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fragments of some interesting ceremonial scenes was cleared and planned. It was of considerable size 
(56 X 25 m.) and consisted of a colonnaded forecourt, hypustyle hall and sanctuary. Of special interest is 
the prominence given to the viceroy Huy on the temple walls. It may be noted that the temple was called 
Selitep-entér (* Pacification of the gods”) and was dedicated after the overthrow of the Aten cult when 
TutCankhamiin had returned to orthodox Thebes : the deities worshipped in this temple were Amin, Isis, 
Hathor and the King himself. The inscriptions from these temples are all published in full in the plates 
together with some others from East Serra, which is situated further suuth. 

The work of the third season was carried out at Napata, after which Dr. Reisner took over the con- 
cession and has worked it every winter since with brilliant results, which have been recorded in this 
Journul and elsewhere. The site worked by the Oxford expedition was Sanain, and it produced a rich crop 
of material belonging to the age which followed the New Kingdoim—-the Ethiopian period. The third 
article! deals with the vreat termple of Tirhakah and the royal treasury. The walls of the temple were 
adorned with a remarkable series of processional and ceremonial scenes. Of spevial interest are the 
pictures of carts or wagons on four wheels, and of men riding horseback seated on decorative saddles. 
Amongst the antiquities discovered special mention must be made of a fine head of a statue of Amiin with 
disk and plutnes sculptured in yellow serpentine, the foundation deposits, an ostracon depicting two rows 
of men taking part in some ceremony, moulds for making ushabtis, fragments of colossal vultures and 
uraei, lions’ and rains’ heads, ete. In the ruins of the treasury some remarkable objects in iron, bronze, 
silver, glass and other materials were found. 

The cemetery of Sanam is the only one yet explored in the neighbourhood of Napata containing other 
than royal burials?, Although the graves had no superstructure, or at least, if they ever had, none has 
survived, they corresponded in date with the prosperous period represented by the temples, and were 
rich in antiquities of high artistic merit and workmanship. The graves were of several types, some con- 
taining contracted, and others estended burials, and it seems that in some cases at least mumunification 
had been attempted. The antiquities discovered were of a particularly varied and interesting kind, great 
numbers of amulets, scarabs, pottery, etc. being found. 

We may, perhaps, express a word of regret that no anatomist was attached to the expedition, The very 
important anthropological and ethnographical results of the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, based upon 
the systematic examination of skeletons and mummies, show how much is to be gained in this direction. 
The generally ill-preserved condition of the bones discovered in the course of the Oxford excavations 
emphasises ore than ever the need for specialist treatment: Nubia has many anthropological problews 


to solve, and a critical use should be made of the material from all sites. 
W. R. Dawson. 


Die Litervtur der Aegypter. Gedichte, Erzuhlungen und Lehrbiicher aus dem 3 and 2 Jakstansend v. Chr. 
By Apotr Erwan, J.C. Hinrichs’ sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1923. 

In the preface of this truly delightful book Professor Erman rightly says that “no one who is unac- 
quainted with this (the ancient Evyptian) literature ought to pass judgement on the Egyptians and on the 
epoch in human history to which they belong.” Thanks to Professor Erman any one who can read German 
will now be able to estimate fairly whether or no Eyyptologists are justified in claiming that the ancient 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley produced didactic and imaginative literature of a high order, as well as great 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Tt is much to be hoped that this book will be translated into English by a scholar who is equipped with 
literary taste as well as with philological and archaeological knowledge, so that the contents of so rich a 


treasure-house may be as satisfactorily displayed to British and American readers as to Professor Erman’s 


fellow-countrymen. 
The introduction comprises an outline of Egyptian history, the dating of the earlier period being that 


of Eduard Meyer and not, be it observed, that recently propoxed by Dr. Borchardt. Professor Erman, it 
will be noted, suggests that the Fifth Dynasty was possibly a great age for literature as well as for 
art (p. xiv), and he is likewise inclined to accept a suggestion put forward hy the reviewer in Discovery, U1, 
36, that the Herakleopolitan Period was marked by a great outburst of literary activity (p. 3). 

The introduction has also a good deal to tell us about the ditterent forms of Egyptian literature, about 


1 Annals, 1, 67-124, and Pls, IV-LNU. 2 Up, cit. X, 73-171, and Pls. XI-LXVI. 
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the scribe, the script, and the writing-materials employed, and also about the difficulties confronting the 
translator owing to textual corruptions,—for many of the examples of Egyptian literature that we possess 
are, unfortunately for us, only preserved in the form of the carelessly executed writing-exercises of school- 
boys. 

A propos of schoolboys, the reviewer would like to draw the attention of readers to the entertaining 
account of Egyptian education during the New Kingdom on pp. 238-41. 

For scholars the most valuable part of the book is undoubtedly that containing the altogether adinirable 
translations of New Egyptian literary texts and the accompanying introductory and explanatory notes, the 
rich harvest of a life-long study. These translations and notes (pp. 197-384) will be of the greatest assist- 
ance to students when beginning to study the language of the later period. 

In the translation of Akhenaten’s Hymna to the Sun (pp. 358-62), which is far the best that has yet 
appeared, there are just one or two points which the reviewer would like to call in question. 

P. 358. Erman renders i2?-tw iht-3n ab du-w hr tpu-sn rn Gn-sn (line 3, bottom) “ Wiirden alle ihre Sachen 
genommen, die unter ihrem Kopfe liegen, sie merkten es nicht.” Would not the following rendering be 
more correct? “ All their things are stolen, even when they are under their heads!, and they know it not.” 


C—O. 
P. 359. D Qi a (line 6) surely means “Samen” rather than “Knaben.” If my is not to be regarded 


as the female counterpart of the male ejaculate, then ézpr perhaps means “ developing” ; ef. $4pr “educate,” 
“bring up,” and Aprw “upbringing.” 

Breasted’s translation of wp-k r?-f hr mdr (line 7) “thou openest his mouth in speech,” is on the whole 
preferable to Erman’s “so offnest du seinen Mund, wenn es reden will (%).” 

As Erman translates dmdy-f (line 7) as “seine Kraft” in the passage “Du machst ihm im Ei seine 
Kraft (2), um es zu zerbrechen,” there is no reason why he should leave r dmdy-f witranslated in the 
succeeding passage. The combination is probably rightly rendered by Breasted “ with all his might.” 

Professor Erman’s translation of the Gedichte auf Theben und seinen Gott ( pp. 363-73) is in some 
respects an improvement on that of Gardiner in Zeitschr. f. tig. Spr., 42, For example : 

P. 372. The rendering of the passage ¢f-f Arty—tbty-fy (Section 6U0) “ Als er die Grotte unter seinen 
Fiissen eintrat, da kam der Nil unter seinen Sohlen hervor,” is preferable to “When he enters the two 
caverns are under his feet. Nile goes forth from the grotto beneath his sandals.” 

There are also instances of changes having been made for the worse. 

P. 365. Erman translates iy-n sy r hab 3ht (Section 10) “der Sand kam zu dem Ackerboden{?)” ; but 
as Gardiner points out in a footnote, Aub ?ht probably means something like “the delimitation of fields : 
and renders the words probably more correctly : “Sand came to cireumscribe ( 2) the fields,” 

P, 366. Why leave untranslated the perfectly intelligible words an wt su-ty im-f (Section 20), “There 
is no path empty of him,” and the also translatable passage zn nfr—sxufr ib-f (Section 40), “A fair colour 
becoming a goodly shape. Forming his images, creating himself. A goodly divine force (ala) enlivening 
his heart.” ? : : 

P. 370. Surely bw rh-tw iwn-f (Section 200) does not mean “ sein Wesen kennt man nicht,” but rath 
“his colour (or ‘complexion’) is not known.” , a 

In Der grosse Amonshymnus, zweites Lied, p. 353, the words xb mks (GrEBAUT, Hymne a Ammon-R 
§ vu, 5), and viertes Lied, p. 357, the words tut irw (GréBavr, op. cit., § XXIV, 9), are left suAbia lat a 
Erman has evidently overlooked Spiegelberg’s interesting discussion of the word ‘ai in Zeitschr. f. : Spr 
53, 101-4, in which it is shown that the object in question is the case containing the dint ts Thich 
assigned to the Pharaoh all his rights and privileges as the successor and embodiment on earth i: Die eae 
Horus, Twt irw probably means “pleasaut, agreeable, of forms” (see GARDINER, P_S.B.A xSxv ae om 

With regard to the translations of selections from the Pyramid Texts 6 5-95 a e an 
yenture upon some minor criticisms ? ER Sai My AG EIEN 

P. 29. Surely phr n-f pidt ntrw tmt (Pyr., 304 e) means not “die N 
“the whole Ennead serves him.” 

Again hin rf m ist nb tm (Pyr., 305 «) means not “er sitzt auf iro j : 
sits on the throne of the Lord of All” ee SETHE, Zeitschr. f. eae : a penphesies atu bubistlie 


eunheit des Atum bedient ihn,” but 


- 4 IS ©@ ce 
1 cf. “ ing w. : 
if ! &h Koa l DY Rescuing whom he will even when he is in the Téi,” Zeitschr, 


f. dig. Spr., 42, 28, 
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P. 31. It might perhaps be pointed out that Esper in Zectschr. f. ay. Spr., 51, 114 [37], compares the 
verb L\—7 @d (Pyr. 402u: with the Arabic 3)j and accordingly suggests that the meaning 
LI 


is not “abstechen” (so Erinan) but “to strangle ” 

Do not the words ta phr af lew ie udu inf Sit (2) (Pyr., 408 b) inean “ Thousands serve him, hundreds 
make oblation tu him,” rather than *Tausende werden ihin zuteil (7) und Elunderte werden thin geopfert ” / 

P. 32. According to Ember in Zeitschr. fi ag. Spr. 51, 111(8), the verb «3h yr, 411 a) neans “to bite” 
not “to gulp down” (versehlingen). 

H3té (Pyr., 816 ¢) probably meaus * forehead-unguent ” rather than “ feines OL”; see the reviewer's art. 
“Ou the Vame of aa Caguent used for Ceremonial Purposes, in Journal, V1, 58-60. 

P. 33. Breasted (Development, 22) is possibly right in translating mdt-7 Cndt Cuht Bey Gu i Pyr., W194 a, b; 
“his unblemished birth whereby the Two Lands live.” 

Shr in Shr-aief Ve Bhiek pw (Pyr., 1108) seems to mean “to hannner” rather than ‘to stamp.” 

The reviewer has made a fairly careful study of certain of the translations m Section LT Aus der alterer 
Zeit, reading them side by side with the Egyptian text» and also comparing thei with previous translations. 
May he be allowed tu set down the results of his study in some detail, first pomting out, in the case of each 
particular translation, wuere he thinks Professur Erman has improved upon the work of his predecessors, 
and then offering certain criticisms, some of which at any rate Luth Professor Erman and, with his per- 
mission, the scholar whom he makes respousible fur the almost inevitable English edition of this book, may 
regard as worthy of consideration ! 

Of the translations in question one of the Lest is that of the very difficult * Mahnworte eines Propheten,” 
pp. 130-148. How excellent Erman’s new rendering» are of certain hitherto obscure passages will appear 
in the following paragraphs. 

b, 133. “Der Fluss ist Blut ; triukt man von ihm, 30 weist man es aly Menseh zuriick, (denn) mau 
durstet nach Wasser” is a mure satisfactory reudering of Jtra im safser-tu taf nyt: me ritt ib te nar (2, 10) 
than Gardiner’s * The river is bluod, and ,yet) men drink of it. Men shrink from 4) (tasting, human beings, 
and thirst after water.” 


P. 134, Erman rightly gives “leere” as the meaning of BS de 11, instead of “dry” as 
pit 
Gardiner translates the word, v “dry” according to ErMaN-GRaPow, Glossar, 179, being written with 


determ. ©) or fi 

P. 135. Hd nub (3, 8) “Das Gold wird vermindert” ; so Erman nghtly as against Gardiner’s “Gold is 
lacking.” 

P. 138. Erman gives a brilliant rendering of the ditiicult passage nlm ... na 1? oty—hr ihr \6, 2-3): 
“Man raubt die Abfille (/) aus dem Maule des Schweines, ohne (>v wie frither) zu sagen (—_*). ‘das 
ist besser fiir dich als fiir mich,’ weil man so hungrig ist.” 

P, 141. Equally clever is the translation of Doh nf ht m nb shew (7, 11), & Wer ihn sonst um seine 
Neigen bat, der besitzt jetzt starkes Bier” (lit. beer that bowls one over!) Gardiner’s translation is 
much less satisfactory “ He who begged for himself his dregs is (uow, the possessor of bowls full to over- 
fluwing(?).” 

P. 143. “ Kisse” as the meaning of sd (9, 1) gives better sense than “ waterskin.” 

“ Stopfen ” seems a more likely meaning of sdt (9, 1 and 4, 2) than “ prepare,” “1make ready.’ 

P. 147. “Mit Amuletten geschutzt,” Erman’s rendering of rm edu (14, 2), is decidedly preferable to 
Gardiner’s “stored in safety.” 

Now for one or two criticisms : 

P, 132. The perfectly translatable sentence « dd rhty ft tpef (A, 3), ° The washerman refuses to carry 
his load,” is omitted, evidently by an oversight. 

P. 133. It might be noted that Erman renders wor (2, 4) as “barren,” against the view of Sethe and 
Gardiner, who take the verb to mean “be wanting,” a view which fiuds support in the passage quoted by 
Garprner in his Admonitions, p. 2 \ PIEHL, Luser., 1, 38, 9-39, 1). 

P. 134. The words wi-k Sy Saw (2, 13), left untranslated by Erman and Gardiner, must mean ‘behold it 
isa net,” dea trap. For sve“ net” see Crh, tv, 2=Journal, v, 49; Urk., ww, 659, 

P. 144. Erman gives “ Weizen” as the meaning of bd (10, 4), but it surely means “spelt.” 
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Koatg Cheops und der Zauberer, pp. 64-77. 
P. 74. The reviewer mould like to pia eee to ee Enns brilliant oe of ee 


a Jo 
hitherto obscure passage ee es a NO = co re Oe 
Onn Xm 2A \ bit 


(Westear, x, 10-11) ‘‘ Der al seiner Glieder war aus Gold und sein Kopftuch aus echtem Lapislazuli.” 
As he points out in an explanatory note, the children are described as coming into the world wearing the 
blue and yellow striped royal head-cloth and as having their titles, which every Egyptian Pharaoh assumed 
on attaining the throne, inlaid in gold on their limbs, i.e. they are conceived of as inlaid bronze or copper 
fiyures. It might be pointed out here that a similar idea also occurs in Ramesses II’s address to Ptah, 
engraved on a stela in the great temple of Abu Simbel, where that god is represented as saying tu the king 
“T have wrought thy body of gold (d¢m), thy bones of copper, thy vessels of iron (bi?-n-p?)!.” Similarly, 
according to Pyr., 530, 1454, 2051, the bones of the reconstituted body of the dead Pharaoh are of copper. 
Again in the much damaged description of the fashioning of the dead Pharaoh’s new body (Pyr., 1966- 
71) copper (67?) is distinctly stated (1966) to be one of the materials employed, and Sokar is said to 
sunelt, for the deceased his bones. Lastly in a coffin-text of the Herakleopolitan period the deceased says 
of himself: “The apex of my back is of lapislazuli, my body is of gold (dm), my neck (b¢nt) is of gold 
(nwb)” (Lacav, Textes religieur, i, 82; ¢f. also the description of the aged sun-god in NaviLig, “La 
destruction des hommes par les dieux,” in 7.S.B.d., Iv, 1-9). 

The translation of gm-n-Sn Su Che deyw shd ( Westcar, x, 2), “‘sie...fanden ihn, wie er dastand mit herab- 
hangendem (?) Schurz,” does not fully convey the sense of shd, which surely means “be upside down.” Is 
not the idea that Re‘woser was so distracted that he did not notice that he had put his loin-cloth on the 
wrong way up ? 

P. 75. Is it not possible that the words tm-k Sh m ht-8 ( Westcar, x, 16), Erman’s rendering of which 
“Nahe dich nicht in ihrem Leibe” has very little meaning, might be translated “Do not toe it (i.e. jump 


about) in her womb,” the verb 8% here being derived from LANG EEN “toe”? 


When this book was being prepared for the press GARDINER’s article “A Hitherto Unnoticed Negative 
in Middle Egyptian,” in Rec. de Trav., 40, 79 foll., had not yet appeared. Thus little sense could be made 
of the passage nfr pw smnk & — hr htm-Sn ( Westear, X, 123), which now, however, thanks to Gardiner's 
brilliant discovery, can be translated “ There is no making good here, but the barley of these dancers is in 
a chamber bearing their seal.” 

Die Grundung eines Tempels, pp. 79-82. 

P, 82. More can be made of the ending of this interesting text than has been made of it here. There 
are certain useful parallels in the account of the laying out of the foundations of a temple by Tuthmisis III 
(Crk., Iv, 166), a text which has apparently escaped Professor Erman’s notice, but which is of assistance in 
the interpretation of the concluding sentences of the Berlin document. These, in the reviewer's opinion, 


should be transcribed and translated as follows:—§ YM Mi Rw, 2 2 alt see , 21 0 a 
<n 


TE SOS oS ec MS 
i NAL ae Dore ok Ib aeevoa th 


wa or" & \ ‘sie, “(The king appeared in the double plumed diadem with all the people [rAyt] behind 


him.) The chief lector, the scribe of the god’s book, extended the line (ic. for fixing the axis) and let go the 
measuring cord (for the laying out of the walls or the fixing of the four corners). It (the foundation stone) 
was laid? in the ground, and work was begun? on this temple. Then his majesty made the king of Upper 
Egypt? go and betake himself back to the presence, saying, * United in one are Upper and Lower Egypt.’ 
He who is in Aphroditopolis...... ve 


13,., D., m1, 194, 9-10. 


» The sign in hieratic is more like =~ than Af, but see the parallel passage in Urk., rv \> QV 


3 Impersonal use of passive form Sdmw-f. 
* Evidently this is an officiant who, impersonating the King of U 


‘ pper Egypt, takes part i 
which recalls some event that occurred at the uniting of the Two Lands et Pech ee eente 


by Menes, In this connection it might be 
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Der Kainpf des Konigs Kumose, pp. 83-5. 

P. 83. The meaning of in RC rdi Si m nsw dsf (Carn. Tabl, 1, 2) is rather © R&¢ has installed him as a 
veritable king” than “ Re selbst hat ihn zt Konig gemacht.” 

P. 84. ‘Der die rechten Gedanken hat” for mty Shr (Carnurron Tablet, 1, 10) is distinctly preferable 
to Gardiner-Gunn's “just of counsel.” 

Erman has evidently not read Battiscombe Guan and Cardiner’s joint translation of this text (mn 
Journal, Vv, 45, 46), which is in certain points a distinct improvement ou that which Gardiner printed in 
Journal, 11, 95-110. Thus the later translation of 813-2 se 1 h—ahiy (Cura. Tabl., 1, 3), To what purpose 
am I cognisant of it, this power of mime, when one chieftain is in Avaris, another in Kush, and (so) I sit 
in company with an Asiatic and a Negro” is far preferable, from the point of view of syntax, to “Ich 
mochte wissen, wozu meine Stirke dient. Ein Furst sitzt in Auaris und ein anderer in Nubien und ich 
sitze da, zusammen mit einem Asiaten und einem Neger.” 

Bdt (Curn. Tabl., 1, 6) surely means “ spelt,” not © Weizen.” 

Erman leaves hpr usd (Cura. Tadbl, 1, 8) untranslated, though “success will come,” the rendering of 
both the above-mentioned Enylish translations is a highly likely one. Rwd occurs with a sitnilar meaning 
both in Aubbin Stelv, 20, and in Tuttunkhamin Stelu, 8, 

Die Lehre fur Koniy Meri-ka-re, pp. 109-19. 

P. 112. “Seine Taten werden haufenweise neben ihin gelegt” (Pup. Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 55) seems 
a more satisfactory translation of rdi-w spu-f r g3.f m hw than Gardiner’s “his deeds are laid beside him 
for (all) treasure.” 

P. 117. “Gott greift den an, der gegen den Teimpel feind ist” =cems to be a possible translation of 
thk utr S8bi-ke rv pr (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 110). Gardiner renders the words “God thwarts (7) the 
rebel.,.home.” 

“Das Konigtum ist ein schones Amt. Auch wenn es keinen Sohn und keinen Bruder hat, der die Erinne- 
rung daran fortdauern liesse, so stellt doch einer (das Denkmal) des andern wieder her” is on the whole 
a better rendering of Bet pw afrt—in we smnk ky (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 116-17) than Gardiner’s 
“A goodly office is that of King; it has no son nor has it a brother who is made to endure upon its 
monuments. One brings honour to another.” 

P. 110. “They who know (the extent of) his knowledge do not thwart him” seetns a more natural and 
satisfactory translation of 2 thh-a Su rhw rhf (Pup. Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 33-4), than “den greifen die 
Gelehrten nicht an, wenn er gelehrt ist.” 

P. 111. The quite legible words Srud Gewh (Pup. Petersburg, 1116 s recto, 38) “uiake strong thy 
frontiers” have been left untranslated. 

Why are the words spss pu fud in Sre (Pup. Petersburg, 1116 a recto, 45) not translated? They clearly 
mean “August is he who is rich in magistrates.” 

Mty n nb ¢h?-ib (Pup. Petersbury, 1116 4 recto, 46) meaus © Uprightness of heart betits the sovereign ” 
rather than “ Einem Herrn mit rectem Sinne geht es gut.” 

Translate ir m3¢ ush-k tp tb (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 46-7; “Do right that thou mayest live 
long upon earth” and not “Tue das Rechte solange du auf Erden weilst.” 

P. 112. Erman’s translation of fa pw srhy m 3838 (Pup. Petersburg. 1116 4 recto, 54) “ Ubel ergelit es, 
wo der Ankliger der Weise ist,” in which he takes $3? “der Weise” to mean Thoth, seems too far-fetched. 
It is better to take Srhy as perf. pass. participle=“he who has been cited,” the accused,” and translate 
“Woful is the accused when in the capacity of (2) one who knows,’ ie. an instructed persun who therefore 
should know better, or perhaps rather, as Gardiner suggests, one who knows he is guilty. 

P. 113, Gardiner’s interpretation of the passage rapt 20—n hrdw (Pup. Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 58-9) 
is more satisfactory than Erman’s. The latter scholar takes rapt 7 as a genitive defining rwd m3, and 
refrains from translating the rest of the passage, evidently overlooking Gardiner's clever suggestion that 
the word $¢y means “father of a family,” =lit. “ one who causes to enter,” ze. begets children. 

P. 115. Gardiner’s rendering of mick uSwt nb 3ut-ib—in-k3b B3-k (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 79-81), 
“ Behold the king is a lord of joy. Thou art indolent and sleepest through my strength; thou followest 
thy desire through what I have done. There is no enemy within thy border,” is better than “ Siehe, du 
Konig, du Herr der Preude,...du schlafst in deiner Stirke. Folge deinem Herzen in dem, was ich tat, so 


pointed out that one of the priests attached to the temple of Harshef at Herakleopolis Magua was entitled aye 


nwt (BruascH, Dict. qéogr., 1377). 
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hast du keinen Feind innerhalb deiner Grenzen.” Erman, it will be observed, does not accept Gardiner’s 
emendation m Ap3-2 for the m hp3-k of the MS. 

P. 116. “Mit schlechtem Wasser” is surely an impossible translation of shw mu (Pap. Petersburg, 
1116 a recto, 91-2). The substantive hw means “ pain,” “trouble.” Here, where the word is used as an 
adjective, the meaning must be “‘ painful,” “troubled.” Insert with Gardiner the preposition m before mw, 
which begins with the saine letter, and translate “troubled (with) water.” 

Die Weissugung des Nefer-rehu, pp. 151-57. 

P. 154. “Was gemacht ist, ist als wiire es nie gemacht und Re mige (wieder) zu griinden anfangen ” 
is a much more satisfactory translation of iryt m tmt ir 8¢ Rm grg (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 B recto, 22) 
than Gardiner’s “ Things made are as though they had never been. Day begins in falsehood (??).” 

“Es istkein Rest geblieben und nicht das Schwarze vom Nagel bleibt von dem, was da sein sollte” is a 
brilliant rendering of the apparently hopeless passage n hpr d3t n sp km n Cnt m 8-t-f (Pup. Petersbury, 
1116 B recto, 23). 

The passage iv R¢ iwd-f Su rmtt—suwyt (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 B recto, 51-2) is rendered by Erman “ Die 
Sonne trennt sich von den Menschen; sie geht auf, wenn es die Stunde ist (?). Man weiss nicht mehr, dass 
es Mittag wird und man unterscheidet den Schatten nicht mehr.” This is a distinct improvement on the 
rendering adopted by Gardiner who did not recognise the reference to the sun-dial. 

It has occurred to the reviewer that the following translation is possible and also preferable to that of 
Erman :—“ Ré¢ separates himself from man. He rises (zrbn-f), and the hour passes (wn! wazt), (but) one 
knows not that it is noon, (for) one discerns not his (the sun’s) shadow (i.e. the shadow that should be cast 
by the sun, were it not overclouded, on the dial).” 

Two passages in this text are left untranslated, though they are not so hopeless as we are thus led to 
suppose. They are:—Gr m iwh—m t? Bn-k im (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 B recto, 20-1), and mi-k wn wre 
m shrw nw t8 (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 B recto, 22). The first is very difficult, but there is much to be said 
for Gardiner’s rendering :—‘“He who is silent is a transgressor, Pehold, that exists whereof men spoke as 
a thing to be dreaded. Behold, the great one is fallen in the Jand whence thou art sprung.” There is less 
excuse for leaving the second passage untranslated, for it must mean, as is also the view of Gardiner, 
“Behold, princes (ze. a number of petty rulers) are in control of this land,” where the Pharaoh, of course, 
should be the sole ruler. For m shrw nw “in control of,” cf. di-tw-i 3 hr $hr.f “IL am placed under his 
control” (Sinuhe, B 217; see also Bersheh 11, 13, 12; 21, 10; Stud, v, 23; Urk., iv, 96). 

Die Geschichte des Sinihe (pp. 39-56). 

P. 42, Bety “zwei Biische” (B 5); so Erman rightly. Gardiner strangely translates “two brambles.” 

P. 43, Despite Gardiner’s remarks on p, 21 of his Votes on the Story of Sinuhe, Erman’s rendering of 
Tlevi r Kpny (B 29) “ich zog von Byblos fort” seems more satisfactory than “I set forth to Byblos.” 

P. 48. The translation of di ni ntr htp (B 160-61) “méchte der Gott mir Gnade geben,” where ».2 is 
taken as dative and /tp as a substantive, seems preferable to Gardiner’s “I have caused God to be gracious,” 
where di-n-t is in the form sdm-n-f and htp pseudopartic. 

P. 51. “Der grosse Gott der dem Re gleicht, macht selbst den, der ihm dient, verstiindig,” Erman’s 
rendering of Vir & mite RO hr 838 bsk nf ds-f (B 216-17), is perhaps an improvement on Gardiner’s 
“Great god, like unto Ré¢ in making wise one who was labouring for himself.” 

P. 52. Na sh? Rinw n-k-in sy mitt tsm-k (B 222) “ohne dass ich Retenw’s gedenke: das ist dein, so 
wie es deine Hunde sind” is preferable to the rendering adopted by Gardiner who tacks nn $43 on to hire 
m mretk and translates “who have grown up in love of thee, albeit unremetnbered,” and then Seer 
new sentence with Rta a-k-iin Sy. 

P. 41. Surely sz Cwyt (B 3) means “my arms opened” or “were spread open,” not “ 
sanken.” 

Pp. 2. “Da ereilte es mich, dass ich vor Durst niederfiel” is impossible grammatically. As Gardiner 
has pointed out, the Usa Se according to the text of R, line 47 (Arn tht 33-n-8 wi), can only mean “thirst 
fell and overtook me” or according to that of B, lines 21-2 (Ar n 20t 88n-f wi) “the fall of thirst over- 
took me.” 

P. 44. Smy-f 33-t-n-f Apr (B51) “(Er war es, der die Fremdlinder bezwang, wihrend sein V. 
im Palaste sass) damit er ihm melden kénnte, das ihm Aufgetragene sei geschehen (7) ” 


a 


meine Arme 


ater innen 
is hardly in 


* Reading Ss (A). The _/\ may easily have dropped out between the two groups Ss =, 
NADA DAA 
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accordance with the rules of grammar, for in that case Ayr would be pseudopartic. and should be in the 
fem. not masc. form. Gardiner’s view seems the ouly tenable one, namely that Apr is the pass. infin. of 
irt=“fieri,” and that 8-t-2-f hpr means “what had been commanded him to be done.” The version of R, 
smy-f wf 8-ta-\f hpr. which Erman adopts and, in the reviewer’s opinion, mistranslates. is to be rendered 
“he Sesdstris: reported tu him (Amenemmes) what he (A.) commanded to be done,” 

P. 45. Erman has overlooked Gardiner’s point that @-f m nSet cannot be taken as a principal clause, 
but qualifies the preceding sentence,—* Men and women go by, rejuicing over him, now that he is king.’ 

P. 47. Erman only gives what he considers to be the general meaning of the very difficult passage, 
B 114-26, instead of—and that seems a great yity—reprodnucing Cardiner’s clever rendering of it, a 
rendering essentially sound both from the point of view of sense and grammar. 

Erman translates Ainwt Sy hr Ci (B 132) “die Frauen der Manner redeten aufgeregt,” but Gardiner’s 
“women and men jabbered” is much better. Erman has evidently not read Gardiner’s art. in PS. Bul, 
37, 123, nor seen the note on p. 158 of his Votes on the Story of Sinuhe. 

P. 48. Erman’s rendering of the passage hr irt vtr 7 htp ntsnf im thief ¢ ht host (B1AT-9) “Und 
(dies) hat der Gott getan um einem gnadig zu sein, der sich an ihm vergangen (/) hatte, der zu einem 
andern Lande entronnen war” is in certain respects grammatically impossible. Gardiner supplies plenty 
of evidence to show that ¢s m means “be vexed with” or sim. Accordingly r Atp a ts-n-f tm-f ix to be 
rendered ‘‘in order to be gracious to him with whem he was vexed,” a rendering that complies with the 
demands of grammar and sense. It 1s curious that Erman should take the meauing of th-nf r kt Asst to be 
“who ran away to another land” instead of “whom he (God) had led astray into another land,” for on 
p. 51 he translates 69h th-n ib-f r ksiut drdryt (B 203) by * Diener, den sein Herz nach feindlichen Lindern 
hin verleitet hat.” 

Pu hpr sp nfr (B 160) can hardly mean “‘mige das Gute geschehen,” but rather, as Gardiner has pointed 
out, “that which has happened (i.e. Sinuhe’s victory aud additional acquisition of wealth, is a happy event.” 

Why are the words irr-f my tht  Sinnk phuy n sfo-n-f ‘B 161) left untranslated? Gardiner’s rendering 
“ May he do the like so as to make good the end of him whom he hath afflicted” is perfectly satisfactory. 

The difficult passage wdb.f ¢—S im (B 165) i8 also left untranslated. May it not mean: “May he 
turn! towards him whom he hath oppressed unto (or “at?”) the place whither he hath brought him”? 

Ndi krt hawt t? (B 166) does not mean “ muchte ich die Landesherrscherin...nach thre Wiinschen 
fragen” xo much as “May I greet (lit. enquire after the state of) the Lady of the Land”; cf. Qe ad-tw hrt-t 
m Sub nk “T was greeted (or “enquired after”) with (the words) ‘ Health, life !°? (Crk., 1v, 59). 

P. 49. “Uhel” is a poor rendering of wg? (B 168), which surely means “feebleness.” Again irty dns 
(B 169) does not mean “ Meine Augen sind schwach” but “my eyes are heavy.” 

P, 50. Why are the words 2 atf m ib-t rk \B 185; left untranslated? The whole passage should be 
rendered “ This thought, it seized on thy heart, but) it was not in my heart against thee.” 


Gardiner has produced sufficient evidence to show that of} a coms SS US SE (B 194-5) is the 
AN it 


correct reading here. It is therefore over-cautious to print “die Tanze der...” 

“An deinen Opfersteinen” does not fully give the meaning of 7 r? b?w-k (B 195-6), which should be 
rendered “at the door of thy facade-stela*.” The stela here referred to represents the facade of a house, 
the door occupying the centre of the lower portion. Such a stela is to be seen in the tomb-chapel of 
Pepifonkh the Middle at Meir with the tethering-stone to which the victims were fastened directly 
opposite it*. 

P. 51. After his admirable rendering of the difficult preceding passage, why does Erman leave iv: bk 
im—hr Shr-f (B 217) untranslated? Gardiner has quite convincingly shown that the words mean: “The 
servant there is in the hand of him who takes counsel on his behalf. Yea, I] am set under his (the king’s) 
guidance.” 

P. 52. In view of the parallel expression in the Brit. Mus. stela quoted by Gardiner on p. 85 of his 
Notes, hkvw pw mtrw raw (B 221) should probably be rendered “they are chieftains whose names are 
renowned.” 


1 Or should we render * turn the arm towards,” or, as we should say, ‘ give a helping hand to”? 

2 For r=‘‘at,” see Urk., 1v, 768, p? tit, sms r lit-ntr tn, ‘this statue,,.which serves at this temple.” 
3 ¢bgw (plur.) should probably be emended to €b? (sing.}. 

+ Buacxman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, 1v, Pls. I, xxv, 1, xxvi, 1. 

> MS. nyt. 
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P. 54. Drak wert (B 257), left untranslated, probably means “Thou hast traversed the waste.” 

P. 55. “Lose dein Horn und zieh deine Pfeile heraus” is not a satisfactory translation of ntf Cb-k fh 
x$r-k (B 274). According to Erman the king is here thought of as a bull and is asked to set free him whom 
he has transfixed with his horn. Presumably Erman also supposes that the king is requested to pull his 
arrows out of the persons he has shot? But in view of the parallel passage in the Plunkhi Stela, the 


A = wr 
variant reading of the Berlin Ostrucon No. 2, and the use of =| eX y in Aol/er, 1, 8, with the 


meaning ‘“ bow,” Gardiner is probably right in rendering “Slacken (Ze. unstring) thy bow, loosen the arrow 
(i.e. remove it from the string).” 

It is somewhat surprising, after Gardiner’s remarks in his Votes, pp. 109-110, and the reviewer's art. 
“The House of the Morning” in Journal, v, 148-65, that “ Kabinett der Verehrung” should still be given 
as the meaning of pr-du3#t (B 282). 

Judging from the footnote Erman seems to agree with Gardiner’s interpretation of 7 irt ¢h¢w-f (B 283) 
“in order to wait upon him” (C4, according to G., being an abstract word for “service,” “ attendance ”). 
It seems unnecessary caution, therefore, to represent these words by “um seine...zu machen” in the actual 
translation. 

P. 56. Why leave ‘hiw av #ht (B 287) untranslated? Chm is a not uncommon word for “figure” of 
a divinity. Gardiner’s “painted devices of the horizon” 1s quite a reasonable rendering. 

It has long been the opinion of the reviewer that the words ley €¢b snw-i (B 291) are intentionally 
jocose and should be translated “I was plucked (7e. underwent depilation!) and my hair was raked 
together” ; the idea being that so much hair was removed from Sinuhe’s body that it had to be raked 
together like the straw on the threshing-floor, which was raked together with a wooden fork under the feet 
of the oxen treading out the corn: This interpretation is hinted at by Gardiner in his Votes (pp. 111-12) 
but not followed out in his translation. 

Erman still retains his old translation of the last words of the story, “Su lebe ich belohnt yon Kinige, 
bis dass der Tag meines Hinscheidens kommt,” overlooking what Gardiner has pointed out, namely that 
“a clause beginning with iv-? must be the continuation of the descriptive passage that precedes,” for 
“otherwise we should have kr va-ni or kr ii-h-wi or the like,” and ignoring the fact that the tale is 
written in the form of a funerary biography. The story should therefore end thus : “There is no humble 
person for whom the like has been done ; and so I enjoyed the favours of the king’s bounty until the day 
of death came.” 

Die Klagen des Bauern, pp. 151-75. 

This is the most unsatisfactory of all the translations appearing in this book. Dr. Erman had not access, 
of course, to Gardiner’s brilliant rendering which has recently been published in Journal, 1x, 5-25, and 
which has made back numbers of all previous attempts at translation ; but on the other hand the same 
scholar’s admirable * Notes on the Story of the Eloquent Peasant” in P.S.B.d., XXXV, XXXVI, should not, 
as apparently is the case, have been entirely disregarded. The following are some of the consequent 
deficiencies : 

P. 159. We still read of “ Redemet-” instead of “ Reremetpflanzen” (R 9). 

The combination Sns-1? 2 r?-w%t (R44), which Gardiner has shown to mean “a river-side path,” i 
rendered “...... eines weges.” , 

P. 160. “Da die eine Seite versperrt war, habe ich meinen Esel auf die andere gefiihrt und nun nimmt 
du thn fort, weil er sich ein Maul voll Gerstenhalme genommen hat” appears as the translation of the 
passage wt hd-tw3—b3t nt Sn (B1, 13), instead of the much more satisfactory rendering proposed by 
Gardiner * One (bunch of corn) only has been spoilt. I brought my ass on account of ...... ef bite thou takest 
it away on account of its filling its mouth with a bunch of corn,” ; 

P. 163. Instead of ‘In order that he may continue to speak, keep thou silence,” Cardiner’s clever and 
undoubtedly correct translation of in-mrwt wa-f hr dd gr (B1, 79-80), we have a rendering based upon the 
improbable theory of Vogelsang that-the last word is the particle gr “also,” here having the meaning of 
“further,” for which use there is no evidence whatever. ” 


S} 


1 For this practice see the reviewer’s art. ‘‘ Purification (Egyptian) ”? 
and Ethics, x, pp. 477, 481. 

> In his latest translation Gardiner suggests that Sn¢, %¢ty means © 
travel.” 


in Hastines, Encyclopaedia of Religion 


endurance,” ‘‘ power of withstanding long 
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P. 164. As long as Gardiners remarks on the meaning of the interroxative in br are disregarded, the 
passage in mut—s x nhh (B1, 92-5) is unintellgible. Accordingly we tind not only the question deprived 
of its right sense, but also the words 7m inwt wort hnf hryir-f left untranslated. But, as Gardiner points out, 
the passage should be rendered: ‘A mortal inan dies even as lit. along with: his underlings, and shalt 
thou be a man of eternity (v.e. live for ever)?” 

It is unnecessary, however. to go on multiplying examples of the ill results of Gardiner’s Votes hemg 
overlooked. All that need be said is that 1f and when this in inost respects truly admirable book is trans- 
lated into English, it is most desirable that permission should be vbtained from Professor Erman to 
substitute Dr. Gardiner’s latest translation of the Peaswut for his owu, which is based in the main upon 
that put forth by Dr. Vogelsang in his not always felicitous Komienter 24 dew Klagen des Bayern, 

Similarly it is to be hoped that in an English edition much more use will be made of Gardiner's Votes 
on the Story of Senwhe ; m fact the best thing would be in this case also to substitute Dr. Gardiner’s trans- 
lation for that given here, incorporating, of course, Professor Erman’s iinprovements, to which attention 
has been drawn above. 

Just one more criticism. The book would be much more useful to scholars if the columns and lines of 
the original documents were indicated, for that would save so much time when one wanted to look up 
particular passages. The reviewer would suggest that in the English edition the saine method of indicating 
columns and lines should be employed as that adupted by Dr. Gardiner in his translations of The Story of 
Stnuhe and The Eloquent Pewsant, where stich indications are placed in the margin. This presents a better 
appearance than when the text 1s broken up by numerals in brackets, as is the case in the same scholar’s 
“New Literary Works from Ancient Egypt” in Jovreal, 1, 23-35, 101-5. 

AYLWarD M. Brackstay. 








Plate XJ. 





Ahmose, son of Sekenenré‘ Ta‘o IT. 


From an old photograph. 
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A LOST STATUE OF THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY 
Plate XII 


Our frontispiece, Plate XII, shows the upper part of a statue of Prince Ahmose, eldest 
son of King Sekenenré‘ Ta‘o II of the Seventeenth Dynasty. For the photograph we have 
to thank Mr. H. E. Winlock, and the plate is indeed one of the illustrations to his article 
which follows, and is dealt with on pp. 255-6, The statue itself was in 1899 in the posses- 
sion of Daninos Pasha, but its present whereabouts is unknown. Mr. Winlock succeeded 
in unearthing four photographs of it, Plates XII, XVIII-XX, and in view of the disap- 
pearance of the statue itself it seemed wise to reproduce them all, especially as they are 
rapidly deteriorating’. That shown in the frontispiece has a particular interest as a full-face 
view of a statue of the Intermediate Period between the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties, 
a period from which singularly few works of art have survived. As might be expected from 
its date on the verge of the Eighteenth Dynasty the statue shows much more affinity with 
the works of that dynasty than with the sterner mood of the Middle Kingdom. 


1 Berlin also possesses a set. See SETHE, Crk., Iv, 12. 
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THE EGYPTIAN NAME OF JOSEPH 


By R. ENGELBACH 


THouGH there have been numerous suggestions for the hieroglyphic form of the name 
given by Pharaoh to Joseph MyS nibs Zaphnath-paaneah, none of them can be said to 


be completely satisfactory. 
M, Alexis MaLLon! remarks, however, in a recent work on the Hebrews in Egypt 


“Le nom égyptien de Joseph, mys nibs (Gen. 41, 45) Safnat Pataneh, est assurément 
la transcription littérale du composé aK) & LS Po Sh de(d) pnet(er) ef fonh 


‘Dieu dit: il est vivant. On dirait en Copte xe nnovte eqong, ce qui explique la chute 
des lettres mises entre parentheses. L’équivalence philologique est incontestable et, de fait, 
incontestée.” ; 

To me it seems slightly premature to put Q.#.D. to a problem of such general interest 
until the proof is entirely convincing, or until it is certain that there is no other equivalent 
which, philologically or otherwise, has a better, or even an equal claim to consideration. 

The accepted equivalent was, I believe, first suggested by Prof. Steindorff?, and I do not 
dispute its possibility. The omission of the final d in dd, the disappearance of the 7 in ntr 
in the singular and the equivalence of M and © are all well vouched for, but I submit that 
it need not be the correct equivalent. 

M. Mallon points out that objection has been taken to the equivalent dd p? ntr iwf nh, 
since, in the very many known examples of this form of name, the actual name of the god 
is always inserted’, and his suggested explanation is that Pharaoh, out of delicacy for 
Joseph’s monotheistic sensibilities, refrained from introducing into his name a word which 
might be offensive. Pharaoh, however, could easily have given Joseph an honorific title not 
involving a god’s name at all. 

My objections to the accepted equivalent, though none of them can be said to be con- 
clusive, are as follows: 

Names such as “ spake: he lives” and “The gift of ”'seem to me to be 
intimately connected with some incident at or previous to the birth of the child. But 
Joseph’s birth was an event of which the Egyptians knew nothing, since it took place out- 
side of Egypt. Secondly, the vocalisation of the accepted equivalent differs entirely from 
that of both the Massoretie version and the sources of the Septuagint. It further takes no 
account of the division of the name into two parts, which is even indicated in the Greek of 
the Codex Bodleianus. Owing to the long period between the writing down of Genesis and 
the pointing of the Hebrew, many words are, no doubt, erroneously vocalised, but in the 
case of a national hero like Joseph, whose story was known throughout the ages by young 
and old, a certain amount of consideration should be given to the traditional pronunciation, 








1 Maton, Ortentalia, Les Hébreux en Egypte, No. 3, 1921, 75. 
2 Zeitschr. f. tig. Spr., XXV11, 1889, 42. 


3 In other forms of personal names, “the god,” unprecised, is known. aks] \ <> “The God is 
mighty” (Mar., Mast., 168) is an example. 
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particularly since the pointing of many of the Egyptian names, such as Pithom, Raamses; 
Pharaoh and others, is tolerably correct. In the equivalent xe nnovte eqone not a single 
vowel, even the accented one of the last syllable, agrees with the Massuretic pointing. In 
the versions from the sources of the Septuagint Vovoowdaviy, VorOopparijy, Voubou- 
gavny, etc.', though the first half has obviously been subject to doubt, the final half agrees 
with the Massoretic version closely (paviy or darny and pane"). Another objection, which 
I bring forward with some diffidence, is that if the name was written originally in two 
halves and was intended to represent xe nnorvte eqong it would have been written 
MIPS NIB. 

Amenhotpe in his tomb at El-Kab is described as \— ans MEAS.) 

www Oces' O77 ke 0 

"Imn-htp dd-tw nf Hipw, Amenhotpe culled Hapu’, and I suggest that the word AIBY Sufnut 


is a metathesis for FINS Satnaf?, and that the form in which the writer of Genesis received 
the name of Joseph was Pasi’ sutnaf Puneth “Joseph called Patné*h,” and so wrote it 
down under the impression that all the unfamiliar syllables represented the name! Such 
inclusions of extraneous words into a name are not unknown; one can cite the well-known 


, ’ - . ANN 
Istamboul = es tv Hodev, “ Into the Town,” as an example. The equivalent im, » o 
cea! OTT Me 


as regards the consonants, is quite as possible as dd p? ntr, and the vocalisation appears to 
be much closer to the traditional pronunciation. 
If this be true, we have to search fur the name Pharaoh gave to Joseph in TMYB Pu’neth 


Ann 
or davny. There seems to be no doubt that the root a ° Cnh is contained in this word, 


and we know a name of the Twenty-first Dynasty, ENG 5 having exactly the 


same consonants. It is likely, however, that there is a small error in the pointing of the 
Hebrew and that the name was pronounced in the Egyptian with the u after the © 
giving P‘ané*h rather than Pa‘né*h. This modification is also required in Steindort?’s 
equivalent. Names of the form AJDN and yD wis which are presumably the equivalents 


of dj and a KS aa abound at this time. 
~~ QO a pone 


As to the vocalisation of EN ‘the form nong “The life” does not seem 
satisfactory. It isprobable that the true form is a participial form in « representing the agent. 
as Matit(-gn7t) “one who is contented,” trom ron “to rest,” or naugt(-erme)® “that which is 
hard to know,” and that the name means “One who lives.” All Coptic forms of this class, 


1 Repeats, Concordance to the Septuagiat, it. 

2 Leesivs, Denkmaler, 11, 43 b. 

3 Note that in the accepted version there is also a metathesis in the sounds of p and f, which are written 
alike in the unpointed Hebrew as in the Aramaic. 

4 The division into two words of the name of the High-priest of Heliopolis yrp sop, when that of the 
first employer of Joseph, who appears to have had the same name, is written 7541p, seems tu be an 
error, as here tradition is in favour of the naime in one word. There seems to be an error in both names of 
the Massoretic text, as an ‘wy/u in the Egyptian text is almost invariably reproduced in the Hebrew. 


AAW 
5 I believe the form DK [NGa 5 is known, but T have not been able to find a reference to it up 


to the present. 
6 Serne, Verbum, 11, 408. 
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however, which have come down to us are directly connected with a complementary word, 
whether the verb is transitive or intransitive, so we are unable to say with any certainty 
what form they would take if they stood alone. At any rate PCané*h is a possibility’. 

The finding of a nickname for Joseph expressing his character or fame is, to my mind, 
labour lost, since it is the exception rather than the rule for Egyptian nicknames to be of 
a descriptive nature*. They are either incomprehensible or else derived from the actual 
name by forming a shorter word from its characteristic consonants’. 

It will be seen that the suggested equivalent does not in any way put back the possible 
date for the name of Joseph. The reconciliation of the names Pa‘aneah, Putiphré‘, and 
Aseneith with Joseph’s probable date must therefore still be left to those who specialise on 
this subject. 


AN 

1 The form l he 8 WP (e.g. Lepstus, Todtenbuch), Greek Amayyis, is also a possibility, if the 
Massoretic division ot the name is to be ignored. 

2 SETHE, Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., XLIV, 88. 

3 NAVILLE, in his Archaeology of the Old Testument, 80, suggests that Zaphnath-paaneah represents 
the Egyptian tst nt pr Cah or “ Officer of the House of Life” (College). Apart from the fact that Joseph’s 
appointment was in the Department of Agriculture and not in the Public Instruction, the now accepted 
equivalent -panay (in cchpanuy=sh pr Crk) for pr Cnk rules out this possibility, 
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and H. I, Bett. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1924. 

Ir is possible by the very title of a book to prejudge the subject with which it deals, 
and probably Gibbon’s great classic has done even more by its title than by its contents to 
disseminate the idea that the Byzantine Empire was a mere degenerate survival, a bloodless 
simulacrum, of Roman greatness. Only in comparatively recent years have scholars begun 
to insist that East Rome was something more than that; was a distinct and imposing 
Empire, which for centuries kept at bay the floods of barbarian or oriental invaders, and 
behind whose bulwarks the renascent culture of the West found freedom to develop. Even 
yet the old idea, suggested by Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, still persists in the general 
public; and it must be confessed that there is, prima fucie, a good deal of excuse for it. 
Comparison between the history of East Rome and that greater, undivided Empire from 
which it sprang is inevitable and cannot but be to the disadvantage of the later power. 
Especially must this be true if we approach its history, as the papyrologist naturally does, 
from the standpoint of Egypt. For whatever may have been the case elsewhere, the history 
of Eyypt during the Byzantine period was one of indubitable decay ; and in Egypt, torn 
finally from the Empire by the arms of ‘Amr, there was no revival of the Byzantine power 
after the storms of the seventh century. 

It is hardly to be wondered at then that the earlier generation of papyrologists looked 
upon the Byzantine age with a rather stepmotherly eye, devoting their attention mainly 
to the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. It is only in the last decade and a half that the 
great importance and, in its own way, real interest of the Byzantine age has been generally 
recognized. A glance at the titles of the books named above will show how much attention 
is now being devoted to this once neglected field of study; and the books themselves 
illustrate, each in,its own sphere, that decay of which I have spoken as typical of the epoch, 
though they do not perhaps explain it. Whether indeed it will ever be fully explained is 
a little doubtful. It extended to every sphere of life ; in economic well-being, in administra- 
tive efficiency, in culture and intellectual grasp alike we are conscious of a decline. What 
strange microbe was it whose devastating effects could thus blight a whole civilization ? 

Without accepting the materialistic theory of history, one may perhaps hazard the 
assertion that the ultimate cause was largely, if not mainly, economic. Egypt, like the 
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Empire in general, never recovered from the agony of the third century. Like some 
business firm which has, by choice or necessity, undertaken commitments to which its 
capital is inadequate, Rome thenceforth carried upon her back the burden of liabilities 
which she could never redeem. But indeed the origin of the trouble lay further back than 
the third century. Whatever was the case elsewhere, in Egypt Rome started with a false 
theory of government. Egypt was to her, as in the well-known epigram of Tiberius, a sheep 
to be sheared; a source of revenue to be exploited, not a trust to be administered for the 
good of the inhabitants. Practically, with an intelligent administration, such as for the 
most part that of the early Empire was, it might be thought there would be little difference, 
since it is the object of the shepherd, as Tiberius pointed out, to shear indeed but not to 
flay his sheep; but in fact it matters enormously from what standpoint a government 
regards its task. Pre-occupied far too exclusively with the fiscal interest (in which, one 
must admit, it was but the heir of the Ptolemies), the Roman government of Egypt could 
never afford to be generous; it exacted always the utmost possible in taxes and services, 
and so, living as it were up to the limit of its income, had no reserves with which to meet 
an emergency. The inevitable consequence was a growing economic difficulty, which was 
already serious in the second century; and the troubles of the third century did not create 
the problem, they merely made it insoluble. 

Cruelly over-burdened with taxes and liturgies, the old families of the nome-capitals, 
from whom the municipal magistrates were recruited, and with them the urban middle 
classes generally and the better-to-do landowners of the villages, were involved in economic 
embarrassments which led in many cases to ruin; and it was precisely these classes in 
whom Hellenic culture had found its securest support. They had now neither the leisure 
nor the material resources to maintain their old interests, and it was while this economic 
crisis was at its height that Christianity swept like a flood over the country, diverting to 
theological controversies the energies which had hitherto found an outlet in the gymnasia 
and the world of culture centred there. At the same time appeared a new factor. The 
impoverishment of the Hellenized middle class tended to obliterate the distinction, at first 
so jealously observed by the Romans, between it and the native Egyptian population, 
while simultaneously the spread of Christianity among the latter gave them a confidence 
and a national self-consciousness which they had hitherto lacked. From henceforth they 
tended to become more and more the determining factor in the life of Egypt as a whole. 
The result was a narrowing of interest and an immense impoverishment of the intellectual 
life of the country. 

This impoverishment told upon Alexandria hardly less than on the provincial capitals. 
The subtle Greek intellect still continued its speculations there; but its interests were 
narrowed to the one subject of theology, and its vigour exhausted itself in the splitting of 
unimportant hairs. Schism followed schism to the minutest subdivisions, each maintained 
with an obstinacy in inverse ratio to the religious importance of the issues involved; till 
at length, religious strife added to the economic collapse which had divided the population 
into a semi-servile proletariat and a landed aristocracy powerful enough to set the Imperial 
authority at defiance, Egypt fell like a rotten pear into the hands of ‘Amr and his Arabs. 


In his Volk und Staat, which was originally a Festrede delivered at a meeting of the 
Bavarian Academy and is here republished with a commentary and useful references to 
the literature of the subject, Wenger has of course no opportunity for a detailed history 
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The work is a brilliant and readable sketch of the condition of Egypt under the Byzantine 
Emperors ; and in this limited space Wenger contrives to glance briefly at the chief factors 
which were operative, so that the essay may be cordially recommended as an introduction 
to the subject as a whole. He emphasizes the spiritual as opposed to the economic factors— 
the reviving nationalism, which led the native Egyptian populace to look upon Rome as 
their natural enemy, or at least to withhold that good-will and ready co-operation without 
which the strongest government is of necessity ineffective, and the pre-oceupation with 
religious motives which gave to theological and ecclesiastical differences a decisive political 
importance ; but at the same time he draws a vivid sketch of the economic decay and its 
effects. The two sets of factors, in truth, constantly interacted; the government was 
thwarted in its efforts by the passive resistance or unfriendly inditference of the populace, 
but that resistance or indifference was itself in large measure due to the failure of the 
government to secure the economic welfare of the governed. “The state was for ever 
demanding and demanding. But what did it offer to people who pay and ought to pay 
willingly ? The answer is short and hard: practically nothing.” So Wenger puts it, and 
he is certainly right. He admits that the intentions of the Emperors were usually excellent. 
They continued to issue edicts exhaling good-will and a desire for justice, but their inten- 
tions were rarely translated into acts. For between them and the subject peoples stood 
the bureaucracy and the feudal nobility. The former was largely recruited from the latter; 
and when it was not, its members either aspired to become themselves part of the landed 
class or at least found it prudent to conciliate its favour. The Emperor was far away, the 
great nobles close at hand; and if a choice had to be made it was better to earn the very 
present gratitude of Flavius Apion round the corner than the hypothetical commendation 
of the eternal Augustus at Constantinople. 

Thus the common man saw on the whole but little of the Imperial justice and benevo- 
lence. What he did see was a state punctual to demand the uttermost farthing of its 
dues but impotent to protect him from the aggressions of powerful neighbours and the 
tyranny of corrupt officials. What wonder if his attitude towards Byzantium and towards 
government in general was one of hatred tempered by contempt? And since the Imperial 
authority could not help him, he must find a protector nearer at hand. Thus the admini- 
stration was involved in a vicious circle: its weakness in face of the feudal nobility only 
strengthened the latter by driving more and more of the smaller landowners to become the 
clients of the nobles. 

This would not have mattered so much had the feudal nobility used its power well, but 
there is no indication that it did so. So far as our evidence goes, it was extraordinarily 
unproductive of men pre-eminent for cither character or capacity. The classes who governed 
Egypt could neither guarantee order and justice at home nor protect the province from 
the raids of the desert nomads; and when a serious military enemy appeared, like Persia 
or the Arabs, the whole structure collapsed. 


When the war broke out the late Jean Maspero was engaged on a history of the 
Egyptian Church from the death of the Emperor Anastasius in A.D. 518 to the Arab 
conquest ; but his death in the attack on Vauquois left the work unfinished. His father 
took in hand the task of preparing the MS. for publication, but himself died not long 
afterwards, and eventually, through the medium of Mr. W. E. Crum, the representatives of 
the deceased found in the late Father Fortescue an editor admirably adapted to the very 
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exacting task of arranging and putting into shape the materials left by Jean Maspero. 
These materials were of various character. Certain parts of the work were practically ready 
for the press; other portions were unrevised, with lacunae in places, and full of references 
not only unverified but often in a form which, though doubtless clear to the author, were 
by no means so to the reviser; and finally others had hardly advanced beyond the stage of 
rough drafts or schemes of work. The original plan had been to extend the history to the 
Arab conquest; but the materials for the period between the reconciliation of the Mono- 
physite churches in 616 and that date were in such a condition that they could not be 
utilized, and it was decided to end the narrative with the year 616. All the rest was taken 
in band by Father Fortescue, who, with the most laudable industry and enthusiasm, verified 
references, normalized spellings, linked up unconnected passages, and reduced the whole to 
a definite shape, adding notes where necessary and supplying some appendices. The fate 
which had attended the work continued however to operate; Father Fortescue himself 
died before his work was wholly completed, and the final preparation of the volume for 
press and the supervision of the printing fell to the lot of MM. G. Wiet (who has supplied 
valuable material from Arabic sources) and B. Haussoullier, 

The work is now before us, and will certainly take its place among the standard 
authorities for the history of Byzantine Egypt. Friends of Jean Maspero and students of 
Coptic Christianity will read it with mingled feelings: on the one hand with renewed 
admiration for the range of knowledge, perspicacity and gift of attractive exposition which 
characterized the author, but on the other with a sense of keen regret that a scholar of 
such brilliance should have been cut off so early. Above all, one must express one’s gratitude 
to those, including Mme Maspero, who have made possible the appearance of the volume. 

Tt will be seen that the work is only a fragment; but within the limits finally set the 
labour of the editors has done a great deal to remove the sense of mutilation. There are 
no doubt ragged edges, incompletenesses (chapter vu for example is unfinished), and 
occasional blemishes which the author would very likely have removed on revision, but we 
have nevertheless a continuous and readable narrative, and one of very great interest; of 
interest not merely on the principle of homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto but 
because, though the ecclesiastical squabbles recorded may often seem to turn on nothing 
more vital than the difference “ ’twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee,” they were in fact of far 
greater historical importance than the theological points at issue, since they were at once 
the cause and the symptom of the break-up of the Empire. Alike in his first chapter, 
where he gives an excellent account of the Monophysite position, and in numerous other 
passages Maspero emphasizes the triviality of the points on which the Monophysites joined 
issue with the Chalcedonians. Doubtless the more extreme among them developed heresies 
quite incompatible with the Catholic position; but then these extremists were utterly 
repudiated by the main body, who linked them in a common damnation with the Chalce- 
donians themselves. The whole of the orthodox (if we may use the word) Monophysite 
position was illogical and self-contradictory ; the slightest good-will or spirit of give-and- 
take would have bridged the very narrow gap between it and the Catholics. Good-will 
was by no means wanting on the Imperial side; more than one of the Emperors made 
strenuous efforts to conciliate the schismatics, even to the extent of W 
Catholic dogmas with heretical elements, but all to no purpose, For, 
it was at bottom not a theological quarrel at all. J ealousy of Const 
tendencies, the self-conceit of Copts and the intransigence of 


atering down the 
as Maspero brings out, 
antinople, nationalistic 
Syrians were, rather than 
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strictly religious motives, the effective causes. It was the schism which made the heresy 
rather than the heresy which made the schism. “In the main monophysitism is not a heresy, 
it is merely a schismatic intention,” says Maspero. In truth it is impossible to feel much 
sympathy with the Monophysites. It must be admitted that the Imperial policy was 
vacillating and inconsistent, particularly in the reign of Justinian, when the Monophysite 
Empress had a habit of cancelling at the back-door of the Palace the measures taken 
by her Catholic husband at the front, and undoubtedly persecutions (though neither so 
frequent nor so savage as Monophysite writers allege) were undertaken from time to time ; 
but the Monophysites never showed the least reluctance to persecute on their side, and 
their obstinate refusal to concede even the most trivial points in response to repeated 
overtures by the government, their savage internal feuds and mutual jealousies, and the 
equivocal character of several among their leaders combine to make up a picture of singular 
unloveliness. 

Incidentally the fortunes of the Egyptian Church are an excellent illustration of the 
drawbacks of a schismatic movement. In the history of a Church schisms are sometimes 
necessary, or at least inevitable; but they are never anything better than a pis aller. The 
schismatic body, cut off from any effective participation in the life of the universal Church 
and driven by its position to emphasize negative points of difference rather than great 
constructive principles, tends always toa certain provinciality of outlook, a certain crudeness 
of thought. So it certainly was with the Egyptian Church, which after the Monophysite 
schism steadily deteriorated in importance and intellectual weight. Some decline from the 
great days of its early history may be detected even in the fourth century, and E. Schwartz 
seems inclined to attribute the decay largely to the aggressions of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria on the Alexandrian presbyters, and particularly to St. Athanasius; but there 
is probably a good deal of prejudice and exaggeration in this view. Intellectually Atha- 
nasius and Cyril were of course not of the calibre of Origen or even Clement, and Cyril at 
least had as unattractive a personality as a “saint” can well possess, but both were men 
of powerful minds and commanding personalities, who spoke with authority, and whose 
utterances reverberated through the Christian world. After the fatal Council of Chalcedon 
the change is palpable; and in the end Alexandria, once the great nursery of Christian 
philosophy, became in the world of thought an entirely negligible quantity. 


A few notes and criticisms on matters of detail may be added. 

On p. 24 (ef. pp. 34-5} Maspero probably exaggerates the force of warpis. The national conceit of the 
Copts is obvious enough, but in the libellus contradictorivs of Horapollon to which he refers it seems 
doubtful whether marpis really means Egypt, as Maspero understands it. In P. Lond. 1915, 18 (see my 
Jeus and Christians in Egypt, 73) the phrase ev rp atrot marpidu clearly refers to the man’s native city, 
and I would suggest that in P. Cairo Masp. 67295 rarpis refers not to Egypt but to Panopolis; the erring 
wife eloped on a Nile boat with her lover, ez rvute perhaps for Alexandria. She thus became trepdptos, 
ie. left the évopia of Panopolis. 

Maspero disputes (pp. 31 ff) the general view that Egypt after Diocletian was mainly a Christian 
country, and that Christianity hecame in a sort the national religion of the Copts. That there has been 
exaggeration is not improbable, but Maspero on his side seems to me to exaggerate the force of the 
arguments to the contrary. We cannot safely argue from Alexandria, which was a largely Greek and 
indeed cosmopolitan city, to Egypt proper. Evidences of paganism in the x#pa are extraordinarily scanty 
if paganism did survive to any great extent. The worship of Isis at Philae, which was maintained chiefly 
for the Lenetit of the tribes beyond the frontier, is no real exception. 

In note 3 of p. 37 Fortescue appears to imply some doubt as to the right of the Patriarchs to the 
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title “ Pope” and as to the early date alleged for the title by Eutychius. But in P. Amh. 1, 3, which was 
written at Rome between a.p. 264 and 282, Bishop Maximus is referred to as Md£tpov rév rarra[v. 

The practice of selling “monasteries” referred to in note 4, p. 56, may be illustrated by a reference to 
P. Oxy. xv1 1890 and the documents cited in the note on ll. 7-8. But as there pointed out, povacrjpiov 
in these cases probably meant “something on a much more modest scale than is generally understood by 
the modern equivalent.” 

In note 2 on p. 62 the word “paysans” may puzzle some readers. It is obviously a misprint for 
“ papyrus.” 

To Maspero’s remarks on the civil power of the Bishops under Justinian (pp. 138 f., 267) may be added 
a reference to the details mentioned by Mlle Rouillard on p. 64 of her book reviewed below. 

On p. 145 Maspero seems to speak with some reserve of the sense “messenger” for oijppaxos (“des 
courriers 4 pied qu’on appelait, paratt-il, cvppayo” ; ef. the equally hesitating footnote); but the usage 
is perfectly well known in the papyri. Many instances will be found, ¢.g., in the indexes to P. Oxy. xvi 
and P. Lond. tv. 

On p. 176 and elsewhere the timidity of the Copts is perhaps exaggerated. Military courage was 
never a characteristic of the Egyptians, who have probably at no time made very good soldiers; but 
military courage is not the only kind, and courage of a sort cannot be denied to a race so tenacious of its 
nationality and so stubborn in its adherence to its own ways. The many Egyptian martyrdoms in the 
Great Persecution of Diocletian should be sufficient proof. Here again Maspero has probably been misled 
by extending to the yopa impressions derived from Alexandrine evidence only. Later on (p. 283) he 
emphasizes the difference between Alexandria and the yapa: here a medley of contending schisms, there 
“le monophysisme pur, la doctrine des grands patriarches...régnait incontestée.” The fierce but fickle and 
at bottom cowardly city mob of Alexandria was worlds away from the peasant of Upper Egypt or the monk 
of the desert monasteries. 

It is a mistake to say (p. 291) that the Meletians are not heard of after Damian. I have shown in my 
Jews and Christians (p. 42 f.) that the sect continued to exist at least till the eighth century. 

On p. 330, note 3, Maspero makes the brilliant suggestion that the “strategus Patricius” of M. Chabot’s 
translation of Michael the Syrian should really be “Strategius the Patrician.” This is probably confirmed 
by the evidence of P. Oxy. xvi, which shows that Flavius Strategius, the last representative known to us 
of the great Apion family, was living and bore the title Patrician in a.p. 615, 616 (see p. 6). 

In the discussion on p. 837 f. of the date of Anastasius’s Hodegos I confess I find the arguments 
against the “Arabs” there mentioned being Muslims unconvincing. But this is doubtless matter of 
opinion. 

Finally I would refer to the very important note by G. Wiet on p. 353, which brings further confirma- 
tion of Butler’s theory (accepted by Maspero) that the famous Mukaukis was the Patriarch Cyrus, 


Mlle Rouillard’s subject is the civil administration of the country, not the religious 
quarrels which distracted it, though she has at times to allude to these. It can be said 
without hesitation that she has produced an excellent and most valuable piece of work. It 
is not indeed pioneer work, like Gelzer’s brilliant Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltung 
Agyptens. It shows careful research and a capacity for the lucid and judicious statement 
of conclusions derived from the evidence thus amassed rather than marked originality, the 
pregnant hint which reveals unsuspected vistas, or large imaginative reconstructions. These 
however were hardly called for; Gelzer marked out the main lines of development, leaving 
to later scholars the task of detailed exploration and the intensive study of single problems 
In this sphere much remained to be done. Gelzer’s work was published in 1909, when ee 
yet only a few of the Cairo Aphrodito papyri had appeared; and though he supplemented 
it later by a valuable article in the Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung that article also is now 
somewhat out of date, since it preceded the publication of volumes 
Cairo catalogue, of the Munich papyri, and of volume v of the London papyri, to sa 
nothing of Parts xx and xx of Wessely’s Studien, which contain many Byzantine seis 
Moreover the plan of Gelzer’s volume differs entirely from that of Mlle Rouillard’s, It 
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numbers but 107 pages, hers 243, and of his no less than 63 pages are devoted to the 
Early Byzantine period, particularly to the difficult question of the history and areas of 
the provinces, whereas Mlle Rouillard deals in the main with the period from Justinian 
onwards and with the details of the administrative machine, collecting with exemplary 
industry the evidence concerning many officials who in Gelzer’s work are but briefly referred 
to or wholly omitted. The result is precisely the volume which students of Byzantine 
Egypt have long desired, an indispensable work of reference in which they can find with 
ease such materials as are available for the settlement of any administrative problem which 
may confront them. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there remain even yet many unsolved questions, 
many gaps in our knowledge. Our material is still fraginentary and haphazard, confined 
to a few localities and often tantalizingly ambiguous. We get hints which it is impossible 
to follow out; we hear of otticials whose titles suggest functions known tu have been 
exercised by others but of whom we know nothing further, while the fact that the feudal 
estates were organized on lines parallel with the Imperial administration often makes it 
difficult to decide whether a given official was in private or public service. Nevertheless 
we do get, not obscurely, a general picture of a vast bureaucratic hierarchy, wheels within 
wheels, a great host of professional civil servants in the higher posts and at the admini- 
strative centres, supplemented locally and in the subordinate posts by the liturgical system : 
here the better-to-do peasant or middle bourgeoisie forced, multa reluctantes, into posts 
often ruinous to their economic position, there the salaried servants of the state, efficient 
or inefficient, well or ill-paid, but all ready tu augment their official salary by the recognized 
system of sportula, if not by the illicit methods of peculation from state funds or extortion 
from the tax-payer. 

Diocletian had hoped, by simplifying the financial system, to lessen the chances of 
maladministration, but the simplification entirely failed to prevent corruption, and succes- 
sive attempts to remedy this merely multiplied the number of officials, inspectors and 
inspected, check upon check, thus burdening the finances of the state and increasing the 
difficulties of the oppressed by the addition of yet more hands vpen for the reception of 
bribes and baksheesh. 

The fact is that even a perfect system of administration (and the most zealous admirers 
of Byzantium will hardly allege that its system was perfect) can be worked successfully only 
if there exists in the community a real public spint, a tradition of social obligation. In 
Byzantine Egypt there was no such spirit: only on the one side a stiff-necked refusal to 
render services due except under direct compulsion, on the other the desire to make an 
official career the road to personal aggrandisement. The vicious circle was complete; and 
the shortcomings of one class merely accentuated those of another. 

After sketching briefly the system in force before the reforms of Justinian, and then 
discussing in detail the administrative structure, the financial organization, the annona 
civica, and the administration of justice as Justinian established them, Mlle Rouillard, in 
the second and shorter part of her work, proceeds, with admirable success, to trace the 
actual working of the system and its practical results for state and individual. She reveals 
impartially the faults of every party to the life of the community, tax-payers, officials, and 
central government. For there were faults everywhere, even in the Emperors, who, despite 
undeniably good intentions, were constantly forced by the exigencies of circumstance to 
transgress their own principles, and whose policy was often vacillating and ill-judged. It 
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was no miraculous visitation of God but the inevitable working out of cause and effect 
which transferred a province already spiritually lost to the Empire from Byzantium to the - 


Caliphate. 


The most serious criticism of detail to be passed on the volume is that it contains too many misprints, 
revealing considerable carelessness in the reading of the proofs. The following are among the more serious 
misprints not corrected in the Lrrata :—P. 31, |. 8, 463 must be a mistake for 563. P. 42, note 1, read 
P. Caire 67, 287, iv, 1. (For the awAtxcrdpios see now my note, Jews and Christians, 68.) P. 46, 1. 2, read 
palatit (the reference to Cairo Masp. 67321 in the note appears to be an error). P. 53, note 5, read P. Lond. 
Iv, 1461, 14. P. 83, note 2, 1. 10, read érowias. P. 96, note 5, 1. 5, read ypuoava: (several of the references 
should be deleted, as the papyri referred to do not actually mention the ypvcavys). It was probably a slip 
of the pen that on p. 80, 1. 2, produced “les ovytéAera dorixd,” as if ovvrédXeca were the plural of cuvrédecoy ; 
but Mlle Rouillard seems rather shaky in her Greek forms (e.g. on p. 66, dvayvdorets as plural of dvayveorns, 
ibid., note 3, mpayparevs for rpaypareuTns). 

On p. 2 (ef. p. 30) it is inexact to identify Arcadia with “Vancien Fayoum.’ Arcadia was the old Hepta- 
nomia and certainly included Oxyrhynchus. 

On p. 11, where the patronage of the great landowners and magistrates is treated, the Church should 
be mentioned, for it too possessed large estates and numbered many colon? among its clients. 

On p. 49, to the officials of the prefectal offcium must now be added the princeps oficii, for whom see 
P. Oxy. Xv1, 1880, 3, n. He appears from that passage to have had an offcium of his own. 

On pp. 49-60 is a valuable discussion of the pagarch, an official whose origin and functions are sur- 
rounded by a good deal of uncertainty. Mlle Rouillard’s treatment of it is very thorough and judicious, 
and her conclusion, though, as she points out, no more than hypothetical, seems to me very likely. The 
account of the defensor (pp. 62-3) may now be supplemented by the new evidence of P. Oxy. XVI (pp. 86-7). 
On p. 66 it is an error to class the dvayyworns with the members of the communal offieium or to connect 
the word with yoorjp; these dvayvdara: were ecclesiastical. 

It seems highly probable that Justinian’s air-tax (depixdv) referred to on p. 70 was levied on the so-called 
djp, 1.e. the space on the (flat) roofs of houses (see Preisigke, Hermes, u1v, 431); it was in that case a sort 
of additional house-tax. 

Mile Rouillard several times (p. 79, etc.) speaks of xopyrixd and dorixd as communal taxes for village 
and municipal purposes ; but Grenfell and Hunt have made it very probable (P. Oxy. x11, pp. 69-71) that 
they were simply the ordinary state-taxes, collected in villages and towns respectively. 

A propos of the discussion on p. 120f. of the question whether the amount stated as the quota of the 
corn-tax refers to modti or artabas it may be pointed out that in the requisition of the praeses in P. Lond. 
y, 1663 the amount of wheat is stated in modi, This is an argument in favour of modi, but on the other 
hand the artaba is used in other documents of the kind, e.g. in P. Cairo Masp. 67030, and as Mile Rouillard 
remarks, the amount suits artabas better than modii. 

In note 3 of p. 158 Mile Rouillard suggests doubtfully “garde-frontigre” as the sense of riparius. The 
fact that the riparii were officials of the police may seem to support this, but in a fourth century document 
(P. Lond. v, 1648) we find them associated with officials responsible for the upkeep of the embankments, 
and it may be therefore that the ripa is to be taken in the obvious sense; that the ripurius was originally 
a conservator of the dykes and only later developed into a general police official. The 
functions of the riparii should be supplemented by a reference to P. Lond. V, 1650, to w 
added Oxy. xvi, 1877, 15, n. 

On p. 169 the phrase rutnés par les liturgies with the followin: 
Wilcken of the word dzoderoupyéw ; see P. Lond. v, 1708, 29, n. 

The papyri referred to in note 3 of p. 180 relate, not, as Mlle Rouillard, following the original view of 
the editors, takes them, to a racing-stable, but to the private posting service of a feudal noble. 


account of the 
hich may now be 


g instance rests on a mistranslation by 


Maspero’s History of the Patriarchs depends in the main on literary authorities and 
might, with few exceptions, have been written much as it stands had the soil of Egypt 
never yielded a single Greek papyrus; but the importance of papyrology may be estimated 
when it 1s mentioned that Wenger and Mlle Rouillard are indebted for much more than 
half their material to the evidence of papyri. The new part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
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which contains exclusively texts of the Byzantine age but appeared too recently to be used 
by either Wenger or Mlle Rouillard, makes a valuable addition to the literature of the 
period. It is obviously impossible for the present writer to review it in the proper sense, 
but since the object of this article is to call the attention of historical students who are not 
papyrologists to recent publications, and to sketch in outline for the general reader the 
main conclusions suggested by them, it is perhaps excusable to indicate briefly in what 
directions the volume is likely to be useful. 

The papyrological specialist, at least if he approach the subject from the juristic side, 
will probably find the legal texts the most appetizing, but to the general historian they 
are only incidentally of value. in so far as they illustrate social conditions and administrative 
practice. For him the most interesting parts of the volume are likely to be the long series 
of letters with which it opens (to these must be added nos. 1929-1941 among the “ Minor 
Documents”) and the various texts which concern the administration of the great feudal 
estates. Letters are always of special value to the social historian; and jejune as they often 
are, limited in their interests and often obscure in detail, the papyrus letters illustrate very 
clearly the ways of thought, the standpoint, the mental life of Egypt. Those in the present 
volume, though they mostly belong to the category of business correspondence, are no 
exception. The historian of culture will note their turgid style and long-winded furmulae 
of politeness, which reveal che mental disintegration of the age; an age which, because 
language had lost all its finer shades, strove vainly by piling words on words to recover 
their old significance, which mistook bombastic verbiage fur thought and was fain to sub- 
stitute high-sounding titles for solid achievement. Every grade of society had its appropriate 
epithet ; and as always happens in a hierarchic system each class was continually striving to 
arrogate to itself the prerogatives of the class above it, so that titles continually dwindled 
in their importance. 

Among the purely private letters two stand out individually. One is the extraordinary 
rigmarole in which a writer whose head had perhaps been turned by a course of romances 
rather obscures than describes a riot at Lycopolis. In a wild jumble of words, some of thein 
strange to the Greek language, he aims at dramatic vividness and merely succeeds in 
revealing his own mental nullity. The other is the remarkable letter of condolence 
published as no. 1874, The stark actuality uf death could shake even a Byzantine into 
some measure of sobriety, and this letter, illiterate though the Greek may be, is much 
superior to that just mentioned; but if we contrast it with the well-known letter of Irene 
(P. Oxy. 115) we shall perceive at once the decadence which had taken place since the 
second century. The simple and austere dignity of the pagan is infinitely more moving 
than the gush and slobber of the Christian, with his babble of Abraham’s boson and the 
singing in Paradise. It would be unfair to impute the decline to Christianity. The whole 
generation was in fact suffering from a sort of fatty degeneration of the intellect, and there 
is no reason to suppose that things would have been different had Constantine never 
forsaken the Unconquered Sun for the Galilaean. 

To the student of social and economic history the texts which concern the feudal 
estates are probably of most value. There is a most important collection of accounts which 
illustrate the administration and economic resources of these; and many of the letters also 
relate to the same subject. A whole series, which centre round a certain Victor, probably 
belonged to the archive of the Apion family, that great house which, Apion succeeding 
Strategius and Strategius Apion, dominated the life of Oxyrhynchus for a century and a 
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half. Its possessions were immense, its state princely. One member of the family was 
consul ordinarius, several bore the consular dignity and the title of Patrician; at least one 
was Duke of the Thebaid, one perhaps comes largitionum, and the family held many 
pagarchies. Sprung from Oxyrhynchus, it later held possessions in other nomes also, 
including the Fayytim and the Cynopolite nome. Its estates were organized on similar 
lines to those of the Imperial service, with a veritable hierarchy of officials; and to the 
ordinary inhabitant of Oxyrhynchus Apion or Strategius must have seemed far more potent 
for good or ill than the half-legendary Augustus at Constantinople. No wonder the 
“miserable slave Anoup” (P. Oxy. 130) cringed before the “most magnificent Patrician” 
as his brothers of Aphrodito “grovelled in the track of the immaculate footsteps” of the 
Duke Athanasius (P. Cairo Masp. 67002). 

But human glory is a flower that quickly fades, and Fortune was ever of a feminine 
fickleness. In less than thirty years from the date of the latest of the Apion papyri the 
Arab army of ‘Amr had wrested Egypt from the nerveless hands of Byzantium, and great 
and humble alike, the most magnificent Flavius Apion and his miserable slave, had become 
the subjects of an alien power, infidels to a strange religion, compelled alike to pay that 
mark of their servitude, the jizyuh ordered by the Commander of the Faithful at Mecca. 
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THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY AT THEBES 


By H. E. WINLOCK 
With Plates XII—XXI 


THE following paper is a fragment of a more ambitious project. In 1914 I made an 
attempt to identify the tombs of the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty in Thebes and to 
sketch briefly the work which had been done upon them’. This led on to the larger scheme 
of collecting the material for a general history of the Theban Necropolis and its excavations, 
but the war and work in the field far from a library since the war, have both effectually 
prevented finishing any part of it except that which deals with the Seventeenth Dynasty. 

The plan followed has been a sort of archaeological “ stock-taking” at the conclusion of 
the century of explorations which Athanasi began on behalf of Salt. To assemble in one 
place the really surprising amount of work which has been done since those days has 
seemed an ample justification for such an undertaking, but the reader should be warned 
that the material has been so scattered in unexpected places, and so uncoérdinated and 
even contradictory, that any review of it degenerates into seemingly purposeless meander- 
ings and browsings in the older literature. There are no new facts to present—in truth 
some of the facts which follow are so old that they have been forgotten these many years. 
There are, perhaps, a few new theories, but many of them may go the way of some of the 
older ones here demolished. However, it is to be hoped that some may stand and that a 
clearer conception of the Theban Necropolis may serve as a point of departure for a much- 
needed history of the Seventeenth Dynasty. 

It has long been recognized that in Thebes the principal source of antiquities dating 
from the Intermediate Period between the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties has been the 
hill called the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga and the plain in front of it?, There was, to be sure, a 
scattered and attenuated cemetery in the hills behind the Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, and a few 
graves in the region of the Ramesseum, but they have yielded little of importance in com- 
parison with the larger cemetery*. 


1 Win ock in American Journal of Semitic Languages, 1915, 1 ff. 

2 Mariette—as will be noted frequently below—recognized this fact clearly except in so far as he confused 
this period with the Eleventh Dynasty. Thus he wrote to Chabas on Feb. 1, 1860 (MasPERo, Bibliotheque 
égyptologique, 18, exili): “I am following the study of the Eleventh and Seventeenth Dynasties at Kurnah. 
In this there is something singularly confusing and the Intefs are so curiously mixed with the Neferhotps 
and Sekenenrefs that they seem to be of the same time......... What I am sure of is that the location of the 
royal tombs is in the Dirét Abu'l-Naga.” Maspero (who was influenced by Mariette even to maintaining 
always, as the latter did to Chabas, “ furthermore nothing whatever of the Twelfth Dynasty ”) gives a map in 
Struggles of the Nations, 506, which errs only in that the cemetery of the period is not extended sufficiently 
to the north 

3 At Dér el-Bahri a Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty cemetery has been excavated by the Metropolitan 
Museum (WINLOCE in Bull. Met. Mus. Art, 1922, Dec., 11, 30) and graves of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties have been found in the valley of the royal cache and on the site of the S¢ankhkeré¢ temple (ibid., 
1921, Nov., u, 34; Monp in Annales, 1905, 80). Lord Carnarvon told me of finding a rishi coffin not far from 
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The northern? limit of the Dira‘ Abwl-Naga Intermediate Cemetery lies on either side 
of the mouth of the Valley of the Kings, where the dry torrent crosses the plain to the 
cultivated fields. In the winter of 1908-9 Petrie found a grave of the period in the north 
bank of the wady where it breaks out of the hills, and traces of others along the same side 
of the wady mouth, in the plain near the Eleventh Dynasty tombs. Other graves existed 
in the plain across the wady, south of the Seti Temple’, and a decorated tomb of the period 
was discovered near the mouth of the little watercourse which descends from the northern 
end of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Nagé*. The southern limit appears to have been the high-walled 
causeway leading to the Mentuhotp Temple at Dér el-Bahri. Beside its lower end in the 
Birabi, there was a small brick pyramid of the late Seventeenth or early Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and a cluster of tombs from which came cones dated in the reigns of Ahmose I and 
Amenophis I*, Close by, on the site of the propylaea to Hatshepsut’s causeway, the already 
plundered Middle Kingdom tombs" became the nucleus for a cemetery which was at least 
as early as the Intermediate Period King Ma‘ibré¢’ and which continued to be used through 


the site of the old German House ; Petrie discovered a typical M.K. tomb re-used in the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty under the Tuthmosis IV Temple (Six Temples, 7, Pl. XXIV): and Quibell found several tombs 
of the Twelfth to Eighteenth Dynasties under the Ramesseum (Ramesseum, 3, Pls. II, VI-IX, XVIII; 


WS Sareea 
GanvINER in Journal, 11, 184), The cartouche =| restored by Quibell off== } would appear 


more probably tu have been Ves , Ahmose I (see my remarks on page 264). Other tombs of the 
same period were found behind the Ramesseuin, by Mond in 1924, 

1 “North” and “south” will be used in the Egyptian sense—both ancient and modern—of “down” and 
“up” the Nile. In the Theban Necropolis this is about N.E. and §.W. but it has the advantage of being the 
natural orientation of the locality. 

? The unplundered grave of a woman in a rishi coffin (one of the best preserved and recorded up to 
the present) is described by Prrriz, Qurneh, 6 ff. and Pls. A stela with the characteristic names 


cya 
= a Rem ates, a 
|e Ky & and aS s ‘ i is on 17, Pl. X, and a statue base with the typical uame 
a had <—>o 0 


Jat lrtcan es d on Pl, XXX, 6, from the outskirts of the Eleventh Dynasty cemetery north of 


a ww l 
the wady. 
3 PETRIE, op. cit., 12, describes among other remains, a fragment of a limestone statuette of | = eS 
AAA 


NANA 


ANNA a 
(a) | (A(t Cw. “Prince Intefmose called the Red Child” (Pl. XXX, 3) : 
oo \ x aves ed Child” (Pl. XXX, 3), and a fragment of 
a stela which showed a King Sekhemré-..... adoring Amin (Pl. XXX, 4). 


4 Near A in the map, Pl. XILI. Found by Gauthier in 1906 (Bull. Institut Jrangais, 1908, 162-3, 
Pls. VII-X) and copied by Petrie in 1908 (Qurneh, 10, frontispiece). 

5 Near B in the map, Pl XIII. Found by Winlock in 1912-13 (Bull. Met. Mus. Art, 1914, 16, Fig. 10). 
See also under Kamose below, page 262. 

5 MrvER, Geschichte, § 298, note, quoting CARNARVON and Carrer, Five Veurs, 64 ff, is mistaken in 
supposing that these tombs were in continuous use from Amenemmes IV to Tuthmosis IIL. The latter 
authors make it perfectly clear that the secondary rishi burials were made only after a lapse of time 
during which the original M.K. burials lay undisturbed. 


7 A scarab on a risht burial inscribed : los A+ was found by Lansing in 1916-17, Perris, 


History, 1, 257, suggests that Maibré¢ was the prenomen of the Hyksos Sheshi. In view of the rarity of 
Hyksos scarabs in Thebes, it is worth noting that I found one of Sheshi at Dér el-Bahrt in 1923. 
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the reign of Kamose down to the construction of the Dér el-Bahri avenue’. Back on the 
hillside, behind this cemetery, was the tomb of Tetiky, son of RaChotp, who died in the 
reign of Ahmose I’, and above it another plundered Middle Kingdom tomb which was used 
like those below, as a community burying-place*, The area thus defined—roughly between 
A on the north and B on the south on the map, Plate XITI—is the cemetery to be studied 
in this paper. 

The kings who were buried in this cemetery were a far remove from the mighty and 
extravagantly wealthy Pharaohs of the great periods. They left no gigantic mortuary 
temples with endowments rich enough to support whole colleges of priests, and for the 
most part those who tended their tombs have passed into limbo without Icaving a trace. 
We shall only meet with a doubtful mortuary priest of a King Intef, a chief prophet of 
Kamose and a priest of Tuthmosis I, who was ka-servant of Tao II and Kamose at the 
same time. No others are known even approaching the period of the kings whom they 
served. 

However it is reasonable to suppose that the kings of the Empire endowed the cults of 
their immediate ancestors, the last kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty. We have no reason 
to suppose that these last kings of the line were either more powerful or more wealthy than 
their own forbears. The greater popularity of their cults must have been due to funds 
with which they were endowed, and hence they were held in a pious veneration among the 
priests of the Necropolis under the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties. By this period, 
Amenophis I and his mother Nefretiri had become the deified patrons of the cemeteries 
and all their line buried in the sacred mountain of Thebes and ruling over it in death, 
became the “Lords of the West *.” 

Several monuments show them seated in rows or represented by lists of their cartouches, 
adored like a pantheon of gods. In a Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah tomb these deities are headed 
by Mentuhotp III and the two divine queens Ahhotp and Nefretiri, after whom follow 


Discovered by CannaRvoy and Carter, Five Fears Explorations, 34, 51. The excavation of the 
area was continued by Lanstne (Bul/. Met. Mus. Art, 1917, May, 1). The conclusion of Lord Carnarvon’s 
work, and the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum by me in 1912-13, and by Lansing in 1916-17 are 
to be incorporated into one publication by the latter. Under Kamose, below, mention will be made of the 
tablet found by Carnarvon and Carter and of a “Superintendent of the Prophets of Kamose, Mes.” 


=ax> tem 
Lansing also found the coftin of a cS ! J here. Intermediate shawabtis found in this locality 


are in CARNARVON and C'sRTER, op. cit., 50 and NORTHAMPTON etc., Theban Necropolis, 26 ff. 


Te S aol om EVs et [Fc 


NARVON and C'ARTER, op. cit. 2, 14 ff.; Wetcann in Annales, x1, 170; Garpiver and WerGaLt, 
Topographical Catalogue, Tomb 15. 

3 Found by PassaLacqua, Catalogue raisonné, 199 ff. and the material throughout the book passim. 
An abstract is given in Ausfihr. Verzeichnis, Berlin, 190, with cross references to the material, which is 
shown in Agypt. und Vorderasiat. Alterthitiner, Berlin, Pls. 30, 33, 35, 37 and the jewelry in ScHAFEr, 
Goldschmiedearbeiten, 25 ff. The tomb was one of the Eleventh Dynasty corridor tombs on the southern 
spur of the Dirat Abu’'l-Naga (see p. 272, n. 2) which was so high up on the hillside that it escaped being 
buried by the Hatshepsut causeway (like Carnarvon’s and Carter’s tombs below), and therefore continued 
in use until the time of Ramesses II. The earliest burials, at the back of the tomb, had perished before 
Passalacqua’s day but Seventeenth-Eighteenth Dynasty shawabtis buried for them in front of the doorway, 
as in the tomb of Tetiky, were found. 

4 So in the tomb of Khabekhet. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. me 
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Ahmose and all the legitimate and orthodox kings down to Seti I, the sovereign of the 
worshipper?. There was a similar scene on the offering table of the scribe Ken’, which gives 
the same orthodox list of kings down to Ramesses II, but starts with Senakhtenré¢, 
Sekenenré¢ and Wazkheperré¢ as predecessors of Ahmose I. Still more elaborate lists are 
those in the Dér el-Medinah tombs of two Twentieth Dynasty priests, Inhurkhau® and 
Khabekhet‘. Here it is not so much the great kings of the Empire who are venerated, as 
those lesser personages who were closely related to its founders. Mentuhotp III, as the 
inaugurator of the prosperity of Thebes, takes a prominent place, and after him follow 
Ahmose I and Amenophis I with their respective mothers Ahhotep and Nefretiri and 
numbers of their offspring. In addition they both include King Sekenenré¢ TaCo-Ken and 
the fuller list of Khabekhet adds Kings Sekhentenré¢ and Wazkheperré€ Kamose and two 
kings’ sons, Ahmose and Binpu, among others. 

From these lists of the “Lords of the West” buried in the Theban Necropolis we can 
collect the following names of royalties antedating Ahmose I: 


King « » =) in the list of Ken. 


W=( 2 the i in the list of Khabekhet. 
4 Qa 4VYwofsaceH””) in the lists of Ken, Inhurkhau and 
ae J BI Ont a GA Khabekhet. 
“DSO 5 * 
Queen | sate | in all lists. 
{ = SCS) in the list of Khabekhet. 


1 Rosevxint, Hon., 1, xlv; CHaMpottion, Von., 11, clxxxiv. Hatshepsut and the Aten worshippers 


from Akhenaten to Ay are omitted from these lists. 
2 From Dér el-Medinah ; formerly in the Clot Bey Collection and now in Marseilles. Bibliography in 


: ar 4 PLA i 
GauTHIER, fois, u, 162. Ken was — Z—3 |. The Great Place was the region in which 


were located the tombs of Amenophis I and Queen Inhapi. See MasPErRo, Momies royules, Mém. miss. fran., 
1, 551, 3, 7; BrEasTED, Ancient Records, tv, pars. 665-7, and Daressy, Cercueils des cachettes royales, 
61018-20. 

3 Seen by Wilkinson, but its discovery attributed by Prisse to his own travelling companion Lloyd de 
Brynestyn; afterwards removed to Berlin by Lepsius. A fragment of the stela is in the Louvre, No, 338. 
Bibliography in MasPERo, op. cit., 617 and Ree, Trav. 1, 170, with some improvements on the Prisse and 
Lepsius copies. 

4 Tomb No. 2 in GARDINER and WEIGALL, Catalogue. According to a MS. notebook of Gliddon’s, it was 
opened by Wilkinson and copied by Hay. Maspxro, Joc. cit., 618, gives the bibliography of the copies by 
Wilkinson, Burton, Champollion, Prisse and Lepsius. See further Sera, Untersuchungen, 1,68. A fragment 
from near the end of the top row—or from a similar list—is in the Petrie Collection. 

5 Lepstus, Maspero and WIEDEMANN (Geschichte, 303) read the last sign im the cartouche LY. 
Champollion and Prisse copied it ~~~, in which they have been followed by Serus, Cniersuchungen, 1, 4 
and Burcwarpt and Piserer, Konigsnomen, 53, No. 273. There can be no question that the name should 
be formed Se-X-en-ré¢. 

. 
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12e(=iI—) in the list of Khabekhet. 
= (< j G | A | a ill D in the lists of Ken and Khabekhet. 


The only comment necessary here is upon the first two names. Accuracy does not 
seem to have been insisted upon in drawing up these lists and in that of Khabekhet there 
is an idea of precedence not wholly chronological. And yet, taking the lower and upper 
rows of this last list alternately, it can be read with a certain orderliness: Mentuhotp III, 
and Amenophis I, leading; Ahmose I and his wife Nefretiri next; Sekhentenré¢ ; Seken- 
enré¢ Tafo-Ken and Queen Ahhotp'; Wazkheperré€ Kamose and the lesser royalties fol- 
lowing. Similarly the list on the offering table of Ken starts out Senakhtenré¢, Sekenenré¢, 
Wazkheperré® and Ahmose I. Finally in the Karnak list of ancestors of Tuthmosis III, 
Senakhtenré¢ appears next to Sekenenré¢*, In short there seems to have been a tradition 
of a Senakhtenré¢—or Sekhentenré¢—preceding Sekenenré, with Senakhtenré€ vouched 
for by two fairly good documents and Sekhentenré¢ by only one, and that one not quite so 
trustworthy. The similarity of the two names will be noticed, and it will be seen how easily 
the consonants n-h-t in the one might become &-n-t in the other by metathesis’, or by a 
misreading of hieratic. Hence it seems safe to accept Daressy’s proposal that but one 
king existed —Senakhtenré‘, who became Sekhentenré¢ by a scribal error®. 

Some forty years later than the last of these lists of the Lords of the West—in the 
16th year of Ramesses IX, 1126 B.c.—the tombs of some of these Seventeenth Dynasty 
royalties figured largely in the affairs of the Necropolis. From the contemporary files of the 
inspectorate of the cemeteries, located in Medinet Habu probably, come a number of papyri 
discovered in the fifties of the last century’. These are surveys of tombs, inventories of 


1 By an error of the scribe, Ahhotp is a king and, to keep the order as read above, should change places 
in the list with Kamose. 

2 The list here turns a corner on the offering table and by a confusion on the scribe’s part Mentuhotp III 
is introduced between Kamose and Ahmose. : 

3 Sern, Urkuaden des 18tea Dyn, 609. 

4 A close connection between Senakhtenré¢ and Sekenenré¢ and Kamose wasearly recognized by MasPERo, 
Momies royales, 639 and Struggles of the Nutions, 76, n. 4. So also WIEDEMANN, Geschichte, 302; SETHE, 
Untersuchungen, 1,4; MEYER, Geschichte, par. 309, uote; WEILL, Fin du Voyen Enpire, 158, 550; BURCHARDT 
and Preprr, Avnigsnamen, 53, no, 274. 

5 Suggested to me by Lansing. 

8 Ree. Truv., 1892, 146; followed by PETRIE, History, 11, 9, 16, and in a curious way by Buber, Book of 
Kings, 1, 104 and History, U1, 180, who says Daressy has proved the identity of the two, and who therefore 


composes a titulary al \Z (2 dh—) SC i ce - ) : 


7 Peet, Mayer Pupyri, 1, gives a list and bibliography to which should be added the fact that the 
Amherst Papyrus is now in the collection of J. P. Morgan in New York. There is little information on the 
finding of the papyrt. Pap. Ambras and Pap. Amherst would seem to have been discovered in the early 
fifties and Pap. Abbott was purchased by the B. M. in 1856. Pap, Mayer A and B were in England in 1863 
and probably were found no later than Pap. Harris A which turned up in 1860 in Medinet Habu. Now 
Ambras contains a catalogue of ducuments relating to the Ramesses II] Temple of Medinet Habu, as well 
as a catalogue of tomb robber documents which surely includes Amherst, and perhaps Abbott. Thus all 
the documents (except Mayer A and B which are intimately related to Abbott, however) can be connected 
with Medinet Habu, and there I should place the headquarters of the Necropolis Administration in the 
Twentieth Dynasty. 
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goods stolen from the tombs, lists of persons accused of theft and even the minutes of their 
trials. All are business-like, straightforward documents, clearly the verbatim reports of 
legal investigations and therefore thoroughly trustworthy historical evidence, if some slight 
allowance be made for an occasional, natural error in drafting. 

The most impressive and most interesting of these is the Abbott Papyrus. The situa- 
tion which it details has been excellently summarized by Breasted’. The Mayor of Thebes 
had laid certain information against the Mayor of the Necropolis, under whom the tombs 
were being pillaged. The Vizier appointed a commission of ten officials—chiefs of police, 
necropolis inspectors and two confidential scribes from the Vizier’s and the Treasurer’s 
diwdns—who were to investigate the charges in company with the accused Mayor, and 
report back to the Vizier and the King’s Butlers. Followed by a party of police this com- 
mittee crossed the river to the cemeteries and inspected ten royal tombs and a number of 
private ones. They then drafted a report dealing with these private tombs in a very sum- 
mary manner, as being of small importance, but giving a list of the ten kings’ tombs 
examined, followed by clear and concise statements of their condition, which have all the 
earmarks of having been recorded by the scribes on the spot. These tombs, in the order in 
which they were reported upon, were the 

(1) Tomb of King Amenophis I. 
(2) Pyramid of King Intef I. 
(83) Pyramid of King Nubkheperré¢ Intef. 
(4) Pyramid of King Sekhemré¢-Wapma‘t? Intef. 
(5) Pyramid of King Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf. 
(6) Pyramid of King Sekenenré¢ Tato. 
(7) Pyramid of King Sekenenré¢ TaCo-Co, 
(8) Pyramid of King Wazkheperré Kamose. 
(9) Pyramid of King Ahmose-Sapair. 
(10) Pyramid of King Mentuhotp III. 

Three of these tombs definitely lie outside the scope of the present paper. No. 3and 
No. 10 date from the Eleventh Dynasty, and No. 1 from the Eighteenth. Furthermore, 
No. 9 of “King” Ahmose-Sapair has long been recognized as involving a scribe’s error®. 


1 Ancient Records, 1v, $§ 500 ff. 
? Many of the names of this period which contain the element Sekhem have been read Seshesh, The two 


signs i shim and 4 333-¢ both determined the names of sistra or similar instruments and were frequently 


confused by the ancient scribes (ERMAN, Grammatik, 315; GARDINER in Rec. Trav., 1912, 75). Wetu. in an 
interesting excursus (op. cit., 277, continued on 286) proves that in these royal names the correct form is 
Sekhem and assembles the arguments in favour of transliterating the names in the order Sekhemrét-X 
as done by Sremporrr (Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., 1895, 94) rather than the order Selhem- 
followed. 

3 WIEDEMANN in P.S.B.d., 1886, 220, and Maspero (Enquéte Judiciaire, 80), believed that an actual 
king, preceding Ahmose, is named in the Abbott Papyrus; Brugsch (Gesch. Aeg., 256) supposed that a 
viceroy under Ahmose is here named. Maspero changed to the conclusion that the “King” of the Papyrus 
and the * Prince” of other monuments were the same person in Mozmies royales, 638, in which he followed 
Bruescu and Bircu in Rec. Arch., 1859, 272 and ScHIAPARELLI, JZ libro dei Huns: 
suchungen, 1,71, expressed very trenchantly the impossibility that two separate Sapairs 


V-ré frequently 


17. SETHE, Unter- 
were involved and 


Perriz, History, 1, 44, made the perfectly plausible suggestion that in transcribing the title | a iN 
! NA 
the element S had been dropped in the Papyrus. 
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There was no “king” of this name, but there was a well-known “ King’s-son Ahmose called 
Sapair,” the heir of Amenophis I’, who died young and was venerated among the Lords of 
the West on innumerable monuments. That it was his tomb which was investigated is 
beyond doubt—the question is, how did the scribes make their mistake ? Possibly the 
original complaint listed a tomb of “King Ahmose-Sapair” and the committee’s scribes 


. . . 7 . . a 
transcribed this error into their notes; or possibly a scribe carelessly wrote | for 
AN 


it - &. Again there is a third possible explanation. Mariette found two seals in the 


Dira« Abu’l-Naga, identical in workmanship and therefore probably contemporary in date, 


bearing the names | oO 4 & and Se) & ). If the seals date from 


the generations immediately succeeding Sekenenré¢, this “Son of Ré€ Siamin” is an 
enigma’, However there was a son of Ahmose I named Siamin buried in the necropolis 
and honoured among the Lords of the West, and it may be argued that this seal had belonged 
to a caretaker of his tomb. It would then become probable that in the tomb also Prince 


7 (O) ae . 
Siamiin was called S and the same may have been true of Ahmose-Sapair in his tomb, 


to the confusion of the scribes of the Abbott Papyrus’, 

The positions of certain of the tombs in this list show that all of them were put down 
in the order in which they were inspected®. No. 1 is described as being “the High Ascent, 
north of the Temple of Amenhotp of the Garden” and Carter has found it on the top of 
the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga Hill, north of the mortuary temple of Amenophis I°. No. 2 is speci- 
fied as being “north of the Temple of Amenophis of the Forecourt,” and it was discovered 
by Mariette in the plain beyond the Seti Temple’. No. 3, we shall find, was situated at the 
foot of the Dira‘ Abu’'l-Naga near its northern end. Then follow Nos, 4 to 9, after which 
there is an evident break as No. 10 is said to have been in Zeseret—Dér el-Bahri,—where 
it is to-day one of the prominent landmarks*. This break, and the fact that no qualifying 
phrases locating Tombs 3 to 9 are given, make it evident that Nos. 3 to 9 were all in the 
same district, and so I have placed them, strung out along the foot of the Dira Abu'l-Naga 
in a purely diagrammatic manner, in the accompanying map, Plate XIII°*. 

The itinerary marked on this map is not as unreasonable as might be supposed at first. 
Unquestionably ten tombs were specified in the charges to be investigated”, The tomb 
of Amenophis I was that of the most prominent king and was also the most inaccessible. 


1 The involved argument proving this relationship must be deferred to another occasion, 

2 Bibliography under King Sekenenré‘, page 248, below. 

3 According to Gauthier, Legrain published the seal of Siamitin and that of Sekenenré¢ under one 
number. This led LreBuern, Recherches sur Vhistoire et la civilisution de Vuncienne Eyypte, 1910, 125 and 
132, to create a King Sekenenré¢ [V-Amensi to whom he attributed a dozen or fifteen years of reign! 

+ Son of Ré¢, like the cartouche, may have been used by an heir to the throne. Hallowed tradition may 
well have received some strange accretions in this formative period. Prrriz, History, 11, 4. 

5 As I have already suggested in Am. Jour. Sem, Lung., 1915, 37. 

6 B, ALR, rv, par. 513 and Carter in Journal, 1916, 147. 

7B. A.B, Vv, par. 514 and WINLOCK, op. eit., 20. 

8 B. ALR, Iv, 520, and Navini, Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Deir el Bahart. 

® Jt should be emphasized that the tombs 4 to 9 are placed on the map only in the must general way. 
It is quite possible that Nos. 8 and 9 should be near point A. 

10 See below, page 265. 
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The inspection was made in September, and we may quite safely assume that the eleven 
officials, many of whom may well have been old and corpulent, would prefer to puff their 
way up the desolate little valley to the High Ascent before the sun shone down upon it 
in the fierceness of full mid-day heat. The first tomb examined and the findings dictated 
to the scribes, the commissioners and their accompanying police scrambled down the hill to 
the second tomb, nearly a mile away. With these two outlying tombs disposed of, Nos. 3 
to 9 lay on their direct path to Dér el-Bahri, fully two miles distant. Therefore the party 
crossed its own tracks and followed along the foot of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga, visiting the 
little pyramids in their list until they reached the great avenues leading to the temples of 
Zeseret, where lay the last remaining tomb which they had to examine. 

While this list is strictly speaking an itinerary, nevertheless so far as Nos, 3 to 8 are 
concerned it has an unexpected chronological value. Assume for the moment that these six 
tombs are of one period—the thesis of this paper—their order from north to south is equally 
their order from earlier to later. 

Returning to the map it will be noticed that the early Eleventh Dynasty kings and 
their courtiers were buried on the plain opposite Karnak and just north of the Valley of 
the Kings. Mentuhotp III was buried in Dér el-Babri with the nobles of his reign grouped 
around the ‘Asasif, and SCankhkeré¢ and his followers in the cliffs to the south’. The cemetery 
of the dynasty thus grew from local north to local south. Of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the 
founder’s temple and tomb are unknown, but the chapel of Amenophis I is on the plain in 
front of the Dira‘ Abw’l-Naga and the tombs of the nobles of the first generations of the 
dynasty are clustered behind it on the hillside. The entrance to the mortuary monument 
of Tuthmosis I and Hatshepsut is a couple of hundred yards beyond, with the temples of 
Tuthmosis III, Amenophis II, Tuthmosis IV and Amenophis III following one after another 
to the south, and the tombs of their contemporaries honeycombing Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah 
behind them? Again, Seti I built the temple for his father and himself up by the mouth 
of the Valley of the Kings. Ramesses IJ placed his between existing monuments to the 
south, and Merenptah beyond him again. Already the front of the Necropolis was becoming 
so crowded that Siptah and Tausret were content with small vacant sites between the 
existing temples for their unimposing little chapels, but Ramesses III with a more am- 
bitious project, went as far south as Medinet Habu. The old lake of the palace of 
Amenophis III blocked further development in that direction and such of the Twentieth 
Dynasty temples as have been found are sandwiched-in, in any sort of order, among those 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth. 

This trend of the Theban Necropolis from the plain near the mouth of the Valley of the 
Kings southward had a perfectly natural cause. The plain is the nearest bit of desert, and 
hence the best place for a cemetery, in the neighbourhood of the heart of Thebes around 
the temples of Karnak. At Karnak, from time immemorial, there must have been a ferry 
to the Necropolis. Boats put across from the wharves near the Amin Temple to the 
landing-stage directly across the river, which went by the name of “ Opposite-her-Lord ”— 


1 Wrxtock, op. cit, 13 ff, and Bull. Met, Mus. Art, 1921, Nov., 1, 29; 1922, Dec., 11, 19. 

2 In Garpiner and WEIGALL, Topographical Catulogue, there are 98 decorated, Eighteenth Dynasty 
tumbs in the Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah neighbourhood, all but two of them later than Hatshepsut. In ie 
Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga there are 23, of which 16 are not later than Tuthmosis III. When it is considered that 
the most important courtiers of this last king were buried in Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, the general trend 
from north to south following the kings’ temples is evident for the courtiers’ tombs as well. 
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Kheftet-hir-nebes. The old quays there were relined with fine stone in the days of 
Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III to meet the growing traffic’, and so usual was it to take 
the Kheftet-hir-nebes ferry that the name came to signify the whole of Western Thebes?, 
and in true Egyptian style was even personified as a goddess who was the counterpart of 
Thebes itself’, It was near the road leading from this busy ferry that each king would have 
his monument, and those who could not find place there turned south into the hills already 
hallowed by the rulers of the Eleventh Dynasty. 

It is thus a fact that so long as a free choice was open, the founder of each dynasty 
built his monument as near as possible to this ferry road, and his descendants built theirs 
in a row to the south. Before the Eighteenth Dynasty there was no difficulty in the way 
of this choice and we may assume, therefore, that the tumbs Nos. 3 to 8 in the Abbott 
Papyrus followed this controlling tendency. And that this assumption is at least partially 
correct is evident immediately, because Sekenenré€ and Kamose, who are last on the list, 
are admittedly the last of the Seventeenth Dynasty and the immediate predecessors of the 
Eighteenth. We thus have the foundation of a chronicle for the Seventeenth Dynasty in 
the Abbott Papyrus. That it is only a foundation is evident of course, first, because all 
the tombs of the kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty were not inspected; and secondly, 
because, while the general north to south tendency may be true, it may not hold strictly 
between two adjoining tombs in so rugged and restricted an area as the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga. 

It now remains only to study the general designation of the royal tombs of the period 
before taking them up individually. 

Ever since Birch, Chabas and Maspero first translated and commented on the Abbott 
Papyrus it has invariably been noticed that the royal tombs—except that of Amenophis I— 


were called f ® A oF and that the rest of the tombs inspected were ditferentiated under 


other names— tl Awd am ; < Q) 3 or bale Mer means, essentially, a 


“pyramid,” but Mariette’s discovery of the tomb of Nubkheperré¢ Intef and his description 
of it as a chamber cut in the rock, and not a pyramid, has resulted in the word mer being 
taken in this papyrus in a merely figurative sense for “king’s tomb,” an idea which has 


1 Sere, Urhwnden des 18ten Dyn., 312 (earlier in B. A.A, U, par. 339): “Thre Ufer (CAmt) waren 
sedimmt (dui) aus Stein ; schoner war sie als ihr friiherer Zustand.” The ideogram for the structure is « 
“fortress” but the same sign is used by Hatshepsut for her temple at Dér el-Bahri (BW. Hieroglyphic Texts, 
y, 26). Another reference to the same restoration, here credited to Tuthmosis ITI, is in B. A.#., 1, par. 606 
—Lacat, Stes, 34010. The Hatshepsut quays were doubtless on the prolongation of the Dér el-Bahri 
causeway. 

2 SETHE, op. cit., 64 and 83 (B. 4.2, 1, par. 70), where it is the pendant of Thebes, and like Thebes a 
town 6, in the days of Tuthmosis I. See next note. 

3 Accompanying Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III on the two stelae in note 1 above and Tuthmosis III 
in B. .A.2., 0, par. 655. SETHE, op. cit., translations, 34 and 43, considers that Aheftet-hir-nebes was merely 
a name of Thebes. However, the expression “the district of the Mayor of the West Side in Aheftet-hir-nebes” 
(B. A.&., 1, par. 927) inclines me to stick to a modification of the older view which originated with Bruescu 
in Zettschr. f. og. Spr, 1863, 38, and was followed by Maspero, Struggles of the Nations, 506 and map. 
They applied the name to the hills opposite Karnak on the analogy of “the Brow of Thebes” for the 
western hills noted by MasPERo, op. cit., 310, Ree. Trav., u, 112. The recent discovery that ¢Zmt is to be 
translated “bank” or “quay ” shows that the western wharves, rather than hills, is the place. All hope of 
ever finding the quays of Kheftet-hir-nebes is doomed when one considers that the Napoleonic, Wilkinson 
and modern maps show the river shifting in only one century enough to obliterate all trace of them. (On 
the shift between 1797 and 1830 see NewBERRY in .fvnales, 1906, 79.) 
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gained force from the appearance of the determinative A after other words for tomb, in 


various places, 

However, too much confidence is not to be placed in the thoroughness of Mariette’s 
study of the Intef tomb which he found. On the contrary there is excellent ground for 
taking the word literally as meaning “pyramid.” A consistent terminology is evident in 


the whole body of tomb robbery documents. Thus ® = is used to describe primarily the 

royal tombs of the Valleys of the Kings and of the Queens, which were purely subterranean 
r==1 a : = : sa 

passages? ; = ay l es is some definite type of private tomb which makes the name 

peculiarly applicable to those cenotaphs which were erected in Abydos’; and even the word 


= . . . 
the ancient generic word for tombs in general®, has a specialized meaning of 
aml 


“burial chamber” in the Amherst Papyrus. This consistency of usage is observable in the 
fact that the entirely subterranean tomb of Amenophis I is not described as a mer—except 
by inference in one general total—but mer is applied to the two tombs of Wah¢ankh Intef 
and of Mentuhotp III which appear from their existing remains to have been actual 
pyramids. The same I judge to have been the case of the early Eighteenth Dynasty mer 
of Tetisheri at Abydos‘, But more convincing, two of the remaining tombs in the Abbott 


Papyrus, which are IN i themselves, have particular features called the i ®K A 
. <> UII! <> 


(without C4) which can only be translated “pyramid.” Mention is made of “the stela of 
the pyramid” of Sekhemré‘-Wapmatt, and “the lower chamber of the pyramid” of 
Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi*®. In the face of this, we can only conclude that Mariette missed the 
pyramidal feature above the tomb of Nubkheperré¢, and translate the word mer literally as 
“ pyramid.” 

The pyramids of the period listed in the Abbott Papyrus begin with: 


Tue TomMB oF KING NUBKHEPERREC INTEF 


KPIRAT LACH Bd TUS DF 


1 Tombs in the Valley of the Queens: Pap, Abbott, rv, 16; v, 3-4, 7-8; in the Valley of the Kings: 
Pret, Mayer Papyri, B, 8-10; Daressy, Cercueils des cuchettes royales, 61019. In the Ambras Papyrus the 
tomb of the Great Captain of the Army is 4r in contrast with the mr of King Sebekemsaf. 

? Abydos cenotaphs are so called on the Tetisheri stela (see below) and the Kares stela (Setue, Urkunden 
des 18ten Dyn., 45, translations, 24). Cf. Scuarer, Mysterien des Osiris, 7. 

3 The commonest word for “tomb” in Egyptian. Even in the O.K. it is applied to mastabas or rock- 
cut tombs indifferently (Marrerre, Mastubus, 201, 204; DE Morean, Catalogue, 1, 172, 173, ete.). Since 
Papyrus Abbott, 1, 4, apparently applies zs? to the tomb of Amenophis I, MaspEro (Znguéte Judiciaire, 12-13) 
recalls the Greek ovpryé, “reed or flute,” applied to the Tombs of the Kings by classical authors, and 


derives is? likewise from | [Ind ig a “plant” (Bruescu, Dict.; LonEtin Ree. Trav., 1894, 11; Kamar 
in Annales, 1X, 27). However, it is too old a word for this derivation. There is nothing in O.K. tombs to give 
rise to the simile with a reed, and it is more likely to have a relation with the word “office” or “chamber.” 

+ References to the tomb of Wahfankh Intef in Wintock in Amer. Jour. Sem. Lang., 1915, 20 ff. Naville’s 
reconstruction in the Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Deir el Buhari of a pyramid in the Mentuhotp temple has 
not been bettered. CURReLLy (Abydos, 111, 35) describes the Tetisheri monument as a square “mastaba ” 
with slightly sloping sides (cf. PEEr, Cemeteries of Abydos, 11, 35-6). The ruins, although only 2 metres 


high, suggest to me, however, the pyramids described by Mariervre, Abydos, 01, 42-44, Pls. 66-7, 
> See below, pages 234 and 237. 
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After the committee of inspectors had left the tomb of the Horus WahCankh Intef of 
the Eleventh Dynasty they visited: 

The pyramid! of King Nubkheperré, L.P.H., Son of Re¢ Intef, L.P.H. It was found 

in course of being tunneled into by the thieves. They had made 24 cubits of tunnel in its 


outer wall WK iN l Es % ron and 1 cubit? in the outer chamber of the tomb 
Kee <> 


f Oa awn <> iets oO pst 

QReit Drom TS, sari = / e Kes of the Chief of the 

Offering Bearers of the House of Amin, Yuroi, who is deceased‘: The king’s pyramid 

was uninjured since the thieves had not been able to enter it. 

If the report of the inspectors be accepted as showing the order in which the tumbs 
were examined, then this tomb would be somewhere in front of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga, and 
toward its northern end. That it was actually in the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga, in the side of a 
hillock to the west of the plain, was demonstrated by its discovery in 1860 by Mariette’. 
A closer location he fails to give, but years afterwards, in 1879, Villers Stuart ran across 
Mariette’s old excavation and the obelisks he had left behind, half buried in a place close 
to that in which he was told the mummy of Ahhotp had been found®. If his information 
was good, and he was not merely writing in the most general terms, he saw the obelisks 
somewhere near the north wady of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga. So far the indications are in 
agreement. 

Lacking more definite data on Mariette’s excavations, it occurred to me some years ago 
that the papyrus itself might give a valuable indication in the mention of the adjacent 


1 Pap. Abbott, Pl. 11,12 B. AR, rv, par. 515. 

2 Maspero, Enquéte judictaire, 16, “mur d’enceinte extérieur.” For the word drw, Gardiner refers me 
to his Admonitions, 28, and furthermore writes that in spite of the queer determinative © he believes it to be 
0, m0, mos, (fem.) murus. He quotes a parallel passage Pap. Turin 42/6 where cemetery workmen 
on strike have been crossing the necropolis walls (?vb¢) and on a particular date a @ aa 

8 cx /\ A 


SRNPRS Behl ba Gis a 


“Crossing them again. Reaching the Southern Wall-door ? of the Ramesseum.,” 5 Sas means 
—_— 7 


Tawa 


“limit, boundary, outside” and, as Gardiner reminds me, ee Ye “side” of the body, hence he concludes 
drw corresponds pretty closely to paries, 

3 Breasted renders “24 cubits of tunnel in its..., 1 cubit (distant) from...” making one tunnel, 24 cubits 
deep and 1 cubit from Yuroi’s tomb. 

4 Gardiner has pointed out to me the error in translation of this phrase made by both Maspero and 
Breasted who rendered it “which is in ruins.” 

5 Few excavations have been more brilliantly planned out beforehand—and less adequately published 
afterwards. Mariette wrote from Luxor on Feb. 1, 1860, to Chabas (Masrero, Bibliotheque Egyptologique, 
18, exiii) : “I am following the study of the Eleventh and Seventeenth Dynasties at Kurnah...... Your excellent 
translation of Birch’s article on the Abbott Papyrus has not served me badly at all. What I am sure of is 
that the location of the royal tombs is the Dirat Abu’l-Nagé. Amenophis I was buried there as well as all 
the Intefs whose coffins are in Europe. At this very moment I am on the track of the tomb of Nubkheperre¢ 
Intef, which has been plundered but where I may find a stela.” On the Intef coffins he presumably knew , 
Prisse’s 1847 article on the one in the B.M., and he evidently had some information on the two he had 
purchased for the Louvre in 1854. Kamose and Ahhotp (whom he related to the Intefs) he had found 
hinoself in 1857 and 1859. The references to the discovery of the tomb of Nubkheperré¢ Intef are given 
below. 

6 Vinuiers Stuart, Vile Gleanings, 273. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. 30 
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tomb of Yuroi. Under the name of Yuroi the tomb has so far defied discovery, but exactly 
where we should expect the royal tomb to be there is the tomb of Shuroi, Chief of the 
Offering Bearers of Amin, who lived in the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty and whose 
tomb was therefore in existence when the inspection was made’. The two names are 


Abbott Papyras =a Reo Wore Peat US NS 
Tomb No. 13 =i ‘SvataGstdgeeaepase teens: a ee By Us 


Except for the two signs and ( there is no difference in either names or titles. Now we 


have already been able to point out one evident slip made by the scribe, when he recorded 
Prince Ahmose-Sapair as a king, and I shall try to show that he was equally in error in 
transcribing the prenomen of a King Tao. Hence I assumed that he was either hasty in 
reading the name of Shuroi on the walls of the tomb, or that he omitted the stroke that 


makes the difference between } and t- In short I believed the attempt at robbery was 


actually made from the tomb of Shuroi and that the tomb of Nubkheperré¢ must be within 
a few cubits of it. 

With this arm-chair theory in mind I waited impatiently until I could get out to 
Kurnah again. Once there—it was in the winter of 1919-20—I immediately looked up the 
tomb of Shuroi, verified the reading of the name, and found that there actually were plun- 
derers’ tunnels starting from its outer chamber, but so torn up was the surface round about 
that I could identify no trace of the tomb of King Intef. I then questioned some of the 
older natives of the neighbourhood. Did any of them remember seeing a pair of “columns” 
lying around that part of the hill years ago ? None of them did—but two old men recalled 
a pair of “little obelisks” which lay right by Tomb 13 until they were taken away by 
Maspero a long time back! So spontaneous and unprompted was this answer that all my 
doubts vanished, and I placed “3 Nubkheperré¢ Intef ” where it is on the Map, Pl. XIII. 

So far as the description of the tomb is concerned we gain nothing from the report of 
the inspectors except that if had an “outer wall” into which the thieves could tunnel 
21 cubits (13 m.) without attaining the burial chamber. Mariette’s references to the tomb? 
while vague are a little more enlightening. As he describes it, the tomb was a hemi-speos 
cut in the abrupt flank of the hill, consisting of a chamber in the rock and a pit terminating 
in the burial vault. The pyramid of crude brick was doubtless above on the rock and 


Tomb No. 13 in GARDINER and WEIGALL, Topographical Catalogue. 

mau: wdnw, “Bearer of Offerings,” ERMAN in Zevtschr. f. ag. Spr., 1910, 39. 

Unfortunately Vassanul, Jon. istorici, 133, passes over this discovery with a bare mention, and but 
scantiest details are given by the following works of Marrmrte, Lettre a M. de Rougéin Rev. arch, 1860, : 

28; Les Mastubus, 9; Monuments divers, 16, Pl. 50a, showing one of the obelisks ; Letter to Birch in Tea 1, 
S.B.A., 1875, 194, and the review of Mariette’s work by Desjardins in Rev. gén. de U'architecture, 1860 a 
121. The obelisks were left on the spot where they were found in 1860, and were partially cleared a Sak a 
time by Villiers Stuart in 1879. Two years later they were shipped to the Balak Museum and were Hs 
in the Nile opposite Gamilah on the way down river. They have received frequent mention of va: a 

value by :—-Villiers Stuart, ibéd., who gave a bad wood-cut from a worse drawing, which would be ne oe 
ing if we could be certain that it was of the obelisk not figured in Mon. divers; WiepEmann Gas 
224, where this tomb is confused with Wahankh; Maspero, Histovre, 1, 460; Bunge Histor it 5 a 
SrEINDORFF in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., 1895, 83; Preper, Konige Aegyptens, 13, No. 14; one oe Dede) 
Daressy in Anaales, 1911, 65; MuyvER, Geschichte, par. 309 n.; WEILL, op. cit., 360. » £028, I, 238 ; 
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In the British Museum. 
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Mariette either did not recognize it or it had completely disappeared?. In front, broken 
into several pieces, lay two small obelisks, 3°50 m. and 3°70 m. high respectively, which 
had ornamented the facade. Very well preserved inscriptions were arranged in vertical 
columns down the four sides giving the names of the Horus Neferkheperu, Lord of the Two 
Diadems Heruhirnestf, Beautiful God, Lord of the Two Lands, Lord of Offerings, Nubkhe- 
perré¢, Bodily Son of Ré¢, Intef who is beloved of the gods Osiris, Sopd Lord of the 
(Eastern) Mountains and Anubis Lord of the land of Zeseret. Kis aes BPI 


<I Rem 


SEo Cm 8) SS HE) YASD.. IRS 


eee da SG Skil. On one side there are a few signs from the beginning of a 


restoration made by a later king IRQVG|Y. 


Mariette’s discovery of 1860 would appear to have been anticipated by the Arabs of 
Kurnah in 1827, when they seem to have found the tomb intact as it was left by the in- 
spectors in the reign of Ramesses IX. Their plundering on the slopes of the Dira‘ Abu’l- 
Naga led them to a little tomb which they said had but one chamber (a contradiction of 
the Mariette description which, perhaps, should be taken more seriously than I have done). 
In the centre of this chamber, the living rock had been left to form a sarcophagus free- 
standing from the walls but not detached from the floor, within which lay the wooden 
coftin. This Athanasi bought for Salt, from whose collection it passed into the British 
Museum*. It is a gilded coffin with rishi (feather) decoration whose inscriptions name 


the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Intef a =, mea XIV). 
g PP 


1 PassaLacqua (Cat. raisonné, 191) destroyed a number of small brick pyramids in 1822-3. 

2 Obelisks of modest size and rather stumpy form in front of tomb doors go back to the earliest times. 
See Vow Bissine in Ree. Trav., 1912, 21, with numerous examples from the First to the Seventeenth 
Dynasties. Additional O.K. examples are, at Sakkarah: Marrette, Vastubus, 434; Maspero, Artin Egypt, 
fig. 65; LytHcor, Tomb of Perneb, 21; at Gizah: REIsNeR in Boston Mus. Fine Arts Bull, 1913, 56; M.K., 
Biroa, Cat. Alnwick Castle, 324, P|. VI. An obelisk-like stela from a private grave in the Theban Necropolis 
will be noticed under Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf. The presence of a pair yf obelisks in front of the 
tomb of Nubkheperré¢ was the arrangement in the Fifth Dynasty tomb of Perneb and recalls the statement 
of Strabo that originally there were obelisks in front of all the royal tombs at Thebes—a statement which, 
as Passalacqua saw, could not at any rate have been true of the royal tombs in the Valley of the Kings. 

3 The original description of the Arabs’ excavation was published by Yanni Athanasi, Salt’s agent in 
Kurnah, in Researches and Discoveries in Cpper Egypt, x, quoted by Dr. G. Tomtryson {Bishop of 
Gibraltar) in Trans. Roy. Soc. of Literuture, 1839, 238. Tomlinson and Leemans had been in correspondence — 
before this, and Leemans covered the same ground in his Lettre @ M. Frangois Salvolini, 1838, 28, and 
subsequently in Mon. eyypt. du Musée a Leide, 11,18. The most frequently quoted authority, however, is 
Prisse (Ree. Arch., 1847, 710), who claimed that his information had been furnished him at Thebes by an 
associate of Yanni who had tried to find the site for him, but without success. In spite of the fact that 
Prisse may have made enyuiries in Kurnah, nevertheless his published account is nothing more nor less 
than a complete plagiarization of Leemans and of a letter from the latter published by Tomnrnson, ibid, 
The story has been quoted from one or another of these sources by all those who have described the articles 


A 


found. 
+ BM. 6652. The coffin was No. 986 (ATHANASI, 7lid.) in Salt’s last collection which he mentions in a 


letter of Oct. 7, 1827, as that day shipped to Europe (Hats, Life und Correspondence of Henry Salt, Esq.) 
He died three weeks later near Alexandria and the collection was sold in the summer of 1835, in 
30—2 
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That this was the coffin of Nubkheperré¢ Intef there is no direct and incontrovertible 
evidence since the prenomen is lacking, as is the case with nearly every object from the burial- 
chambers of the kings of this period. We shall find that three Kings Intef are known, 
buried in the cemetery of the Seventeenth Dynasty, and of their three cothns only one 
bears a prenomen. Omitting this last and disregarding the ever-present possibility that 
there may have been still other Intefs, we reduce the question to two kings (known from 
the Abbott Papyrus) and two coffins (in the British Museum and the Louvre). Now the 


coffin in the British Museum spells the name { AQ i with the l and so do all of the 


contemporary monuments definitely known to be of Nubkheperré¢'. The other cottin and 
the scant remains of the other kings omit the (). On this ground alone the British Museum 


coffin may be assigned to Nubkheperré¢ and this assignment gains force from two other 
circumstances. First, there is a good case for assigning the Louvre’s doubtful coftin to 
Sekhemré¢-Wapma‘t Intef the Elder. Secondly, if this British Museum coffin is assigned 
to Sekhemré¢-Wapmact’ it is difficult to explain how it could have been found in 1827 in a 
tomb evidently intact and yet the canopic box of Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt only made its 
appearance twenty years later. 

The Arabs who opened the cottin claimed to have found the mummy of the king resting 
within, wearing a diadem upon his head outside the bandages; beside him lay two bows 
and six flint-tipped arrows, and among his wrappings they found a heart scarab mounted 
in gold, “and also many other objects of interest,” according to Athanasi. 

When the coffin came to be cleaned in London some eight bits of bandages were found 
sticking in the bitumen with which the inside was lined. They were covered with texts in 
a strong hand similar to that of the Berlin Sinuhe and Eloquent Peasant manuscripts, and 


one ends with the name of the King { te ‘i \G ae - itself havi 
J ee Yy he mummy itself haying been 


London where the coffin went for a song, as it was only after the tarnished gold was cleaned in the 
British Museum that the cartouche was discovered. An excellent description and plate are given by 
TOMLINSON, op. cit. The Lest description of later date is that of STEINDOREF mm Zeitsehr. fay. Spr. 1899, 
S4tf, with illustration, Other illustrations are in Perrte, History, 1, tig. 165 and Bubuk, Guide to the First 
und Second Egypt, Rooms, 1904, 68, Pl. X. Mentions of varying value are made hy Leemans; Prissr, Coe. 
ett, and in fev, Arch, 1845, 6; Brrcw in Ree, Arch., 1859, 269 and Zeitschr. fag. Spr., 1969, 53; WIEDEMANN, 
Ueschichte, 223; Bupax, History, 1, 184 and Book of Aings, 1, 84 (where by some confusion he says it bears 
the cartouche of Sckhemré¢-Wapmatt); Gavraier, Rows, I, 221. Finally the literature is reviewed hy 
WEILL, oy. cit., 361, and many valuable suggestions made, : 


ANY 
1 The archaic spelling Ky aes analyzed by Erman in Zeltschy, J. ay. Spe, XXX1x, 147. 


? This line of arguinent is, so fara» Iam aware, entirely due tu the ingenuity of WEILL, op. eit., 307, ef. 372, 
n. 2, His rule for the spelling of the name of this king has been confined by the recent publication ‘of the 
armlets of Queen Sebekemsaf (see below, page 233). Its one possible exception is that the name of Sekheimré¢- 


Heruhirmat Intef was tirst spelled jd © on his coffin in the Louvre, but it was immediately corrected 


to j ( © . On less definite grounds the British Museum coffin has been assigned to Nubkheperré¢ by 


STEINDOREF, op. cit, and MEYER, Geschichte, pay. 309, n. It has been left unassigned to any known king 
by WIEDEMANN, Geschichte, 223 ; GAUTHIER, Rois, 3, 221, and Daressy in Annales, 1911. 63 
= aye . i : ? 7 
> Bupue, ied., aud PETRIE, op. cit., 268, 
STELNDORFI in Zedtschr, fo ay. Spr., 1895, 86 ; Bones, Guide to First and Second Egyptian Rooms, 68, 
where bits of papyrus are also mentioned which everyone else has missed 
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destroyed, or probably having been su badly prepared that it fell tu pieces as all mummies 
of this date do, a later one was substituted by the Arabs who sold it. The bow and arrows 
unless they tov went to the British Museum, are lost. No mention is to be found of thea 
except in Yanni's ofttimes copied story. 

The diadem eventually found its way into the collection of the Chevalier dAnastany? 
and thence to Levden. It is of a form which had long been popular with the Eyyptians—a 


© buoatinan’s cirelet ” | \ J + “—a ribbon tied wound the brow and knotted with a prur 
<= 


of blossoms at the back of the head in a bow knot, the ends of which hang down behind) 
On the forehead is the reyal uraeus in gold; the ribbon is of silver decorated at intervals 
with stripes of three or four lines incised; the two Howers at the back were inlaid with 
plaques of dark blue and light green-blue glass, Boeser has shown that it had been added 
te in modern times. doubtless by those through whose hands it passed betore d'Anastisy 
bought it, Along the edges there had been fixed rows of little faftence beads of ditterent 
colours attached with thread to holes punched here and there in the original silver band. At 
irregular intervals between the rows of beads were thirty-one silver pendants with vines at 
top and bottom, inlaid with light blue, dark blue, and green glass, Boeser’s idea wis that 
the pendants were trun a ~ broad” collar of the Middle Kingdom and the beads were of 
later date. Silver and glass, however, are two rare materials in Egypt betore the Eiipire, 
and I should not hesitate tu say that im this case the stunlarity of colours, material and 
workmanship between the pendants and the cirelet itself, are sufficient grotnds for assign- 
ing the pendants, at least, to a “bread” collar which the mumimny of the king would 
undoubtedly have worn. The threads having retted and the whole thing having fallen to 
pieces, the Arabs simply embellished the cirelet with them. 

The heart scarabt is of green jasper sect on a phnth covered with gold. The beetle itself 


1 Athanasi knew nothing of its fate, but had heard it deseribed, Leemaus, on the streneth of this 
description, and possibly on hearsay which he does not reconnt, recoginzed this dindeti as one im the 
collection suld by d Auastasy im 1s28 to the Dutch Government He so imformed Toriliusen ma letter, 
which the latter published, and im las own writmygs invariably accepted this identity, Tt les ways been 
adupted by subsequent students, and has every appearance of being correct. While d Anastasy 5 avent 
Piceimim does not appear to have been living in Kurnah before Passalicquas departure early i 1s25. he 
certaly was in resideuce north of the © Mandara ou the Dirw Abu l-Nagebetore March (S20 CHAMPOLLION, 
Lettrvs, USB3, 178; NEWBLRRY mi clades, 1906, 93). He may well heave been purchasing at the tine of 
the tnd of the Intef cottin and thas beth the cottu and the diaderm would have arrived) in Leghorn im 
1827—the tirst un Salt’s collection, the second in d'Anastasy s. The point has cousiderable beaing ou the 
stury of the leart scarab, 

2 A simile crelet iw so labelled in the coffin of Hap: Ankbtiti in the Metropolitan Museniu 12.183. 111 
and in two other instiuces quoted hy Mace and WINLocK, S:nebtese, OS. While L have translated s%/ hung 
as “boatinan’s cirelet,” [take this for a very archaic name, for all classes of men and women wear it from 
the OK. and later. I should seek its origi in the white tapes sometimes worn abont their haar by sualors 
Deir of Gebruw’, t Pl. IV: Rewsxer, Boris, 61, 99.. Gentlemen fishing or huuting in the wash frequently 
are shown with a mbbon or an actual eirclet about them hair Deer ef Gehrwurd, 1, Pls. TLL Vo Vis Mase 
eyypt, Wi, Pl NXAVDD. io 

3 Descriptions are given by LEEMANS, oy. edt, and Description raison, 6B Wustrated in Mon, ryapt. 
du Musée a Leidv, U1, Pl. XNXIYV) and Prisse copying linn in fev. fred, 1847, 710; bat far better im Bokser 
in Zettschr. fg. Spr, 1908, 30, and Egypt. Versamediny te Ledden, OS, Pls, NVITP and NXIL. Mentioned 
by WIEDEMANS; Geschichte, 224; SURINDOREF in Zeitsche, fag. Spr, 185, 6; MEYLR, Ueachschte, § 3u9 
ny WhILL, op. cil, 363 | JEQUIER, Men. Inst. Francais, 1921, 45. 

4 The best description with ailustration; of the heart scarab is by Han, Cut. of Siurabs de BAM, No. 21 1, 
where he makes the extremely good point that the evidence of the scarabs .ppears to bean fusour of placing 
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has a human face. The gold covering of the base has a beaded line around the edge of the 
bectle and into it on bottom and sides are impressed sentences from the Book of the Dead, 


eee . : obttte § 
to be recited for the Osiris King Sebekemsaf, Triumphant, (| Lois INN 
J\ &y). The bird signs are legless, The scarab was sold with the coffin, and with it 


passed into the Salt and British Museum collections, but all the information which Yanni 
Athanasi could obtain was that it “was placed on the breast of the mummy without having, 
as is usual, any ornament attached to it.” 

Naturally one hesitates to accept the story of a scarab of a dead King Sebekemsaf on 
the mummy of a King Intef, or the historical conclusions which might be drawn from it'. 
In fact the point involved makes another excursion into the Kurnah of a hundred years 
ago worth while, to see what we can make out of the probabilities of the case. 

Yanni Athanasi, long established in Kurnah as Salt’s agent, bought the coffin found by 
the natives early in 1827, its faked-up mummy and the heart scarab; Piccinini, lately 
arrived as d’Anastasy’s agent, seems to have bought the faked-up diadem, and both purchases 
arrived in Leghorn in the latter part of the same year. The Salt collection was largely of 
Theban origin, but d’Anastasy’s had been formed for the most part in Sakkarah, and it is 
probable that what little he had from Thebes was brought together by Piccinini in the 
short interval between his arrival in Kurnah, about 1826, and the shipment which was 
made in 1827, Now among this Theban material there was, in additiun to the diadem 
of Intef, the canupic box of Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf* and the rishi coffin of a 
certain Menthunakht*. This last was fixed up for sale exactly as the Intef coffin had been. 
As a substitute for the badly preserved nummy of Menthunakht, there was provided a 
later and more durable one with wreaths and a wooden panel, and beside it were placed an 
incongruous terra-cotta figure and a hawk. The shawabti figure of a woman named Kamose, 
put into the cotfin, and a remarkably well-preserved wooden lyre*, nay, of course, be from 
Menthunakht’s tomb. Arguing from Piccinini’s short residence in Thebes, the tombs of 
King Sebekemsaf and of Menthunakht must have been found just about the time of 
the discovery of the Intef tomb. Judging from the muminy-substituting it would 
aliuost seem that the same gang must have made all three finds which they purposely 
divided between Piccinini and Athanasi. “The custom which prevails ainong the Arabs of 
their selling separately, and to different persons, objects of antiquity found together,” 
complains Yanni, “is really to be lamented. It arises from their wish to conceal from the 
chief of their village the riches they possess.” 
the Sebekemsafs and Intefs in the Seventeenth Dynasty rather than in the Thirteenth Dynasty before the 
Sebekhotps. The scarab has received mention by all those who have touched on the find of 1827-—Athanasi, 
Tomlinson, Leemans, Prisse, Birch, and Steindorff in the articles already quoted. See also RHIND, Thebes, 
105; WIEDEMANN, Cesehichte, 276; Bupa, History, ut, 125; 3rd und 4th Eyypt. Rooms, 217; NewBerry 
in P.S.B.A., 1902, 289; GAUTHIER, Rovs, 0, 75,n.1; and WEILL, op. cit., 363, 343. See also below, page 268, 
under Sekhemré¢ Wazkhau Sebekemsaf, A scarab of the period of Kaose, or a little later, was found in the 
Birabi by Laysrne (Ball. Met. Mus. Art, Suppl., May, 1917, fig. 21), similar to the scarab proper here, but 
lacking the plinth. 

1 See Weill, among others. * See below, p. 268, 

* Bogsen, Egypt. Versameling te Leiden, m1, 3, Pl. VILL Borcaaror in Zeitsehr. f. ay. Spr, 1894, 115, 
n. 1, is unduubtedly right in his description of the faking done by the Arabs in this case. 

+ BoeseEr, op. cit., 7, Pl. XXII, believes that the lyre has been restored with pieces from a number of 
different sources. Lansing’s contemporary lyre (Bull, Met. Mus. Art, Suppl, May 1917, 22) shows, however, 
that the Leiden lyre is absolutely authentic. 
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The probabilities therefore are obvious. The British Museum world seem to have 
received the coftin of Intef and the heart scarab of Sebekemsaf, and Leyden the diadem 
of the former! and the eanopic box of the latter. However, the probabilities are eqrally 
strung that the tombs of Nubkheperré¢ Intef and Sckhemré¢-Wazkhan Sebekemsaf were 
found by these Arabs near each other, from which it would follow that the kings themselves 


should stand close together in the chronicle. 
: : ; core (Oe 

Mariette discovered the tomb of a iss ae ft in January TS60—practically 
s— S00 0 : . 
simultaneously with the tomb of Nubkheperré® and therefore probably near it and possibly 
of the same date. From it he got the form for a mirror handle, two toilet vases and a 
magic wand?, No other antiquities from the graves of the courtiers who might have been 
buried around the King’s tomb have been recognized so far as Tam aware, unless we accept 
as such a soft, blue paste pendant in the form of a lion's head with the king’s name 


fe) 
between vei ft 8 & procured by Drovetti in Thebes in the days of Athanasi and 
ia al 


Piccinini’. Scarabs with a similar design are not tncommon and some of them may well 
have come from this cemetery, but so far as J know there is no information concerning thems 

Nubkheperré¢ Intef’s queen—* The Great Royal Wife who has assianed the Beautiful 
White Crown, Sebekemsaf”—came from an Edfu family of royal descent and was buried 
there among her own ancestors, doubtless with her own immediate retainers beside her, 
Her tomb was repaired in the days of Queen Abhotp and was found again and plindered 
by the natives of Edfu about twenty-five years ago, It naturally lies outside the scope of 
this paper’. 

1 Newberry suggests to me that Yanni's statements about the diadem should not he taken too 
confidently, and that the diadem as well as the scarab may have come from the tomb of Sebekemsaf. This 
is quite possible, but as no historical conclusions are affected hy adhering to the old view that the diader 
was Intef's, it seerns preferable to let it stand. 

2 Allin Cairo. See Béxepite, Mirrvirs, 44102; Bissina, St degefasse, SOTO, ESTS4; DARbasy, 7 artes 
magiques, 9437, 

3 In the B.M. (Slade Collection, ; figured in NEspITT, G/ixs—South Aeuat’nyton Art HawdThouks, 58, 10; 
mentioned by Brrcu, BLyypt. Antiquities, Aden ick Castle, 179, Witkixsox, Auyptotes, Ut, 142; PEreiy, 


History, 1 273. 
4 Listed and one figured in PETRIE, 9/9. ert., 270, tig. 166. 
> ENGELBACH, .Artles, 1922, 116, publishes a fragment of a stela from Edfu made for an unknown 


' a aS & 
man and his wife the | a0ea er among Whore children were two danzhters ~, 
LOCAL — I =~ 


ofstie floss, § : 
Se A and ata . The well-known stela from Edfu recounting the restoration of the 
ona pees) foe She _ 


teinb of Queen Sebekermsaf is best in Lacac, Séles da Nour Bijqure, 34000, and SETHE, Crs cles 
18. Pyn., 29. translations 16, NEWBERRY in PS. BLA. 1902, 285, published a pendant from Edfa of 
workinauship simular te the heart scarab above. bearing the names of King Tntef and Queen Sehekemisaf, 





AA 


the King being recognized as Nubkheperréé frou the spelling of the name jy QO by WEIL, op. evt., 372, 


n. 2. Also there have recently been published—but donbtless from the same source-—a ring of 


IN WN 
Kd © and spacers froin au armiet bearing the full names of King Nubkheperre® Intef and Queen 


Sebekemsaf, exhibited by Perris im the Burlington Fine Arts Club, factent Egyptian Art, 1922, 18, PLL. 
There is little doubt but that all these monuments refer to the same queen. Not so certam is the head- 
rest of the Chief Accountant of a Queen Sebekemscf, Reri by name NEWBERRY, op. ei. 289, Bear, 3ed 
und Ath Eyupt. Rooms, U4, 70, which may have come either from Edfa or Thebes. 
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Tue Toms of Kina SEKHEMREC WapMACT [nvEr-Cot- “THE ELDER.” 


KMAATIE AO Rw aS! ATU 
Sh KEES) ATM 


The next move of the inspectors, as their clerk recorded it in the Abbott Papyrus, was 














to examine: 
The pyramid of King Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt, L.P.H., Son of Ré¢ Intef-Co (the “ Elder”), 
L.P.H. It was found in the course of being tunneled into by the thieves at the place 


where the stela of its pyramid was set up. &e Ale (eal i KK Ql eH} 
me 4NLeS \cs. Inspected on this day it was found uninjured since the 


thieves had been unable to enter it}. 


The interesting item here is the mention of the stela erected at a place which the 
thieves considered a likely point for a tunnel to the burial chamber. A further detail on 
the construction of the tomb is given by a little mutilated pyramidion*—lacking apex and 
base—made of limestone, with sides inclined at 60 degrees from the horizontal. It suggests 
the caps of the familiar pyramid-topped tombs in the vignettes of the Book of the Dead, 
and like them it bears on cach of its four faces a single vertical column of inscription 
setting forth the name and pedigree of “The Horus Wapmatt, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Sekhemré© Wapma‘t, Son of Ré¢ Intef-Co (the “Elder”), begotten by...... and born 
of the Royal Mother, Great Royal Wife who has assumed the Beautiful White Crown...... ey 


Oo Wy Yrs) ~G 9 nike <I x aoe 

DW x 2 (¥ Wa oGre ( he ) me) i eae aS 
a Q 1G... For the historian it is a noteworthy fact that this Intef the Elder was 
a legitimate heir to the kingdom, born of reyal parents—a king and his “great royal wife.” 
It is to be presumed that the pyramidion was found on the surface near the ruined tomb 
before 1853, but the contents of the burial-chamber only came to light between 1846 and 
“1849 through the indefatigable etforts of the Arab plunderers, when they unearthed the king’s 
canopic box. This passed from them to the Clot Bey Collection and thence to the Louvre? 


1 Abbott Pap., Pl. IL, 16-18; B. 4.4, tv, par. 516. 

2 Now in the B.M., No. 478. Newherry tells me that this pyramidion, apparently, was offered to Hay 
when he was in Karnak (1823-33) and that Hay has left a sketch of it in B.M., Led. JASS., 29448, folio 38, 
43. It was purchased hy Sams, probably from Athanasi, and from Sams acquired by the B.M. The date 
of its acquisition is uuknown to me heyond the fact that Sharpe published it as in the B.M. in 1837, 
A facsimile reproduction is given in Hieroglyphic Texts in the B.M., iv, Pl. 29. Other publications and 
mentions are: Leemans, Lettre @ Selvolini, 1838, Pl. Il, 19-21; Suarps, £q. Lnscr., 1, Pl. 47 and Ey. 
Andy. in BLM, 1862, 101, Fig. 54; Prisse in Rer, urch., 1845, 7; EIseNtour in PNB, V8, 99 3 
WIEDEMANN, Geschichte, 223; Pztrix, History, 1, 269, Fig. 164; STEINDORFF in Zeitschr, Fag. Spry 1895, 
84: Buper, Book of Nings, 1, 84 (called “statue” by mistake: and Guile Sculpture, 1909, No, B41, 97; 
GavrHIER, Rois, 1, 219 and 220 (erroneously entered twice); MnyEr, Geschichte, par. 309 n. 
ert., 350, with important bibliographical notes. 

3 Weill gives the mention of the Clot Bey Collection, but Prissein Ree. urch,, 1846, 746 ff, did not see it 


; WEILL, op, 
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(Pl. XV). It is one of those rare and refreshing objects that need give us no worries for its in- 
vocations of the gods are in favour of King Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt Intef-Co, both names written 


within one cartouche and the epithet “The Elder” usually given: | 7 ( a f nee eee . 
+P COLI AN \ OD 3shm. \ 


Tt will have been noticed that in the clerk's transeription of the king’s name from the 
stela or some other inscription at the tomb, into the Abbott Papyrus: in the cartouche on 
the pyramid apex ; and again on the canopic box, this sovereign is always known as Intef-Co- 
“the Elder.” This is an epithet totally lacking from all the monuments which ean be 
definitely assigned to the other known Intefs of this period. However, it does appear 


twiee—| j a , on a coffin in the Louvre which ts closely similar to the one in 
ANAM ee % 


the British Museum assigned above tu Nubkheperré¢, and which, like this latter, nowhere 
gives a prenomen. This Louvre coffin, therefore, unless we are to accept the existence of a 
king named Intef “the Elder,” who is otherwise unknown, may be logically assigned to 
Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt?. 

This coffin may have been discovered with the canopic box between 1845 and 1849. In 
any case it is known to have come with the coffin of Sekhemré¢-Heruhirmatt Intef from a 
cache in the plain near the northern end of the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga before 1854%, In that 


in that collection, although he was very much interested in all royal names compounded with Sekhemré?. 
M. Bénédite, who most obligingly made long researches for me in the archives of the Louvre in 1916, found 
no mention of the box in the /ine Centres, which contains the acquisitions since 1849, and in the (areatsin 
Napoleon IT of 1857 found it bearing the No. 491. Hence it seems certain that it was acquired by the 
Louvre before 1849, and by Clot Bey after 1546. It has received passing notice from Prerret, Cat, de fa 
Salle historique, 152, No. 614; Petrie, History, 1, 268; Maspero, Histoire, 1. 461, n. 2; STEINDORTF in 
Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., 1895, 84, 86. 94; Gacrurer, Rois, 1, 220; MEYER, (tesehichte, par, 309 n., and inmost 
important ; WEILL, op. rit. 352, with copies of the inscriptions, The photograph on Plate NV is the first 
to be published. M. Bénddite is to be thanked for having had it taken for me. 

1 This attribution is that of STEINDOREF in Zevtsehr. 1 uy. Spr, 1895, 86 > GacTaATER, Rors, 1, 220 who 
by an error in his notes likewise assigns the other coffin in the Louvre tu this King, quoting Pierret aud 
Piehl) ; Meyer, Geschichte, par. 309 n., and of WEILL, op. cf, 357, 

2 That it came from Dirds Abwl-Naga is stated by CHABas, Ree. arch, 1859, 269, who probably had 
Mariette’s information. Hood, who excavated in Kurnah in 1857, labelled a necklace in his collection as: 
found in that year in the Dira’ Abu’l-Naga near the tombs of the Intef Kings. (The original label is still 
in Nettleham Hall, near Lincoln, England.) Since it was only on Feb, 1.1860 that Mariette first wrote to 
Chabas of his projected excavations which eventually vielded the Eleventh Dynasty Intef I, and the 
obelisks of Nubkheperré¢ Intef, there is httle doubt that Chabay and Hood's information was on the 
Louvre coffins—less likely that they were referring to the dig of 1827. Brucacu, Eyypt vnder the Phuraohs, 
1879, 1, 111, writes, evidently from memory: “At the foot of the western mountain...more than twenty 
years ago (writing in 1876), Arabs seeking for treasure brought to light two very simple coffins of these 
(Intef) pharaohs...lightly hidden under loose heaps of stones and sand. The cover was richly gilt and the 
band of hieroglyphics which occupied the nuddle of it, coutained the name of Anentef. During my stay in 
Egypt in 1854...1 had the good luck to discover, in the limber-room of the residence of the Greek consul, 
the coffin of a second Anentef, which was distinguished by the surname of ‘the Great’ Elder), This last 
coffin is now in the collection of the Louvre.’ Since the gilded coftin in the Louvre is that which bears the 
name Intef-¢v, Brugsch’s memory is clearly hazy in his description and, in view of the Chabas and Hood 
statements, I do not doubt that it was equally so when he named the finding-place as the *Asdsif. For his 
2nd English edition (1881, 1, 131, Bruysch taxed his memory once more and mixed the Levden circlet 
into the story. However, in view of the close association of Brugsch with Mariette and his chances to 
procure first hand information in 1854 and 1857 it seem» safe to accept the essential point that the Louvre 
coffins were found buried in a cache in the rubbish. In the same eveke were found Kamose in 1857 ‘see 
below, page 259) and Ahhotp in 1>59 (page 252). 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 31 
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year Brugsch saw them both in the lumber-room of the Greek consul, and Mariette, then 
on a mission for the French Government following his discovery of the Serapeum, imme- 
diately bought and sent them to the Louvre? (Pl. XIV). 

Historically the most interesting thing about this Louvre coffin is the fact that it was 
made “as a gift to him from his brother King Intef, beloved of Osiris eternally” 


ee eel. (he bd] sy. But here again there is no 


identifying prenomen to place the brother and successor. The presence of two Intef coffins 
together in the Louvre has naturally led many to assume that the brother who gave Intef 
the Elder his funeral furniture was that Intef whose coffin now rests with his’, Had these 
two coffins been found together in one tomb as they le now in one modern museum, this 
view would undoubtedly have a great deal in its favour, but we have clear evidence that, 
they were found in a cache, which later yielded those of Kamose and Ahhotp, and their 
proximity to each other has no value, therefore, as evidence of close relationship. The 
alternative, and more likely hypothesis, is that the brother who presided over the funeral 
of Intef the Elder was that Intef whose almost identical coffin is in the British Museum— 
Nubkheperré®, The attribution of the British Museum coffin was based on the fact that 


~ 


Nubkheperré¢ appears to have invariably spelt his name { ja van) | and that is also the 


spelling of the surviving brother's name on the coffin of Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt, whose own 
s . . fe AANA 
name is spelt both times on this coffin—as on his other monuments— f] a | : 
a 


Briefly the conclusions so far reached are that Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt Intef the Elder 
(whose coffin and canopic box are in the Louvre) was buried by his brother Nubkheperra¢ 
Intef (whose cottin is in the British Museum), and that he, the Elder Intef, was the son 
and successor of a king and queen, but dying young, left no direct heir. The circumstances 
anticipate in every detail the case of Kamose and Ahmose at the end of the dynasty. 

For the location of the tomb we have but one vague hint®. The Abbott Papyrus makes 
it next in order after the tomb of Nubkheperré¢, and that these two tombs were close tu 


1 On the 15th and 16th of December 1854. Owing to the absence of the archiciste in 1916, M. Béenédite 
to whose never failing codperation I owe this detail of the acquisition from Mariette, was unable to lay his 
hand upon Mariette’s letter accompanying the coffins. The price paid, it is interesting to note, was 1500 
francs each. There is no question of Mariette’s having unearthed these coffins himself, At this time his 
entire activities were in the Memphite region. 

2 Jn addition to the references in the preceding notes see BiRcH in Zettschr, f. tig. Spr., 1869, 52; WIEDE- 
MANN, Geschichte, 223; DE Rovcs, Mons. égypt. du Louvre, 1860, 64; Prerret, Rec. Pinserip., 1, 86; 
Perriz, History, 1, 267, Fig. 163; SrEINDORFF in Zedtschr. f. uy. Spr., 1895, 84, 92; WELLL, op. cit., 357, 
with copies of the inscriptions collated from the original. The photograph on Plate XIV has been taken 
for this article through the kindness of M. Beénédite. 

8 The view of Pierret, Wiedemann, Steindorff, and Meyer, supra; MaspERo, text of Mon. divers, 16 ; 
Beper, History, 1, 184; Daressy, Anardles, 1912, 65. De Rovck, Von. egypt. du Louvre, 1860, 64, had the 
original idea that the coffin in the Louvre was the actual coffin, the gilded one only the cenotaph, of the 
same king. 

+ The view of Petrie, on stylistic ground» (he doen not admit the prenomens as here); of Gauthier. 
op. cit., 221, and of Weill, the last on the spelling of the name. : 

> Daressy (¢bid.) believed Mariette actually found the tombs of Sekhemré¢-Heruhirmafat and Sek- 
hemré¢-Wapmatt, calling them Intefs I] and III. However, Mariette says that the tombs of his Tntefs II 
III and IV were constructions elevated in the plain as opposed to his Intef I (Nubkheperré¢) whose ints 
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each other is, I think, probable if it be admitted that the kings were brothers. That the 
first tomb appears to Be south of the second in the Abbott Papyrus may haye been due to 
the lie of the land, which made the inspectors take them out of order, or which upset the 
general north and south tendency of the necropulis. The case is repeated with the tombs 
of the Taos below. 


THE Tome or KinG SEKHEMRES-SHEDTAWL SEBEKEMSAF, 
< ~ itl _] a A 1 ae i a Of 
= ae ae HY = irae | 
pb ta gs £Y t 
= h i | 


The next tomb listed in the Abbott Papyrus? was : 


The pyramid of King Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi, L.P.H., Son of Re¢, Sebekemsaf, L.P.H. 
It was found that the thieves had broken into it by mining into the lower chamber of its 


pyramid, K AC AT Ui ces) aa Uae A Ah from the outer hall of the tomb 
INES NOI ° TIS S\ a. ‘pacaot Nebaimiin, The Over- 


seer of the Granary of King MenkheperreC (Tuthmosis IIL), L.P.H. The burial-place 
eye eh of the King was found void of its lord, as well as the burial- 















place of the Great Royal Wife, Nubkhas, L.P.H,, his royal wile te = aba 


Gi ap Rj Fi}: the thieves having laid their hands upon them, The Vizier, 


the nobles and the inspectors made an examination of it, and the manner in which 
the thieves had laid their hands upon the king and his royal wif was ascertained, 


The news of the robbery was that night the common talk of Thebes?, but already the 
eight thieves had been taken intu cuigtiily and examined “ with a double reall? and the day 
after they were taken to the tomb to be re-examined on the scene of their crime’, The 
confession wrung from them at this last inquisition was taken down and recorded under the 


was cut in the flank of the hill, As his Intef 1V ways Wahfankh Intef I of the Eleventh Dynasty, buried 
in the plain north of the Seti Temple, his Iutets [1 and [If were doubtless the Eleventh Dynasty Intef IT 
and Mentulotp I buried near by. It is essential to remember that Mariette and Brugsch hoth seem to 
have known that the Louvre Intef coffins were not found in toubs, but simply buried in the rubbish, 


FS Acs is invariably used to designate this tomb in the Abbott, Ambras and Amberst Papyri, 


2 Pap, Abbott, B. 1.2, Iv, par. 517, followed here except for rendering of afrir. MK Qole 
2% hie was the “lowest” or “tinnertnost” chamber of the tomb of Ramesses IV 


(GARDINER in Journal, 1917, 140, 143). Hence my translation rather than Breasted’s ‘‘base,” the less 
specialized meaning of x fr. 
* Pap. Abbott, B. ALA IV, par. 528, ' Pap. Abbott, Bob 2, 1V. par. 40, 


3l-2 
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title of “The examination of the pyramid of King Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi 4 i »& A ao 


1 
{ 7 cil ofe= | , which was filed in the archives of the Necropolis together with 


“The inspection of the pyramids” (possibly the Abbott Papyrus), among “The writings 
with regard to the thieves, which were in the other jar.” The catalogue of this particular 
jarful of documents exists to-day in the Ambras Collection’, and part of the document in 
which the thieves’ confession was recorded is preserved in the Amherst Papyrus’. 

An indefinite amount of this document is lost. Of the first surviving page, some four 
lines of the beginning are gone, and with them the thieves’ description of their work of 
breaking into the king’s burial-place where they found him resting. The existing part 
recounts how they broke into the chamber : 


Of the Royal Wife Nubkhas, L.P.H. in the place of its outer wall IN a IN lo 
Bs 0 nd 
[em ies It was roofed over and surrounded by...... ed with mortar, and 


oa with blocks* Js flo {Tha Sf SARL? BI, 


© © cS ; é : ; 
@ eeseaee fa We penetrated them all, and found her resting likewise. We 


opened their sarcophagi AJS Q) a, and the coffins Soyin which they were. 


1 Dr. Alan Gardiner puts everyone under a great debt by supplying the correct form of the name in 
Pap. Ambras which has long been misread. The trouble has been with the sign . Gardiner writes me 
that the form here used is familiar to him from late Ramesside papyri, though Moller has no corresponding 
type. At this period it tends to become triangular and when the loop is very small, as here, the shape may 


become like that of VY He holds the reading of here tu be absolutely certain. It is perhaps worth 
while to list the previous readings in order to eliminate the entirely fictitious names which have crept into 


our histories from them. Brugsch (see next note) read (of aN | “Sekhemré¢-Aptawi,” in which he 


was followed by NavitLE in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., 1876, 112; by WispEMann, Geschichte, 277 ; by Perrin 


History, 1, 233; and by Gacruisr, Hots, 1, 16. Erman read the name <x.  » wv  Merytawi.” Mryer, 
7 ’ 


Geschichte, pars. 300-1, read it A_1 os “Khutawi.” Preeer, Konige, 20 and 30, at first hesitated between 


“Khutawi” and “Aptawi” and then, Zeiisehr. f. ag. Spr., 1913, 95, decided upon == “Hutawi.” 
as)’ b> qd 


Weill finally suggested { coe “Geregtawi.” Brugsch, Naville, Meyer, Pieper, Weill, Erman and 


Ranke (degypten, 128), have all identified this king with No. 17 on fragments 76-78 of the Turin Papyrus, 
Sekhemré¢...... tawi Sebekhotp. Wiedemann, Petrie, and Gauthier are, so far as I know, the only ones who 
have definitely refused to accept this identity. The elimination of this Sebekhotp from the Theban 
Necropolis is important historically. 

2 Gardiner most generously supplied me with a translation of the Ambras Papyrus which he had 
collated very carefully with the original in Vienna on two separate visits, finding a number of new readings, 
It was first published by Bruescu in Zeitschr. 7. ug. Spr., 1876, 1 ff. ; and later by Von Berauayn, Hieratische 
und Hieratisch-Demotische Texte, viii-x, Pl. VI, and translated by Erman, degypten, 167 (English ed., 114). 
Its similarity to the other tomb-robbery documents was recognized by Brugsch, Erman, Breasted (B. 4. R., 
Iv, par. 499a), Weill (op. cit., 306), and Peet (Journal, 1915, 174), where the perfectly plausible ground is 
taken that the unnamed king in whose sixth year it was dated was Ramesses X. 

3 NewBERRY, Amherst Papyri, 25, Pl. V; B. A.#., Iv, par. 538. 


fo) 
1 For aN \ ING i meaning gypsum for plaster or cement, see SPIEGELBERG in Zertsch,, fi dg Spr 
ws " ” 
1923, 51. 
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We found the august mummy of the king. He was equipped with a sword (?) (y > g 
Woh eae Kj and there was a numerous set of amulets and ornaments of gold 
at his thr vat; his crown (?) and diadems of gold were on his head [ \> KRUSH o <8 


1 
1 
ni INGA Oe ows ' Pa) (<> el,‘ © and the entire august mummy of the king was overlaid 


with gold 1 thronghout. His ‘collins were wrought with gold and silver within and with- 
out and inlaid with every splendid costly stone. We stripped off the gold which we 
found on the august mummy of this god, and his amulets and ornaments which were 
at his throat, and the coftins wherein he rested. We found the Royal Wife likewise, and 
we stripped off all that we found on her also. We set fire to their coffins. We stole the 
furniture which we found with them, consisting of vases of gold, silver and bronze. We 
divided into eight parts the gold which we found on these two gods, on their mummies, 
their amulets, their ornaments, and their coffins. 


From these aceounts it is possible to get some idea of the tomb and its furnishings. 
The thieves were taken to identify “the pyramid of this god in which they located the burial- 


chambers” BS BS" TR DS BN TU Bele 


and the burial-chamber is elsewhere called the “lower chamber of the pyramid,” into which 
the thieves tunneled from a nearby tomb. In the confessiun there seem to have been 
two separate burial-chambers, one for the king and one for the queen, and this latter was 
broken into at the “outer wall,” known already in the case of the pyramid of Nubkheperré¢, 
through what would appear to have been a masonry lining. Evidently these burial-chambers 
were not in the superstructures of the tombs but were below them in the rock, 

The king and the queen were each found resting in an outer sarcophagus and an inner 
anthropoid coffin’, the former probably something like that described in the case of 
Nubkheperré¢; the latter of wood—for the thieves burnt them—covered with gold leaf 
like so many of the royal coffins of the period, and described as inlaid with semi-precious 
stones. So far as this last statement is concerned it is true that in the Twelfth Dynasty 
and again at the outset of the Eighteenth Dynasty gilded coftins were inlaid’, but no coffins 
of the period between the Middle Kingdom and the Empire so wrought, have survived. Is 
it possible, therefore, that those of Sebekemsaf and Nubkhas were more gorgeous than any 
others of their time, or are we not justified in a suspicion that the clerk who transcribed the 


1 Amherst Papyrt, Pl. VI, line &. 


VSO 93 Sao . 
? This distinction between A Ie {and < appears in Papyrus Abbott, Pl IV, 3 
a ti 


The determinative > is applied tea ». nae igus described as of alabaster (see below, page 266) and may 
therefore Le merely a survival from the writing of an archaic word. Tn S: literally “covering” 


but here meaning “coffin,” we have another archaic word which must go back with this meaning to 
the early Middle Kingdow. T[ have already shown (Mack and Wrytock, Senebtisi, 54) that when the 
anthropoid coffin was first developed it was looked upon simply as an “envelope” or “covering” and its 
decoration designed ‘vith this in view. Here in the Twentieth Dynasty we find the old word “covering” 
still used to describe what was now a highly developed “coffin,” unquestionably anthropoid in shape. 

® In the Twelfth Dynasty, Mack and WINLOCK, oy. cit., 41 and 46 and frontispiece ; in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the cuffins of Ahmose I and most of his successors, DarEssy, Cercueils des cachettes royales, 
passim, 
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confession of the thieves was none too interested in rendering it verbatim, and threw in 
here and there a stock literary phrase to be in keeping with his ideas of what a Pharaoh 
should have had ? 

The mummies themselves were bedecked with gold amulets and collars. On the king’s 
head there were diadems, such as the Arabs found on the head of King Intef. In his coffin 
beside him lay his sword, and we remember the bows and arrows of Intef, and shall meet 
daggers on CAkhor, Kamose and Ahhotp, and swords found by Lansing’. Finally there 
were vases of gold and silver and bronze. The confession of the thieves and the findings 
of the committee both declare that all this furniture was completely destroyed or was 
divided up among the robbers, and it can hardly be expected, therefore, that any of the 
objects buried with either the king or the queen could have survived to find their way 
into any modern collections? 

For the location of the tomb we have a sugyestion in the Abbott Papyrus. The in- 
spectors coming south along the plain visited it after Nubkheperré€ and Sekhemré¢- 
Wapmatt Intef and before the Sekenenré¢ and Kamose tumbs. This would put it about the 
iniddle of the east face of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga. 

There is a very tantalising statement of Mariette’s that he had found the tombs of the 
Kings Nubkheperré¢ Intef and Sebekemsaf cut in the flanks of a hillock, to the west of 
the plain’, He never amplified this statement, and we are left in a complete quandary 
when we try to fathom exactly what was in his mind. Hence Weill believes that Mariette’s 
Sebekemsaf tomb was purely imaginary’, Very ingeniously he reconstructs the story. In 
1860 Mariette discovers the tomb from which the Arabs had extracted the Intef coffin in 
1827; he recalls that in it were found objects bearing both the names of Intef and 
Sebekemsaf; in his notes he records a tomb of Nubkheperré¢ Intef and Sebekemsaf, and 
later by mistake transcribes the entry as the two tombs of Intef and of Sebekemsaf and 
announces his discovery of such. But while Mariette was perfectly well aware that the 
Intef coffins all came from the Dira‘ Abu'l-Nag&, and from Prisse’s article of 1847 may 
have been familiar with the find of 1827, he could scarcely have identified the 1827 tomb 
as that of Nubkheperré¢ Intef, for it will be recalled that no object then discovered bore 
that prenomen. On the contrary he was thinking of the Abbott Papyrus which had recently 
been translated by Birch and given to the French public by Chabas. He believed that it 
contained information which would lead him to the discovery of the royal tombs, and with 
this idea in view he put his men to work®. He had noted the mention in the papyrus of 
the tomb of Nubkheperré¢ and had himself actually found it. If he mentions a Sebekemsaf 
tomb, it must have been because he thought he had found the Sebekemsaf tomb of the 
papyrus, which was, of course, the tomb of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi. I think the context of his 
letter to the Vicomte de Rougé makes this evident, and yet we are no better off. Granted 
that Mariette found a tomb somewhere near that of Nubkheperré¢ Intef which he took for 
that of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf, we are still in the dark as to whether he actually 

1 Bull. Met. Mus. Art, 1917, Suppl., May. For ¢Akhor, Kamose and Ahhotp see below, 

* This would not apply to a stela of course, and it has frequently been supposed that the stela of a 
Queen Nubkhas in the Louvre (C 13) belonged to this queen, but it is practically certain from the inyo- 
cations and the nature of the monument that it came from Abydos. 

* MaRrerrE in Lettre & Mf. de Rougé, Rev. arch., 1860, U1, 28; DESJARDINS in Rev. gén, de Varchitecture, 
1860, col, 121. 

+ WEILL, op. cit., 363. 

> Marrerte, ibéd., 26 and 27; Vassatxi, Monumenti tstorie’, 132-3. 
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had sufficient evidence, other than its position, to assign it to a Sebekemsaf, and if so,. to 
this one? rather than to Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau Bebulomeat who was probably buried near 
Nubkheperré¢. 

The possible rediscovery of the tomb in 1898-9 is better documented, On this occasion 
the Northampton Expedition, working on the lower slopes of the eastern spurs of the 
Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga, found an early Bightee nth Dynasty tomb (No. 146 in the present nuin- 
bering) in which there were cones, a slab with ushabtis and a fraginent of a stela of a certain 


“sf Nebamin and his wife Suitnub. Also cones were found of a Nebainiin, Seribe of the 
Corn Accounts and Overseer of the Granary of Aman. From one corner of the rear 
chamber of the tomb a plunderer’s tunnel led under the ruins of a small brick pyramid on 
the hill above. So many of the circumstances agree with the Abbott Papyrus that Newberry 
and Spiegelberg did not hesitate to announce the discovery of the Pyramid of Sekhemré¢- 
Shedtawi Sebekemsaf®. 

The coincidences here are certainly striking, but there is a hesitation in my mind in 
accepting this theory, plausible as it seems at first. While agreeing that the location is 
very much what would be expected, I shonld like to see a stronger chain of evidence for 
the identification of this particular pyramid. The links, which are more or less weak, are: 
(1) Even if the scattered antiquities found around the tomb were sufficient to identify it 
absolutely as that of a Nebamiin and his wife Suitnub, the cones bearing the title 


LS: oe, cova 4 have nothing definite to link their Nebamiin with the former, who 
tla AAWA\ 

was a <f. a the contrary these cones were quite possibly strays from Tomb 231, 

less than 100 yards away, which bears the name of Nebaimiin the {lh Sy ies ee 

; : ies Aaa al AAAS AA, 


(2) Even if the Northampton tomb be that of a Nebamiin, Seribe of the Corn Accounts 
and Overseer of the Granary of Amin, still the name and title are so common‘ that the 
discrepancy in the latter (Overseer of the Granary of Amin instead of the Granary of 
Tuthmosis IIL) weakens the case that this is the Nebamitin of the Papyrus, (3) The authors 
miss the point that the papyrus describes the tunnel as going from the outer chamber, and 
not “from the innermost chamber of the tomb,” as they translate and as they found to be 


1 Daressy in Annales, 1912, 65, believes Mariette actually found the Sekheimre¢-Shedtawi tomb and 
ohat from it had come the Leiden canopic-box. See further below mnder Sekhemree W. azkhau Sebekeimasaf. 

2 NorTHAMPTON, etc., Thelin Necropolis, 4 and 13. 

3 Maspero in Recue critique, 1908, 101-38, accepts without question the authors’ statement that this 
Nebamiin lived under Tuthmosis IIT; he notices no discrepancy in his titles, and agrees that the pyramid 
above was the tomb of Sebekemsaf. WEILL, oy. cét., 391, concurs. Daressy, th2,, does not agree, as he 
believes the tomb had already beeu found hy Mariette and seems to take it for granted that it was a 
hemispeos and not a pyramid, 

+ In addition to the Northampton cone and Tomb 231, a very little research supplied me with four 
other Nebamtins who were accountants of corn and were buried in Thebes. The original oveupant of 


aS a a = 
Tomb 63 was Nebamin ila Se N Dy and the occupant of Tomb 179 was Nehaintin 
os fi! ca 
; 8 wo (GARDINER and WEIGALL, Cutuloyue of Tombs. Danessy, Mein. Mess. trun., VII, gives a 
“ldo HI 


wld comes eee = : Z : 
cone of a Nebanitin ion vows | ‘No, 47) and N. de G. Davies has another in his collection 


WW ANA 


d.03 ey 
(No. 329) of a Nebamtin ii t : oO. 
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the case in the tunnel from their tomb to their pyramid. It is a pity that no attempt 
could have been made to excavate the pyramid and so to verify the hyputhesis, for it must 
be admitted that even if this was not the tomb of Sebekemsaf, that tomb must have been 
somewhere in the general vicinity’. 

Of the cemetery of the contemporary nobles, which was presumably in the vicinity of 
the royal tomb, some traces were found in the last years of the nineteenth century. At that 
time the’ Arabs of Kurnah brought to light a small limestone “obelisk? or stela which 
probably had stood in front of the door of the tomb of a certain Sebekhotp to whom it was 


presented by the King 1 (2 oa | SI =f}, Sebekhotp was a scribe 


in the temples of Sebek, Anubis and Khonsu; he was the son of the Temple-Scribe 


Sebeknekht and the | 4 Sebekhotp; his wife was the sah Bo Tuhetib, and his son 


the Temple-Scribe Anpunakht. 
A stela* of this reign—or of the succeeding reign—bears the very garbled inscriptions 


of a chancellor Y9 Mentuhotp. His father would seem to have been manager of the 


estates of a Queen Nubkhas who may well be the wife of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf, 
when the titles, the names, and the provenance of this stela are considered. Mentuhotp’s 
father was the “Royal Son,” Chancellor, Steward of the pia al See of Nubkhas, 


Khenems called Nebui ] 9 SoS Qe a re al NPS EY) 


ak and his mother the Princess ee Sebekemsaf. 


In recent years the natives have found a number of crude monuments said to come from 
the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga, probably from tombs of this reign. N.de Garis Davies has presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum a piece of a private grave stela dating from the reign of 


eS aN 1 i) and the fragment of a small limestone pedestal or shrine on which 


1 This is the heart of the cemetery of the Twelfth to Eighteenth Dynasties and every excavation here has 
yielded antiquities earlier than Tuthmosis III; viz. Bouriant in 1886 (Ree. Trac., 1888, 93 ff); NewBERRY 
and SPIEGELBERG in 1898-9 (Theban Necropolis, 13 ff., 30 ff.); and CarNaRvoN and Carrer in 1912-13 
(Journal, m1, Pl. XIX). The Northampton Expedition found such characteristic Seventeenth Dynasty 
names as: Teti, Teti-Intef, Teti-an, Tetinefer, Tetiseneb, Neferhotp, Renseneb, Iatib, Tehuti, and 


most frequently Ahmose, with individuals of this last name bearing the titles ie & and je ie 


Brick pyramids in the neighbourhood seen by Bonomi in 1830 are listed by NewBERRY in Annules, 1906, 
83-4 ; a number appear on Carter’s map in Journal, m1, Pl. XIX. Passauacgua describes others in Cat. 
raisonné, 191. The reader must be warned, however, that at least those on the “ Bowaba” are of Empire 
date. 

2 A small wedge-shaped object with reliefs on all four sides, like the stumpy little “obelisks” from the 
forecourts of Memphite mastabas. See the note on the obelisks of Nubkheperré¢. The present “obelisk” 
ig now in the British Museum, No. 1163, for which it was acquired shortly before 1896. See Crusrin P.S.B.; A, 
1896, 272; Brpex, History, 111, 127 and figure; Guide, 1909, 223, Pl. XXIX; Guide Sculpture, 81, no. 280; 
Hieroglyphic Texts in B.M., tv, 8 and Pls. 18-21; Gavtutsr, Movs, 11, 74 aud WEILL, op, cit., 102. 

3 Purchased in Luxor, March 1882, for the collection of the Baron Weisz in Kalacz, Hungars. Published 
by Wrepemann in P.S.B.A., 1887, 191; quoted by Gactuter, Rois, 11, 77 and WEILL, op, cit., 373, and 405. 
Another stela in the same eclisetion: approximately of the same date and possibly of the same provenance, 
is published by WEIDEMANY, ‘bid., and mentioned by WEILL, op. cit., 394. 
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there is shown the = of = ) we eG inaking offerings — to 


Amenré¢ and probably to Ptah and Horus, Of similar workmanship and doubtless from 
the same region is another fragment—in this case half of a stela’'—found in Thebes and 


now in Graz—showing a King Sebekeimsaf ae JH JAt= =\ offering 


to Ptah-Sokaris, and it will be recalled that oe found a small scrap of a similar stela 
under the Nebunenef Chapel on which there had been represented a King Sekhemré...... 


WA(e¥ Y adoring AmenréC?, 


Among the objects, doubtless from Thebes, which may have come from the tomb of a 
courtier of the period, is a very fine, dar fine, dark green basalt scarab, with a gold plaque beneath 


on which is inscribed ai cxm ere surrounded by a linear ornainent, interest - 
ease ee oe 


ing from its suggestion of the heart scarab described above under the tomb of Nubkhe perrdl 
Intef*. That it came from the tumbs of either of the two Kings Sebekemsaf seems im- 
probable. It could hardly have survived the ancient plundering of the tomb of Sekhemré¢- 
Shedtawi in the Twentieth Dynasty, and it is inconceivable that it could have remained 
unknown for seventy years or more, if 1f had come from the tomb of Sekheinré¢-Wazkhau, 
found by the Arabs in 1827. 





THE Tomb OF KING SE[NAKHTJENREC TaCo I—THE ELDER. 


KARAT ISS Che Ue AA Boe At 


Picking up again the thread of the Abbott Papyrus inspection, we find the committee 
passing from the tomb of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf southwards to: 


The pyramid of King Sekenenré¢, L.P.H., Son of Ré¢ Tao, L.P.H, Examined on 
this day by the inspectors, it was found to be uninjured. 
The pyramid of ee ek L.P.H., Son of Ré, Tafo-Co, L,P.H., making in all 


two Kings Tao, L.P.H., ey ee 8, ae fat) hig i], Examined on this 


day by the inspectors, 1t was found uninjured‘. 


Probably no point in the Tomb Robbery documents has led to such a diversity of 
interpretations as these two entries recounting the inspection of the tombs of two Kings 
« Sekenenré¢ Tafo.” The papyrus is explicit. Two pyramids were examined, both of kings 


1 Von Bisstne, Ancient Egypt, 1914, 14. 

2 Already mentioned on page 218, n. 3 as evidence of the extent of the Necropolis, See PETRIE, Qurneh, 
12, Pl. NAN. 

3 NEWBERRY, Seuruvbs, Pl, X. 24. Now in the Carnarvon Collection from the Hilton Price Collection 
(Catalogue, 27, no. IST; SotHEBY, Sules Catalogue, Pl. XXII, no. 960), It has been described as from the 
tomb of Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau by Petrir / History, 1, 235, and Bupte ‘History, U1, 126, 0.1. WEIL, ap. cit., 
385, classes it as ideterminate ; GAUTHIER, /ovs, I, 75, as Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi. 

* Abbott Pap., Pl. III, 8-11, B. A./t., rv, pars, 518-19. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x, 32 
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whose prenomens were “ Sekenenré¢,” the first bearing the personal name ae 

eee 
OCW) —_—>-=<— 
wd | low“ = 
himself emphasized the strangeness of the circumstance by recording after the second: 
“making in all two Kings Ta.” 
would entail an alteration of the total of the tombs examined'. Pesiur in his original in- 


Tao, and the second Tato-Co: “Tato the Elder.” Even the scribe 


To suppose that the committee did not visit two tombs 


formation probably designated ten tombs?; ten, the inspectors reported upon, and we have 
no justification for supposing that they falsified the list. In short, the examination included 
two tombs of Kings Tao, both said to bear the prenomen “ Sekenenré¢.” 

But this does not finish the complication. While one of these names is TaCu and the 
other TaCo-Co, monuments are known with a third variant, TaCo-ken borne by a King 
Sekenenré¢, and hence most historians have either admitted the possibility, or insisted on 
the fact, of the existence of three kings, all bearing the prenomen Sekenenré¢, with the 
personal names Tao, Tao-Co and TaCo-ken. For the student struggling through the mazes of 
the hterature the irreconcilable disagreement among the historians sv far as concerns the 
division of the existing antiquities among these kings, causes the conviction that where so 
little is clear something is wrong®. 


; <= 4 , 
In the first place the epithets “the Elder” and ¢~™ “the Brave” in two of the 
SS ha! 


variant forms of Tao are not integral parts of the name* The scribe leaves us no doubt of 
that when he writes “which makes two kings TaCo” although he has just called one 
Tafo-Co. Furthermore we are familiar with Intef-Co, and Amenhotp “Prince of Thebes” 
and a host of other cases of such epithets which can be picked out at will from any Book 
of Kings. 

In the second place while many kings in a single dynasty may bear the same personal 
name, of which every period of Egyptian history popularized but a limited number, the 
epithets of the Sun-god were cven more numerous than the ninety-nine names of Allah, 
and there was no difficulty in finding a new one for each succeeding king. This was all the 
more necessary because the kings were not identified by ordinals as we identify Tuthmosis 
I, If, IIT and IV, but by these distinctive prenomens. In consequence, it may be said that 
no dynasty presents within itself a single case of duplication of prenomens, although many, 
if not most, do assuredly present a series of solar names obviously imitative*—for example 
thuse formed on a Se-X-enré€ model. 

The case for two or more kings Sekenenré€ succeeding one another in the Seventeenth 
Dynasty is thus untenable’, and yet the Abbott Papyrus calls for two tombs. Burchardt 
admits this fact and offers in explanation of the evident error involved in the names, the 
very clever suggestion that the scribe, carelessly glancing over an inscription, finds the name 
of Sekenenré€ Tao and records it as that of the occupant of one of the tombs, while as a 


1 As suggested by WEILL, op. cit., 165. 2 See below, page 265. 
5 WEILL, op. eit., 160 ff., should be consulted for the intricacies of this question. 

+ Recognized by Masprero, Struggle of the Vutions, i, 76, n. 2, 78, n. 2. 

* So also Burcuarnt in Zeitsehr. f. ag. Spr., 1912, 21, quoting Pieper. 

5 This difficulty was seen by Brrcw in Ree. urch., 1859, 271 who begged the yuestion. WeErL1, op. vit., 
164, 233, and BurcHarpt in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., 1912, 120 (and BURCHARDT and PIEPER, Konigsnamen, 53, 
no. 275) came to the conclusion independently that there was but one Sekenenré¢, but they do not suggest 
there were two kings Tato. 
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matter of fact it was not that of the oecupant, but merely a name mentioned for some 
reason in the texts. In spite of the plausibility of this idea and the foree of the similar 
case cited by Burchardt, I feel that it fails to take into consideration the formal nature of 
the inspection. The tombs fur examination were nut selected at random. A certain tomb 
was called for at this point and the inspectors would have searched it out by none and not 
have taken any chance tomb to which they ight give any name that cropped up. 

To return to the scribe’s statement: “which makes two kings Tato.” Notice this is 
not two Kings Sekenenré¢, The accusation of Pesiur may well have included the tombs 
of two Kings Tao and two tombs built by twu kings of the same personal name would not 
be at all unusual of course. The evident error in the records would thus be limited to one 
of the prenomens, and that could easily be made if we suppose both of these prenomens 
were of the Se-X-enrée type. 

An error was certainly made over Ahtmose-Sapatr and probably another at the tomb ot 
Shuroi, A third slip, involving only a couple of hicratic characters here, need not be sur- 
prising. The inspectors are guided to the little tombs of the Dirat Abu'l-Naga listed in 
Pesiur’s accusation, As many of the party as possible poke around Jooking for thieves’ 
holes in the narrow chambers, while one of them checks the names and titles from the 
obelisks, the stela, the door-jambs or any other inscription he can tind, and another writes 
them down from dictation. Finally the result of the inspection is annonneed by one of the 
responsible officials and recorded. The field-notes with all the details are taken back to the 
city and eventually transcribed into the formal document we possess in the Abbott Papyrus. 
In the dictation, in the recording, and in the copying there are three chances tor the slip 
which has caused all the confusion. The scribe himself seems to have noticed it and to 
have felt a little dubious of his record when he recorded the fact that there were two 
TaCo’s, for he made no such entry of the fact that there were three Intets inspected. 

Since so far as the personal name Tao goes there ean be no valid question, and since 
historically it would be impossible to put the Se-X-enré¢ Tao “the Elder” after Sekenenré? 
Tao, who is but narrowly separated from Ahmose I, we arrive at a King Se-X-cnré¢ Tato T, 
“the Elder,” tollowed by Sekenenré€ Tao LH. This order, it is true, is reversed in the itinerary 
of the inspectors, but we may explain the fact exactly as the same reversal was explamed in the 
ease of Intef the Elder and his brother Intef, above, The two tombs were probably so close 
together and the lie of the land was such, that either the inspectors or the original builders 
disregarded the trend ot the Necropolis from north to south—a trend which after all was 
only a general one. If this were truae—that Tao [and Tato TH were buried side by side— 
then we may reasunably carry the assumption a step further and consider that the one 
succeeded immediately after the other. 

These assumptions lay the foundation for correcting the scribal error in the Abbott 
Papyrus. The name of Senakhtenré¢ is excellently authenticated as that of a king buried 
in the Necropolis and venerated long afterwards as one of the immediate ancestors of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and I would suggest that this Senakhtenré€ was Tato I, ‘the Klder,” 
the father of Sekenenré€ Tato IT and grandfather of Ahmose T. The emendation in the 
Abbott Papyrus is thus merely the substitution of the syllable nakht, “strony,” for ken, 
“ brave.” 

If this chain of assumptions, which has made of Senakhtenré¢ Tao I the grandfather of 


b Above, p. 221, and especially Daressy in Ree. True. 1sy2, 146. 
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Ahmose I, be found acceptable, its corollary follows automatically. He was the husband of 
that Queen Tetisheri who was Ahmose’s grandmother. 

A Queen Tetisheri is named in five early Eighteenth Dynasty documents: a stela 
showing her officiating at the dedication of a temple with Ahmose I; a list of farms 
including one which was given her in Lower Egypt after the Hyksos wars; the bandages 
from her mummy; two statues from her tomb, and the memorial stela set up in her honour 
in Abydos. That these objects all name the same Tetisheri we need not doubt. Teti names 
were remarkably popular at this time, but “Little Teti” is a homely enough name to have 
an uncommon ring for a queen, and we are probably right in supposing that there was but 
one who bore it}. 

Tetisheri was the first of that redoubtable line of heiresses and duwagers who dominated 
the Eighteenth Dynasty down to its end. She was by origin a cummoner-—* the Royal 
Mother Tetisheri born of the Mistress of the House and conceived by the Honourable 
Thenna,”? and perhaps it is for this reason that her name does not appear in the lists of 
the Lords of the West who were worshipped generations later as the ancestors of the 
imperial line. However, she was a reigning queen in her day. Since she was called simply 
“royal mother” on three of her monuments—the temple dedication stela, her tomb statues 
and her grave-clothes—Weill® has insisted that she was not married to a king, arguing 


that she only bears the title “Great Royal Wife” ibs ‘S= on the Abydos stela, which was 
<> 


a posthumous monument erected by grandchildren, whose self-interest would have dictated 
an unjustified attribution of rank to her. But the reasoning, I feel, is without merit. Weill 
was not aware that Tetisheri survived into the reign of Ahmose‘, and that there is thus 
little to choose among her monuments so far as priority of date goes. Furthermore he 
forgets that Abhotp, the mother of Ahmose I, was a king’s daughter’ and that Tetisheri, 
Ahmose’s grandmother, must therefore have been a king’s wife. If her grandchildren called 
her simply King’s Mother, it was probably because throughout the later years of her life- 
time she was regarded as the Queen Mother pur excellence, with little thought for her 
shadowy husband, dead three reigns back. 

An abbreviated genealogical table will give at a glance the hypotheses advanced thus 
far : 














Thenna———- Neferu 
Tatu I, the Elder ie Tetisheri 
fate 
ewe qT 


Tetisheri survived to be buried by her grandson Ahmuse, perhaps near his own tomb, 
and to that extent may be said to be inappropriate to this study of the Seventeenth 


1 The statue of a man, Tetisheri son of Neferhotp, was found in the Dira‘ Abul Naga by Bouriant in 
1885. See Borcwarbt, Statuen und Statuetten, No. 256, where it is dated M.K. It is, more probably, 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

2 From the bandages, Daressy in Anvales, 1908, 137. 

3 WEILL, op. cit. 148, 166, 540, 804. On “Royal Mother” as the title of a commoner, but a king’s 
second wife, see SerHE, Untersuchungen, 1, 1 and 65. 

4 Shown by the temple dedication stela in the Petrie Collection, and the farm list in Cairo; Wrytock, 
Ancient Egypt, 1921, 14. 

5 On the Karnak stela, see below, page 250, note 4. 
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Dynasty royal tombs. However, the few facts which can be gleaned about her burial are 
not without their interest here. 

It can be stated with certainty that she was buried in Thebes. In the unusually 
straightforward narrative on the stela in one of the Abydos memorials! Ahmose and his 
sister-wife Nefretiri are discussing the honours due to their departed ancestors, and the 
questions of the queen cause the Pharaoh to unfold the purpose he has im mind, 

The King replicd to her: “T indeed, have ealled to mind the Mother of my 

Mother, the Mother of (my) Father, the Great Royal Wife and Royal Mother Tetisheri, 


m a ay —" ¥ x 
the triumphant. Nas LN ae ~ =p (28 i owe Her crave- 


chamber and her cenotaph are at present upon the soil of the a and the Thinite 


wn Se HL" BS RODE BS NPE eae te 


T have told this to you because My Majesty has desired to build for her a pyramid and 


chapel in the Sacred Land (Abydos) near the monuments of My Majesty, jane Ae 


IN ee ecen 


This pyramid-chapel at Abydos has been found—indeed it was in it that the stela was 
lying—half-way between the pyramid and the false-tomb of Ahmose*, The tomb-chamber 
at Thebes has escaped discovery, but not so all trace of its contents, 

Of contemporary, early Eighteenth Dynasty style, are two little tomb-statues, one now 
in the British Museum and the other in the collection of the Institut Ft rangais in Cairo’. 
Evidently they formed a pair, tor incomplete as the one is, they seem to be of identical size, 
bear identical inscriptions and both portray the qneen seated upon a throne, clad in a long 
white dress with the vulture head-dress upon her head—the whole done with a charming 
simplicity and naiveté, On the sides of the thrones they bear the prayer for offerigs in 
the names of Osiris Lord of Abydos and Ain Lord of Karnak, for the ka of the Royal 
Mother Tetisheri, and the statement that her pious retamer, “the Overseer Senseneb, it ts 
who perpetuates her name.” 

Belonging to her grave-clothes, little packets or wads of cloth already mentioned have 
been identified by Daressy among the stray bits of bandages from the royal cache. Sinee 
her bandages were there it becomes probable that her body as well, like those of other 
members of the family of Ahmouse, was taken to the Dér el-Bahri Iiding-place. Some 
question has arisen as tu the identity of the mummies known as those of Meritamin and 
Nefretiri, and either one, both in age and in the date of mumiification, might conceivably 


1 Found by E.E.F. in 1903, now in Cairo. AYRTON, etc., fhydos, m1, 48 Gardiner); Lacau, Nte/es 
du N.E., 34002; Maspero, Gide, 1915, 125 ; B. AR 1, par. 83: Serna, Crk. der 18 Dyn, 26, translations, 
14; LeGraix, Repertoire génealogique, Wy Capvart, Litet Egaptien UW, PLS. WEtEL, op, elt. 148, 

2 Ayrton, etc, Abydos, 11, 35. 

3 Statue in B.M., 22558, Bepur, History, iv, 64, figure; Garde, 109, LIB: Therd and Fourth Lygpt. 
Rooms, 96; Egypt. Seulpture in BM. PL AVIT; Hap and Kina, Europe and Western Asia, 3302 WEILL, 
up. ett., 148, 797. Cairo fragment, Gactater in Bull, Just., 1916, 128, where identity of two is shown, 
The inscriptions on the B.M. statue are not published, hut so fi as they can be seen on the photograph they 
are identical with those on the Cairo fragment. A careful comparison of the dimeusions aud photographs 
of both established their ideutity m size. The finding-place of neither is given, but while prayers to Osiris 
uf Abydos would be found on a grave monument from any site, a prayer to Amin of Karnak is appropriate 
to Thebes ouly, for he was net primarily a sepulebral deity. 
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be that of Tetisheri. But the anonymous woman “ B”! has so many characteristics which 
would be expected of Tetisheri that she may have actually been the queen. “B” wasa 
little, old, white-haired, partly bald woman whose scanty locks were eked out with false 
tresses plaited in among them. Her face was short and ovoid, with pointed, small chin, and 
prominent upper teeth, the features of the family of Ahmose. Finally, she died early in the 
reign of Ahmose as Tetisheri presumably did, for the embalmers had not developed their 
art to the point attained by the time of that king’s death. 


THe Tomes oF King SEKENENREC Tato T1—rue Brave. 


IIMRAT A Ahh APU SSA Beh TU 


We have already noticed that the Abbott Papyrus contains the entry : 


The pyramid of King Sekenenré¢, L.P.H., Son of Reé¢, Tato, L.P.H., examined this 
day by the inspectors, was found uninjured. 





The tomb, early in the Eighteenth Dynasty, was looked after by a Necropolis priest 
a OY _1 


named Mes, who was f nw 
oo 


and of Kamose as well as a wab-priest of 


Amin, Mut and Tuthmosis I, A rough little limestone seal found by Mariette in the 


Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga in 1858, bearing the name Sekenenré¢ { 9 ae ae was made by 
$ 5 , y 
NAA Fann 


such a priest for sealing jars or other property belonging to it*. In the succeeding dynasties 
the name Sekenenré¢ is prominent in all the lists of the Lords of the West, and probably 
his tomb was in charge of the priests of the Place of Truth at the time. 

The mummy and the coffin of Sekenenré¢ were part of the famous discovery made in 1881 
in the hiding-place near Dér el-Babri*. The tomb may have escaped the pillaging of the 
Necropolis thieves as the inspectors reported, but at some period it suffered from the more 
insidious attentions of its own lawful guardians. The coffin (Plate XVI) was one of the rishi 
coffins of the periud, so thickly gilded that the bullion in its decoration was an ever-standing 
temptation to them. This gold they scraped off, but they were careful to avoid touching so 


1 Exurot Ssatu, Royu? Wumimies, 61056, 14; ef. also 16, Height 1.57 m.; age not determined exactly 
but the breasts senile; many points in the embalming connect this mummy with Rai who probably died 
early in the reign of Ahmose I. 

2 Perris, Season, 25, Pl. XXI; Lresrery, Dict. des noms, no. 1922, 750; Lacav, Stéles, 34030, 64-5, 
Pl. XXII; Legrary, Répertotre généulogique, 1; WEILL, op. cit., 153; GAUTHIER, /tods, 11, 158, the last 


I r < ¢ : 
carrying over the grade from the other hierarchies to which Mes belonged. This may be Tao I 
Y 5 to] ro} o y J 


but is more likely Ta‘o II, from the connection with Kamose and Tuthmosis T to whom Tao IT was one 
generation closer. 

3 Livre @entrée, 2224; Marrerre, Mon. dicers, Pl. 52; Notice du Musee de Boulug, No. 530; PETRIE, 
Historival Scarabs, 26; Masvero, Luquéte judiciuire, 79; GauTHtpr, Rois, 0, 161 and 190; LeEoRary, 
Repertoire yénéulogique, 4; WEILL, op. cit., 158. With it was found a seal of Siamin. 

4 Described and illustrated by Daressy, Cercueils des vuchettes royales, 61001, to whose bibliography 
should be added Petrie, History, u, 8, fig. 3; Maspero, Guide, 1915, 415, No. 3893; Learary, hépertoire 
généulogique, 3; WEILL, op. cit., 161; Gavrnter, Rois, 1, 161. The photograph on Plate XVI was taken 
for this article by Mr. Burton. 


Plate NVI. 
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Coffin of Queen 


Ta‘o IT. 


tfin of Sekenenré 


Co 


Tn Cairo, 


In Cairo, 
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much as covered the uracus, the hawk heads on the necklace, the vulture on the chest. and 
the name of the god Ptah Sokaris—embleins ot divinity which superstition imbued with 
the power to strike dead the sacrilegious. Since the professional thieves do not seem te 
have been deterred by any such scruples in the tomb of Sebekemsaf, we cannot he tar 
wrong in laying so discriminating a bit of thievery to the priests themselves, Whatever 
qualms they may have had were set at rest and their guilt atoned by painting yellow the 
face and headdress they had despoiled of gold, by rewriting in red mk the inscriptions, and by 
daubing a necklace on the breast and streaks of blue about the eyes from which they had 
wrenched the metal frames. The rest of the lid was left covered with the white gesso trom 
which they had scraped the gold leaf. Traces of the origimal incised inscription remain, 
however, and in them may be read the name of the King of Upper and Lower Bayt 


7 7 : , we ¢ 
Sckenenré’, Son of Ree, Tato, the Brave at 8 Gites he oll Ss Crease =). 


the name given him in the Khabekhet list of Lords of the West. 

It is conceivable, of course, that the king was buried absolutely without the equipment 
of the dead; but as he had been completely unwrapped and then hastily bundled up again, 
it may be that not only the gold from his coffin but his jewels and arms as well passed 
into the hands of the priests. It is interesting to note. in passing, that not a single object 
of intrinsic value was left a any of the royal mtumimies by the time that they were pnt 
in the hiding-place in Dér cl-Bahri. 

The mummy? of King Tato LD shows him to have been fauly tall for an Egyptian 
(1'702 n.), with a large, typically Egyptian head. and the massive, muscular frame of a 
well-built, active man. He had thick, black, curly hair and was clean shaven. At death he 
was very little more than thirty years old, The theory that he was a Berber rests solely on 
the unsupported guess of Maspero’, inspired by the emaciated featnres of the mummy, a 
horrible caricature of a Berberine buwaih, 

The manner of his death has made Sekenenré¢ one of the romantic figures of Egyptian 
eae As Elliot Smith reconstructs the stery from the wounds on the king's head, he 

“as the victim of a surprise attack by two or more enemies whe came pon hin unaware 
as he lay asleep, or who sneaked up behind him and felled him with a thrust beneath his 
lett ear by a daggert which sank deep into his neck, So sudden was the attack that he 
never raised his hands to ward off their blows, which with axes, swords and eliubs, they 
rained upon his face, crushing it in while he lay prostrate. 

The preparation of the corpse for burial was hasty, the process of embalining most 
summary, and no attempt was made to lay the body ont in orthodox position. It was left 
contorted as it lay in its death agony, with the head thrown back and bent to the left, with 


1 The prenomen once has . 6 for $2, n the second cartouche & for 4 is Sg Wiedemann's 
(Geschichte, 301) reading of the latter, long ago corrected by Maspero Moms royals, 627), gave him his 
Being Taaten. The shervbti-tigures mentione t by Wiedemann 1 hed.) T cannot trace 

2 The original proves rerbul drawn wp at the unwrapping was published in she alm. Jour, Arch, 11, 
331-2 and Ree. Trav. 1886, pp. 179-80, and expanded in Maspero, Voi s royules, 526 18, 770-2, with notes 
by Dr. Fouquet, 776. The most authoritative deseription ts by ELiior Sairk, Royal Maminies, 61051, which 
will be followed wherever it contradicts Maspero and Fouquet. 

3 Op, cit, 772. Tt tigures largely in PETRIE, Histora, U, 4 and 9, 

+ Wound No. 5 which Elliot Sinith calls a spear-thrust. [t ts more iu keeping with the arms of the 
period to suppose that it was a daseer, A kinfe can be driven with terrific force --so as to transtix a man's 
vertebral column in fact--aaking a wound net te be distinguished from a spear stab. 
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the tongue clenched between the teeth, with the exuded brain not even wiped away from 
the wounds on the head, the legs partly drawn up, and the arms and hands contracted in 
their last convulsion. The viscera were removed through an incision in the abdomen, but 
the preservation of the body was left to aromatic sawdust only. In fact the body is to-day 
much in the condition of a dessicated Coptic mummy, fallen apart and riddled by worms. 

Maspero, followed by Elliot Smith, surmised that the king was killed far from Thebes, 
presumably on the field of battle. and that the embalming on the spot was but a rudimentary 
process with no facilities at hand. Fouquet, followed by Petrie, supposed that the body 
putrified on the journey to Thebes, having received but little attention in the field, and 
that a further attempt at embalming was made on arrival home. This theory of death in 
battle, whether consciously or not, is inspired by the Sallier Papyrus tale which makes 
Sekenenré¢ an opponent of Apophis, the Hyksos king. There is no reason why it should 
not be true, but we should not neglect an alternative possibility. 

First, the wounds make it quite possible that the king was set upon by assassins, rather 
than that he died in combat. Surely he was not facing the fue at any rate, and the cireum- 
stances would fit perfectly a palace murder. Secondly, the embalming is really no less 
efficacious than that of any other mummy of the period’, Of the hundreds discovered, scarcely 
any have been more than a heap of bones and dust. Mariette?, Carter and Lansing found none 
of private persons well-preserved, and of royal mummies we need only recall the Intef found 
by the Arabs in 1827, and Kamose found by Mariette, both of which fell to pleces imme- 
diately. Finally, the position of Sekenenré¢’s body is a further argument against the theory 
that he was prepared for burial, either in the field or at home, by anyone who desired to do 
all the usual honours. Of course it is possible to draw a picture of a defeated Egyptian army, 
fleeing without the time even to compose the limbs of their slain chieftain, but equally 
well we can imagine a more sinister drama, and see here a body hastily bundled up while 
still in rigor mortis, preserving the attitude of the death agony, and with every look of the 
victim of an assassination, hurriedly got out of the way. Either story is possible, but in a 
court, Tam sure, no jury would dare go beyond a verdict of “death at the hands of persons 
unknown.” 

The wife of Sekenenré€ Tao II has been assumed to have been Ahhotp*’, No existing 
monument states it unequivocally but there is excellent circumstantial evidence of the fact. 


Abhotp was the mother of Ahmose I iN —) cI | a): the prin- 


cipal consort of a king | a Woe 0 Id, and the daughter of a king cw On the 


evran OC <> a 


1 ELLIOT SMITH, op. cit., 2, points out that the process employed for Sekenenré¢ is identical with that 
used on the iinmediately succeeding royal mummies, except that it is more hasty. 

2 VassaLi, Mon. istoric/, 136, expressly says, ‘‘The embalming was very imperfect...In most cases we 
found only the skeleton wrapped in linen bandages.” 

3 First suggested (on other grounds) by Masprro, Momies royules, 625 ff. ; Histoire, 11, 78, and concurred 
in hy practically all subsequent writers. Mariette, Wiedemann, and Maspero himself (Luguéte judiciatre, 
81), had previously suggested that Ahhotp was the wife of Kamose. 

* The Mother of Almose : on the stela of Iuf from Edfu (bibliography in Gavrurer, fois, m, 164); and 
Royal Mother with Ahmose, on the stela from Karnak (GAUTHIER, op. cit., 163) and the Temple of Buhen 
(MacIveR and Woottgy, Buhen, 87, Pl. 35). She is Great Wife of a King on the same monuments and 
on her coffin ; and a daughter of a king on the Karnak Stela. I omit scarabs hecause of probable confusions 
with Ahhotp IT, wife of Amenophis I. 
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statue of a Prince Ahmose, what are undoubtedly the names of his parents are 


1S8 (Gr =) "(GH ) ces 0d 


2 me —' The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands Tato”? and © the Great Royal Daughter 


who has assumed the Beautiful White Crown, Abhotp.” Unless we are to make a thud 
Abhotp in addition to the two already known, this Abhotp must have been the mother of 
Ahmose I, and this King Tato her husband. the Sckenenré¢ Tato II, who was of the 
generation immediately preceding Ahmose I>. 

Ahhotp survived her husband—it has been suggested that she lived into the reign of 
Amenuphis I or even intu that of Tuthmosis [', That she lived into the reign of Ahinose 1 
is unquestionable, While Tetisheri appeared as the power behind the king on the Petrie 
Stela at the outset of the reign, Ahhotp filled that place, after Tetisherts death presmauably, 
on the Karnak Stela and at Buhen. But by the twenty-second vear it was occupied by 
Nefretiri at Turah, and this third queen teok precedence over all others until the coronation 
of Tuthmosis I. Without doubt the rise of Nefretiri at the end of the reivn of Ahinose, 
followed only on the death of Ahhotp. This scems evident enough from the faet that 
Ahhotp was buried in the regalia given her by Kamose and Ahinose, and that no later king 
had any part in her funeral. There is T believe, however, a trace of her husband s provision 
for her funeral. The cottin of Queen Abhotp! (Pl NVI) is so stinilar to that of Sekenenree 
Tato IJ—and so unlike those of Ahmose and his family—that we may safely conclude that 
the coffins of both husband and wife were made together’, Sekenenre@s was soon used as 


1 See below, p. 256. The unusual title ‘Great Daughter of a King” appears agai on this statue, and the 
curious orthography of ree on the contemporary statuette in the Louvre, Sia//. lastoriqae, Nos 


2B. Aw, par, 7. 

> According to the stela of Kares, a cenotaph was built for hon in Yeo X, Amenophas 7, 2 the Royal 
Mother Ahhotp. Since Abhotp TT, wife of Amenophis I, was uot the mother of Tathmosis lot has been 
presumed that this “Royal Mother” must have been the still living Abhbetp Toby Masprro, Mewes 
royales, 627 > Petrig, History, Uy lO GAUTHIER, Rais. 1642 Dreastip, Hester, 2520 BARU. par 
49, ete. But Abhotp TT was a % Royal Mother” ‘see her coffin, Dargsay, Crem ds cont s, No. BLOG having 
earned the title in her hushand’s lifetiine by bearing him an herr, exactly as Nefreriry earned it in the lte- 
time of Ahmose I see the Tetisheri Stela froin Abydos, above, and the Turah Inseription tu Stine. (ek 
der UWten Dyn., 25,. With this diticulty removed there remains no valet reason for donbting that 
Ahhotp I was buried by Almosze, whore jewelry was the last she had received. Petrie. Maspero, BUTTLES, 
Queens of Eqgupt, 47 and Gauthier, suppose that Abhotp survived down to the resgn of Tuthmosis [ hecause 
Luf of Edfu mentions her aud Aliuose wife of Tuthmosis only, fromm which they miter that he passed from 
service under the one to service under the other, immediaely, without any intervening mterval, 

4 The coffin is described and figured by Brestne, Thebans hes Grabraid, Pls. XI-XIT The head as 
shown in protile in MaspEro, Stevgyles of the Nations, 3, and a note viven in reference to the headdress im 
Mave and Wrstock, Senebtisi, 45. The photograph on PL NVI was taken for this article by Me. Burton, 
The hoedy of the coffin is now missing. 

7 The photographs on Pl. XVI camot show how closely similar these two cottius mist have been ormanally. 
The stripping of the guld from that of Tao LH has chanved its entire surface aspect, but an examination 
of the oriinals ae that both were covered with the same thin, vreenish-vellow, goldl leaf, and where 
they can he traced, the incised risk’ designs and the necklaces are identical on beth. The weod—some 
imported, coniferous _ ‘ies—and the carpentry of both are the sane. Their forms differ only in that the 
man wears the vemes headdress of a king and the wont les feunmine cas. Finally, the eves of Abhotp's 

coffin are set ip frames of massive iagslil a mnost wuisnal feature. and since the Hide. found it worth 
while to steal these from the cottin of Tato I] we may ‘conclude that his were nade in the same fushion. 
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a result of his sudden and violent death. That of the widow Abhvtp was saved and she was 
laid away in it only some score of years later in the reign of Ahmose. 

As in the case of Tetisheri, the burial of Ahhotp does not belong to the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, strictly speaking, but there is ample reason for touching on it, nevertheless. 

Mariette, as the direct result of his excavations for the Prince Napoleon, was made 
ma’mir of Antiquities on July 4, 1858. The Khedive Said Pasha was delighted to be 
liberal and enlightened—so long as it cost him nothing out of pocket. While he gave 
Mariette full authority to draft the felluhin without pay, he refused to supply the ready 
money for adequate supervision of the work and Mariette’s assistant of the Serapeum days, 
Bonnefoi, was expected to direct, single-handed, all the widely scattered excavations In 
Upper Egypt. Mariette’s one idea was to impress his patron with a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of work, and when Bonnefoi died almost tnmediately upon his arrival in his 
inspectorate, the impression on Said was still the great thing and the digs were pushed 
along without any supervision whatever’. In December 1858 a corre of 102 men was 
raised in Thebes, and Mariette set a gang of 20 working in the plain below the Dura‘ 
Abuw'l-Naga beside the mouth of the Valley of the Kings, close to the spot where he had 
found Kamose the year before, but a little nearer the hill? Tt was an area that had 
escaped previous excavations, littered with broken pottery and stone which Mariette 
associated from past experience with rishi coffins. There he left his work entirely 
undirected, turning up just such burials as he had expected, from the start® On February 5, 
1859, at a depth of some five or six metres in the surface-rubbish and sand, this gang found 
the coffin containing the mummy and jewelry of Ahhotp. 

Théodule Dévéria, on leave of absence from the Louvre, was with Mariette in Balak at 
the time and a private letter of his, written on March 22, 1859, remains by so much the 
fullest account of the discovery that I can do no better than translate it!: 

“M. Maunier, the French consular agent, notified of this discovery, sent to Mariette a 
copy of the inscription from the coffin, sufficiently legible for me to realize that this was the 
mummy of a Queen Ahhotp’. Mariette wrote to send it immediately to Balak by special 
steamer, but unfortunately before the letter arrived the governor of the province had the 


1 MARIETTE in Comptes rendus de 1 Académie des Inscriptions, 1859, 161; Maspero, Bibliotheque eyypto- 
logique, 18, Ixxxvii-xevi, pussim. 

2 The site is located by Martette, 2béd.; Dessarpins in Rev. gén. de Purchitecture, 1860, col. 78; 
VassaLut, Vonumenti istoriect, 127-8, 131. Carter has heard a tradition in Kurnah that the site was near 
Tomb 155, 

3 Mentioned in the early accounts above. Object» from this season’s dig in Cairo are Dénéprre, Mirorrs, 
44018, 55, 57; Brssrye, Stedngerasse, Index, p. x], under “ Drah Abul Negga” and * Kurva.” 

4 Later accounts, such as MasPEro, Guide, XIV, are derived from it. The letter itself is published by 
Masrero, Bibliotheque egyptologigue, 18, cii ff. In the other contemporary accounts, the fact that Mariette 
was not present, is not dwelt upon. Mariette read a report on his first seasun’s work for the Egyptian 
Government before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres on August 19 and 26. An analvsis 
appeared in the Comptes rendus, 1859, 153 ff., apparently drawn up by his friend and admirer Ernest 
Desjardins who was often his go-between with his other friends, his printers and the French Government. 
Under Mariette’s direction and with the help of letters and notes elsewhere unpublished, Desjardins com- 
piled an excellent account of Mariette’s excavations from the discovery of the Serapeum in 1850 down to 
the fiuding of Ahhotp in 1859, which was published in the Revue général de VP Architecture, 1860, cols. 9 fF, 
with coloured plates of the jewelry. It was expected to be merely a temporary description of Mariette’s work 
but it remains the only comprehensive account. Other references are in WIEDEMANN, Geschichte, 302. 

5 Maunier’s letter was published by MasPrro in Rec. de Trav., 1892, 214. 
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coffin opened—whether from curiosity or animusity, no one knows, Whatever it was, I 
should not like to find myself in that functionary’s shoes the first time Mariette sees him. 
As usual they threw away the bandages and the bones, saving only the objects buried with 
the mummy. Mariette got an inventory of them from one of his Arab employees. The 
governor, on his side, sent a list to the Viceroy, notifying him that he was sending the 
objects direct to the Khedival Court. To let them arrive at such a destination was to risk 
the partial or complete loss. The two lists were in good enuugh agreement, but they 
seemed to us remarkably exaggerated both in the number of things described and in their 
weights of gold. Supplied with a ministerial order giving the right to stop all boats loaded 
with curiosities, and to tranship them on board our own beat, we set sail yesterday morning, 
March 21st, to cruise on the Nile as far up as low water would Jet us. We had just about 
gone as far as the Sumannoud would make it, when we saw the boat carrying the treasure 
taken from the pharaonic mummy coming toward us. At the end of half an hour the two 
boats were alongside each other. After some sturmy words, accoinpanied by rather lively 
gestures, Mariette promised tu one to tuss him overboard, to another tu roast his brains, to 
a third to send him to the galleys, and to a tourth to have him hanged At last they decided 
to place the box containing the antiquities on board our boat, against a receipt. To our 
great surprise we found in it a quantity of jewels and royal insignia, almost all bearing the 
name of Ahmose,a king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, while the Queen Ahhotp was not 
mentioned once. Their fineness of execution is mure remarkable than that of the little su 
far known, and if I am not mistaken, there are nearly two kilogrammes weight of gold, 
marvellously fashioned, with incrustations of hard stone and coloured cnamel ” 

Mariette hastened with the treasure to the Khedive at Alexandria the next day, and so 
well did he tell his story that the Pasha overlooked his use of an order that was never 
intended to stop government steamers, burst out laughing and took him into high favour. 
Said did borrow a gold chain with a pendant scarab tor his favourite wife, but he kept it 
vnly a short time and then returned it to the Museum’. It is somewhat surprising to read 
that Mariette was allowed to take the jewels to Paris to be exhibited in the Académie des 
Inscriptions in August 1859 when he read tus report. to London for the International 
Exhibition of 1862¢4,and again to Paris for the Exhibition of 1867, where it was only through 
his own firm resistance to bribery that Eugénie did not wheedle them away from Ismail tor 
her own adornment*. 

It will have been noticed that in Déveria’s letter 
accounts uf the following summer—there is no suggestion that auy of the jewelry was lost, 





and equally in the Mariette-Desjardins 


vr that any of it was introduced from other sourees. Indeed Deévéria calls attention to the 
fact that the two independent inventories agreed, and on such an occasion, at least, the 
governor would have been especially circumspect when he was trying to curry faveur with 
the Khedive at Mariette’s expense. Otherwise it would have been a wonder if any of the 


jewels had escaped. 


1 Maspero, op, elt., cil. 

2 Mrs. Caroline BR. Williams has called my attention to this poimt and given me a reference to the 
Fuae-Siniles of the Eyyptian Relies, Discovered ut Thebes in the Tomb uf Queen Aah-hotep ; from Drawings 
by E. Kiddle, with Desrriptive Letter Press by S’ Bereh, London, W. Dufour, 1963. They were exhibited in 
the Egyptian Court of the International Exhibition at South Kensington by the liberality of H. H. Said 
Pasha, M. Mariette, their discoverer, being in England a portion of the tune. 

3 The story, greatly to Mariette’s credit, is told by Maspero, oy, cit. clxin. 
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It was only in later years that Dévéria cast doubts on the find, when he wanted to deny 
tu Kamose a place between Sekenenré€ and Ahmose I. Only then was it that he dwelt on 
the fact that the itinmy was opened in a Turkish harim in the absence of any European 
and suggested that part of the find had disappeared, including, perhaps, pieces bearing the 
name of Sekenenré®. It was characteristic of Maspero that he should jump at such an idea, 
and von Bissing carried it to its logical conclusion by searching the European collections 
for lost pieces to such good effect that he included pieces of Kamose’s which were actually 
in Paris before Ahhotp was found®, Daressy discredited the find from the oppusite direction. 
Not knowing the circumstances of the finding of Kamose, he concluded that the Kamose 
jewels with Ahhotp were not found with her at all, but with Kaimose himself—which is 
manifestly impossible when the true stories of the two finds are unravelled*. Petrie sets up 
a third theory. While accepting the possibility of a dispersal of objects at the time that 
Ahhotp was found, he believed that all the Kamose objects had been put into Abhotp’s 
coffin in ancient times when it was moved to the place where it was eventually found+, In 
support of this idea he states without any question that the Kamose objects were found 
outside the bandages’, but even if this were the case, it is not unreasonable considering 
their size and nature—boats on wheels, a large fan and a parade axe. In the Desjardins 
account of the finding it is simply said that after raising the bandages the jewelry was 
found merely laid upon the mummy with no piece actually on the body except the 
“diadem” and possibly the pectoral. 

Personally, I prefer to go back to the original view of Mariette, Dévéria, Desjardins and 
Vassalli, Admitting that a few beads may have been lost carelessly, the find as we know it 
is practically intact. No object has ever turned up which ean be traced to it indisputably — 
least of all those from the Kamose coffin attributed to it by von Bissing—and there is nu 
chance whatever of the pieces bearing Kamose’s name having been mixed in from the 
Kamose find. As for Petrie’s idea that they were introduced anciently it would manifestly 
be unprofitable to attempt to answer it. To me there is nothing inherently impossible in 
believing that Ahhotp was buried fairly early in the reign of Ahmose, bedecked with jewels 
presented by him and a few objects given her by the predecessor of Ahmose, King Kamose. 

The jewelry of Queen Ahhotp is tov well known to require a description, and theretore 
it may be passed over here with mention of two details only. First, by tar the greater 
number of pieces, and those the finest, bear the name of Ahmose, and we may take them 
as a striking index of the natural advance in wealth and skill which followed the expulsion 
of the Hyksos. The crude, early jewel of Ahmose found on the body of Kamose, confirms 
this excellently. The second detail 1s in regard to the nature of the “diadem” (Pl. XVID). 

Mariette in his original report to the Acadeinie des Inscriptions, described how it was 
found on the top of the queen’s head with a thick lock of hair passed through it and 
imagined that the tongue must have served to divide the tresses behind. Doubts evidently 
arose while the jewelry was in Paris, for Desjardins, in the description which he wrote that 
same summer, admits that it has “more the aspect of a bracelet than a diadem,” and 


1 Dévertia, Bibliotheque éyypt., 5, 321 in a footnote. MaspEro, Guide, 416. 

2 Von Bussrne, Thebuniseher Grubfund, 24, which, except for the false attributions of the K 
below, remains the best description of the jewelry. 

3 Daressy in Aniales, 1908, 61 tf. In 1912 he had seen the impossibility of this view in 4 naules, 63. 

+ Perris, Mistory, u, 13. 

* An assumption probably derived from Mariette, Votice des Monuments u Boulug (3rd. ed.s, 255, 
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In Cairo, In Cairo, 
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Mariette himself wrote subsequently, that “if this jewel had not been found on top of the 
head of the queen, partly engaged in her hair, J would rather take it for one of the most 
mignificent specimens of a bracelet for the npper arn that one could imagines” The same 
doubts have persisted in the minds of Daressy and ven Bissing, but always the story of the 
finding has been taken as evidence that the object was a “diadem.” 

To me there is no question at all but that it is an armlet tu be worn above the elbow, 
Tt is much smaller than any known type of Egyptian diadem, but is exactly the right size 
for an arin, and the long tongue has the very practical purpose of lying along the mmer side ot 
the arm to prevent the heavy sphinxes from turning it over. Again the motive of couchant 
sphinxes is wholly unknown to Egyptian head-dresses, but dees tinmediately recall the 
couchant lions of the El-Lahtn armlets? and the couchant cats of the anmnlers of Queen 
Sebekemsaf’. Furthermore, these two sphinxes flanking a cartouche and scemungly beund 
to the arm by a rope of gold, give the clue to the reconstruction of the lons and cartonche 
of Kamose which there is no reason whatever for supposing were part of a crown, 

As for the story of the finding. those who would hold that the mumnany was robbed by 
the governor of Kenah may take it that a real diadeim was stolen by him and this one ot 
the many bracelets was put forward tou make the inventories check. But Ido not think we 
need attack the story at all. Some queer things were done by ancient embalmers, and one 
only has to recall the case of the vulture pectoral bent about the skull of the so-called 
Akhenaten to simulate a diadem for a parallel to the armlet in the hair of Queen Abhotp?, 

At the time of the discovery Maunier wrote to Mariette from Lusxory "ET have the 
pleasure of notifying you that your refs in Kurnah has found at Dira Abu l-Naya a 
magnificent mummy case and a chest containing four alabaster vases of various forms, 
without covers or inscriptions, found at the side of the mummy ease.” The chest seems to 
have disappeared. The jars were entered in the Livre d’Entrée in Cairo as * trouyes dans 
un inéme coffre avec la momie de Ia reine Aahhotep; ils contenaient des matiéres aninales 
embaumies et faisaient office de canupes.” Hence we tind Petrie mentioning the canopics 
of Ahhotp from her coftin. and Bissing—while doubting that they were actually canopic 
jars—deseribing them as having been found within the cottin, As a matter of fact the jars 
are, as Bissing saw, actually reused carly dynastic or Old Kingdom oil jars. and it as only 
their number which suggests that they were canopies’. 

The statue which was mentioned above as relating Ahhotp to Sekenenré€ was in private 
hands in France over thirty years ago® (Pls. NIT, NVITIENX). It evidently came trom the 
tomb of a son of Tao IT who dicd in his youth, the Eldest Royal Son Abimose, trimmphant, 


' Marretre, luc. edt, 259, no, SEE * Brenroy, Treasare of Lahen, Pls. 10-TE, 

$ Burlington PL A. Club, Leta? Eyyptean Art, 1922, Pl. L 

+ Mrs. Caroline R. Williams has also noticed this parallel of the vulture pectoral iu Davis. Tub of 
Tigi, 20, Pl. XX. 

3 Macywrer in Ree. Trar., 1892, 214: Perrin, Westory, 1,12; Disstne, Vrahfaid, 24. and Stefnyetirsse, 
18478-80. Lythgoe has pointed out to me the striking parallel of a prehistoric stone vase reused in a tomb 
eontemporary with Alhotp. described by Laysing in Bull. Met. Mus. Art, Suppl. May, L917, 23, Fig. 24. 

8 Syueezes of the inscriptions were communicated by Dauinos Pasha to Bourant in fee Trae, ISsy, 
p. 159. The mscriptions were collated and completed from photographs by SurHE, Crd. der 18. Dyn. 12, 
translations, 6. See also SETHE, Cetersarhungen Lo 4: PETRIE, Hestory, WU, 6; GAUTHILR, Rods, 1, 15y ; 
WEILL, vp. elt., 149, 161. The photographs on Pls. NII, NVILTI-NX, probably taken about 1890, were 
unearthed in New York by Mrs, Williams about ten years ago. The publication of the entire set sevins 
worth while in view of the statue's disappearance, 
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for among the usual invocations for offerings to Ptah Sokaris, there are recorded the names 
of members of the Prince’s family, who “cause his name to live in order that he may do every 
good for them in the Underworld.” These relatives are his father, Tao TI, and his mother 
Ahbhotp’, as we have seen; his sister, the Great Royal Daughter Ahmose, and his sister, the 
Royal Daughter Ahmose the Little—she hves*. Since Ahhotp “ the Great Royal Daughter” 
was married to her brother Tato IJ, this “Great Royal Daughter” Ahmose, the elder of the 
two sisters, was doubtless the Ahmose-Nefertiri whom we know as the sister-wite ot Ahmose I, 
and who, we may suppose, had first been married to Kamose. Another early mention of her 


: yuo 7 ae se ene oY 
may be ina lef] fh a ona stela from the Dira’ Abu’l-Nagaé?. 
- a 
From the tomb of the Eldest Son Ahmose, in addition to his statue, may have come 
A . —* 5. = R Fi a lo 4 
two shawabtis found in the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga, which name a | it [vie 
Sas Oe, 


: V9! SS. 
and alsu a scarab of unknown provenance of 13s fh He was doubtless that one of 


the Lords of the West who was venerated by later generations as en (= () —] \\ on 
in the tomb of Khabekhet*. eS 

On a statuette of Harpocrates the name of a royal personage Ahimose is associated with 
another, Binpu, both within cartouches* The historical questions raised are the most 
ditticult in the whole period and they must be begged here, However, this association of an 
Ahmose and a Binpu reminds us of another name in the Khabekhet list of Lords of the 


West®, the Royal Son Binpu 1 = &| | oD AT. The name, although 


uncummon, is one of the period, a Priest of Amiin, Ahmose son of Binpi having been buried 
in the Dira Abu’l-Naga" and a later Eighteenth Dynasty personage Binpu having been 
connected with the chapel of Ré¢ in the Temple of Amin". We can do no better, in the 


1 Gauthier supposes Abhotp was the daughter of the King Ta‘o of this statue, thus disregarding the 
force of the title “Joined to the Beauty of the White Crown” and putting two Great (2 Eldest) Royal 
Daughters—Ahmose and Ahhotp—in the same family, The balancing of Tao and Abhotp on either side 
of the back of the statue (see Pl. XX) can only mean that they were the two parents of Ahmose in the 
centre. 

2 Both Petrie and Gauthier make but one daughter Ahmose of these two, in spite of the explicit 
differentiation of the two in the inscription. 

3 NorTHAMPTON, ete., Thebun Necropolis, Pl. XVI, 3. 

+ NORTHAMPTON, ete., op. cit. 31, nos. 11 and 16, Pls. XVIII and XEX. The latter, Newberry tells me, 
did not come from the Northampton excavations, but from the Salt Collection. 

> Formerly in the Cairo Museum, NEweerry. Searvbs, Pl. XXXVI, no. 6. 

6 GAUTHIER, fows, HW, 160. 

7 The statue, now in Cairo, was given to Mariette by M. Maunier, the French Consul, in 1858, It is 
figured in Mariette, Mon. divers, Pl. 48, and Daressy, Stutuves de divinités, 55. 

5 So Maspero, Jon. divers, 14; Daressy in Ree. Trav., 1892, 145; WEILL, op. ett., 157; GAUTHIER, 
Rois, u, 169 and 180, and Perriz, History, u, 13, who however goes very much too far in taking the 
whole lower row of names in the Khabekhet list for children of Sekenenré¢ and Ahhotp, for SETHE, 


Untersuchungen, 1, 68, shows that (0 (i | | and iN 2 | were sons of Ramesses II and 
ie AAA 


“AAD is certainly the Eighteenth Dynasty prince whose chapel lies south of the Ramesseum. 


% Punerary cone in CLépat in Bull. Znst. Fran., 1910, 156. 1 Daressy in Rec. Trav., 1892, 145. 


Plate XVIII. 





Ahmose, son of Sekenenre Ta‘o IT. 


From an old photograph. 


Plate NIX. 





Ahmose, son of Sekenenré Ta‘o II. 


From un old photograph. 


Plate XX. 
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Ahmose, son of Sekenenre' Ta‘o II 


From an old photograph. 
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present state of our knowledge, than to class Binpu of the Khabekhet list under King 
Tao II and take him provisionally for one of his sons. reserving all deciston as to the 
identity of the Ahmose and Binpu of the Harpucrates statuette. 

Still another enigma—but of a different sort—is supplied by the intanmy of a woman 
in the Turin Museum, apparently from the excavations in the Valley of the Queens in 
1903-4. The label announces that this is the Princess * Aahmesit,” daughter of © Queen 
Thutisat ” and “King Raskenen [, who started the war against the Hyksos.” So far as Lain 
aware Sig. Schiaparelli has never given out any information cither about this Ahimose or 
her mother Sitdhout, and until he sves fit to do so, both must remain ladies of doubtful 
antecedents. 

For the sake of clarity it will be as well to restate the children of TaCo [PE and Abbotp 
as given above: 

(1) Prince Ahmose the Elder—died young during the reign of his father, 

(2) Princess Ahmose-Nefertirimmarried the two following in succession. 

(3) King Kamose—suceeeded his father and died shortly afterwards 

(4) King Ahmose—succeeded his brother and founded the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
(5) Princess Ahmose the Little. 

(6) Prince Binpu ’—died young, possibly at the sare time as Alimose the Elder’ 

Traces of at least three tumbs have been found which date trom the reigns of the two 
Kings Tato. 

Certainly from a tomb of the reign of Tato IL comes a seribe’s palette! found in Thebes, 
bearing the inscription: *The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Lord of Offerings, 
Sekenenré¢, Son of Ré¢, Talo, given lite: beloved for ever and ever by AmenréS, Lord of 
Karnak and by Sefkhet.” 

A tomb which may be of either reign is that of CAkhor, in the Dirac Abu'l-Naga, which 
Vassalli discovered in 1563 while excavating for Mariette, right at the bottom of the hill, 
not far distant from the places where the mummies of Kamose and Abhotp had been found+. 
The date is given by a wooden throw-stick bearing the name of a King Tao, whose pre- 
nomen is unfortunately illegible. re ah = 

The mummy of the *reyal acquaintance ” CAkhor Tote ayer (sie) lay ia 
fine rishi coffin, now lust, which had the feathers on the head and the mscriptions in “rehet” 
gilded’, The body was surrounded by a collection of personal ornaments whose intrinsic 
interest was largely enhanced by the tact that several of them were eifts of his friends or 
relatives, of whom all were not Thebans Of most importance was the above-mentioned 
throw-stick lying at his side and bearing in addition to the King’s name, that of the“ Royal 


* a % ‘: ys Ss aca, 
Son, Thnyu =y») ! we who accompanies his Jord on his expeditions#” A large alabaster 


1 In the Louvre since the early nineteenth century, Published by Ciamvotrtox, Vors. PLOXCT : 
Prerret, Ree, Cinse., 1, 88 and Cut, de Le Sille historique, 143, no. BLA DIS: Petit, Mistery, 1, 6 Fig. | 
Maspero, Enquete judicivire, 18 and A7stoyre, 1, 75, u. 2 GAUTHIER. Rors, 1, 147 andl WEILE, op, cif. 161, 

2 Vassatut, Mon, isturie’, 131; Marterre-Maspery, dor, dreers, 16, Plot, where the objects found 


, 


are figured unless otherwise stated. The date of the discovery, IMB. 1s « orrectly given by Gacturer, Revs, 
i, 157 on the authority of the 7tere Tentree, 
3 VassaLl, op. cit, B72 Dartesy in fale, 1909, 63. STEENDORFF in Zevtschr, fag. Spr, 1895, 93. 
4 Best illustrations im Mow. dirers, PL SL and A/bane photographiqae dua Mase de Bowlag, Pl. 37. 
Complete bibliograplues in WEILL, oy. ect, 161, 232, and Gactuier, hud. The old idea, most recently 
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toilet vase had been inscribed for the “ Prince, Sale Friend, Superintendent of the Dorains 
x3 f) 4.018 iT 2 
PPhar: orintende . > Pp ‘ts ot / 4 

of Pharaoh...... Superintendent of the Prophe ts Tdni a Vm Vn 
ros Be, ne ~< 11] 4 fh. Ao marvellously ehiborate wooden toilet spoon— 
a» a SN vo Y : : : 
wore complicated than that of Queen Mentuhotpohad been nade for the Prince «of 
Hierakon polis Sebekur == fy, anda little jewel-boy in eartonche shape bears the 


naine of a devotee of Min of Koptos. Prince Minembet!, Strikingly interesting is the tet 
that CAkhor wore a bronze dagger, with a pommel of white bone, tied to his Npper arm 
tnodern Nubian fashion just as did King Kamose?, In addition there were in the eottin a 
pur of wooden sandals: a wooden headrest: a game-board inlaid with ivery and delight- 
fully carved®: three koh] pets of alabaster and blackish stone, uninseribed = a set of razurs 
and tweezers on blocks of wood. and a comb ina little wieker basket’ On the body there 
were seven searabs of amethyst and faienee. uninscribed, 

On one side of the same chamber there lay the coffin of a woman, of the same period, 
bur, according to Vassalli, of different form. Tt was fairly rich in decoration. but so fragile 
that at the merest touch it fell to dust together with the mummy The latter had been 
wrapped ina rich fringed mantle of red cloth sewn with blac beads giving a beautiful 
otfeet’, Unfortunately he was unable te preserve it and had to content himself with 
copying the design®, 

In recent years the natives of Kurnah have unearthed traces of a third tomb, N. de 
Garis Davies procured from them a fragmnent of an alabaster jar inscribed with the names 


(1914) appearing in Sevan, +k der 18, Myo., translation, 7, that Thayu was a son of King Sekenenvée is 
of course hy no means certain. Royal son” mnay be a title borne by a courtier, in the tirst place, Secondly, 
f Thaya was the sun of either Tato it woul probably have been of Tao T because Thuyws name does not 
appear on the statue of Ahmose son of Tato EL. 


' Newberry has made a Very interesting suggestion to me about this individual. The principal personage 


addressed in the futons Koptos Decree of Nubkheperré¢ Intef was Vf ae YK AN a 
° : ae J FBS | 


7 


~ a ve ‘ A 7 yoceatl 
Petrie, Aoptos, Pl. VIII, 11. 1-2), The box from the tomb of €Akhor is inseribed £ * | ane : 


He 


ir e wet Mon, Virers, Pl, S1,ho. Tf these two mentions of Prince ‘of Koptos) Minembet ” refer to 


one and the same individnal--awhich is not at all uuikely-—we have a hnk connecting Nubkheperré¢ Intef 
aud Tato Tor IT within the span of one man’s official lifetime. 

* Mentioned by Vassalli. The dagger is not figured in Moun, Aivers, Int T do uot feel that there is omy 
confasion with Kamose here because it was Vassalli himself who found fAkhor and he gives a perfectly 
circumstantial and credible description of the tomb in Monwnenté *torict. Moreover he states that the 
pommel of this dagger was of white bone while that of Kamose was of gold. 

3 MAspERo, Enguéte Judiciaire, 78, understood that the draughthoard bore the name of Thuyu. 

* BENEpiTE, Objets de Toilette, 44317. who remarks that the tomb was dated Son of Rée Tao, which 
has led WELLL, op. e¢t., 232, to suppose the comb was so inscribed, 

* Linen cloth embroidered with blue heads, dating from the Middle Kingdom, is to be seen in University 
College, London, and in the Metropolitan Musentn, the latter from Lislt. Examples from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty votives at the Huathor Shrines of Dér el-Bahrt, I have found repeatectly. 

* Maspero told me in 1912 that Vassall’x water-colour drawings of the riské coffins which he found, 
were in the possevsion of a Mme. Maraini living on the Riviera, and that he, Maspero, had copies of some 
of thein, 
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= : TEN mao) . (€ See | 
Son of Ree Talo i >. er] fer and the Horus name N [ a al ‘| and 


there is in the Petrie Col ieenon a very fine gold shell pendant inscribed 
L 
(SAP 
THE Tomb or King WazKHEPERREC KAMOSE. 


PIRATE ACTS) Fale GS CARD SF Une 


The inspectors passed from the tombs of the two eae Talo to: 


The pyramid of King Wazkheperréo, L PLE. Son of ReO KRamose, LPH. Paspeeted 
on this day; it was uninjured®, 


Uninjured it may have been in the reign of Raresses IX. but at some subsequent date 
in ancient times tear of the thieves caused the guardians of the tomb to carry off * its 
lord” bodily, cuttin and all. This they hastily buried, still mopened, in a hole in the 
rubbish on the plain below the Diraf Abu'l-Nagaé near where Ahhotp and two of the Intefs 
were similarly hidden, and there Kamose lay until December 1857. 

The story is sufficiently curions. In the spring of 1857 the Prince Napoléon, cousin of 
the Emperor Napoléon TH, had recently returned from a voyage in the Arctic, Restless and 
discontented, he was always an embarrassment to his inperial cousin, and when he expressed 
a desire to travel in the Orient, everything was done to speed hin on his way, The Archduke 
Maxiumulian’s trip to the Nile was still being talked of, and the Prince © Plonplon ~ decided 
not only to emulate but to surpass him in the acquisition of collections, When word of the 
intended visit came to the Khedive Said he resolved to show his imperial visitor every 
possible honour, and on De Lesseps’ advice, sent posthaste to France for Mariette to return 
to Egypt in October 1857 on an eight months’ mission. Said Pasha wanted every step of 
the visiting prince to spront antiquities, and to assure a fertile crop and save ° Plonplon’s~ 
time, Marictte was to proceed up river, dig fur antiquities and then bury them again all along 
the proposed itinerary. Funds were supplied both by the Prince Napoleon and Said Pasha , 
and the latter gave Mariette, in addition, his viceregal steamer and orders to the mddirs to 
draft workmen. To make all things perfect, Heinrich Brugsch arrived in Cairo in the nick 
of time, was seized by Mariette in the railway station, and told te prepare for an iinmediate 
start®. 

Work was organized at Gizah. Sakkdrah, Abydos, Thebes and Elephantine, and a con- 
siderable cullection was amassed in a short season. All went excellently well except that 
the Prince, for whom all this ettort was being made, dallied in Paris. Delay followed delay 
until at last Mariette was informed that “inportant considerations” had made the projected 

1 Perain, Searabs ond Culinders, XSUL 2 Abbott Pap, Pl WE 12; By .t.A.. rv, par. 519. 

3 Maspero, Bebliothegue eqyuptolugique, 1s, Ixxviit ff, tells the story with his usual charm. It is men- 
tioned by Desvarvins in Ler. gn, de Parchitevtare, 1860, col, 60 (who says that the Prince Napoleon shared 
in the expenses) and by De Rovck in Comptes rendis del Acad, des Inscrip., 858, 115 fh a résume of letters 
from Mariette’. Breoscu, Vern Lehey and Wardern, 205, tells of the start in racy style. Maspero states 


that a journal of this trp was kept in French by Manette and Brugsch and that it was stil in the latter's 
Posresston when he dred i LSod 


Journ, of Evpt. Arch. A, 34 
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trip impossible, and finally on February 8, 1858, came his recall to resume his duties in the 
Louvre. But Mariette by now had definitely decided to carve out a future for himself in 
Egypt, and very skilfully did he go about his first steps. Knowing Prince “ Plonplon’s” 
appetite for collections to fill his neo-classic house in Paris. Mariette discreetly suggested 
that if he were given the word 
procure from Said Pasha for the Prince some souvenir of the trip which had never been 
taken. The Prince’s secretary, Ferri-Pisani, replied that his master would be very happy 
to have, not a scientific collection, “but a few jewels, some statuettes, specimens of Egyptian 
art bearing on your mission of 1857-8, with some indication of how they were come by.” 
The Khedive fell equally well into the scheme, and begged him to pick out whatever would 
please the Prince and to place thein at his disposition, without any question of reimburse- 





and permission to delay his departure for Paris—he could 


ment. Jt only remained for Mariette to arrange that a government vessel should deliver 
the gift free of all charges to the economical prince, and in return for this collection 
which cost absolutely nothing, the grateful prince’s influence was exerted to create Mariette 
mamrr of Antiquities a few months later. Thus the Service des Antiquités came into being. 

The excavations which Mariette and Brugsch started in Kurnah had almost immediate 
results, They had some sort of information on the finding-place of the two Intef’ coftins 
which Mariette had purchased for the Louvre three years before! and following up this clue 
they put their men to work on the flat plain below the Dirat Abi'l-Naga, just south of the 
mouth of the Valley of the Kings. Desjardins and Vassalli both quote Mariette as saying 
that the exact spot was near where Ahhotp was found during the following season, but a 
httle further from the hill) Here was found in December 1857, the cottin of King Kamose, 
hidden in a mass of rubbish into which it had been dumped, carelessly, upon its right side, 
but absulutely uninjured and unrobbed?. 

Mariette evidently judged that the coffin of Kamose was net such a “specimen of 
Egyptian art” as Prince Napoléon and his secretary Ferri-Pisani would appreciate and it 
therefore remained in Egypt. It is not of the royal gilded type, ner does it bear upon its 
forehead the kingly uraeus*. It is in fact a rishi coffin (Pl. XXI) such as a private individual 


1 Explicitly stated by Desjardins ; see next note. 

2 It is too bad that this tind of Maniette’s, frequently enongh mentioned at the time, was totally for- 
gotten for nearly half a century. A letter of December 31, 1857, to Humboldt from Brugsch in Monats- 
berichte der Berliner Akadem/e, 1858, 69, gave the first announcement of the discovery. Mariette in those 
days was so convinced, by the London and Paris Intef coffins, that all riss/ coffins were Eleventh 
Dynasty, that he and Brugsch believed this one must he of the same date. Not recognizing the King’s 
name “ Kamose” on the coftin and having on the jewelry “ Ahinose ” (admittedly Eighteenth Dynasty) they 
were completely puzzled and called this an unknown king. Later Mariette called him “Sara Ahmes,” 
fourth King of the Eleventh Dynasty (quoted by Pisani, evde infra), and then returned to uncertainty in 
his Lettre @ M. de Rougé, Rev. urch., 1860, U, 29 and called bim au “ Ahmes qui n’est ni Amosis de Mancéthon 
ui PAhmes Si-pe-ar du papyrus” Abbott. In this ambiguous way Kamose and his discovery is described 
by DeEssarDINs in Rev. gén. de Vurchitecture, 1860, col. 54; by Vassatit, Mon. istorici, (1867), 128 (on 
hearsay), and by A. Marrary, Explorations modernes in Egypte, 162 (who copies part of Desjardins’ 
original report verbatim). And then Kamose passed out of archaeological literature (Von Bissing in 1902 
assigning his jewels to Ahhotp), until finally, in one of the neatest bits of research work I know of, 
Daressy brought to light the coffin in Cairo, and the references in the Lettre @ V. de Rovgé, Vassalli and 
Matthey and reconstructed the broad details of the find in Avnules, 1908, 61 and 1912, 64 (ef WEILL, 
op. ett., 150, 231). The date and circumstances of the connection of Prince Napoléon and Kamose, and 
the definite identification of the dagger, I am adding to a story for which all credit is due to Daressy. 

3 Daressy, ibid. The coffin found its way eventually into the Cairo collection where Daressy redis- 


covered it in 1907. The photograph on Plate XXI was taken for this article by Mr. Burton. Brugsch 
distinctly says the mummy fell to dust. 


Plate XXI. 
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might have had. In the usual vertical inscription down the lid and in the protective 
recitation of the two goddesses under the feet he is named the King, Son of Ré€ Kamose 


a Om—D a OD . ‘ 
J & ' fil and | Bil without prenomen, as were the Intefs to our mn- 
AN te AS 


ending confusion. 

The munmy, ill-prepared as so many of the period were, fell to dust when Mariette 
opened the cottin. He found, tied on the king's left arm, a few inches below his shoulder, a 
cord of finely plaited papyrus that held a poignard, Nubian fashion, and rmmnaging in the 
debris of the body, atter he had removed the last bandages, he brought up a searab and 
some amulets, and trom the breast a cartouche flanked on either side by golden Hons, and a 
bronze mirror, The dagver, the cartouche and the lions were in Said Pasha’s gift to Prince 
Napoléon, the first finally passing to Brussels and the cartouche and lions to the Louvre: 
the mirror went direct to the Louvre: the scarab and amulets have disappeared. 

The dagger is a magnificent weapont, 31 centimetres long. In model it is identical with 
one of those found on the mummy of Abhhotp, dittering only in being a little larger and in 
reversing the arrangement of gold and silver on the pommel and grip. The Kamose dagger- 
grip is of silver, and the lenticular pommel for the pal of the hand is made of hard wood 
covered with a single thick sheet of gold. Gold nails attach it to the grip. It is unlikely 
that the naked blade would have been strapped on the arm unsheathed. No sheath is 
mentioned, but in view of the absolute decay of the body and even the wooden mirror 
handle in this coftin, a leather sheath would have had little chance of surviving. 

The cartouche and lions?( Pl. XVID) evidently belong together as parts ofa jewel similar to 
Abhotp’s armlct where sphinses Hank the cartouche, If Mariwtte said he found it upon the 
breast of the mummy, we inust remeber that it was found in rummaging among the collapsed 
debris of a corpse which lay on its side for one thing, and for another, that it may have been 
laid on the king's chest anyway. just as Ahhotp's was apparently fastened in her hair, The 
cartouche of the Kamose jewel is a little box-like object of gold, 48 mm. long and 15 min. 
high. On the upper face it bears ail ent out of gold and soldered on, surrounded 
by a plaited wire border like that of the two Sebekemsaf scarabs. The sunken background 
was once inlaid with semi-precious stones. The lions which flanked it are of rather rough, 
barbaric repoussé work, each one made up of two sheets of gold pressed into moulds, one 
for each side, with tails of wound gold wire suldered on. On the under sides of each lion 


1 Browsca, ‘bid, describes it as having a pommel of gold ; DESJARDINe, oy. cit, col. 54. says the blade 
is of bronze and the handle covered with gold aud silver, and that it is similar to one of the Ahhotp daggers, 
In col, 107 he goes further and says that the Kamose dagger is of the same model ax that of Abhotp 
except that the disk is covered with gold and the grip with silver, while the opposite is true of the Ahhotp 
poignard, Pisani in Guz. des Bewur Arts, 1859, 1, 279, describes the dagyer as having a lenticular disk 
covered with gold and a bronze blade. Brugsch saw the dagger when it was found, Desjardins and Pisa 
saw itin the Prince Napoléon Collection, and there is no doubt of its identity to this point. At the break-up 
of the collection it is lost sight of. Then there appears in the collection of the Baron Lucien de Hirsch an 
identical dagger, exhibited in London in 1895 by the Baroness Hirsch (Burlington Fine Arts Club, Art of 
Ancient Egypt, Pl. XIV). Finally it was published by Von Bisstva, Theburnischer Grabfund, 24, Pl. VIET, 
No, 20, as a stray from the Ahhotp find. The Brussels dagger so exactly fits Desjardins’ description that I 
have no hesitation in proposing it as that of Kamozse. 

2 Mentioned in all the accounts of the finding : described, and the cartouche figured, by Pisani while 
in the Prince Napoléon Collection. At the sale of the latter they passed into the Louvre ; Licre d'entrée, 
7167, Salle historique, No. 690. They have been published as part of the Ahhotp jewelry by Von Bisstxu, 
Thebanischer Grabfund, 24, Pl. VIII. 
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and of the cartouche there are two rings, amply large to take a stout cord such as held the 
dagger on the king’s left upper arm. The Ahhotp jewel has the same cord represented in 
gold. As worn in life, I should regard it as an armlet for the right upper arm, worn at 
about the height at which the dagger was strapped on the left arm. 

The mirror’ is of golden coloured bronze, of the same size and shape as that of Ahhotp, 
and unquestionably it had, in its day,a similar handle. On the back there still adhere 
fragments of the king’s bandages. 

By inference we can establish from Mariette’s find sume interesting facts regarding the 
date of the burial of Kamose. Kamose died at the end of a very short reign, before he had 
prepared for himself the gilded coffin proper for a king’s burial, and his successor interred 
him with little delay in a cheap cottin such as would have been procurable in any under- 
taker's shop. His successor was Ahimose, whose bracelet was found upon the mummy. The 
commonly accepted idea to-day is that Ahmose was the younger brother of Kaiuse?, and 
all the evidence from the Necropolis bears this out excellently. Sekenenré¢ and Abhotp 
were the parents of Ahmose I, and there is thus no other likely explanation which can 
explain Kamose as the immediate predecessor of Ahmose except that Kamose was the 
older brother of Ahmose and thns an older son of Sekenenré¢. 

‘Two of the priests who tended the tomb of Kamose in the early Eighteenth Dynasty 
are known. There was that Mes, who, together with his priestly offices in the mortuary 
chapels of Tao and Tuthmosis I, was ka-servant of Kamose, and there was another Mes ot 
whom Lansing found traces in the Birabi, who was chief of the prophets of Kamuose®. The 
cult of Kamose as one uf the Lords of the West in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties 
has already been noticed. 

Even if we are able to locate the finding-place of the mummy of King Kamose, we are 
no nearer establishing the site of his tomb, for it is impossible to say how tar the mnuminy 
was carried before being consigned to its hiding-place. The position of the tomb in the 
itinerary makes it one of the last before the inspectors started for the Mentuhotp temple 
at Der el-Bahri, and therefore we should not be far wrong in locating it at the southern end 
of the eastern face of the Diré‘ Abu’l-Nagaé. Here we are in the area excavated in recent 
years by Lord Carnarvon and by the Metropolitan Museum—the Birabi—and it was exactly 
here, near the Mentuhotp causeway which in the Intermediate Period was the natural 
boundary of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Nagé district, that I found a small Seventeenth or Righteenth 
Dynasty brick pyramid in 1913, during the Metropolitan Museum's excavations. Perhaps 
it would be too bold to call this the tomb of Kamose, but its position, the tombs of the 
Kamose and Ahmose period clustering about it, and the fact that it was restored and 
walled in from trespass in the congested Ptolemaic necropolis, argues tor its having been a 
royal tomb—either of Katose or of Prince Ahinose Saparr. 

The tomb in which Lord Carnarvon found the Kamose tablet lies within less than 
150 metres from the pyramid, nearer to the foot of the hill, It appears to have been of 


I art ; 5Y ony Prop Iver]: 2 a 7 bd 

; Mat iette in 1859 gave the iirror tu Déveria for the Louvre, telling him that it came from the mummy 
of King Ahmes ~ on which were also found the objects of gold then belonging to Prince N apoléon, Louvre 
lirre Pentrée, 3458, Von Bisstne, op. cit, 24, Pl. VIII as from the mumray of Ahhotp. 

2 WEILL, op. eét., 950. Ht 

* Mes priest of Tao is mentioned above under Sekenenre¢: a piece of an ivory box of the second Mex 
ix to be published by Lansing. . 

+ Carnarvon and Carter, Fire Yea;s’ Explorations, 34. 
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the type of which Mariette found a number!: an exterior court from which a passage led 
into a rectangular chapel, cut in the Hoor of which was a shatt giving access to the burial- 
chambers. The tomb had been completely plundered and the contents of the burial- 
chambers tossed out into the court or into the chapel. The writing-tablets? were in the 
rubbish outside the tomb and in the chamber were found parts of the eanopie box of one 


rye a 3 7 ae 
Katinakht ae fe vin and excellent examples of contemporary pottery in profusion’, 


From Thebes and therefore possibly from a tomb of this re ign, comes a searab set in a 


gold funda and bearing the king's name UH } At 


Although a definite Theban provenance is nowhere stated there are three weapons in 
English collections which probably came from the grave of one of the courtiers of King 
Katnose®. The finest, by far,is the magnificent bronze sword in the Evans Collection which 
has received frequent mention’, Originally it must have been nearly 80 centimetres in 
length. The blade is cast and welded to a lung socket, rolled frum stout sheet inetal on a 
mandril, at the end of which there is rivetted, with a pin which originally held the wooden 
handle, a bronze ring. This latter is delicately inlaid in gold with a running flower-pattern 
and the name of * Wazkheperré¢ beloved of Tah,” and down the tlat rib of the blade, just 
as on one of the Ahhotp daggers, there is an incised inscription “The Hieracosphins*, the 
Good God, Lord of Offerings, WazkheperréS, Iam a brave ruler, beloved of R&¢, Son of Tah, 
Born of Thoth, the Son of Ré€ Kamose, victorious in eternity.” 


CUS 2 SBS le HAN Bo aff ) 


1 Marrerte in Letter to Birvh, Trans. Soe, Bib, Areh., 1875, 194, describes identical toumbs as typical of 
this part of the Necropolis. The upper chamber he shows to have been the chapel open to the public. In 
unplundered totubs all the stall finds were made in the lower chambers. 

2 GRIFTITH in CARNARVON and Carter, op. cit., 36, Pls, NAVIT-NNVOIL; Garpixer in Jonene?, 
1916, 95: 1918, 45. The tablets are now im ‘airo. 

3 CaRNaRvon and Carter, op. cit., PL AXV; three canopic jars now iu the M.M.A., 12. 181, 
found near by, but having animal heads it may be questioned whether they belonged to the box, 

! CaRNARVON and Cirrer, oy. et, PL NNVI; practically all in Fig. 2 now in M.M.A. 

® In the Petrie Collection, University College, NEWBERRY, Serbs, PL XXVI, t. 

5 Budge, Petrie, Gautiner and Von Bissing | ¢/de infra) have supposed them to have been strays fron 
the Ahhotp find. 

* Always as a spear-head, a perfectly justifiable error when its form is considered. [L. unsing’s © two- 

handed sword” in the Bull, Met. Movs. rt, Suppl. May 1917, Fig. 26 shows that, instead of a spear-shaft, 
the missing part Was a wooden sword-grip, probably covered with gold. The yas sword is identical with 
the corresponding part of the sword which Lansing found. This note had been written fora couple of ye. 
when T saw the Evans sword at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1922 and called Newbe rry’s 


253, were 


ATs 


attention to its 
true nature. He published it in the Clubs Areent Eyyptirn Art, Pl XXTIL as a sword for the first trine. 


It came from the Sturrock Collection in Edinburgh and appears to have heen first described and figured 
by Bunge in Arehkueologit, 1892, 83. History, ut, 178; then by Prrrie, Histor 4 Mt, 14; Von Bissine, 
Thelunischer Grabsamd, 24, Pl. NU, 10; the inscriptions in Setar, Crh, ce 18. Dyn., 13¢= translation, & wi: 
({AUTHIER, Avis, I, 165. WELLL, op. evt., 152, 229 (who is not at all clear on the existence of three 
inscribed antiquities, the Evans sword, Evans axe, and B.M. axe). 

* Omitted here, as in all copies, because of the lack of proper type. Budge describes the sigu asa hawk- 
headed lien crowned with the afef-crown. Compare the lions as titles before the cartouche of Kamose 


on the Ahhotp boat, and the winged hieracusphinx as a decoration on the Ahmose axe found w ith the same 
queen, and on a contemporary scarab found by Lansing in 1915-16. 
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The other weapons are two axe-heads of the same shape as the magnificent one buried 
with Ahhotp. One is in the Evans Collection, the other, the better preserved, in the British 


Museum’. The former bears on both sides the badly corroded inscription at of @ | \ + 


SECU — ] Bana ate ner oH ATES GSTS 2 
on the one side and Jf Gi At Se{ iL) ") on the other’ 


Another curious form of the namnes of Kamose appears on a foundation deposit plaque 


in University College where he is called | of {| @ | and Kis) . This 
serves to place the name ~ (Kee A? 4) added as the date ona stela which 


probably comes from a Theban tomb of Kamose’s reign’. It was erected in honour of a lady 


a , with whom are associated two other women Go and @ Ne A 
ING? ING I oaW CT: 
and twu men oK iN (h | al and = PANGS vp. The dedicator Bak c~ =<=_ vp 


the son of Tawau, “ who perpetuates her name,” is an armed warrior with axe on shoulder 


and dagger in belt, followed by his wife (le ft: his two sons of whom one was nained 


allie bi bee uier ONES and two other men, who are called ahd ‘fe 


On these monuments we have Kamose appearing under the throne-names of Wazkhe- 
perré¢, “ The-Brave-Prince,” “The-Prince-of-the-South,” and “The-Great-Prince.” In other 
words, not only is he adopting an official solar name, but substituting a “princely” name 
for his personal name. It is going a step further than merely attaching the epithet to the 
personal name as TaCo “The Brave” did, and constitutes an innovation in the composition of 
Egyptian royal protocols which is worth noticing. Ahmose appears to have made rather serious 
attempts to continue the experiment. One of his courtiers, the Chief Prophet of Amin, 
and Chief Treasurer, Tehuti, who was buried near the small brick pyramid mentioned above 
as possibly the tomb of Kamose or Ahmose Sapair, has left us innumerable funerary cones. 


There are three variants dated ]f (eo, al APS and SC om Ata 


1 British Museum 5421 a, presented by Simpson in 1875. Both axesin BupgE in Archueologiu, 1892, 86 
quoting Smrpson and Bircw in Jour, Arch. 133. XXII, 293 (which I have not found); Bepeg, Third and 
Fourth Eqypt. Rooms, 6 (including cast of Evans axe); Book of Kings, 1, 104; Evans axe figured in Von 
PIESING, ibid. ; cf. Wert, cbid. 

® Benge in Arehaevlogia describes, but does not give the copy, of this interesting reverse side in full, 
only noting its differences from the obverse. Thus it has escaped the notice of those who haye quoted him 
heretofore. 

® NEwBERRY, Searabs, Pl, XXVI, 2; Perri, Searvbs and Cylinders, xxtu. WEItt, op. Cit, 230, 
hesitates tu accept ax Kamose’s the name on the axe and plaque—but then he does net seem aware of 
two variants of the name on the same axe and the Ahmose examples to be quoted. 

‘ Stela in the Louvre C 201 acquired about 1860; provenance unknown. pE Rov at, Votice des Mons., 
8° éd., 151: Prerrer, Rec, des inseript. du Lourre, 1, 39-62; Dévérrs, Bib. egypt, v, 315 ff. 
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or ie 3 A scarab in the Grentell Collection bearing Oe yal Gem ; 


“ another in Turin with ela 7 —— " give the same ee name in 


substitution for the personal name, and establish the new throne-name combination of 
“ Nebpehtiré¢ Prince-of-the-Two-Lands” for Ahmose I. Even as late as Tuthmosis I the 
tradition seems tu be preserved on a rare scarab in the Carnarvun Collection inscribed 


‘ gif * but after that it apparently disappears entirely. 
o> U;| —= 


The Abbott Papyrus, as has been suggested above, is clearly the investigation of definite 
charges involving ten specified tombs of various dates and in various localities. The Mayor 
Pesinr, who had laid the information, was not the man to leave any vagueness in his aceu- 
sations. When the enquiry went against him and he renewed his charges, he announced 
that “the Seribe of the Necropolis Horishere, son of Amennakht, came to the chief side of 
the city, to my place of abede, and told me three very serious accusations, My scribe and 
the scribe of the Two Districts of the city put them in writing. Moreover the scribe of the 
Necropolis, Pebes. told ine of two other matters—in all five. They were put in writing 
likewise...... and now [ shall write concerning them to Pharaoh®.” Unquestionably his 
original complaint was also put into writing and was equally specific. While it was not 
transcribed verbatim into the Abbott Papyrus. the note is entered in the minutes of the 
inspection of the first tomb, © concerning which the Mayor of the City, Pesiur, had reported 
....The thieves have broken into it*,)” and that this was omitted from the others is 
merely a matter of brevity. 

Hence we are safe in stating that the six kings’ tombs in the Dird’ Abw’l-N aga given in 
the Abbott Papyrus are merely those specified by Pesiur and do not by any means exhaust 
the list of those which existed there. In fact there are four more tombs for which there is 
evidence, either that they have been found on the Dira Abul-Naga or, that being in the 
Theban Necropolis and of the period of the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga cemetery, they probably were 
in it. 


THE Tomb OF KING ny ead A]? Ra“hore, 


Mas Adal) 


There was a romance current in Thebes during the ee Dynasty which told of 
the supernatural adventures of the High Priest of Amin Khonsemhab during his search 
for a tomb site’. Khonsemhab is otherwise unknown to us and his tomb has never been 


1 One variant was known by both WIEDEMANN (Grubkegel, 1, 21+ and DAREssy (Cones Funéraires, No, 233). 
Newberry found two variants in the Birabi NorrHampron, ete., Thebun Necropolis, Pl. XXIV, Nos. 11- 12) 
and Carter one in the xame neighbourhood. Finally I found quantities of all three in 1912-13 (Bull, Met 
Mus. Art, 1914, 16). 

+ PerRif in .lnecient Eyypt, 1916, 27, No. 16. 

Petriz, Historical Scarabs, No. 779; NEWBERRY, Scuriths, Pl XXV1, No. LL; GAUTHIER, Lots, 11, 179, 
+ From the Timmins Collection ; Cutalogue, 28, Pl. IX. * B. ALR. rv, par, 529 


Op, ctt., 513. © Prenomen (2 tg cS) from BoM. Hieroglyphic Texts, V, 9, Pl XXIV. 


On four ostraca in the Louvre, Vienna and Florence of which a translation, bibliogr: aphy and cuin- 
mentary are given by Masrero, Popular Stories of Ancient Eyypt, 1915, 275, 


es 


a 


aw 
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discovered, but his office precludes the possibility of his having been buried elsewhere than 
in Thebes, and if he lived under the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasties it is quite to be 
expected that he would have been interred in the neighbourhood of the burial-places of his 
predecessors Bekenkhons and Nebunenef of the former Dynasty, who built their tombs 
opposite Karnak on the Diré: Abu’l-Naga hillside, This supposition, indeed, fits in very 
well with the fragments of the story which have come down to us. 

Khonsemhab is sending agents to examine a spot which has been suggested to him in 
the already crowded Necropolis: 

He sent one of his subordinates, and with him three of the men under the orders of 
the High Priest of Amenré¢, to the place of the tomb of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Ra“hotp, L.P.H. He embarked with them; he steered; he led them to the place 
indicated, near the tomb of the King Ra‘hotp, L.P.H....... Then they returned to the 
river-bank and they sailed to Khonsemhab, the High Priest of Amenré¢, King of the 
gods, and they found him who sang the praises of the god in the temple of the City of 
Amin. He said to them: * Let us rejoice, for I have come and I have fond the place 
favourable for establishmg my dwelling in perpetuity.” Whereupon the three men 
replied to him with one voice: “It is found, the place tavourable for establishing thy 
dwelling in perpetuity...."...... Then he said to them: “Be ready tomorrow morning 
when the sun issues from the two horizons,” and he commanded the Lieutenant of the 
Temple of Amin to find lodgment for these people. 


The searchers thus set out from Karnak, examined the site of the Tomb of RaChotp, and 
then re-crossed the river to the Aman Temple where they are given lodging for the night 
against their return in the morning. Everything points to the Theban Necropolis. Later 
Khonsemhab himself is caught underground in a tomb near which he intends to build his 
own, and there lost in the darkness, he meets the ghost of the inmate and listens to his story. 


The spirit said to him: “ As for me, when I was still living on the earth, I was the 
treasurer of King Ra‘hotp, L.P.H., and also his infantry lieutenant. Then I passed 
before men and behind gods, and I died in the year XIV, during the months of Shomu, 
in the reign of King Menhotpuré’. He gave me my four canopic jars and my sar- 


Sle 


cophagus of alabaster KORN Nsbrins a Je OOP oO MA Jee 


pie: He had done for me all that is done for a man of quality; he gave me 


QO 

offerings...... 2, 

The story is purest romance—and yet a semblance of reality is sought by making the 
scene and the characters actual ones. The Thebans of the Twentieth Dynasty must have 
known the tomb of King Ra“hotp, and though it has up to the present defied discovery’, 
this story is sufficient evidence that it existed in the Necropolis+ 


1 Nos. 35 and 157 of GarpINeR and WEIGALL, Topographicul Cataloque. 

+ GOLENISCHEFF and Maspero in Ree. Trav., 1882, 4,7. The reading | 11 | a je AK Bidte 
: . ar be ty ; al 
jars of embalment,” “canopic-jars,” was communicated to me by Alan Gardiner. 

5 PIEPER in Zeitschr. f. 1g. Spr., 1913, 103, lists “Rahotep, Grab bekannt.” This is, I believe, a simple 
misprint, the words, “Grab bekannt” having shpped down from Sebekemsaf immediately above. 

+ Meyer, Geschichte, par. 301 adopts the Twelfth—Eighteenth Dynasties as the date for the Rathotp of 


the Ghost Story. Maspero, Stories, 276 n., goes farther and states that his toml) was probably towards 
Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga, because of the date. . 
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As in the case of other royal tombs of the period, this one seems to have been sur- 
rounded by those of the king’s courtiers. It was into one of them—that of the unnamed 


Resto] 2 A Cozae YH AS Ah ax ote cei 


dicated, near the tomb of King Ra‘hotp.” that Khonsemhab encountered the ghost. 


THE Toms OF KING SEKHEMREC-HERUHIRMACT INTEF, 


VM CP EPS le fhe Seo 


Mariette’s purchase of 1854 consisted of two cottins, both of which are now in the 
Louyre. One has already been assigned to Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt Intef. The second (Pl. XXT) 
may well have been found near it on the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga, but this gives us no information 
on the location of the tomb, as the finding-place was probably a mere cache in the rubbish, 
near the mouth of the Valley uf the Kings.) From the tomb itself, or indeed from the 
entire reign of the king for whom this coffin was made, no other object has as yet been 
recognized’, 

The coftin, like Kamose’s, appears to have come from an undertaker’s stock. When it 
was procured for the king’s burial a uraeus was hastily pegged on the brow and the main 


n Ne AA 
inscription on the cover was filled in with the name of King Intef, Jo Ri NM a ) 
Xo 
kath: ae vy? EI 
As there was not sufficient space for it, the prenomen LMJ o¥ = .) was 


surcharged on the chest above the vertical column, evidently after the decoration was 
complete. The spelling of the Intef name is interesting. The scribe may have written a 


which he carefully altered to | and which Birch and Pierret change back to |. 


The crudity of the coffin, its evident procurement from the stock of a local funeral 
furnisher, and the total lack of other monuments from the reign, suggest that this Intet 
had barely ascended the throne when he died, without time to prepare the equipment of 
his grave, or an heir sufticiently loyal to fill the deficiencies. 

The popularity of the name Intef at this period—three kings bearing the name are known 


- , _ QO t NAAN 
—is reflected in a scarab which belonged to a prince of the name, i Se aT 
AI 


and the statuette of the “ Royal Son Intefmose, called the Red Child,” found by Petrie®, 

the title “Royal Son” is known to have been granted to courtiers it is impossible to ae 
whether these are the names of any of the Intef kings before their coronations or even of 
princes of the name who never ascended the throne. 


1 On the finding, see above under the coffin assigned to Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt. The literature on the 
coftin of Sekhemré¢-Heruhirmatt is the same as that on the coftin of Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt Intef, g.c. seprv, 
and in addition, Fig. 100 in Perror et Carprez, Hist. de Art, Egypte. The photograph on Plate X XI was 
taken for this article through the kindness of M. Bénédite. The body of the cuftin is now missing. but 
existed when Birch copied the inscriptions, 

2 Daressy’s theory that Mariette found the tomb bas been mentioned above, p. 260, n. 2. 

3 Possibly 43. 

4 In the Carnarvon Collection, from the Timmins Collection, Catalogue, 19, Pl. VI. 

5 See above, p. 218, n. 3. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 35 
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The stela of a certain Ani who was priest in the temple of a deceased King Intef exists 
in Reval’, This Ani may have been a mortuary priest of one of the three Kings Intef of 
this period—for the stela is surely contemporary with them—but unfortunately there is no 
definite proof that his stela came from Thebes. 


THE Toms or Kina [SEKHEMREC-WAZEHAU | SEBEKEMSAF. 


ACHE 2 =e} 


Tn discussing the tomb of Nubkheperré¢ Intef, two objects from the tomb of a King 
Sebekemsaf were mentioned, a heart-scarab and a canopic box? (Pl XV), discovered by the 
Arabs in Thebes in 1827, the first passing through the hands of Yanni Athanasi and Salt 
to the British Museum, and the second from Piccinini and J. d’Anastasy to Leiden. It is 
characteristic of the objects from the burial-chambers of the kings of this period that neither 


bears a prenomen. The heart-scarab is inscribed simply fl = BIN and the 
NAM Xm 


: fa =a | } : ; z i 
canopic box | (PJ y with variants w for Co and oft written 


cursively —+— for Y. 


The tomb of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf was completely stripped of its contents 
by the ancient thieves, who by their own confession left nothing either for their Arab 
descendants or for their archaeological successors. Therefore we are justified in assuming 
that any tomb-furniture of a King Sebekemsaf which exists to-day must have come from 
some other tomb, and as but one other King Sebekemsaf—Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau—is known 
from the monuments*® probably any other such tomb was his. Of course the possibility 


1 WIEDEMANN, Geschichte, 225. The king’s name is written with vi within the cartouche like the 


Sebekemsaf graffito in PErriz, Season, Pl. XIV. 

2 BorcHARDT in Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., 1894, 23-6, correctly dates the box, states that it came from the 
d’Anastasy Collection, and gives the evidence that it came from Thebes. It has been described by LEEMANs, 
Description raisonée, 222, and much better by Borcuarpr, op. cit., and BorsEer, Sammlung in Leiden, 111, 
2, Pls, VIE and XXI, both with illustrations and inscriptions. It has received mention by LEEmans, 
Lettre @ Mr, Salvolini, 1838, 121 and Pl. XXIIL; by Wirepemany, Geschichte, 276; by Perriz, History, 1, 
234; by Gaururer, Aois, u, 75; by MeyER, Geschichte, par. 299 note; by WEILL, op. cit., 341, 383; and 
by Mace and WInNLocg, Senebtis:, 52, n. 5. Petrie, Gauthier, and Weill (the last using the arguments 
given above) assign it to Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau. Wiedemann confused both Sebekemsafs in oue king to 
whom he assigned all existing monuments, including this “ushabti box.” Meyer hesitates to assign it to 
any known Sebekemsaf. Petrie (quoting LeEmays, Monuments) mentions a coffin of Sebekemsaf in Leiden, 
and Gauthier has taken one line of inscription from the box and described it as from “le sarcophage 
en bois peint du tombeau du roi 4 Thebes, au Musée de Leyde, Q. 4.” It does not exist. Borchardt and 
Weill both call attention to the similarity of the canopic boxes of Tehuti and of Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt Intef 
to this one of Sebekemsaf. The illustration on Plate XV is from Bouser, Sammlung in Leiden. 

3 GacrHIER, Rois, 11, 80 and PetRig, History, 1, 233, make a third Sebekemsaf distinct froin Sekhemré¢- 
Shedtawi and Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau, on the basis of the graffito in the Wadi HammAmat, L. D., u, 151 K, 
Allila g 


O41 ay 


a 
% RA otttte ; ‘ 

WA Gi Ww, 2 The cartouche is repeated twice, quite clearly as an o) We 

a oe i 


o) = D5 eee ae 
i~ ¢ a iS “a | and ofttte x 1 Petrie’s objection that joint names in one cartouche are not 


which is admittedly very badly written but which may reasonably be read { 
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always exists that there were still other Sebekemsafs, but it would hardly be profitable to 
enter their purely imaginary names in any lists we draw up. We are amply justified, 
therefore, in assigning the heart-scarab! and the canopic box to this Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau 
Sebekemsaf. 

The circumstances of the discovery of 1827 pointed to the tombs of Nubkheperré¢ 
Intef and this tomb of Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf having been found by the same 
gang, at about the same time, and presumably in the same vicinity®. Again, if it be 
allowed that Mariette rediscovered the tomb of this Sebekemsaf in 1860%, we should have 
to place it equally close to the tomb of Nubkheperré¢ Intef, and there it undoubtedly will 
be found some day. 

From this reign no courtier’s tomb has been identified, and of the royal family we know 
nothing except that the king had a son named Sebekemsaf i ale Nas eal 

AN 1 
(sic)*. If he died young, as the epithet “triumphant” might be supposed to imply, his 
grave should have been near that of his father in the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga. If, on the other 
hand, the epithet is not to be taken literally as meaning “deceased” and he survived his 
father, he might quite well have become King Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekeisaf. 


THE Toms oF Kine [SEKHEMREC-SMENTAWI] Duovrt. 


[#A( offs 111.2 C&S) 


In a Theban tomb, beside a mummy in a coffin, Passalacqua found what he took for a 
medicine chest, but what might more correctly be called a toilet set? (Pl. XV). The outside 


found after the middle of the Twelfth Dyuasty is untenable. See WEILL, op. cit., 828-9, 839, 843, 847. 
Other clear graffiti of Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf in the neighbourhood are given in L. D., vi, 23, 9 
and 1, 151, 1 (this last being Prisss, Jfon., Pl. VI, 7 and Rev. Arch, 1845, lu; Wirktyson, Modern Egypt 
und Thebes, U, 388; GOLENISCHEFF, Hammamat, Pl. XVII, 6; Covyat and Moytet in Mem. Lust. fran., 
1912, 78, No. 111). See also WEILL, op. cit,, 382. MEYER, Geschichte, par. 299-300 might be read as making 
more than two Sebekemsafs but does not detinitely say so. Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau is known from Abydos, 
Hammimat, Thebes, Karnak, Medainat and Silsilah ; Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi from Abydos and Thebes. 

1 That the scarab was from the tomb of Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau is the view of PETRIE, History, 1, 235; 
and WEILL, op. evt., 383. The latter develops the arguments substantially as above, but goes too far in 
supposing that there is internal evidence in the spellimg of the name to support them. GacrHter, Rois, U, 
75, classes it under Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi. 

2 See above under Nubkheperré® Intef. 5 See above under Sekhemré¢-Shedtaw1 Sebekemisaf. 

4 Shown on a statue of the king found by Mariette in Abydos ; bibliography and discussion in WEILL, 
op. cit., 380, 410, The Metropolitan Museuin of Art, New York, has recently (1923) acquired a statue 


Y aa : 
of the General Horemhab , intended to be set up in a temple years before his eventual death as 


king. The expression “ triumphant” is thus anticipatory in its nature and is not always to be taken as 
meaning “ deceased.” ; 
5 Berlin 1175-1182. Discovery described by Passatacqua, Cutuloyue ruisonné, 23 and 154. First pub- 
lished with drawing by Erman in Zeitschr. f ug. Spr., 1892, 46-7 where it is supposed to be of the Eleventh 
Dynasty. Definitely called a canopic box, related to that of Sebekemsaf in Leiden and dated to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty by BorcHarpt in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., 1894, 26. Photograph and description in Aegypt. u. Vor- 
derasiat. Altertumer uus d. Konig. Mus. Berlin, 1895, Pl. 13; description in Ausfihrleches Verzeichnis, 1899, 
108-9 ; inscriptions in Aegypt. Tnschriften, Berlin, 1, 1913, 253-5. See also MryEr, Geschichte, 1st ed., 
149; GacTHrer, fois, 11, 123-4, where he gives references to Grote, Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, 11, 54 


35—2 
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: SA ya a } : 
chest was none other than a canupic box made for King Dhout | (& wy but a line 
AN 


of writing added in a blank space on the lid in another hand and with a different ink from 
that in which the other inscriptions are drawn, informs us that it ‘was presented as a gift 
by the King to the Great Royal a who has assumed the Beautiful White Crown, 


Mentuhotp, triumphant” ASXt= od Omen OF od @=o55 | 


De= G_ sic, doubtless on her predeceasing him. Nested within this chest there was a red 


and white papyrus wickerwork cover on four legs, which fitted over a woven palm leaf 
hamper, which in turn sat upon a stand made of reed. The curved lid of the hamper was 
fastened with two knobs of ebony inlaid with ivory, and seems to have been sealed with 
mud seals. Within the hamper there were six compartments, each containing a tuilet vase 
of alabaster or serpentine, filled with salves and stoppered with papyrus, two wooden 
spoons, a little bowl of green taience, and twenty-five odorous tubers. 

It has long been supposed that this tomb was refound by Wilkinson. About 1832 the 
latter copied the religious texts on a coffin in Thebes. The coffin itself has disappeared, but 
since 1834 his copy has remained in the British Museum. It was made known by Goodwin 
in 1866 as having been inscribed for a Queen Mentuhotp, and Lepsius immediately identified 
this queen with that of the canopic box in Berlin, Since that day Wilkinson’s coffin and 
Passalacqua’s box have been accepted as having been found together in the same tomb, 
without a dissenting note so far as I am aware?. On the coffin the Queen Mentuhotp appears, 


. : . ; OB, a prerren 2, 
in a most interesting light, as {ge Soh ne oe ) At and as 
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“ The Great Royal Wife, who has assuined the Beautiful White Crown, Mentuhotp ; begotten 
by the Mayor, Vizier and Superintendent of the Six Great Houses, Senebhenaf, and born 
of the Princess Sebekhotp.” 
Now Passalacqua in writing of the finding of the canopic box, says: “elle était placée 
par terre dans un tombeau de Thebes, pres d’une momie, dont aucun caractére ne la dis- 


tinguait de celles qu’on découvre le plus souvent, tel que le 1538, quoique ayant été déposée 
dans un cercueil moins riche en peinture que le 1537.” According to his catalogue the 


and Scuorer, Fumilcenblatt, v1, 784, and expresses the opinion that the relation of Queen Mentuhotp to 
King Teliuti is somewhat dubious, Finally Wert, op. ett., 341, 407, reviews inost of the Libhography. 
Photograph on Plate XV is from Aegypt. uv. Vorderasiat. Altertiimer. 

' Goupwiy in Zertschr. f. ug. Spr., 1866, 53, gave a transcript of the uame and titles of this Queen 
Mentuhotp and a list of chapters of the Book of the Dead in its inscriptions. A footnote identifying this 
queen with that of the canopic box is signed R. L, (Richard Lepsius). ErsexLoar in PS.B.A., 1881, 99 
and WIEDEMANN, Geschichte, 229-30, both mention it, accept its identification with the canopie box, and 


are misled, by supposing that the title Q Tyo (ji is an integral part of the name, into false identitications 


with other monuments where the title remains but the name itself is lost. Grurrira in P.S.B. af., 1892, 
4U, gives the name with genealogy as above, in which he is quoted by Gavruier, vis, m1, 1912, 124; 

MEYER, Geschichte, par. 301 and WEILL, op. cit., 407. Finally in 1910 Wilkinson’s copies were published in 
Bepuk, Facsimiles of Hieratic Pupyri in the B. u, Pls. XNNIX-NLVIUI. 
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coftin 1537 was richly decorated with paintings representing a great number of divinities 
and texts. Now since the rectangular sarcophagi of the Middle Kingdom were not decorated 
with representations of divinities, and since the only coffins known by Passalacqua which 
lacked such representations were his set of Middle Kingdom rectangular cottins now in 
Berlin’, he evidently intends to say that the coffin uf Queen Mentuhotp was anthropoid in 
type. But the sketch by Wilkinson on his last plate shows that what he copied was a 
rectangular Middle Kingdom sarcophagus, and moreover one identical in type with that in 
Berlin, which Passalacqua found and which was his especial pride. It has the same panelled 
exterior, cavetto comice and shrine roof which would have attracted Passalacqua’s attention 
instantly, and which undoubtedly would have received mention in his catalogue, and 
probably have been added to his collection with the eanopic box. Evidently, therefore, 
the Queen Mentuhotp uf Passalacqua’s canopie box was not the Queen Mentuhotp of 
Wilkinson's sarcophagus, and the latter with its interesting genealogy has no place in the 
study of King Dhout?. 

That Passalacqua’s Queen Mentuhotp was the wife of the King Dhout who presented 
the box to her, has been generally admitted. Had she been his mother she would have 


undoubtedly been called the LEN on the canopic box. At this period, the case of Queen 


Sebekemsaf must have been the exception and that of Queen Nubkhas the rule, and we can 
reasonably expect that Queen Mentuhotp was buried near her husband King Dhout. 
Therefore if we can locate, even in the most general way, the tomb of the queen, we should 
know in what vicinity to look for the king. 

Giuseppe Passalacqua dug in Thebes between 1822 and 1825. He has left us an 
extremely good account of his life in Kurnah, where he procured for himself a native house 
on the southern end of the Dira’ Abu’l-Naga*, and practically all his activities seem to have 


1 PASSALACQUA, op. cit., 18-4. 

? Queen Mentuhvtp, daughter of the Vizier Senebhenaf and Princess Sebekhotp, must remain somewhat 
uncertain in date. Budge published the Wilkinson coffin as Eleventh Dynasty, and Birch (footnote to 
Eisenlohr’s article above) and Griffith relate it to a fragment in the B.M. from the sarcophagus of 
Herunefer, son of an Eleventh Dynasty King Mentuhotp. I prefer a later date, however. The names of 
the queen’s parents are typical of the Twelfth-Thirteeuth Dynasties, A vizier’s son Senebhenaf of the end 
of the Twelfth Dynasty is known from a cemetery near Dér el-Bahri which was characterized by coftins 
with texts such as Wilkinson’s (WINLocK in Bul/. Vet. Mus. Art, 1922, Part II, F ig. 23). A Queen Senebhenas 


a +) ADA NS ‘ . "3 .. _ . . ; = 
g is well-known from scarabs of the same period or a little later (NEWBERRY, 
Wa J ~_—l 


Scarabs, Pl. XII, 30, and P.S.B.L., 1902, 252; Ausfuhr. Verzeichnis Berlin, 416; GAvTHter, Rois, 11, 124; 
Hatt, Cut. of Seurabs in BLM. 1, 21; WEILL, op. eft., 407). The name Mentuhotyp itself goes down later 
still, and was borne by at least two persons contemporary with the Seventeenth Dynasty in addition 


ek“ faoeeoent 
to the wife of King Dhout. 1S =} oyd! owned a magic wand found in the 
AW ag i’) 


Dira‘ Abwl-Naga (SPIEGELBERG in P.S.B.A,, 1906, 160); and a a} Meutuhotp appears on bandages 


froin the royal cuche at Dér el-Bahri (MaspEro, Vomies royules, 539, 544 ; Daressy in Annales, 1908, 137). 

* PASSALACQUA, op, cit., 199-200, 203, n. 1, says that his house was in Kurnah which was, down to 1860 
at least, that part of the Necropolis north of the Ramesseum, centering around the Dirdt Abwl-Naga and 
the Seti Temple (CHAMPOLLION, Lettres, ed. 1833, 101, 457; Marierre in Comptes rendus Acad. des 
Inserip., 1859, 161; VassaLut, Mon. istorici, 126). In 1830 Bonomi (NewBerry in Annales, 1906, 83-4) 
saw the house of ‘Abu Saccara” (which is no more far-fetched for a felldh's rendering of * Passalacyua ” 
than “Deir Sikaio” for the “Dér es-Sieur Caillaud,” op. eit., 80) on the Diraé Abwl-Naga, below the 
Bowaba which is at the southern end of the hill. 
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been near by. His fine Eleventh Dynasty tomb was a couple of hundred yards west’; on 
the southern spur of the hill he made his most important find, the community burial-place 
in one of the Eleventh Dynasty corridor tombs’; and in the flat, not far away, was one of 
his biggest digs, in which four of his men were buried by a cave-in. In his spirited descrip- 
tion of the accident, he tells how he rushed to the rescue from his house, which was evidently 
near by, but since his efforts to save the men had come to nothing by nightfall, he took the 
discreet course and disappeared in the darkness. Across the rugged pitfalls of the ‘Asasif he 
fled to the house of his friend Yanni Athanasi, and from the windows of an upper room, 
watched the torches flickering around the site of the accident®. Now Yanni’s house still 
stands on Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, and from its upper windows I have verified the fact that 
one can just see the southern end of the Dira‘ Abu’'l-Naga and the adjoining flat where 
Carnarvon and Carter and Lansing have dug recently. In fact, except for once when he was 
looking for an underground passage from Dér el-Bahri to the Valley of the Kings, all 
Passalacqua’s digs were right in this neighbourhood‘, and I think we are justified in 
assuming that his tomb of Queen Mentuhotp was found there. This would make the 
southern, or at most the central, part of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga just north of the Tao tombs, 
the logical place to look for the burial-place of King Dhout. 


A new list of the kings buried in the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga inay now be drawn up, com- 
bining in one roster the names derived from the Abbott Papyrus and those derived from 
the other sources discussed : 


King Tomb Position King’s Relationships 
(1) Sekhemré¢-Wahkha Rathotp ......... unknown oo... eee unknown. 
(2) Sekhemré¢-Heruhirmatt Intef ......... unknown .........0.6 unknown 
(3) Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt Intef-o ......... near next ............0. brother and predecessor of next. 
(4) Nubkheperré¢ Intef ........ eee near Tumb 13. ......... brother and successor of last. 
(5) Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf......near last... father of next ? 
(6) Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf......near Tomb 146? ...... son of last ? 
(7) Sekhemré¢-Smentawi Dhout............ lower end of line ?......unknown. 
(8) Senakhtenré¢ Tafo-Co To... near next oo... father of next. 
(9) Sekenenré¢ Tao-ken I].................. near last.............0.0 son of last, father of next. 
(10) Wazkheperré¢ Kamose .................. end of line ............... son of last, brother of Ahmose I. 


This article has already become too extended to permit of a discussion of the purely 
historical bearings of such a list. The reader may consider, for example, that there are other 
kings whose tombs are unknown in the Theban Necropolis but who should be classed with 


1 Located by a sketch of Passalacqua’s in STEINDURFF, Grabfunde, 1, 1. The cave-in, below, was 200 
paces east. 

2 In one of the most easterly of the row of Eleventh Dynasty tombs, which starts at Dér el-Bahri and 
ends ou the southern spur of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga among the native houses, into oue uf which this tomb 
broke (PsSSaLAcQuUa, op. cit., 199). SCHAFER, Goldschmiedearbeiten, 25, supposes that the tomb was on 
Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, but there are no corridor tombs on that hill 9 ft. wide, 9 ft. high going straight 
into the hill for 100 ft. as this one did. 

3 PassaLACQUA, op. cit., 213 ff. 

1 Brick pyramids, among which he dug (op. eét., 191), are well known along this part of the hill but are 
not common elsewhere in the Necropolis. 
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those above’, and he will scent something unorthodox in the positions of the two Sebekem- 
safs. Nevertheless the development of such questions must be begged except in so far as 
the evidence of the Necropolis itself is involved. This, however, is overwhelmingly in favour 
of considermg the above kings’ tombs as one homogeneous archaeological group—not only 
in their location in the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga but in their form and contents as well, so far as 
we know them. 

The tombs theniselves appear to have been crude brick pyramids, necessarily of small 
dimensions to judge from their practically complete disappearance. The contemporary 
pyramid in the Birdbi, which might be the tumb of Kamose, was only eight metres square 
in plan, but it was disproportionately high, with sides sloping up at 66° from the horizontal. 
In the pyramid of Sckhemré¢-Wapmatt we find nearly the same slope (60°) and gain the 
additional fact that the apex was a capstone bearing the titles and names of the king. 
These were repeated at the pyramid of Nubkheperré¢ on two small obelisks which stood in 
front. The pyramid itself was massive, and we read of the thieves tunneling 24 cubits into 
that of Nubkheperré¢ without getting anywhere. In fact this pyramid was solid, evidently, 
with the chapel (the chamber found by Mariette) cut in the face of the rock below in the 
fashion of a Seventeenth or Eighteenth Dynasty miniature pyramid found by Lansing in 
the Birabi, which was of the type shown in the vignettes to the Book of the Dead®. Else- 
where the chapel was built against the east face (Kamose? pyramid), or was a long narrow 
chamber on the ground-level in the mass of the pyramid itself (Tetisheri pyramid at 
Abydos). At the back of this chapel was “the place where the stela of the pyramid was 
set up” (Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt and Tetisheri), and from there (Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt), or 
from an adjoining underground tomb (Nubkheperré€ and Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi), the thieves 
could tunnel into the lower chambers of the pyramid, which were cut in the rock below 
(Nubkheperré¢ and Kamose ?), and lined with masonry (Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi). This, the 
actual burial-place, was reached by a pit (Nubkheperré‘), or a stairway (Kamose ?), below 
the chapel floor. In it stood the sarcophagus (Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi), or a substitute for a 
sarcophagus, cut in the living rock (Nubkheperré°). 

Mariette, in the articles written or inspired by him, dwelt upon a custom which he had 
observed of burying rishi coffins directly in the earth, and we have confirmation of the 
existence of such burials for private persons in the Seventeenth Dynasty from the excava- 
tions of Passalacqua’ and of Petrie*. However it is clearly only a misleading coincidence that 


1 On this point I have had an extremely interesting suggestion from Newberry. According to Diodorus 
(Book 1, xlvi) “The priests affirm, from their annals, that there were (at Thebes) 47 royal tombs, but m 
the reign of Ptolemy I, son of Lagus (before 300 B.c.), there were only 17, of which many had been destroyed 
when I visited those countries during the CLANX Olympiad (57 B.c.). Not only the Egyptian priests who 
draw their information from their annals, but also many of the Greeks who visited Thebes in the time of 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and have written on the history of Egypt—among others Hecataeus—agree with 
what I have said.” If we tried to reconstruct this priestly inventory of 47 tombs to-day, we should attribute 
to the Eleventh Dynasty 5 known tombs, to the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties 25 known tombs, plus 
an additional tomb for Ahmose I and possibly one each for Smenkhkeré‘, Ramesses VIII and Raimesses IX 
(Petrie’s numbering), and to the Twenty-first Dynasty at least 3 tombs for the three kings’ mummies 
existing. The total would thus be 37 tombs, leaving 10 for the Seventeenth Dynasty as in my list above. 
Naturally we must not take too seriously a calculation which contains so many evident uncertainties, but 
at least it suggests that there were not many more than 10 kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty buried in 
their capital, Thebes. * Lansing, in Bull. Met. Mus. Art, 1917, Suppl. May, Fig. 7. 

3 PassaLacgua, Cut, raisonné, 155; ScHAFER, Goldschmiedeurbeiten, 19, Pl. IV, where a date which 
appears to me tvo late, is given. + PETRIE, @urneh, 6 and Plates, 
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four royalties were found so buried—Sekhemré¢- Heruhirmatt, Sekhemré¢ Wapmatt, Kamose 
and Ahhotp—because at least two of them had originally rested in tombs whose inspection 
is recounted in the Abbott Papyrus. Furthermore it is to be noted that all four were found 
in a restricted area near the foot of the Diraé‘ Abwl-Naga between 1846 and 1859, although 
their original tombs had probably been fairly widely separated. All things considered, the 
only reasonable explanation of this circumstance is that their finding-place was a cache 
where they were hidden from the thieves at some period subsequent to the inspection in 
the reign of Ramesses IX!. While the guardians of the Valley of the Kings were moving 
the royal mummies under their care to the tombs of Seti I and Amenophis IT, and thence 
to those of Inhapi and Amenophis I, the guardians of the Dira‘ Abu’l-Naga were removing 
their charges, one by one, to holes in the plain in their own district. Kamose and Ahhotp, 
at least, were hidden away unrifled. Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf and his wife Nubkhas 
had already been robbed, and so had Sekenenré¢ Tao II and Tetisheri by the time of the 
great move to the Dér el-Bahri cache, when they were gathered up with their more famous 
descendants. Nubkheperré¢ Intef, and probably Sekhemrée¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf, were 
overlooked by both thieves and priests and seem to have rested undisturbed in their own 
tombs until 1827. 

The existing coffins from the tombs described above all belong to the class termed 
rishi, or “feathered,” by their earliest discoverers’, Mariette, who knew the Intef coffins 
first and was committed to the idea that all Intets were of the Eleventh Dynasty, fell into 
natural confusion over the dates of Kamose and Ahhotp, found by him subsequently. 
Steindorff’, on the other hand, resting on the assured positions of Sekenenré¢ and Ahhotp, 
thirty years ago pointed out the natural conclusion that the Intefs whose coffins exist were 
related to the last kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty, and gradually—but with curious 
slowness—his able demonstration has prevailed. To-day, after the excavations of Lord 
Carnarvon and of the Metropolitan Museum, there can be no question about the date of the 
general class of rishi coffins. The earliest definitely belong to the period after the Twelfth 
Dynasty; for private persons they disappear in the first generations of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, but the kings retained them at least as late as TutCankhamin. 

Royal coffins were naturally of gold, and we must therefore exclude from consideration 
those of Sekhemré¢-Heruhirmafat Intef and Kamose, which were evidently intended for 
private persons and were only procured from the stocks of local undertakers to fill the 
emergencies which arose on the early and unexpected deaths of those kings. The remaining 
four known royal coffins—those of Sekhemré¢-Wapma‘t and his brother Nubkheperré¢, and 
of Sekenenré¢ and his wife Ahhotp—were gilded coffins made expressly for royal graves. 
With them we may class those of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf and his wife Nubkhas, 
which were described by their destroyers as “coverings ”—anthropoid coffins—gilded and 
perhaps inlaid. 

The four existing coffins are identical in style. They are of a comparatively massive 
construction, Inside they are painted with bitumen. The gilding actually is applied to 


1 Perriz, History, 1, 10, states this to have been the case with Ahhotp and infers that it was probably 
done with other royalties. He discards the frequently stated idea that thieves carried off her coffin intact, 
and the heretofore unnoticed fact that at least three other similar cases existed, demonstrates that his 
explanation must be right. 

* See especially Vassatii, Yona, ‘storie’, 137. 

3 Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., 1895, 91 ff. 
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the lids only and the bodies are painted a greenish-blue’. The kings are represented as 
wearing the royal nemes head-dress with the uraeus pegged on the brow, and this was 
added even to the stock coffin procured for Sekhemré¢-Herubirmact. Ahhotp has feminine 
curls. The eyes are of hard stune in metal frames: the ears are pegged on and the kings 
all originally had beards. Arms and hands are invisible, after the Middle Kingdom fashion. 
The bodies are comparatively broad : the knees are rather strongly indicated, and from them 
descend two sharp ridges, representing the shin bones, which merge into widely flaring feet 
of a peculiar, high, semicircular aspect when viewed from the front. On the chest is the broad 
collar with hawk-headed shoulder-pieces engraved in the gesso before the gilding, and below 
it a vulture, or vulture and uraeus, with outspread wings. A gigantic pair of wings 
envelops the vest of the body down to the feet, except for a single vertical column of 
inscription which goes down the front and is continued under the feet in a short invocation 


to Isis and Nephthys who kneel on I at either side. 

The slight differences which exist between these four cottns are only such as might be 
explained by a short period of development. Thus, that of Nubkheperré¢ retains the Middle 
Kingdom orthography of iN without the legs’, and the other coffins represent the birds 


entire. Sckenenrés coffin has the uraeus body wriggling back over the head-dress, and the 





goddesses under the feet are kneeling upon re . The head-dresses of the two-Intefs, which 


were possibly the products of the same hands, are more angular than those of Tao IT and 
Ahhotp. In fact a tendency toward gracefulness and elegance can be detected in the 
private coftin of Kamose. The knees are there obliterated, and while the feet remain blunted 
and the hands still invisible in the days of Ahmose*, in the following reign the feet 
become thinner and the arms and hands are freed from their bandages, With Ahmose, 
imported cedar wood began to improve the carpenter's work and greater wealth tempted the 
inlayers of costly stones to more elaboration. 

Three of the kings’ canvpic boxes exist—those of Sekhemrée®Wapmatt Intef, Sckhemre¢- 
Wazkhau Sebekemsaf, and the one originally made fur King Dhout. All three are small 
and follow the shape and construction of the Middle Kingdon coffins and canopic boxes 
with rounded lids and square gable-ends. Their decorations—blue, outlined in black, with 
red guide-lines on a white ground—show the usual inscriptions with an additional charac- 
teristic of the period—the jackal of Anubis painted within the square panels on each side. 
The Sebekemsaf box has an inner lid with the four canvpic heads upon it, and there is 
reason to believe that in all three cases the packets of viscera were placed directly in the 
compartments of the box without being put in jars. 

The embalming of all the mummies was uniformly poor. The body of Tao II, and 


1 This coat of greenish-blue paint was not applied to the body of Sekenenré¢s coffin, possibly because it 
was not finished, 

2 This orthography survived, as a matter of fact, down to the private coffin used for Kamose. 

3 Daressy, Cereueils des euehettes royales, 61002 and 61008, figures the cottius of Ahmose I and his son 
Siamtin. He hesitates to admit that these were their original coffins on page 242, but to me there appears 
to be no doubt that they were. The absence of hands on M.K. anthropoid coffins, I have noted in Sened- 
tist, 54. 

4 Three royal coffins made in the reign of Amenophis I are Daressy, op. ¢rt., 61003 \Ahmose-Nefertiri) ; 
61006 (Ahhotp IT); 61012 (Ahmose-Henttamihu). The development of the rishi coffin goes on in 61025 
(Tuthmosis 1) ; 61014 (Tuthmosis ITT) and in the coffins of Akhenaten and Tutfankhamiin. 
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possibly Tetisheri, alone exist to-day’. Five other kings have probably been found during 
the last century and all their mummies seem to have perished on discovery. Bandages 
with religious texts have been found in three cases at least—-N ubkheperré¢, and Tetisheri, 
and a Prince Mentuhotp from the Dér el-Bahri cache. 

Of the objects placed with the bodies not enough are known to justify an extended 
comparison being made. Arms are characteristic of the period. Ahhotp’s magnificent 
equipment, the various axes and swords from the reign of Kamose, those from the ex- 
eavations of Carter and Lansing, and the daggers found by Vassalli with CAkhor and by 
Passalacqua with an unknown man, attest the warlike character of the age. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find among the kings that Nubkheperré¢ Intef had his bows 
and arrows, Sekhemré¢-Shedtaw1 epee his sword, and Kamose his dagger. This last 
and that of ¢Akhor, both worn on the lett arms in Nubian fashion, are extremely interesting. 
Of jewels we find that Nubkheperré¢ Intef and Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf both wore 
diadems, and that Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf had a heart-searab similar to one of 
the Kamose period, or slightly later, found by Lansing, Finally the gold work on these 
heart-scarabs, on the Sebekemsaf scarab now in the Carnarvon Collection, and on the jewels 
of Queen Sebekemsaf, wife of Nubkheperré€ has the same soldered wire ornamentation as 
appears on the armlet placed on the mummy of Kamose and on a dagger-sheath placed on 
the mummy of Ahhotp by Ahmose I. 

Notwithstanding its necessary incompleteness the above summary of the characteristics 
of the pyramids and their contents is ample to establish conclusively the fact that these 
Theban tombs form one homogeneous archaeological group. Hence the kings buried in 
them must be considered one group of Theban rulers, and since the last three are admittedly 
of the Seventeenth Dynasty, it follows that the remaining kings are likewise. 

The inclusion of the Sebekemsafs in this dynastic group will possibly come as a surprise 
to the students of our current histories of ancient Egypt. Some twenty years ago Pieper 
very ingeniously reconstructed the family tree of Rensenb of El-Kab, and by so doing 
demonstrated that one of his wives was the great-grand-daughter of a Queen Nubkhas, and 
another wife the daughter of a Princess Neferhotp who was a contemporary, or possibly a 
daughter, of a Queen Sensenb*, The Queen Nubkhas of this genealogy was thus one, or 
possibly two, generations before the Queen Sensenb. Since Pieper identified the first of 
these queens with the wife of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf and the second with the 
wife of Khasekhemré¢ Neferhotp, it would follow that Sebekemsaf preceded Neferhotp by 
one or two generations. Weill went a step further*. He assumed—and it was purest 
assumption—that the uncle of Rensenb’s first wife was the Nomarch Sebeknakht of El-Kab. 
This Sebeknakht is known to have held lands willed by Sekhemré¢-Swaztawi Sebekhotp, 
the predecessor of Khasekhemré¢ Neferhotp in the Turin Papyrus. Weill thus arrives at a 
series of kings: (1) Sebekeimsaf, (2) Sebekhotp, (3) Neferhotp. 

Pieper’s placing of Sebekemsaf before Neferhotp has received universal acceptance. 
Based upon it, Meyer has placed one or both of the Sebekemsafs in a lacuna in the Turin 
Papyrus, among the early kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty, Breasted also takes them for 

1 Since the mumuny of Tato IT was removed to the Dér el-Bahri cache 3000 years ago, the damp level 


along the foot of the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga has risen some 3 metres. This may explain how this muamy, alone 
of all its contemporaries, has survived. 
* Preven, Die Konige Aegyptens zwischen dem Mittleren und Nenen Reich (Doctor's Dissertation, 
Berlin, 1904), 2-5. The genealogy has since been given by WEILL, op. cit., 342, and Petrie, History, 1, 228. 
3 Op. cit., 344. + MEYER, Geschichte, par. 299, 
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obscure kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty ruling from Thebes!, and Weill—who is followed 
more or less closely by Petrie—has constructed largely from this one seyuence a complicated 
and confusing alternation of periods of union and disruption, by intercalating the Sebekemsats 
and their related kings among the Neferhotps and Sebekhotps. Pieper? and Burehardt® 
have stedtastly held to Steindortt’s demonstration that the kings buried in Thebes form 
one group and have called this group the Seventeenth Dynasty, but they have held to the 
position of Sebekemsat before Neferhotp, and hence for them the Seventeenth Dynasty has 
been contemporary with, and vassal to, the Thirteenth. 

And all these complexities rest, in the last analysis, on the purest assumption. There 
is nothing whatever to identify the Nubkhas and Sensenb of El-Kab with the wives of 
Sebekemsaf and Neferhotp, and theretore, if in all the period between the Twelfth and the 
Highteenth Dynasties, there existed another Queen Nubkhas or another Queen Sensenb, 
the whole house of cards comes tumbling down. By a similar line of reasoning some fature 
historian could have Archbishop Cranmer burned at the stake on the instigation of Queen 
Mary in the reign of Willian of Orange or even of George V. For in the Intermediate 
Period the name Sensenb, while possibly not quite as common as Mary is to-day, had a 
popularity which lasted at least until Queen Sensenb, mother of Tuthmosis I. The name 
Nubkhas has perhaps survived less often, but names compounded with Vub were frequently 
used‘, Nor can this hypothesis be bolstered up with the stela of Queen Nubkhas in the 
Louvre’, which probably comes from Abydos and not from the tomb in Thebes. While it 
may belong to the Nubkhas of El-Kab there is no authority for attaching it to the wife of 
Sebekemsat. 

Pieper's structure was ingenious but it rests on dangerous assumptions—how dangerous 
we have already seen in the discovery of the two queens called Mentuhotp. Often such an 
assumption is justifiable—always, in fact, until it leads to difficulties as it has here, where 
it makes more confused an already obscure period. For me persunally, the only course is to 
abandon entirely the whole El-Kab connection, divorce the Sebekemsafs and their group 
from the Thirteenth Dynasty and keep them with the Taos and Kamose in the Seventeenth 
Dynasty of Thebes, 





1 Breastev, History, 211. * Most recently in Zectschr. f. ag. Spr., 1913, 103-5, 

3 BurcHarpr and PIEPER, Kontiysaamen, Seventeenth Dynasty. 

+ The monuments mentioning Queens Nubkhas are the Abbott and Amherst Papyri; the Louvre stela 
(WEILL, op. cit., 392; PETRIE, oy, edt., 237: GAUTHIER, fovs, 11, 76); and the stela mentioning the steward 
of the Queen Nubkhas listed above under Sekhemré¢Shedtawi. It is purely an assumption on ny part 
that this last mentions the wife of Sebekemsaf. A private name Nubkhas is mentioned by WEILL, op. cit., 
402, together with a name Nubhetepti. On the Louvre stela the sisters of Queen Nubkhas bear such names 
as Nubemhab, Nubemkhuit aud Nibitemnub, and a contemporary was called Nubemhét. From Edfa 
Engelbach in .faeles, 1922, 130, has collected ten contemporary names compounded with Nub. 

* See Weill, Petrie and Gauthier, above. 
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EARLY PSALMS AND LECTIONS FOR LENT 


By H. J. M. MILNE 


‘THE document which we print below, although little inferior in date to the well-known 
Church Calendar from Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. x1, 1357), can scarcely claim to equal that 
unique record either in interest or instruction. The particular choice of lections, after all, 
is relatively unimportant and must have been left in early days largely to local discretion. 
It was the more solemn part of the liturgy that tended first tu grow rigid, and except in 
one particular case our table differs entirely from those in use at the present day. 

The Epistle and Gospel, which the English Communion Service inherits from the 
Western Church, are the relics of a much larger body of lections, drawn both from the Old 
and the New Testament, which it was customary in the early Church to recite at that in- 
troductory stage of the Eucharist known as the Mass of the Catechumens. Also between 
each lection a psalm with response was sung, and this usage has left its mark in the Roman 
gradual psalm and in the so-called rpoxeiweva and dddnAovia chanted before the epistle 
and gospel respectively in the Byzantine rite. By the sixth century, the date more or less 
of our document, the Old Testament lections had been abandoned in the Greek Church, 
leaving only the epistle and gospel. The exact status of the psalm verses in our list is 
rather puzzling. They can hardly be lections in the ordinary sense, for there is no evidence 
that the psalms were used for that purpose. Dr. Brightman, to whom I am deeply indebted 
for many suggestions, is also puzzled. If they are the Byzantine mpoxetweva, he writes, 
one would expect two verses (versicle and response) and also another verse or verses before 
the gospel. 

The fragmentary character of the papyrus leaf raises several questions which a kinder 
fate might have left clear. Our list begins with the eve of Quinquagesima, but the top of 
the leaf is missing, and alsv all the other leaves if there were any. We cannot therefore 
tell whether our leaf was issued as a pamphlet for Lent alone or belongs to a larger 
directory which would have given a complete list of cuvd&eus for all seasons. The fact 
that only Saturday and Sunday lections appear in the part preserved is explained by the 
ordinance of the Council of Laodicea (about 365 A.D.) restricting the celebration of the 
Eucharist proper during Lent to those two days. Another problem is raised by another 
critical yap. What figure are we to supply at the beginning of line 13? Is that Sunday, as 
one would naturally suppose, called the first Sunday of Lent or does the numeration start 
from Sexagesima? This affects the number of lines missing from the top of the page. If 
Quadragesima Sunday is numbered 3, then only two or at most three lines are missing, 
because the fifth Sunday begins at the fourth preserved line on the verso. In the other 
case five or six lines might have to be added, and certainly this would give a leaf of a more 
natural shape. Again, if we could only be sure of the end of line 28, It reads like thy tap 
AupLeov], a late form vf Aryvecdv. Perhaps dpxyv is to be supplied or éSSoudéba, meaning 
the week of delicacies, a sort of semaine grasse? Alternate fast weeks in Lent were a 
recognized institution in sume of the early churches. Obviously, too, line 33 might enlighten 
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the decipherer. That Saturday is distinguished. by alternatives in epistle and gospel as well 
as in the psalm. A very special day, evidently. Here we may note the curious fact that no 
Sunday is provided with alternatives, 

A tew technical details remain to be added. The papyrus, numbered 455 + 1849 in the 
British Museum inventory, has been pieced together from four fragments and now measures 
26 x 244 cm. Only a few lines on each side are complete. The hand is the large rounded 
sloping uncial of ecclesiastical type. The letters a and w are of the form familiar in (e.g.) 
the Codex Marchalianus, though of much less calligraphic appearance ; the v shows Coptic 
influence. The ink has the light tint common at the period, and the papyrus itself is of a 
bleached appearance. Contractions, which abound of course in a document of this nature, 
are marked by a wavy line. The customary confusion of vowels, ¢ for as, o tor w, was to be 
expected. Note that the chapter-numbers refer to the old ritdoc, Our modern chapters 
derive from a 13th century renumeration of the Vulgate, and our verse-division we owe to 
the Greek New Testament (4th ed. 1551) of the printer Stephanus. The Psalms of course 
have the Septuagint numbering. 


Recto. 
+76 caB[ Bary Jougal 
) W(arpos) X dvdpif[ecbe cai] kpateovabw » x[apdia byov 
Tov atocréAou mplos Didurraylo(ious) am’ apxis Ews [ 
tov K(ata) M(ab@aiov) un Onoavpiveras byiv Onoavpods ei THs yijs 
s THB Kupuaxy) dre wéAN over) TaparapBaverv Thy apxiy THs M 
W(arwos) pu dvoifaré pou TURGS duxaroauvns eicehOa(v) ev adtats 
Tov amoot(oXov) €x T(od) € K(eparaiou) tis mplos Kopu(vOious)] emiaet(odis) cuvep- 
yoorte(s 5é Kal) Trapax(adoduev) 
rob x(ata) M(aO@aiov) éx (0d) y K(eparaiov) tote 6 “I(naod)s dvyyOn bw rob 
av(evpato)s eis THY Epn( jor) 
76 caBBate Tis & ime(p)Oécews Wlarpos) fi eyo eira K(Upre EAénody (Ee) 
10 fa]oas 7H(v) ruxn vy) w(ov) OTe juapt(év cor) 7} W(arpos) pxO éx Babéwv exéxpak(a) 
tod amoat(odou)] €x Tod) F x(eparaiov) Tis mpos Varar(as) ém[car(orfs)] 6 Sé 
kalpirds Tod wr(evpaTo)s]| €ati ayarn. 
tod K(aTa)| M(aO@aiov) &« é K(eparaiov) aiteire cai S00ncet[ ae bpiv 
Th & xupt(axy) Tov] vnoT(edv) W(arpos) Fy paxapros avi[p 
tod amoa|r(orov) [ex Tov . | K(epadraiov) Tis mp(ds) ‘Pop(aiovs) ap 
13 TOD Kata) MadOaiov] &x tT od) KY K(eparaiov) ev TH Hwépa exe[ivy 
7@ caBBato Tis B] vmepOecews Wl aduds) él 
] 4 Warpos) xO ev [ro Oerrpari cov 
tov amroa|t(dAov) [€x Tov ¥ K(epadaiov)] THs mpos [BE] Pil dAcarmyotous 
aderp]ot eyo, €wavtov [lor] ov ALoyifopar 
20 Tov Kata) M(aOOaiov) éx T(od) An K(eharalov) aunv Neyo vp[iv 





7h B xupiaxh) tdv] vnot(erdv) Y(adrpos) oB enol Sé, 76 ploloxforrgacbar 
tod doa |t(dXov) é« Tis mpos Oeocanovir| ets 
€x T(00) x(ara) (ov) M(aOGaiov) éx (08) vf K(eparaiov) caOnpér|ou S€ adtod eri rod 
dpous Tov "Enredy (éws) (kai) (a) é&f[s 
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Verso (poor surface). 


25 TOU admoa|r(ddov) &x [Tod § xehadaiou Tis pos Tt]udbeor ériat( ods) 
Totes] 0 AOyos ef yap or[varreBalvoper Kai cuvOjoop(ev) 
€x Tov) K(ata) T(ov) M(aO@aiov) én (0d) TH Kleparaiov) Tis dpa éotiv o miaTos 

So0X(0s) 
THE xupiax(H) dre wéA[ Mover) mapa}rauBdvew 1H(v) TA(v) AypwB[ecdv 

Wlarpos) fa bv tporov érurobel 1 EXados él Tas Tyas. 

30 Tod amoor(dXov) éx [t(ot) B] K(edhadraiov) THs mpds Kopu(vOtous) émirrod(jjs) 
cal a[p]og Tadta Tis (eaves (Kai) 7(a) Ef E]iig 





T(o0) Kata) M(a@Oaiov) éx tod) K K(epadXatov)....... I(noot)s eEoporoyouu(ai 
oot) wlaTep... 
TO [caBBato WV etcames YIP ieee de anes 


(arp0s) Xa] paxdpror bv adéOnoav ai [avopias 
38) W(adpos) 78 d]bqnas tds av[ouias TO AAG cou, 
exddupa]s macas tds aplaptias a’tav 
Tov aoa |t(ddov) éx T(o0) 18 Keparaiov) pol 
Kabas Kai | vous Aéyen ef [8é Te wabety Oérover 
) TOD dmoa7(ddov)] pds Taddr(as) e[x t(05) - K(epadraiov)| 8[ 
go Tod Kata) ‘lwdvyny é]« t(0d) y x(edadaiov) mept Nexod| nuov 
7 €« T(od)] F K(eparalov) 6 miotTevwv éxele Conv aidviov 
THF Kuprax(y)] TO(v) vnot(er@v) W(adpcs) PFs méyals o Kupzos 
Tod arroatodou] mpos "Edecious an’ aplyijs 
T(ov) K(ata) 7(dv)] “lal avynv) é« (00) Le] K(eparaiov) wera Tavu[Ta 
45 Vv H éoptH| rev ‘Llovdaiwr. 


Recto. 
+ The Sab[bath liste alk 
Or Psalm xxx: Be of good courage and he shall strengthen your heart. 
The Apostle to the [Philipp]ians from the beginning as far as [ 
St Matthew: Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth. 
s The second Sunday when about to begin Lent. 
Psalm exvii: Open to me the gates of righteousness: I will go into them. 
The Apostle from the 7th chapter of the Letter tu the Corinthians: We then as 
workers together beseech you. 
St Matthew from the 3rd chapter: Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness. 
The Sabbath of the first Fast-week. Ps, xl: I said, Lord, be merciful unto me, 
ro Heal ny soul for T have sinned against thee. Or Ps. exxix: Out of the depths have 
T cried. 
The Apostle from the 6th chapter of the Letter to the Galatians: But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love. 
St Matthew from the 5th chapter: Ask and it shall be given you. 
The [first] Sunday of Lent. Ps, Ixxxiii: Blessed is the man [whose strength is in thee. 
The Apostle from the —th chapter of the Letter to the Romans [ 
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1s S. Mt. from the 23rd chapter: The same day [went Jesus out of the house. 
The Sabbath of the second] Fast-week. Ps, vii [ 
J or Ps. xxix. 8 [Lord, by thy favour. 
The Apostle from the third chapter of the Letter to the Philippians: 
Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended. 
20 «6S. Mt. from the 38th chapter: Verily I say unto you. 
The [second] Sunday of Lent. Ps. xxii: But it is good tur me to draw near to God, 
The Apostle from the Letter to the Thessalonians [ 
From S. Mt. chap. 57: And as he sat upon the 
mount of Olives ct cetera. 


Verso. 


The Apostle from [the 4th chapter] of the Letter to Timothy: 
It is a faithful saying, for if we be dead with him we shall also live with him. 
From 8. Mt. chapter 48: Who then is a faithful and wise servant ? 
The fifth Sunday when about to begin... . (7) 
Ps. xi: As the hart panteth after the water brooks. 
30 ~The Apostle from the 2nd chapter of the Letter tu the Corinthians : 
And who is sufficient for these things ? et cetera 
S. Mt. from the 20th chapter: At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 
O Father. 
The Sabbath........ 
Ps, xxxi]: Blessed are they whose transgressions are forgiven. 
Or Ps. Ixxxiv]: Thou hast forgiven the iniquity [of thy people, 
thou hast covered] all their sins. 
The Apostle] from the 14th chapter to the Corinthians (?) 
] the law saith. And if they will learn any thing (’) 
Or the Apostle] to the Galatians from [chapter 
yo 3S. John] from the 3rd chapter concerning Nicodemus 
Or from the 6th] chapter: He that believeth hath [everlasting life. 
The [sixth] Sunday of Lent. Ps. cxlvi: Great [is the Lord 
The Apostle to the Ephesians from the beginning [ 
S. John from the 5th chapter: After this there was 
45 a feast of the Jews. 


i} 
tn 


w 
on 


Line The cross 1s apparently used here imstead of the usual indentation with paragraphus, 

Ps, xxx, 27: 1. xparauoveda. 

S. Mt. vi, 19: 1. Onoavpitere. 

THs M=rhs Terocapaxooris \ypepas;. The other name for Lent, ai Nyoreia, is used lower down. 

Ps. exvii, 19. 

2 Cor. vi, 1. 

5. Mt. iv, 1. It is interesting to note that this Ep. and Gosp. are the same as the Roman (and 

therefore the English’ for the Ist Sunday in Lent. «Note by Dr. Brightman.) 
9. Dr. Brightman writes: Ido not remember to have seen tmépGeous—the carrying over or con- 

tinuation of the fast of one day on to the next :superpositio, continuare ieiunium)j—used in 
this very cuncrete sense of a group of fast days, but it is natural enough. Ps. xl, 5. 

10. Ps. exxix, 1. 

ll. Gal. v, 22. 

12. 8. Mt. vii, 7. 
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Whether a or 7 should he restored here is discussed in the introduction, Ps. lxxxin, 5, 


. Nine passages in Romans begin with dpa. 


15. S. Mt. xiii, 1. 


40. 
+1, 
42. 
Ad. 


. & is a possible reading=Ps. xxv, or «(vpee, the opening of xxix, 8 But nothing in Ps. xxv 


suits ev[ 

The writer began "Edecious but cancelled the E. 

Phil. iii, 13. There is a comma between ¢ya and epavrov as between epor de and rd mpooxodAacOat 
in lL. 21. om is cancelled by dots above each letter. oz is omitted as in some Mss. 

S. Mt. xviii, 18. 


. Ps. lexi, 28. 


S. Mt. xxiv, 3. In the next line Dr. Brightinan proposed gos cai rore f£e [ro réXos |= xxiv, 14, but 
in view of line 31 the simplest solution is to omit gos. 1. ’EXadv. 

2 Tim. ii, 11. 

S. Mt. xxiv, 45. 


. AyAfeia is discussed in the introduction. The reading is not certain. 


Ps. xh, 1. 
2 Cor. ti, 16: kai r(a) e[E]ag suggested by H. I. Bell. 


» S. Mt. xi, 25: Mss: ev ékeiv@ TO xaip@ dmoxpiels 6 “Incots etrev, There is hardly room for all 


this and the order seems different. 
Ps. xxx, 1: 1 dp. 


. Ps. Ixxxiv, 2. 
. Some Mss. omit wdcas. 
. po isstrange. In 1. 38 vopos Aéyer seems fairly certain, and if 1 is correctly read (the emay he 


imaginary), 1 Cor. xiv, 34 sects suitable and corresponds to the traces after Aéye. Otherwire 
Ronn. iii, 19 might do, and would explain Po[. Neither is quite satisfactory and the corruption 
seems incurable. 

S. John iii. The old title of this chapter is wept Nexodyjpov. Nixvdzjpou read by Dr. Brightman. 

S. John vi, 47. 

Ps. exlvi, 5. 

S. John vy, 1. 


Plate XXII. 


Alabaster vase of Tuthmosis ITT. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY MEASURE OF CAPACITY 


By G. P. G. SOBHY 
With Plate XXII 


THE alabaster measure shown in the picture was bought from a well-known dealer in 
antiquities at Luxor in the winter of 1922. It is interesting for two reasons: first because 
measures of capacity inscribed with their values are not very common; second because, like 
all other known inscribed measures of capacity except one, it bears the cartouches of 
Tuthmosis II. 

The inscription, as may be seen from the photograph (Plate XXII), consists of two ver- 
tical bands of hieroglyphs enclosed in squares which give the titles of Tuthmosis III :— 
The Good God Mn-hpr-r¢ the beloved of Amin, the Son of the Sun Dhwti-ms Nfr-hpr 


given life for ever—and a horizontal band giving the value of the vessel a} 5 oo 


34 Anw. It must be remarked that the three vertical strokes representing the number 3 
are neither equal nor parallel, and the first two taken from right to left could be easily 
mistaken for the sign ) or ten, and the three together might read {| or eleven; but the use 
of a lens and the measured capacity of the vase show beyond doubt that the two strokes 
are not attached above to form the loop of the sign () and the reading as 34 is quite sure. 

The vase contained a certain amount of dried resinous material the nature of which 
unfortunately could not be detected by chemical analysis. 

It was Chabas who, in a small pamphlet entitled Détermination métrique de deus 
mesures égyptiennes de capacité, first tried to determine the capacity of the Ain in terms of 
the metric system’. On pages 11-18 of his article Chabas mentions the existence of 
three alabaster vases in the Museum of Leyden inscribed relatively 25, 12 and 7} hin. The 
second bears, above the inscription recording its capacity, the cartouches of Tuthmosis III. 
When Chabas measured those vases he found that their capacities were 11'500, 5520 and 
3°335 litres respectively, showing that a hin was equal to 0°46 litre. 

In another article, in the Comptes rendus de Académie des I. nseriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, 1876, 212-17, Chabas mentioned the existence of another alabaster vase inscribed 
with the cartouches of Ramesses II and marked 40 hin, which when measured gave a 
capacity of 18°400 litres, or, once again, 0-46 litre per hin. 

In the Bulletin de U' Institut Egyptien, May 1897, under the title Deux vases gradués du 
Musée de Gizeh, Daressy mentions :— 

(1) An alabaster vase in the Cairo Museum with cartouches of Tuthmosis III, marked 
21 hin. Capacity 8920 litres, or 1 hen = 0-425 litre. 

(2) An alabaster vase at Turin with the cartouches of the same king and marked 9 hin. 
Capacity 3°72 litres, or 1 Ain = 0°412 litre. 

1 T owe these references to the kindness of M. H. Munier, the Librarian of the Cairo Museum. See 
also Proc. Soc, Bibl. Arch,, x1v, 424, where a hin equals 29-2 cubic inches ; Nissav in Iwan Miiller, Hdbuch. 
Klass, Altertums, Bd. 1, 684; Bruescu, Lyyptologie, 375. 
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(3) An alabaster vase in the British Museum, with no cartouches, marked 8} hin. 
Capacity 4°365 litres, or 1 hin = 0°534 litre. 

Thus the capacity of a hin has been very variously given, for whereas Chabas fixed it 
at 0°460 litre, Daressy on the other hand gave three different values, riz. 0425 litre, 
(412 and 0:534. Whether these differences were due to lack of exactitude in the ancient 
Egyptian measures or to the way these vases were measured by the modern Egyptologists 
we cannot tell. All these jars have necks which received in all probability the plug with 
which the vase was covered and did not count as a part of the measure. This very fact 
however may not have been taken into consideration by the ancients themselves. 

In another article by Daressy entitled Une mesure égyptienne de 20 hin', in the Ann. 
Serv., XVII, 191-2, the author remarks :— 

“Jl n’y a aucune rigueur dans les mesures be cine et l’on trouve des variations assez 
fortes entre les cubes théoriques tels qu’on peut les déduire de certains textes et les 
chiffres obtenus en calculant directement sur les vases conservés dans les collections. On 
peut done hésiter a fixer la valeur que les anciens avaient attribuée [au hin]. Dans cette 
hypothése le hin aurait eu une valeur de 0°504 1. qui reste dans la moyenne de celles qu’on 
peut déduire de jaugeage des yases & capacité indiquée connus jusqn’d présent. On a 
trouvé en etfet pour le hin des valeurs de 0 1. -412 (vase de 9 hin du Musée de Turin de 
Thotmes IIT), de 0 1. 459 (vase de 21 hin du Musée de Caire, de Thotmes III, plein), 
de 0 1. 482 (vase de 25 hin du Musée de Leide), 0 1. 528 (vase de 12 hin du Musée de 
Leide), de 0 1. ‘544 (vase de 8 hin 4 du British Museum) ete. Ce qui démontre & quelles 
variations sont soumises des mesures que, en raison de la matiére dont sont faits les 
récipients, on pouvait croire avoir été verifiées pour ainsi dire officiellement, quand elles 
portent les noms de pharaons.” 

From the above quotation one is not astonished to find yet another variation in the 
capacity of the Ain. The vase under consideration has a capacity of 1500 ec. when filled 
up to the root of the neck and 1600 c.c. when filled up to the brim, which when divided by 
34 hin would give 0°4028 litre for a hin in the first case, and 0°456 litre for a hin in the 
second case. 

The hin persisted all through Egyptian history down to the Coptic Period. The word 
was written in Coptic gm and must be distinguished from gnaav, eno which meant an 
ordinary vase and had no value of capacity. The latter word was in all probability derived 
from hnw (see sub voc. in SPIEGELBERG, Koptisches Handwérterbuch). In demotic docu- 
ments it appears always as a measure of honey or wine. I have a large collection of 
demotic ostraka recording the amount of wine distributed to men on feast days always 
reckoned in hin. 

Chabas long since recognized the ditterence between the Egyptian hin and the Hebrew 
‘m, the capacity of which latter was a little more than three litres, and the fractions and 
multiples of the hin were already known to Brugsch. 


1 This also bears the cartouches of Tuthmosis IIL and belongs to the Cairo Museum. 


A GRAMMATICAL EXERCISE OF AN 
EGYPTIAN SCHOOLBOY 


By Dr. NATHANIEL REICH 


SoME years ago Professor F. Ll. Griffith had the goodness to offer me some of his 
excellent collection of ostraca for publication. He presented the whole collection to the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. J want to thank Professor Griffith for his kindness in 
giving me the opportunity to publish the following piece of the collection. It is Ptolemaic 
in date and is a grammatical exercise of an ancient Egyptian schoolboy and therefore of 
particular interest. The ostracon is 14 cm. long and 10 em. broad, and the writing consists 
of two columns. The column A on the right side conjugates the verb p-e-z-f which is 
preserved in the Coptic so-called “nominal verb” nexag ° quoth he,” “says” in regard to 
an action perfectum like “inquit” (cf. STERN, Kopt. Grumm., § 311). It goes back to the 


Late Egypt. KAI &y be Xo pi i-dd-f or, as more usually written, KK WD Kom 


p3 dd-f =“ (that is) what he said,” which is the younger equivalent of the old a) dat 
(SETHE, Nominalsatz im deg. und Kopt., § 40). 

The column B on the left side conjugates the same verb in the form p-ez-w n-f 
nexavnag “they said to him,” “one said to him” or also “they called him (by the 
name of),” 

The order of the conjugation in the singular is that to which we are used: Ist person, 
2nd person, 3rd person (mase. and fem.), but the plural has in both columns the order 
3rd, Ist and 2nd person. I believe that this order is due merely to the accident that the 
boy made the mistake in the column A and was, therefore, forced to keep the same order 
in the column B tor the corresponding forms. 

By the same accident the pupil omitted, probably, in the singular the 2nd _ person of 
the feminine in the column A and omitted it for the reason given above in the column B 
too. The forms for these omitted lines would be something like this in Demotic writing: 


y/ Nw Hierogl. transcription: K la D Oo or XK Maa if 
< % | ) Phonetic transcription: p-e-2-t, Copt.: nese = “thou (woman) 


hey | » 
Column A. saidst. 


a 7 / Iv Hierogl. transcr.: dK Al ay) on ae Kan? 
¢ ) Phonetic transcription: p-e-c-w n-t, Copt.: nexav ne = “ they 


said to thee (woman),” “one said to thee (woman)” or “ they 
Column B. called thee (woman, by the name of...),” 


Such paradigms are already known to us. One has been published by Brugsch (Demo- 
tische Puradigmatu, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. 16/1 f€), the other by Hess (Zum demotischen 
Lewicon, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 28/1). 
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The following facsimile is my own, made by tracing from the original some years ago. 
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The text reads as follows: 
CoLtumn A, 


Hieroglyphic transcription. 
Singular. 


men NAD Me 
and person, mase, KE | A = 
3rd person, mase. BE | fy xe 
rd person, fem. KCN A) flo 


Plural, 


Bed person aN Lie 
tpesn NIG 
2nd person BEN! 4) a) an 


Phonetic transcription. Coptie. 
Singular. . Singular. 
Ist person p-e-2-y Ist person Nexar 
2nd person, masc. p-e-z-k 2nd person, masc, nexaKn 
3rd person, mase. p-e-z-f 3rd person, masc, mnexag 
3rd person, fem. —_p-e-2-s 3rd person, fem.  mexac 
Plural. Plural. 
3rd person p-e-2-w 3rd person Nexay 
Ist person p-e-2-n Ist person Nexan 
2nd person [ p]-e-2-tn 2nd person [nlexsiit 
Translation. 
Singular. 
Ist person I said 


2nd person, masc. thou (man) saidst 
3rd person, mase. he said 
3rd person, fem. she said 


Plural. 
3rd person they said 
Ist person we said 


2nd person you said 
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CoLtmn B, 
Hieroglyphic transcription. 
Singular. co 
Ist person oK WN &y = Q) ec 
2nd person, mase. dK A By as 
| AN 
8rd person, masc. XEN &y Oesgecs 
3rd person, fem. LGN ay ae a 
Plural. 
min MGT Z 
9 | ANN 
wm RIG 
. es 
mmm RIBS 
Phonetic transcription. Coptic. 
Singular. Singular, 
Ist person prez-w n-y Ist person Nexay nas 
2nd person, mase. p-e-z-w n-k 2nd person, masc. nexav nak 
3rd person, masc. p-e-z-w n-f 3rd person, mase. nexar Haq 
3rd person, fem. —_p-e-z-w ni-s 3rd person, fem. nexar mac 
Plural. Plural. 
3rd person p-e-2-w n-w 3rd person Nexay nav 
Ist person p-e-2-w n-n 1st person Nexav tat 
2nd person p-ez-w n-tn 2nd person Nexav nett 
Translation. 
Singular. 


Ist person 

2nd person, mase, 
3rd person, mase. 
3rd person, fem, 


Plural. 
3rd person they said to them 
Ist person they said to us 
2nd person they said to you 


they said to me (or: one said to me) 
they said to thee (man) 
they said to him 
they said to her 
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1. Sculptor’s trial-piece. North Palace. Seale about 4 
2. Bronze knives from House Q.46.33. Sele about + 
3. Doorpost from North Palace, bearing name of Merytaten. 


EXCAVATIONS AT EL“AMARNAH, 1923-24 


By F. G. NEWTON 
With Plates XXTTI—XXXII 


AFTER an interval of a year the excavations at El-‘Amarnah were resumed in the 
autumn of 1923 under the direction of Mr. F. G. Newton during the months of October 
and November and afterwards under Protessor F. Ll. Griffith during January and February. 
The general results of the expedition were the uncovering of a considerable part of the 
town site in the centre of the city, which included a large number of small houses and 
several mansions with their gardens. Besides this about half of a palace was excavated 
at the north end of the site and it is hoped to complete this next season. The other 
members of the expedition were Professor Thomas Whittemore, Mr. 8. R. K. Glanville, 
Mr. W. B. Emery and, later, Mrs. Griffith and Miss Moss. 


The Main Town Site. 


Work commenced on October 29th to the north of the 1921 excavation and joining on 
to the German work to the east in Square P 46. A group of nine small houses was 
uncovered all adjoining one another. These were entered from courtyards, and although 
the houses were dovetailed in so as to form one mass, the entrances were so arranged as to 
avoid passing through one house to get into another. Must of the walls are only one brick 
thick and architecturally these houses ditfered in no respect from the other small houses 
in the Main Town Site, plans of which have been published in City of Akhenaten, 1. 

Continuing further north in Square Q 45 more groups of houses were excavated, most 
of them rather larger than those just mentioned. In Q 45. 1 a variation from the usual 
type of plan was noticed, the loggia leading into the central room being on the east side. 
The loggias are almost invariably on the north or west, or both, in the larger houses. This 
house also had an excellent example of a bathroom in a well preserved condition. 

A large number of interesting objects was found in these houses. In house Q 46. 33 in 
the corner of a small room, south of the Central Hall, four bronze knives were found varying 
from 33 to 40 cm. long, all in excellent condition (Pl, X XIII, Fig. 2). They were lying on the 
floor as though left there by mistake. Three of them had grooves down the centre and one 
a carving of a lotus and bird at the end of the groove. Though many other bronze 
knives were found these were the largest. A chisel and a pair of tongs with the ends 
shaped like hands were among the other bronze objects found, also a small weight in the 
shape of a cow's head. 

In house Q 44. 4 was a coloured limestone figure of the king wearing the blue crown of 
the Nile with a uraeus and necklace and skirt of gold leaf (Pl. XXIV), The figure 
was 19 cm. high and the colour was well preserved and bright. The head was separate 
from the body and it was also broken above the ankles and unfortunately the feet and 
stand could not be found. The whole of the dump from the room and rooms adjoining 
was sifted but without success. The figure represented is that of a boy and the face 
appears to the writer to resemble that of Akhenaten but it may be TutCankhamuin. 
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To the north of these groups of houses was a prominent mound, somewhat isolated, 
which indicated one of the larger type of houses with a garden round it. As the walls 
began to appear it soon became evident that this was a house of considerable importance. 
The walls were preserved in some places over 6 ft. high from the floor, and we had hopes 
of finding some plaster decorations and inscriptions to give us the owner's name but were 
disappointed. Most of the traces of plaster on the walls were white, and only a few pieces 
of yellow and decoration from the door architraves were found. The niches had the usual 
colouring of red with a yellow vertical band down the middle, and although in one case the 
niche was preserved to a height of 150 em., no trace of inscription was visible. The larger 
houses at El-‘Amarnah do not usually produce many finds and this proved no exception, 
the whole place having the appearance of being swept clean when the owner left. We had 
the whole of the grounds cleared, and as a specimen of the plan and arrangements of a rich 
man’s house it proved to be perhaps the most complete so far excavated. It may be com- 
pared with the “ Weihnachtshaus ” excavated by the Germans in 1913 (see M.D.O.G. no. 52, 
p- 11), with the difference that the garden is on the south side instead of the north. The 
house is known as Q 44. 1 and an illustration of the plan is given (PI. XXV), 

The enclosing wall formed a rectangle of about 78 m. x 74m. and the main entrance 
was between two enormous pylons which led into the garden on the west side. One of 
these was entirely washed away by the water from the wédi formed after the city was 
deserted. The whole of the site of El-‘Amarnah is intersected by watercourses formed by 
water coming from the hills, about two miles to the east, after heavy storms. Though these 
may only occur perhaps once in fifteen years the amount of damage done is considerable 
and in many places houses have been completely washed away. The water from this wddi 
also spread into the pond, which must have overflowed and washed away part of the kiosk 
and the terrace walls of the garden. Besides the main pylon entrance there is another 
small entrance to the garden to the north of it from which a flight of five steps leads down. 
This entrance was blocked up by a wall, probably built when the owner left. In the garden 
there were doubtless trees and shrubs, but the ground has been so washed away by the 
water that we did not discover any stumps or roots, such as have been found in many other 
parts of the site. In the south-east corner were three furnaces built of mud bricks. Tt is 
possible that these were for burning rubbish and they are screened by a wall forming part 
of a circle. 

The kiosk is much destroyed as indeed is the case with every kiosk so far excavated at 
El-‘Amarnah. Every large house had in its garden one of these buildings, which have 
hitherto been called kiosks, as their shape and position suggest a sort of summer-house, 
but it would seem more probable that they were covered shrines for the adoration of the 
Aten, and the fact that they have all been so completely destroyed and nothing found in 
them strengthens this idea. 

The thin wall running along the north of the garden is only preserved just above 
the ground and may have been for enclosing a raised flower-bed. 

From the garden the house is approached by ascending a few steps, passing through a 
gate, and continuing between two walls up a ramp with a single step at intervals, On the 
right-hand side of this ramp is a long trough; at the end we pass through another gate 
into a large courtyard with a well in the middle, and a little further on we have the ae 
entrance to the house on the right. There was another entrance to the house on the east 
side where the wall has disappeared entirely for about 14m. Here may also have been 
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pylons but no traces are visible. This entrance opened on to a courtyard, from which two 
doors gave access to the house, the northern one possibly for visitors, as 1t apparently has 
a porter’s lodge, and the other for attendants. 

Before describing the interior of the house itself, it is necessary to give some explana- 
tion of the offices and outbuildings surrounding it. It will be seen from the plan that all 
walls shown black are assumed to have been roofed over and the walls shown hatched are 
considered as low walls surrounding courts and enclosures open to the sky. 

Against the north wall of the court containing the well is a manger screened by a short 
wall. Here a visitor’s animal may have been tied while he remained with his host inside 
the house. On the west side are various rooms where the grooms and cattle-attendants 
may have resided. 

An entrance on the south side of the court leads into a most interesting and clearly 
defined part of the establishment (PI. XXVI, Fig. 1). This is obviously the cattle house. 
It is 16 m. long by 3 m. 10 cm. wide, with a range of eight mangers behind a low parapet 
wall. They are not all the same size, the four at the south end being slightly larger than 
the four at the north, and there was apparently an extra manger on the inside of the 
parapet wall. The floor is paved with rough stones to prevent the animals kicking up the 
ground. The paving seems to have been laid with larger stones and more strongly made in 
front of the stalls, no doubt because this part received more wear. The paving ceases about 
a metre from the west wall, thus leaving a passage for attendants to pass behind the 
animals. A door from this passage leads into a long gallery that may have been used as 
a store for tools, etc. The food for the animals was put into the mangers from a narrow 
passage running along behind them. Access to this passage was obtained from an open 
square court to the east, which was also connected with the well courtyard by a central 
opening on the north side. 

On the east side of the above-mentioned square court was an enclosure probably open 
to the sky, as the amount of earth excavated was nut sufficient to allow for the walls 
having been of any great height. This enclosure may have been for sheep. 

On the south side the court leads into another open yard with a semi-circular wall on 
one side, forming an enclosure which may have been for isolating some special animal. 
There is also a circular trough or manger standing free from the wall. 

Outside the south wall of the house five circles are shown on the plan, each about + m. 
in diameter (Pl. XX VII, Fig. 2). These were granaries and are found in most of the 
larger houses. Their walls were not preserved for more than three bricks high though 
originally they probably stood a considerable height. In the house of Ra‘nifer (see City 
of Akhenaten, 1) Professor Peet found several of these granaries preserved to a height of 
about 1 m., but their diameter was not so great, being only 2m. 50cm. In this ease the 
walls inclined inwards giving the impression that they were domed. This can hardly have 
been so in the present case as the span is too great for walls only one brick thick. It is 
more likely that they were roofed over with palm branches. The entrance to the area 
containing the granaries is by a gate from the garden, which leads up past some low walls 
which may have enclosed flower-beds, to another gate on the right leading into the court- 
yard. There was also another private entrance from the house which led out of the porter’s 
lodge, Room No. 1 on the plan, and down a few steps. On the right of these steps Is a 
square cist sunk about 1 m. deep into the ground. It is difficult to say what this was for. 

The group of buildings and courts on the east side of the house is quite cut off from 
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that part of the grounds given up to agricultural needs and would appear to be for 
the attendants and servants employed in the house during the daytime. The three small 
circles shown on the plan in one of the rooms are ovens, and the room next to them has 
cooking arrangements, so it is probable that the cooking for the house was done here. In 
the smaller houses the cooking arrangements and oven are usually found in the house 
itself, but in none of the larger houses is this the case, so that one must assume that in 
the larger houses the kitchen was generally a separate building outside. The other rooms 
adjoining were probably offices and bedrooms for the attendants. 

The small building to the north of the pond is placed in such a position that one may 
easily imagine it to be the overseer’s or head-gardener’s cottage. There is a niche in the 
main room and a staircase leading up to the roof; outside is a manger and some paving- 
stones where his beast would have stood. The unroofed enclosure to the east of this may 
have been for garden tvols and stores. : 

The house itself is similar in general arrangement tu many of the other larger houses 
at El--Amarnah. The entrance is in the well courtyard and it is approached by a flight of 
seven low steps which raise the ground-floor level well above the garden and other buildings 
around. This is almost invariably the case with the larger houses. Room 1 is the porter’s 
lodge and this had a brazier in it. Room 2 is a vestibule leading into the West Loggia 
the ceiling of which was supported by four columns. The bases of three of these were in 
position. Rooms 3 and 5 may have been for guests. From the West Loggia a large double 
doorway led into the Central Hall which must have been lighted by clerestory windows 
from above. Opposite the entrance was a mastaba or divan on which the master of the 
house may have sat to receive his guests. This mastaba, visible in Pl. XX VI, Fig. 2, varied 
from the usual type from the fact that it had a raised block of brickwork on each side 
which suggested the pedestals for statues, possibly of the king and queen. This is the only 
case so far where these raised blocks have been found. On the floor of the room were the 
marks showing the position of two column bases. This is unusual as the central room in 
most cases has either one or four columns, but it is explained by the fact that the room is 
not square, as is usual in the larger houses, but oblong. The yetnainder of the house seems 
to be divided into separate suites of rooms, access to which is obtained in each case 
from the Central Hall. Room 9 is the North Loggia with two small rooms, perhaps bed- 
rooms, 10 and 11 leading off it. Room 12 appears to be a private sitting-room with three 
doors leading respectively into 13 the bathroom and wardrobe, 14 a small bedroom and 15 
what has usually been called the master’s bedroom. This room is always distinguished by 
the thickening of the walls at one end and by a slight raising of the floor at this end to 
form a divan. 16 is a passage which gives access to four rooms, 17, 18, 19, 20, which may 
have been bedrooms or storerooms. At the end of the passage, 16, one would expect to find 
a door for eonventer access to the kitchen outside, but the wall was preserved up to about 
a metre in height. There may, however, have been a window here to hand food in so as to 
save walking all round one house. Room 7 must have been dark and would appear to be 
stor cmc with the Conta Hal, oom 8 epi unde he a 

ious. y @ square opening 37 cm, wide, 40 cm. high and 40 cm. 

from the ground. Probably there was an opening in the exterior wall to enable grain or 

food to be poured in from outside, and then it was scooped out through the small hole 

between Rooms 7 and 8 and brought into the house. It will be noticed 

Rooms 6, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20 all have walls built up inside th ee ae 
pete eM eOa La em which do not belong to the 
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1. Mangers in House 0.44.1. 


2. House Q.44.1 from the west. 


Plate XXVII. 





1. Large house north of Et-Til, now rebuilt to 
form quarters for the Expedition. 


2. Granaries in House Q 44.1. 
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original building, also that Rooms 5, 18 and 20 have their doors blocked. The walls are 
roughly built and this may have been done when the owner left the house, and he may 
have walled up certain stores with the intention of fetching them later. On the other 
hand it may be the work of squatters who occupied the house after the city was deserted 
for the purpose of taking away the stone or any valuables that remained. The braziers in 
Rooms 1 and 3 and a square hearth with ashes in it at the top of the steps of the small 
garden entrance on the west may also be part of this occupation, but there was no 
evidence anywhere to show that this could have been of long duration. A house of this 
size in all probability had an upper storey and the staircase up to it led out of the Central 
Hall. Several small column bases were found in the debris of the rooms which had 
evidently fallen from above. Similar bases were also found in the house of Nekht (see 
City of Akhenaten, 1, 8-9). With regard to objects in this house we found very little as the 
whole place had the appearance of being swept bare when the owner left. It is seldom that 
much is found in the large houses and the smaller houses are much more productive in 
finds. This may be because the owners had large numbers of servants and cleared their 
houses out systematically when they left the town; also they were more accessible and 
tempting for looters when the town was deserted. The smaller houses on the other hand 
formed a regular maze of buildings and the walls were thin and must have fallen down 
soon after they were left and covered up anything that remained behind. The poorer 
people too not having servants would be unable to carry all their things away with them 
or to return to the city when once they had left. 

Outside the southern wall of the garden of house Q 44. 1 were the remains of a small 
house Q 44. 13, the greater part of which had been washed away by the water from the 
wddt. In the yard of this house an interesting discovery was made. This was the top half 
of a large pot of the type used to contain preserved meat. The lower edge of this was 
broken and there were no traces of any fragments of the bottom half lying about, so it 
can hardly have been in its original position when in use (unless this broken half had been 
placed in the yard as a receptacle of some sort). On this sherd were three cartouches and 
an inscription in hieratic. The cartouches were those of Seti I, Horemhab and the third 
was entirely washed out, with exception of the letter ~~ at the bottom, which might 
indicate that it was that of Akhenaten. This points to a continuous occupation at any 
rate of part of the city down to the time of Seti I So far excavation has shown no signs 
of a definite habitation of any of the houses later than Tut‘ankhamin, but there have 
been traces in some of the houses of temporary squatters and, as will be shown later, this 
was clearly the case in the North Palace. It is quite possible that during the reigns of 
Horemhab and Seti I there was a colony of quarrymen occupying a part of the town. The 
most likely place for them to chovse would be the centre of the town near the great 
palace and on the bank of the river. As all the land between the great palace and the 
river is now under cultivation we cannot excavate there, and this would explain why up to 
now so few traces of any later occupation have been observed. The systematic way in 
which almost every stone in the town has been broken up or taken away would require a 
considerable amount of time, perhaps many years. The Aegaean pottery found by Professor 
Petrie all came from the palace rubbish heaps, and the isolated fragments found by 
Professor Peet and Mr, Woolley increased in number in proportion as this central part of 
the town was approached. None were found in Maru Aten. So far no fragments have been 
found definitely on the original floor-level of a room and never enough pieces to put together 
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a whole pot. Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. Duncan Mackenzie say that these fragments are 
only those of such pots as would be brought over by the ordinary Syrian or Cretan work- 
man coming to Egypt, as part of his household goods, and they are not precious or rare 
pots such as would have been sent as presents to the king for use in his palace. 

Further excavation will we hope throw more light on this matter, but at present it 
seems feasible to suppose that this Aegaean pottery was not in use at the time of 


Akhenaten, but was introduced later by foreign quarrymen, perhaps during the reign of 
Seti L 


The North Palace. 


At the north end of the site of El--Amarnah, beyond the modern village of Et-Til and 
where the cliffs converge to the Nile, there are a large number of mounds and ruined brick 
walls, These are separated from the main town site by the distance of about a mile and 
give the impression of forming a sort of suburb of the city. Owing to protection from the 
north wind by the cliffs many of these walls stand high above the ground. 

While the excavation of the houses in the main town was going on a trial trench was 
dug in one of the largest and most promising of the mounds in this part of the site. The 
mound was in the form of a rectangle, inside which the lie of the ground showed signs of 
a considerable number of chambers and a hollow in the middle which indicated a small 
lake or a well. A general examination of it gave the impression it might be a palace, which 
afterwards proved to be correct. A trench was started at the north-east corner and walls of 
chambers with traces of coloured plaster soon began to 
large piece of decoration was exposed, showing water-lilies 
trench produced a quantity of broken stone fragments of carving and inscriptions and 
architectural mouldings. Sufticient evidence having been found to show that the site was 
of considerable importance, these trenches were temporarily filled in to prevent the plaster 
becoming damaged before the excavation of the building could be undertaken on a proper 
scale. As the excavators’ house was a good hour away from this new site the time lost in 
getting the workmen there and back each day would have been considerable and there was 
also risk of damage to the finds in carrying them back go far ev 
fore decided to build a new house on one of the ancien 
chosen was a large one, which had the gre 


appear. A little farther down a 
and papyrus and birds. Another 


ery evening. It was there- 
t ones in the neighbourhood. That 


: ater part of its walls still standing about 2 metres 
above the ground (Pl. XXVIHL, Fig. 1). It was therefore only necessary to add another 


metre and put a roof on. There were also some chambers near evidently formin part of 
the out-buildings in the garden, which were easily adaptable as huts fox the ek 
In fifteen days the rooms had been cleared of debris, the walls built up and a roof of 
palma branches put on and it was possible to start the excavation of the ce The Kuftis 
moved down to their new quarters and basket carriers and local eae one enga ed 
from Et-Til, instead of El-Hag Kandil, this village being so much nearer The anionic vail 
of the palace which is 1] m. 8 em. thick forms nearly a square, the Aetanl dimenaions eine 


144 m. x 115m. The plan published (PI. XXVIII) shows rather more than half of this 
which is all that was excavated last season. : 


The main entrance was from the river side on the 


west. Thi i 
about 48 m. square. To the right and left of this are ahi plored 


pylon entrances leading into open 
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1. Concrete foundations in north section of outer court, 


North Palace. 
2. Remains of trees. North Palace. 
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courts. The one on the right has not yet been excavated, but the one on the left has a 
series of nine chambers on the east and west sides, with a staircase leading up to the roof 
in either case, A very few traces of coloured plaster were enough to show that these rooms 
were all painted, but the face of the walls was in such bad condition that it was impossible 
to make out any definite scheme of decoration. All the doors originally had stone door- 
posts with inscriptions on them, but only part of one was left (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 3), in 
the second chamber from the north, on the west side. It was inscribed with the name 
of the king’s daughter Merytaten. A path with a low wall ran round in front of these 
rooms and in the middle of the court were the concrete foundations of three curious little 
buildings (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 1), which were evidently built of stone as the marks of the stone 
are still left on the concrete. Every vestige of these buildings has now gone and nothing 
was found in the sand covering them to give any indication as to what they were, but 
their shape which is imprinted on the concrete suggests a small temple or kiosk in the 
centre, with an altar on either side, each of them having a flight of steps leading up toa 
raised floor. It is possible that this was the private chapel of the palace for the worship of 
the Aten. In between the central and the two small side buildings were four raised blocks 
of stone on each side; it is difficult to say what these were for unless they were the 
foundation blocks of small altars for placing offerings on. 

Just outside the pylon entrance to this court was found a small ostracon or sculptor’s 
trial piece 23 cm. square, in limestone (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 1). On it was drawn in black a 
picture of a princess seated in front of a table of food, eating a duck. The drawing was 
exceedingly fine and evidently from the hand of a skilled artist. The figure was intended 
to be carved in flat relief, but this had only been commenced, the line of the back and the 
foot being the only parts chiselled. 

On the east side of the large square court mentioned above were three imposing 
entrances leading into the inner grounds of the palace. These were all of stone, built on 
concrete foundations, which are all that remain in situ though a few carved fragments were 
found on the ground, left by accident by the destroyers. The central entrance, to judge by 
the width of the concrete foundations, must have been very imposing. 

Beyond these entrances is a large rectangular space which contained a pond with a path 
running all round it, with trees or shrubs planted at intervals. The pond would appear to 
have been of considerable depth, as the present level of the ground in the centre of the 
hollow formed by it was about 2 m. below the ordinary ground level, and on digging down 
another 2 m. water was reached. It was therefore impossible to excavate this pond to the 
bottom in the hope of finding things that may have fallen into it, or have been thrown in 
at the time of the destruction of the palace. All the edges were worn away, and though a 
careful search all round was made for signs of steps no traces were found. 

The trees or shrubs on the left-hand side all have a course of mud bricks built round 
them, roughly in the form of a circle (Pl. XXIX, Fig. 2), and this system is employed in 
Egypt at the present day. In several were found traces of roots and in one a broken pot 
with traces of powdered wood inside. 

To the left (north) of the pond there are three areas separated from each other with 
a central door leading into each. These were no doubt for the various kinds of cattle which 
the king was accustomed to keep. The first portion to be entered was obviously covered, 
the four piers, 1 m. square, down the centre supporting the roof. Some parts of the walls 
showed traces of coloured plaster decoration, and it would appear that these were probably 
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the attendants’ quarters. Beyond was an open courtyard in three sections, the easternmost of 
the three being partially covered. In the centre court a long trough is preserved against 
the east wall. It is possible that these courts were for the use of the animals during the 
daytime. They lead on their north side into another covered portion with eight piers 
supporting the roof; here the animals went for the night. The western and central of 
these areas may have been for sheep and goats, though nothing was found to indicate this 
for certain; the eastern area on the other hand had a range of stone mangers all round the 
walls with the figures of oxen, ibex and antelopes carved on them. Most of these had been 
removed and only the marks on the wall and ground were left showing where they had 
been. There were however 14 left, most of them damaged or broken, only one being 
complete. Between each was a stone ring to which the animals were tied (Pl. XXX, Fig. 1). 
Fragments of these mangers were also found in other parts of the site where they had 
been dropped when they were being carried away, and it is possible that next year more 
may be found. Eight of the mangers had the lower half of an ox carved on them (PI. XXX, 
Fig. 1), and in no case was the upper part found. Two of these showed signs of red colour 
on them and it is probable that they were all originally covered. The complete manger had 
two ibex carved on it (Pl. XXX, Fig. 2). In one case an attendant is shown behind an ibex. 
Perhaps the most beautiful is that which represents twu antelopes feeding (Pl. XXX, Fig. 3). 


The carving in all cases shows a free and spirited handling of the subject, and they are the 
only mangers of the kind so far found in Egypt. 


The residential part of the palace occupies the whole of the eastern end contained by 
the outside enclosing wall, and the main entrance is central with the pond, on an axial line 
with the two outer entrances running right through the centre of the building. In front 
of the entrance there was evidently an elaborate stone portico of which only the concrete 
foundation remains. The width of the opening implies a double doorway and inside is a 
large hypostyle hall with 26 columns. Of these only two of the original bases remain, but 
the positions of the others are easily discernible by the imprints left by the stone on the 
mud-brick floor. The two side rows have five columns and the others four, which is 
an unusual arrangement. The most probable explanation is that the side rows had 
smaller columns and that they supported a clerestory wall with windows, which lighted 
the hall on the same principle as in the great hall of the temple at Karnak. The walls of 
this hall were not well preserved, but all round the bottom was a painted skirting about 
18 ins, high, divided into squares with papyrus and lotus plants painted in them, Above 
this dado were the bare feet of men and women and sometimes the commencement of a 
skirt indicating processional scenes, but this was all that was left so that it was impossible 
to say what these pictures represented. 

In this hypostyle hall were six doors arranged symmetrically, one opposite the main 
entrance and two on each of the side walls facing each other. The door in the centre and 
the two on the right lead into rooms, not yet excavated, but from which much may be 
expected next season. The west door in the left wall leads into a corridor which connects 
with a suite of four rooms, one of which had the remains of a bath in it, All these were 
decorated with a bright blue dado about 1 m. high and above that a black and white 
band. Above this nothing was preserved. To whom these rooms were assigned it is diffi- 


cult to venture a guess until the rest of the palace has been excavated, The east door on 
the left-hand wall led into a kind of vestibule with a row of five columns. In this vestibule 
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extending over the width of three of the columns was a rectangular basin paved with con- 
crete and surrounded by a curbstone. This was apparently an ablution basin and would 
correspond to those found in the central rooms of the large houses. A door at the north 
end of this vestibule leads into a beautiful little court with an arcade of columns round 
three sides and a series of cubicles behind it (PI. NXXXI, Figs. 1 and 2). In the centre was a 
sunk garden with a low parapet wall round it and steps leading down to the beds which are 
divided up into squares. This garden was watered by a channel which connected it with 
the central pond of the palace and is brought along under the floor of one of the rooms. 
The course of it is shown on the plan. The channel runs all round the edge of the 
flower-beds. 

It would seem most probable that this part of the palace was the women’s quarter as, 
except for one central doorway, it is separated from the rest of the residential part of the 
palace buildings. In the great palace in the centre of the town Sir Flinders Petrie dis- 
covered a court somewhat similar, which he assigned to the harem, and in building No. IV 
of Maru Aten there is a similar court on a much smaller scale which Mr. C. L. Woolley 
also considered to be the hartm (see Petrie, Tell el-Amarna, and City of Akhenaten, 1). 

Every doorway originally had stone doorposts, but all of these have been removed, 
which is unfortunate as they may have been inscribed with the owner's names. The rooms 
at the north end seem to have been more important than the others as in thiee cases they 
are double and have one rvom leading into a second. All the rooms on the east side had 
windows in them (Pl. XX XI, Fig. 2), whereas those on the west had not. This may have been 
so that they should get the benefit of the western sun in the afternoon during the winter. 

The walls of many of these rooms were preserved to a height of 2 m.; traces of 
plaster were found in all of them, and it will be possible to make a restoration of the com- 
plete scheme of decoration. Masses of fallen plaster were found in the debris of the rooms 
and on the ground. Special workmen were chosen for collecting these fragments which 
require very careful handling and they were then all taken into the house on boards to be 
sorted out. 

The general scheme of decoration tor most of these rooms was the same. It consisted 
of a black dado 70 cm. high, then five bands of alternate blue and red, each divided by a 
thin band of white, and above these a band of check pattern. These bands covered a 
width of about 40 cm. making a total height from the ground of 110 cm. or 3 ft. 6 in. 
Above these bands came pictures of birds, fishes, geese, storks and men, all on a yellow 
background, but naturally only preserved in fragments (PL XXXII, Fig. 2). The red and 
blue bands returned at the corners and ran vertically up the walls and then returned again 
along the top, thus making each side of the wall into a framed panel with a picture in it. 
Above this was a broad band of black and then the ceiling, which was entirely decorated 
with bunches of grapes and vine leaves (Pl. XXXII, Fig. 1) as though to imitate an arbour 
out of doors. Quantities of this grape-vine pattern were found on the floors, and one piece 
was found large enough to give the arrangement of the whole pattern including the border. 

The outside walls under the colonnade were decorated similarly to the inside of the 
rooms and the ceiling also had a grape-vine pattern. 

Unfortunately none of this plaster can be brought home as it breaks and crumbles at 
the slightest touch. The whole of the surface is covered with small holes. This is owlng 
to the fact that the mud plaster was made with straw and the white ant has penetrated 
through the paint to get at the straw behind. 
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All the colouring is very brilliant and the drawing of the birds and figures is vigorous 
and realistic, though the execution is rough and has the appearance of being hurriedly 
done. The picture of a goose (see Pl. XXXII, Fig. 2) is a most life-like representation. 

The colonnade consisted of 27 columns, of which only the bases of 11 remain, though 
the imprints of the others are traceable. There are also the bases of two pilasters at the 
north end of the two side rows of columns. Any number of fragments of the columns and 
capitals and cornice were found broken up in the centre of the court and from these it was 
possible to make a complete restoration, including some of the inscription along the 
cornice. 

At the south end of the court there is a baleony, which is reached by a flight of seven 
steps from a corridor in the king’s apartments. This would appear to have been for the 
private use of the king when he wanted to watch the women in the garden, and the view 
must have been extremely charming with the flowers in the centre and the painted 
columns with their papyrus capitals throwing deep shadows on the ground and the coloured 
walls behind. 

An interesting point in the construction of the walls of the palace was the finding of 
a bonding course of wood running right through the wall at a height of about 1m. from 
the ground. No doubt there was another course about a metre higher up and this is what 
has caused the downfall of the walls. These courses of woodwork were of the same thickness 
as a brick and were put in to strengthen the wall and bring it to an exact level ata 
certain point before continuing to build higher. The same method is employed in good 
work in Egypt at the present day. Unfortunately the white ant has eaten through the 
woodwork and made it rotten, and the weight of the brickwork has pressed down and 
brought the walls down from above, and thus instead of strengthening the walls it has been 
the cause of their destruction. 

Another point to be mentioned is the later occupation of the palace. In all the rooms 
of the women’s quarter we found potsherds on a level of about 10 cm. above the original floor. 
We also found ashes showing that fires had been lit in these rooms, and these were above the 
original floor. Nothing of any value was discovered on this level or any datable object, nor did 
the pottery vary from the usual types, and the probability is that there was a temporary 
occupation by the people engaged in quarrying the palace for stone shortly after the city 
was deserted. The systematic way in which nearly all the stone has been taken away from 
Tell el-Amarnah shows that there must have been some occupation by quarrymen which 
would have lasted for several years. We hope that the excavations of the coming season 
will throw more light on this matter. 

The palace appears to have been built during the latter part of Akhenaten’s reign as 
the cartouches of the Aten which were found are of the later form which came into use 
about nine years after his accession to the throne. It is not so large as the palace in the 
centre of the town, remains of which were discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1891-2, 


and it may have been built for winter resort as it is in the warmest part of the site and 
sheltered from the north wind by the cliffs. 
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In this third season of the Society’s Exploration of Tell el-‘Amarnah it had been in- 
tended that Mr. Newton and I should carry on the excavations jointly until the work of the 
British Museum at Ur called Mr. Newton away, after which J was to continue in sole 
charge. But fate ruled otherwise: seven weeks illness in Cairo prevented me from reaching 
Tell el--Amarnah till December 2]st. I had then to acquaint myself with the huge site 
and its present condition, my only previous visit having been a day spent there with 
Sir Flinders Petrie in 1887 when we occupied ourselves chiefly with the tombs and stelae. 
On December 27th Mr. Newton divided his spoils with the Museum authorities and the 
next day I began my work. The excavation of the northern palace discovered by Mr. Newton 
was reserved tu be completed in the following season, and our workmen came southward to 
sites in the inain city nearer our dwelling. Mrs. Griffith was with me, and Mr. Newton, 
having finished his packing with Professor Whittemore, started for Mesopotamia on 
January 2nd, leaving his assistants Mr. Glanville and Mr. Emery with us; Miss Moss 
arrived on January 8th and our party was complete. We lived in a very comfortable house 
at the south end of the ancient town, built by our German predecessors in 1908 and taken 
over by the Government in 1914. The floors and portions of the outer and inner walls date 
from the time of Akhenaten. In January and February, when the winds blew cold from 
the desert, we warmed again the ancient reception room for our meals and work with char- 
coal and resin from the ruins, and on occasion crouched round the pottery firepan of three 
thousand years ago sitting on low stone stools of the “period.” On the west side was an 
open verandah corresponding to the ancient loggia-balcony: tv it came our workmen daily 
with their finds to be rewarded with bakishish (on account), even as of old faithful servants 
of Pharaoh came to the balcony of his palace to be decorated with heavy gold about their 
necks; and once a fortnight all the diggers assembled there to receive payment in solid 
cash. Each morning and evening too Mrs. Griffith and Miss Moss looked apprehensively to 
the verandah to see what accidents, frightful diseases, or trifling ills had sent victims to be 
treated gratis by European wizards. Unfortunately these wizards were sceptical of their 
own healing powers and not a few of the would-be patients had to be sent away as fit 
subjects only for the professional physician; but boracic ointment and castor oil with good 
advice worked wonders, not less by their moral than by their physical effects. Our relations 
with the natives were, as usual, of the best, though we could not altogether forget that at 
the railway station of Dér Mawas, just across the river, had been the culmination of a 
dastardly outrage on unarmed British officers only five years before. 

The people in the villages of E]-‘Amarnah have always had a bad reputation since the 
district was first explored by Europeans. Jomard, the geographer attached to Napoleon’s 
expedition, found them singularly unfriendly and could get no answers to the questions he 
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put to them. It may be no more than an independence of spirit and certain uncouthness 
due to Arab—as it were Ishmaelite—origin. Their inter-village feuds also are perhaps a 
trifle more violent than elsewhere: it was the appointinent of a guard from Et-Til that 
caused the lamentable destruction of the magnificent palace pavements in 1912. A party 
from the rival village of El-Hag Kandil, after breaking through the substantial shelter 
built over them by their discoverer Flinders Petrie in 1891 out of money provided by an 
English suciety, hacked these pavements to pieces in a single night in order to spite the 
guard! Since then there has been little to attract sightseers to the place. Cook’s steamers 
no longer stop and, one blessing! the burning question of zisitors did not arise with us. 
None the less three dahabiyahs halted there and the travellers, Europeans and intelligent 
natives, were very welcome, Two relatives stayed with us a week and helped to string 
beads, and we also had the pleasure of entertaining two members of Sir Flinders Petrie’s 
expedition from Kau, Mr. Greenlees and Mr. Starkey, for a single night. 

Before entering upon the antiquities T may mention a subject that interested us con- 
siderably, namely the position taken by women in this region, which seemed to us to be 
exceptional. In Upper Egypt, and especially about Kutt whence our skilled workmen were 
brought, woman is closely veiled and kept strictly at home. In the Delta, in the ‘eighties 
we were accustomed to employ women and children amongst the workmen. But women 
there did not sell in the markets; the nearest approach to that was the selling of bread as 
a last resort for divorced wives. Bread was to be given, not sold; and though buying and 
sellmg of bread was to some extent necessary in well organized communities, a certain 
disgrace was attached to that occupation. With the progress of the country this view of 
bread-selling now seems to be changed. At the market at Dér Mawas however the men 
selling were very frequently accompanied by their wives, who took at least an equal share in 
the business with them. This and the part which highly respectable women tovk in marriage- 
festivities had been a great shock to our well-brought-up men from Kuft, but the experience 
of several seasons had accustomed them to the phenomena. On the occasion of a wedding 
at El-Hag Kandil we were all bidden to one of the many evening performances. It took 
place in a small open space in front of the bridegroom's house, shut in by other houses. It 
consisted chiefly of one man singing phrases, to which a choir of men, standing ranged along 
a wall, chanted responses, the while clapping their right hands on the left to mark the time 


in the most violent manner, necessitating a downward contortion of the body to the left 
after raising the right hand to its full extent!. The women were in the background and 
hardly seen, but occasionally made their presence known by a combined zughd rit cry. The 
most surprising thing however was when the aunt of the bridegroom carrying a sword and 
the bridegroom’s sister carrying a staff appeared between the onlookers and the choir and 
went through an elaborate and slow step-dance to the music, passing and repassing each 
other up and down the line with regulated wavings of the sword and staff. These a held 
horizontally in the right hand above the head, generally pointing forward. Such things 


may be done elsewhere by professional ‘alimahs and ghuwdzis but hardly by the people of 
the house. 


This freedom of the women may 
hand to the strong Coptic element 
higher station accorded to them by t 


again be due to their Arab extraction, or on the other 
in the locality. Whether it should be regarded as a 


he men or one lower than that of the typical Moham- 


1 The beginning of this action is perhaps shown by the crowned figures of fragment 5 ou Pl. XXIX in 
Liverpool dvnals, ix, from the Sanam Temple of Tirhagah at N apata, ° 
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medan woman is a nice question, depending for its answer a good deal on the standpoint of 
the witness. According to Herodotus the men of his day in Egypt used to sit at home and 
weave while the women bunght and sold in the markets. and one is tempted to ask whether 
the women of the El-Amarnah region may not really have preserved a little more than 
elsewhere the independence of the Ancient Egyptian woman. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Blackman by her enquiries will be able to throw light on this and many other questions 
regarding local manners and customs throughout Egypt. 

One of the greatest difficulties that an excavatur meets with is the question where to 
dispose of his rubbish without interfering with future work. The ruined city of Akhetaten 
hes ina level plain of desert sand and sinall stones, and after their scattered experimental 
digs in January 1907 the German expedition solved the above difticulty by confining their 
work to the extreme eastern edge of the city, and the broad almost bare watercourse from 
the great desert wiéd/ which cuts it at right angles. They began where a wide road running 
north and south between houses ended southward in the desert, clearing the narrow belt 
of houses eastward of it and those which fronted upon it on the west, and dumping their 
rubbish on the desert and the road. This road they uamed High Priest Street after the 
High Priest Wah whose important dwelling was found at an early stage in the excavation. 
The house which the Germans built for the expedition lies a little to the west of their 
excavation at the south end of the road. A plan of the ancient house which they thus restured 
is to be found in their preliminary report of 1907, p. 26. 

The Germans in four seasons, trom 1910 to 1914, followed the High Priest Street to the 
above-mentioned watercourse, turning down the watercourse and clearing both sides of it to 
the edge of the cultivation, and then commenced to dig again along the High Priest Street 
on the other side of the wdédi. In all they uncovered about 14 kilometres of the road 
together with the few buildings outlying on the desert to the east. Mr. Peet’s and 
Mr. Woolley’s expeditions widened parts of this clearing westward and excavated isolated 
houses elsewhere, We have carried the clearing onward for about two hundred metres and 
again have widened the belt in some places. Until the clearing has been largely extended 
the street system of Akhetaten cannot be defined. 

It must at first sight strike any visitor as curious that the smooth mounds which mark 
the sites of unexcavated houses in the city of King Akhenaten are covered, not with blown 
sand, but with small stones and grit which could net have been carried by the wind. The 
explanation is seen on examining the ancient. bricks, which of course are unburnt. At 
El-‘Ainarnah they are seldom composed of Nile mud as commonly elsewhere. The lime- 
stone pebbles and limy sand of which the desert is here composed bind together strongly 
with water. These are the materials which are used in brick-making for the cemeteries on 
the desert at the present day ; it was the same in ancient times for the town on the desert, 
and consequently the house-mounds are covered with pebbles simply from the decomposition 
of the bricks. Wherever the explorer turns in and around the city he finds large pits of 
various shapes ; generally a pit has a house-mound close by and often a second heap of 
Spare material thrown out from the pit. The reason is this:—When a house or an enclosure 
wall had to be built, the first operation was to obtain material for brick-making: a pit was 
sunk and this might be carried down far enough to produce a supply of the necessary water 
with the help of a shadif and steps. If more material were dug out than was needed for 
the bricks, it was left in a heap at the side: or if the owner were ambitious he made a 
raised platform of this rubble for his house to stand on, introducing a gentle slope or easy 
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stairway up to the front door. In some cases the house originally stood on the general level, 
and only after some years of occupation the floors were raised on rubble to increase its 
dignity and command more view. The pit might remain as a permanent well and sunk 
garden after the house was finished. 

For convenience of dumping then, our first attack was on two contiguous mounds out- 
lying on the eastern edge considerably beyond the end of the German work. They proved 
to be two houses in large enclosures with remains of gardens, ete. The easternmost belonged 
to a “Steward of Akhetaten” whose title was preserved in colour on the sides of a red 
niche, though his name unfortunately had disappeared entirely. It was a stately mansion 
raised on a platform; considerable portions of decorated plaster were obtained from one of 
the rooms and a bronze weight in the shape of a goat from a rubbish pit in the enclosure. 

The other house was on a still larger scale, Pl. XXXITT, equal in dimensions to any 
private house yet found at Akhetaten. A scrap of the door-jamb gave us the name of the 
owner Pnehesi, and its position suggested that he was “Pnehesi, Chief Servant of the Aten 
in the Horizon of Aten,” the owner of the fine tomb in the northern group which opens 
directly towards the house; unfortunately we could find no positive evidence for the 
identification. In his grounds stood a shrine of considerable dimensions approached by a 
separate entrance with a pylon, and in its ruins were found a battered head of Akhenaten, 
Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 1, and fragmentary arms and legs and feet of at least three statues, all in 
limestone. In the house itself were the remains of a delicately sculptured and painted 
stela showing Amenophis III and Taia receiving offerings under the protection of the 
Aten; outside against a wall lay a small painted stela wrapped in cloth. 

After this we doubled the numbers of our workmen for an “intensive” dig, and pro- 
ceeded to join up this last excavation with the German work along the eastern side of the 
High Priest Street. Here we were chietly among small houses crowded together but 
interrupted by large enclosures. Against the walls here as well as in the Pnehesi houses 
we found several burials of children and adults, sometimes at the side of the enclosure 
walls, at others partly under them. They were poor burials, the bodies wrapped in mats or 
placed in wooden coffins, now all decayed, and sometimes with a plain pot or two; but on 
the mummy of an aged man we were fortunate in finding a bronze finger ring (wrapped in 
cloth and tied to the right humerus), engraved with the prenomen of TutCankhamin, proving 
that he was buried at or after the end of the flourishing period of the city. We concluded 
that some of these burials were of survivors of the inhabitants who lingered on when the 
place had been partly deserted. 

After this we crossed over to the other side of the High Priest Street and excavated the 
houses for some distance westward. Here, in the thick of the town, we found no burials. 

Next we removed our workmen to the north side of our own house, investigating the 
large enclosure behind it and pushing northward to a very exceptional building which had 
been explored by Petrie and Carter many years ago; their plan and description of it still 
hold good except in one important particular, that they failed to recognize the entrance. 
The building was circular and the entrance was on the west side. The latter was marked 
outside by a large water-pot sunk at the right side of the doorway, and within by a small 
chamber at each side. The floor was roughly level, and there was an inner concentric wall 
surrounding a space in which two brick-lined chambers were sunk on the east, perhaps after 
the first construction. The floor of the outer and inner circle were at about the same 
height and very roughly levelled, having perhaps been irregularly cut away. This building 
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1. Head of Akhenaten from the house of Pnehesi. 
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was completely explored: the outer wall had evidently suffered much from exposure since 
Mr. Howard Carter dug it out. Another circular building of the same dimensions was found 
by us close to the last on the south side. It was at a considerably lower level, the entrance 
with stairway right and left leading down to the interior floor, We cut three trenches, 
roughly diametrical, across it, but did not clear it, finding the gebel floor irregular, deepening 
to the centre, but no concentric wall. The only scrap of internal building beside the stair- 
ways was a wall one brick high north of the stairways. 

We were now in a position to determine the southern course of Street A, which turned 
gradually westwards past the oblique end of the enclosure by our house and then between 
house-mounds to the Mohammedan cemetery. 

The south end of the same enclosure is carried along the top of a bank ; just west of our 
house we cleared down the bank and found house-remains and between them and our house, 
under the protection of the bank, a remarkably well preserved garden (Pl. XXXIV, Fig. 2) 
divided into tiny plots with irrigation channels and holes for trees watered by a separate 
channel. Both channels had to be filled from a shaddif well in the enclosure. Behind the 
row of trees was a raised platform on which a shrine appears to have stvod, and lying in 
rubbish in a small chamber at the nearest point of the houses to the shrine were two 
sandstone statues in fragments. Unfortunately both were headless (Pl. XXXV), but they 
were of good workmanship and preserved much of their colouring; the inscriptions show 
that they represented respectively Akhenaten and Nefertéit, and it is practically certain 
that this pair of statues belonged to the shrine and were carried away from it and cast into 
the chamber in a counter-revolution. They belong to the later period of the reign, as is 
shown by the form of the Aten names upon them, and before the final catastrophe they had 
already suffered mutilation. The queen’s statue has a new head inserted in a separate 
piece of stone, and this head has been broken off at the neck at some time and very roughly 
mended with a great patch of overlapping plaster in order to join on the same or another 
head. In another house near by we had an interesting find: I removed, with my own 
hands, a bronze axehead from the floor to find beneath it two solid masses of iron rust 
which might perhaps have been similar axecheads of iron. This at any rate adds to the rare 
evidences of the use of iron in Egypt of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Finally we endeavoured to carry the excavation from the circular structure northward 
on the east side of Street A to the cross street C, but time failed to complete this task. 
In all we excavated nearly a hundred and fifty buildings. Wherever we dug the enthusiasm 
of Akhenaten’s people for the beautiful glass and fayence produced at this time was obvious, 
and their manufacture was done on the spot. In almost every house throughout the work 
we found moulds for glazed ornaments, and fragments of glass rods for the manufacture of 
variegated vessels. 

A will-of-the-wisp, the dream of a rich unplundered cemetery of the middle classes at 
El-‘Amarnah, full of choice vases and amulets, beckons to each successive explorer. Our 
excellent head-réyis Sulman, who had so successfully tracked the Sanam cemetery at 
Napata, was allowed a fling at it for two days at the beginning of the year with a chosen 
band of assistants, but nothing came of the attempt except finding a few bones in holes in 
the high desert and scoring the sand stretches east of the town by many new trenches. 
There are square miles of sand wastes levelled by wind and rain where a cemetery might 
lie without indications on the surface; on the other hand it is quite possible that no such 
cemetery ever existed. The less important people of Akhenaten may have been buried with 
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earlier and later generations in the enormous cemetery of Ttinah on the edge of the western 
desert. We must remember too that probabilities, almost certainties, are (1) that the city 
was not even planned till the fourth year of Akhenaten’s reign, (2) that Akhenaten died in 
the seventeenth year, (3) that Smenkhkeré‘, his son-in-law, had but a year or two of reign, 
(+) that TutCankhamin reigned only six years, most of which were spent at Thebes. Even 
if the court and its following of priests, soldiers and workmen, lived in tents or otherwise in 
the “Horizon of Aten” and sought burial there from the very start, the city can have 
flourished only about fifteen years. Supposing that there was an average of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, the number of those who died during that time, great and small, might have been 
6000. These might have filled a very large cemetery, but to judge by other cases in 
Egypt only a very small proportion were buried at all in such a way as to leave bones or 
other deposits to bear witness to their existence. What happened to the rest can only be 
conjectured ; but until a second-class cemetery of the “Horizon of Aten” can be found 
I would suggest that only one in a hundred bodies need be accounted for, so that the finding 
of sixty plundered or unplundered graves or skeletons might represent the above 6000. If 
this is correct, we need look no further than the rock tombs and the bones scattered in 
and about them for the cemetery of the “ Horizon of Aten.” Not that explorers must relax 
their watchfulness for burials. 

The amount of excavation that remains to be done at El-‘Amarnah is enormous, and 
there seems no reason why it should not be carried through in course of time. The interest 
of the work is very great and the antiquities found, in spite of the pitiless iconoclasm of the 
Restoration, which spared nothing great or small, seem to justify the expenditure, The 
Cairo Museum has treated us generously in the division of the finds, so that various museums 
will profit by this season’s work. 

It is by no means easy to obtain from the publications an idea of huw far the explora- 
tion of the main site has proceeded ; the plan of the German excavations in No. 55 of the 
Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft (reproduced in the Smithsonian Report for 
1915), and the plans in the City of Akhenaten, Part 1, are too scrappy to be readily placed 
in their right relation to other things, and the general survey of Tinime is on too small 
a scale for the progress of the excavation to be followed upon it. The very rough plan, 
Pl. XXXVI, made up from various sources will serve to make the position clearer, until 
an accurate piecing of the materials is accomplished by an expert. 

The town, about three kilometres long by three quarters of a kilometre broad (2 miles 
by half a mile) terminated northward with the Palace and Great Temple Enclosure exca- 
vated by Petrie and Carter in 1891. Beyond them northward there appears to be little 
more ancient than Coptic burials until the North Palace of Mr. Newton is reached. Just 
south of the Great Temple and opposite the Palace are several important buildings, 
including another temple and the Record House (marked Archives) in which was made 
the famous find of cuneifurm tablets in 1887. This northern end is practically untouched 
by the German expedition and entirely so by the Society. 

The principal roads through the city ran north and south, parallel with the river, and 
Were very spacious. Of these three have been recognized. The Main Road near the border 
of the cultivation is an immemorial highway, in use long before Akhenaten built his city, 
and at the present day followed by travellers who go north and south along the desert 
edge. Along its west side towards the river lay the palace, and on its east side the Great 
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the Palace are still traceable. Next to the Main Road eastward is Street A which starts 
from the south wall of the Great Temple enclosure and runs southward with a bend 
following the eastward bow of the town. Lastly the High Priest Street cuts off the eastern 
segment, extending only from near the Expedition house northward to the house of 
Pnehesi. Of cross streets east to west, several are clearly visible between the great parallel 
enclosures at the north end: but for the rest of the city few have as yet been detected, and 
probably they were very seldom more than narrow and irregular footways. Street C, partly 
excavated in 1921-2, is the best example yet found. When a greater breadth of the town 
has been thoroughly investigated it will be possible to say more about these cross streets. 

The excavated portion of the city lies along the eastern edge, where there had been 
little disturbance in recent times, and down the wddé or torrent-bed. Much of the 
remainder nearer the river, has been more or less destroyed of late by sebiikh-digging and 
native plundering : but everywhere there remains much to be learnt from proper excavation. 
Apart from Sir Flinders Petrie’s long season of prodigious activity at Tell el--Amarnah, the 
Deutsche Orient-Cesellschaft has spent four seasons there and our Society three seasons. 
Ten more annual expeditions may be necessary before the whole area of the Horizon of 
Aten with its suburbs is exhausted. 

While we were at El-‘Amarnah, a native dealer from Rodah brought some antiquities 
for sale and I secured from him the four slabs here illustrated, PI. XXXVI. They were said 
to have been found on the other side of the river. The slab of Ptolemy Soter (B.c, 310-283), 
Fig. 3, is remarkable for the Hathor heads on the sign of gold (fm! alternating with 
the royal cartouches. “Hathor of Gold’ was mistress of Cusae, twenty-five miles south of 
El-‘Amarnah, whose great men of the Old and Middle Kingdoms were buried in the tombs 
of Mér, surveyed for the Society by Dr. Blackman. It must be from Cusae that the slab 
came. It measures abvut 95 x 28cm. 

The other three are Coptic. Fig. 4 must have formed part of a frieze ina church, The 
design of flowers and masks (of a satyr on the left) in garlands is to a certain extent 
paralleled in the sculptured decoration of a church at Bawit,a few miles south of us on the 
west side, The sculpture is deep bub obscured by thick whitewash. The height of the slab 
is about 13 inches. Fig. 2 is of the same height as the last and shows a variation of the 
design with a medallion of a human mask in a flower which is probably unique. Fig. 1, the 
ded niche, measures 62 x 37 cm.; it represents two peacocks with 
d above them Christian symbols, an eagle wearing a jewel on its 
Id, and on the left side a fish of wondrous execution. These 
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slabs will find a resting-place alongside Sir Charles Nicholson’s collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities in the University Museum at Sydney, N.S.W. 


1 Guassinat, Fouilles & Buouit, Pls. XXII, XXXII. 
2 Cf CLépat, Le inonustére et la nécropule de Baouit, 1, Pl. CVITL 3 Op. cit, u, Pl. UX. 
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By Proressor F. Lu. GRIFFITH, M.A., F.B.A. 


THE excavation of the tomb of Tut€ankhamiin which in 1923 sent morning “thrills” throughout the 
world this year has appeared to be on the verge of a tragic ending, like the promise of a mighty harvest 
ruined by a cataclysmic thunderstorm. Let us hope that before this report is printed, the clouds which 
have gathered will disperse and the whole of the rich crop will be saved intact by the skill of the harvesters. 

In other directions there have been great if less spectacular achievements. Who could have hoped that 
in a short twelve months the archaeology of Egypt and Syria would be broadly and precisely linked by a 
series of royal tombs at Byblos, and that the history of Phoenician writing would by the same means be 
carried back four centuries, past the point where the Greek branch parted from the main stem? Who 
would have predicted thirty years ago that one source of the Biblical Proverbs would be definitely traced 
to an Egyptian sage, or have dreamed that in a world history produced by the University of Cambridge, 
for one volume which represents the period 1500-1000 B.c., the Hittites would share the title-réle with 
Egypt? : 

In the Cairo Scientific Journal, 1924, there are two interesting articles concerning the practice of 
archaeology according to modern standards, showing its aims and its difficulties ; one is by ENGELBACH, 
Stray Notes on Egyptian Archaeology in the Field, x11, 134-40, the other by Lucas, The Use of Chemistry 
in Archaeology, Xi1, 144-5. 

Out of much practical knowledge Mrs. Qu1BELL has written an excellent and well-illustrated book on 
Egyptian History and Art, with reference to Museum collections, that may be strongly recommended to 
travellers and other amateurs. Dr. Buackman’s Luvor and its Temples, illustrated by Major FLETCHER, 
is reviewed by Peet in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc. 1924, 327-8. Visitors to Thebes can obtain 
two admirable maps on a scale of about six inches to a mile (1-10,000), linen-backed, issued by the Survey 
Department of the Egyptian Government, entitled respectively Luxor and Karnak, and El Qurna. 

Notes on the law of antiquities are printed in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 15. 

In the second half of Hasmerton’s Wonders of the Pust the Egyptological articles are The Story of 
Agriculture by MackENziK (781-9); The Greut Pyramid by Miss Murray (933-6); The Tomb of Osiris 
at Abydos by Gauper (987-91); Tell el-Amarna by Hayter (1145-61); The Rosetta Stone by Hau 
(1227-8). The illustrations throughout are very noteworthy and the text is written with expert 
knowledge. 

Fauis, Im Zauber der Wiste, describing the travels and excavations of Kaufmann’s expedition to the 
Monastery of St. Menas, etc., is reviewed by Pieper in 0.L.Z., xxvu, 454-5, : 

Miss BLACKMAN writes on Moslim Saints in Modern Egypt in Discovery, 1v, 283-7, and Some Modern 
Egyptian Saints—II, Coptic Saints finding modern parallels to the ancient ka-servant, etc., op. cit, V, 
67-71. KaHLE gives an interesting account of Egyptian mourning for the dead at the present day with 
Arabic text of the songs Die Totenklage im heutigen Agypten, from H. GUNKEL’s Festschrift. 

The usual reviews of Egyptological books and periodicals continue in Ancient Egypt (for which an Index 
to the four volumes 1920-1923 is provided), by Mercer in the Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, 
and by Dawson in the Astatic Review under the heading Tutankhamen: Egypt and Asia. GBuuTHNER of 
oe Pasig very elaborate classified sale-catalogue of books on Egypt in two parts Aigupios, la 

The study of a MS. of Horapollo in the fifteenth century a.p. led to a large literature of fanciful inter- 
pretation and invention of hieroglyphs which continued down to the da 
A work on this subject, VoLKmMann, Bilderschriften der Renaissance. 
thren Beziehungen und Fortwirkungen, is reviewed by W 
67-71. 


ys of Young and Champollion. 
Meroglyphik und Emblematik in 
TEDEMANN at considerable length in 0.Z.Z., XXVI, 
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For those who like the mysteries of “Pyramid Theory,” Davipsoy and ALDERSMITH, The Greut 
Pyramid, its divine Message, yol.1 Pyramid Records should be a great treat. Although the end of the 
world is not a factor in it the work promises to be the largest and handsomest product of this game with 
figures that has yet seen the light. In Germany some varieties of the game are played ; such are repre- 
sented by Oprrz, Das Geheimniss der Cheopspyramide und die kinigliche Kunst and Poursca, Die Sprache 
der Cheopspyramide ; but some Gerinan Egyptologists and other writers disapprove, as is shown by LAND1's 
counterblast, Ein neuer Kampf um die Cheopspyramide, by Prepun’s reviews in O0.L.Z., XXvu, 454, and by 
BorcHarp1’s pamphlet noticed last year. 

The new gallery in the Berlin Museum devoted to its marvellous cullection of the art of El-‘Amarnah 
is described by Scuarer, Die Vewuufstellung der Funde wus el-Amarna, in Berliner Museen, Berichte aus 
den Preussischen Kunstsummlungen, Xv, 1-11, and in V.D.0.@., no, 63, 27-37, with plan and some photo- 
graphs. 

A bilingual inscription in demotic and Greek, very illegible, was seen by the savants of Napoleon's 
expedition at Mentif, but only the first three words of the Greek were copied; part of it was yeen again 
by Cailliaud in 1820, but it has now completely disappeared. From the initial words it is evident that it 
recorded a decree different from any known. Daressy, Lu pierre bilinyue de Menouf, in Ann. Serv., XXII, 
49-52. 

G. W. Mcrray has written a paper on The Ababda in Journal R. Anthr. Inst., Lut, 417-23. These 
people form the population of the eastern desert from the frontier of the Sudan to a line north of the 
Kosér road. Owning camels and cultivating land they are in continual enmity with the Arabs and have 
increased their territory in the last century. Mr. Murray does not say whether any traces are to be found 
among them of the Hamitic language which they must have spoken formerly. 


EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 


Merog. In Journal, 1x, 157-60, The Meroitie Kingdom of Ethiopia, Additional Vote, REISNER supplies 
some additions and corrections to his previous article in the same volume. The complete excavation of the 
Western Cemetery in 1921-1923 shows that it was used for the royal relatives in both the Ethiopian and 
the Meroitic period. 

Napata. Memoir on the Ethiopian cemetery of Sanam, publishing pottery, scarabs and other small 
objects, GRrirritH, Oxford Excavations in Nubia, in Liverpool Annuls of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
x, 73-171. This and the previous instalments are reviewed by Dawson in Jouraul, x, 191-3. 

Kerua. Memoir by REISNER on his excavations: the Old Kingdom Settlement, the Twelfth Dynasty 
fortress of the “Lower Detfifa,” the great cemetery with set’ burials of the Middle Kingdom including 
the tomb of Hepzefa, and the * Upper Deffiifa,” a funerary chapel. Also a xmall Meroitic cemetery. 
Excavations at Kerma (Harvard Ayrican Studies, V, V1). 

Seconp Cararact. BorcuarpD?’s memoir Altugyptische Festungen an der zweiten Vilschnelle is reviewed 
by ANDRAE in 0.£.Z,, XXVI, 608-10. . 

Kupaniyan. The three volumes of JUNKER’s Bericht uber die Grabungen d. Akad. d. Wissensch. in 
Wien auf den Friedhufen von El-Kubaniyeh are reviewed by Preper in O.L.Z., xxvu, 191-4. 

Eprt. The Institut Francais has excavated under the direction of HENNE; the further publication 
of the temple is confided to Lecomte de Novy. Fotcart in Comptes Rendus, 1923, 414. 

Berenice. Plan of the temple and notes made by Col. Purpy in 1873; also fragments of Ptolemaic 
Greek inscriptions from an old fort el-Abrak, 85 kilometres S.W. from Berenice, discovered by Prrpy and 
Corston. Edited by Daressy from the archives of the Institut d’Egypte, Bérénice et El Abray in Ann. 
Serv., XX, 169-84. ; 

Tueses, West Bunk. The first of a series of memoirs on the extensive excavations of the Italian archaeo- 
logical mission to Egypt is devoted to discoveries made in 1903-1905 in the “ Valley of the Tombs of the 
Queens.” They comprise the tombs of (1) a princess Ahmosi, daughter of Sekenenré¢ Ta-Co and Queen 
Sit-Dhout, (2) (in a lateral valley), a “king’s son ” Ahmosi, sou of two private people, (3) Inhotp, vizier 
of Tuthmosis T, (4) Neberi, chief of the royal stable, (5) the splendid tomb of N efertere-Maienmut, queen 
of Ramesses II; the tombs of (6) Sit-ré¢, queen of Sethos I, (7), (8) two queens whose cartouches are not 
filled, (9)-(11) of Sethikhopshef, Khafemwesi and Amenkhopshef, sons of Ramesses III. Unfortunately 
all the tombs had been utterly plundered. The finds included ostraca of Dyn, XX and palaeolithic imple- 
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ments from the neighbourhood. The memoir written by SCHIAPARELLI is illustrated by very fine photo- 
graphs. Reluzione sui lavori della Missione Archeologica Italiana in Egitto (Anni 1903-1920), 1, Esplorazione 
della “Valle delle Regine” nella Necropoli di Tebe. 

The full story of the discovery of the tomb of King Tutankhamun and of the work of conservation of 
the antiquities down to the end of the season 1922-1923 is told by Carter and Mace in The Tomb of 
Tut- Ankh-Amen, 1, with many illustrations of the tomb and its principal contents, reviewed in Ancient 
Egypt, 1924, 29; a German edition with preface by Steindorff has been issued. A communication on Les 
fouilles récentes dans la vallée des rois et la sépulture de Toutankhamon by Moret is printed in L’A nthropologie, 
XXXII, 185-7. 

Lyrucor’s report of The Egyptian Expedition 1922-1923 (Bull. Metr. Mus., Dec. 1923, Part I) contains: 
Mace, Work at the Tomb of Tutenkhumon (5-11); W1stock, The Museum’s Excavations at Thebes (11-39), 
on tombs of Dyn. XI on the north side of Dér el-Pahri, in the court of the temple of Menthotp where 
Dyn. XI mummies of tattooed dancing girls were found, a rubbish dump of the time of Hatshepsut 
and Tuthmosis III with granite figures of the queen from her temple. Amongst the tombs were the 
decorated sarcophagus-chamber of a high official Khety and the tomb of Nesisepek (Espeqeshut) of 
Dyn, XXVI imitating those of Dyn. XI and yielding some fine drawings on ostraca ; Davies, The Graphic 
Work of the Eopedition (40-53), a review of the new tendencies of Theban art during the century before 
TutCankhamiin developing fully into the style of Akhenaten. 

‘An illustrated account of tombs cleared in Dir‘ abu’l-Naga by the Philadelphia expedition is given by 
Fisuer, A group of Thebun Tombs, in The Museum Journal (Philadelphia), 1924, 28-49. 

A brief note of the work of the Institut Frangais at Dér el-Medinah under BRuyERE, discovering 
pyramidal tomb-chapels of Dyn. XIX, is given by Foucart, Comptes Rendus, 1928, 415. 

East Bank. At Luxor a partial clearance of the outer face of the wall behind the mosque of Abul Haggag 
showing remnants of scenes of Ramesses IT besieging Syrian cities, afterwards covered up again, KUENT~, 
Rapport sur une tranchée faite pur M. Baraize au temple de Lousor, in Ann. Ser. XXU, 232-4. 

At Karnak M. Pricer has heen very active. In 1921-1922, in the temple of Amiin the restoration of 
the temple of Ramesses III was begun, The ruined pylon m1 (Amenophis IIT) was taken in hand ; from 
the foundations at the N.E. corner, 22 alabaster blocks of fine work belonging to a shrine of Amenophis I 
have been extracted one by one showing the main doorway to have been 24 metres wide. Between pylons vil 
and vir the whole court was cleared, revealing fragments of the obelisks of pylon vii and a monolithic 
shrine of Sesostris I in black granite (cf. Comptes Rendus, 1923, 438). At pylon 1x the only clearance 
necessary was on the south side of the west tower. From this pylon thousands of blocks of Amenophis I'V’s 
buildings, some of them sculptured, were recovered. A fayence cartouche of Seti II must have been one 
of a series which filled prepared sockets in the passage-way of the pylon, and probably a similar series had 
been in pylon vit. The temple of Ramesxes IIT in the enclosure of Mut was cleared and planned but 
yielded little of importance. Various repairs and work at the temple uf Khons, at pylon x, etc., were done. 
Pituet, Rupport sur les travuve: de Karnak (1921-1922), in Ann. Ser., Xx, 235-60. Dargssy publishes 
the statues of an official of the divine wives Amyrtaeus and Shapeniope (between pylons vii and VIII), of 
Senmut with princess Nefru-ré¢ (in front of pylon rx), of a priest Es-Min of Dyn. XXVI-XXVII (between 
pylons 1x and x), and a stele of Horus on crocodiles (from Mut-temple of Ramesses III), Description des 
monuments epigraphiques trouvés @ Karnak en 1921-1922, ibid., 261-8. 

In 1922-1923 Pitter continued to give much attention to the dangers of the annual infiltration of 
irrigation water. Observation seemed to show that the supply can be regulated so as to diminish this 
danger by earlier and gradual withdrawal of the water and at the same time to increase the benefit to the 
farmer. A very large amount of conservation and clearance has been accomplished without in most cases 
new discoveries being made. He notes that the recutting of old sandstone blocks by Ramesses III for his 
buildings has taken away their power of resistance to saltpetre. The pylon of Amenophis III continued 
to yield blocks of the alabaster shrine, about two-thirds of which are now recovered, showing that it was 
a resting-place for the sacred bark: evidently it was removed to make way for the granite shrine of 
Tuthmosis III; from the south tower of the pylon come nine blocks, to be added to eleven found by 
Learaty, of a funerary chapel for Hatshepsut built by Senmut at the command of Tuthmosis III, Rapport 
sur les travauc de Karnak (1922-1923), ibid., Xxtm, 99-138. 

ABYDOS. Cemetery F, excavated in 1908-1909, described from notes taken by the late E. H. Ayrron, 
Loat, A Sixth Dynasty Cemetery ut Abydos, in Journal, 1x, 161-3, 
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Kav to Bapiri. At Kau the remains of the scenes in the great tumb of Uahka have been cleaned and 
copied and the tombs have been planned. Petrie, The British School in Egypt, excavations at Qau, in 
Ancient Egypt, 1924, 16-17. A “ Badarian” civilisation, a variety of the early prehistoric, is marked by 
peculiar slate palettes, and very thin shiny black rippled pottery. Royal names begin with Dyn. IT and 
the finds are continuous tu Dyn. XVIII. Fossilized hippopotamus bones were placed in each of the great 
tombs. Petrie, The British School (n Egypt, ibid., 33-8. 

Mér. Full publication of the finest of the tombs of Dyn. VI with remarkable inscriptions, some of 
them in an early form of hieratic, Backman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, wv, The Tomb-Chapel of PepiConkh 
the Middle, in the series of the Society’s Archaeologicul Surcey. 

EL-‘AMARNAH, The work of the Society in 1923-1924 including the discovery of a palace at the north 
end beyond Et-Til with unusual features, Journal, x, 60-1. 

DerwaH-Ténau. Two volumes of a very fine and scholarly publication by LEFEBVRE of the magnificent 
tomb of Petosiris, high priest of Thoth at the end of the Persian period, one contaming all the texts printed 
with textual notes, the other indexes of divine personal and geographical names and of all words, together 
with plans, sections and views, and photographs and drawings of scenes and details. LErEesvre, Le Tom- 
beau de Petosiris: deuxitme partie, Les textes, troisiéme partie, Voeubulutre et plunches. The first volume is 
to follow. 

Some results of an excavation in 1912 of a cemetery of the New Kingdom. Fayence ushabtis found with 
a sarcophagus of the age of Ramesses II, several of them made with different coloured clays ; other ushabtis 
of wood and shapeless ones of alabaster like the well-known figures of Ramesses VI. WEILL, Quelgves 
Types de Figurines funéraires des XLX* et XX Dynasties, in Mémoires Prot, SXV, 419-38. 

SepveNt. Memoir on the fruitful excavation of the cemeteries of Heracleopolis in the desert extending 
from Sedment to Mayanana; the tinds include wonderful statues of a notable of Dyn. VI, an interesting 
game-board, inscribed coffins and scarabs of the Heraclevopolite period and many inscriptions of Dyns. 
XVIII, XIX as well as large series of pottery, alabasters etc. PETRIE and Brunton, Sedinent 1, 1 (two 
volumes with continuous numbering of pages and plates). 

Er-Lauty. Memoir on work at and survey of the pyramid of Sesostris II and its surroundings in 
1914, 1920 and 1921, including further discoveries at the tomb of the princess whose wonderful treasure 
was described in Lahuv J. Petrie, Brcsron and Murray, Lahun I. 

Apu RawasH. CHAssinat describes his work at the temple of the pyramid, and publishes the throne 
of a statue of Dedfré¢, a head of the king and the torso of a princess. In agreement with the monumental 
lists of the New Kingdom he places Dedfré¢ between Khufu and Khafré% dt propos d'une téte en grés rouge 
du Roi Didoufrt, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 53-75. The French Institut is again working on the cemeteries, 
Foucart, in Comptes Rendus, 1923, $14. 

Brenna. Publication of the find in 1921 of a limestone sarcophagus enclosed in a mass of masonry, 
belonging to an official of the Saite period, containing 277 usbabtis; a papyrus colonnette and a table of 
offerings probably belonged to the same tomb. GAUTHIER, Sur une tombe récemment découcerte a Athribis 
du Delta, in Mémoires Piot, XXv, 171-88. Roman mosaic pavement, PILLET, Vote sur une mosuique trouvée 
a Athribis, in Ana. Serv., XXUU, 59-64. 

Kos eL-KawxArrr. The reported site of the finding of very early flint tools and pottery has been visited 
by PerrirE who however found no trace. Anetent Egypt, 1924, 56. 

ALEXANDRIA. The Service du Musée shows a much diminished grant and consequently there are no 
excavations to record. A fine mosaic recently found with hunting scene and animals is figured. Breccta, 
Rapport sur la marche du Service du Musée pendant Vexercice 1921-1922. A new section of the results of 
the Sieglin expedition has been published in a luxurious volume by PaGENSTECHER, Steylin Ausgrabungen 


in Alecandrien, 1, Maleret und Plastik, A, reviewed by WEBER, O.L,.Z,, XXVII, 327-382. 


PUBLICATION OF TEXTs. 
(a) From sites in Egypt, ete. 

Purag. Gift of vineyards at ‘Agen (north of Esnah) by Marcus Aurelius to Isis of Philae, in addition 
to a simular gift by Ptolemy X, from Hadrian’s gate. JUNKER, Schenkung con Weingarten un die Isis von 
Philae unter Mare Aurel, in Wiener Zeitsch. 7. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, Xxx1, 53-81. 

Aswax. Granite obelisk inscribed on one face only, Excenpacu, Small obelisk of Amenuphis IL from 
Aswan, in Ana. Serv., XXII, 163-4. 
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Enrt. Id., Two steles of the late Middle Kingdom from Tell Edfu, ibid., 183-6. 

Hersostats. Base of black granite group with Hathor, id., 4 monument of Senusret I from Armant, 
ibid., 161-162. 

Tueses. Complete publication of the tombs of Amenhotpe-si-se second priest of Amin (no. 75) and 
of Nebamun, captain of police (no. 90)—particularly interesting tombs portions of which were copied by 
Wilkinson, Hay and other early explorers, the scenes of artificers, land-measuring, soldiering, and entertain- 
ment being specially notable. Davies, The Tombs of two Oficials of Tuthmosis the Fourth (third memoir 
of Davies and Garpriver’s Thebun Tomb Series). Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, in the Tytus 
series is reviewed by Hatt in Journal, x, 184-5. 

Revision of the texts of the tomb of Zeserkeré¢-senb (previously published by ScHEIL), KUENTZ, Les 
Textes du Tombeau no. 38 & Thebes, in Bull, Inst. Frang., Xx1, 119-80. 

Asyd?. Inscriptions of ax many as can be traced of the coffins found by Ahmed Bey Kamat, now in 
the museums at Miniah, Tantah and Port Said, Gavrarer and LereBvre, Surcophuyes du Moyen Empire 
provenunt de la nécropole @ Assiout, in Ann, Serv., XX11, 1-33. 

Ex-‘Amarnan, Three examples from the Amherst series of inscriptions from wine and meat jars, 
collected by Petrie and Carter for Lord Amherst and now in the writer’s possession, Dawson, .Vote on 
some ostraca from El-‘Amarnah, in Journal, X, 133. 

Téxan. Liraestone sarcophagus of a daughter of a high priest of Thoth with interesting names and 
titles, LEFEBVRE, Un couvercle de sarcophage de Tounah, in Ann. Serv., XXU1, 229-45. 

E.-Lanty. Fifty-five letters in the Berlin Museum (apparently belonging to the reigns of Sesostris II 
and Amenemmes III), seven in complete transcription, the rest analysed with extracts. They concern 
temple affairs. Scuarrr, Briefe aus Ilahun, in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., LIX, 20~51. 

Mempuis: SaxxAraw. From a hieratic papyrus of very late date, DaREssy, Fragments Cun Livre de 
UOuverture de la Bouche, in alnn, Serv., xx, 193-8. Block of king Amenemopi from the site of the 
temple of Ptah, GavTHIER, d travers lu Basse Egypte, op. cit., xxi1, 204. Fragment of stela recording a 
dangerous flood, from Mit Rahinah, Dargssy, Lu erue du Nil de lan XX1X d’ Amasis, op. cit., xx1u, 47-8. 
Ushabti of King Achoris from ?. GAUTHInR, op. cit., XXU, 208. 


Gizau. Granite block of prince Mery-Khufu and tomb of prince Dedfkhnum east of the Great Pyramid, 
Gautier, ibid., 205-7. 

Detra, etc. Three small Hathor columns from a temple of Apries, and sarcophagus of a high priest 
Harkhebi, at Sats, GAUTHIER, ibid., 199-204. Block from Bexe&t in Tantah Museum; blocks of Amasis II 
at and near Tanta4, ibid., XXII, 68-72. Two statues of Mineptah at Karr Mast (near Kafr esh-Sbékh) ; 
door jambs of Bai in time of Ramesses III at TeLt Bastax ; shrine for Atum of Psammetichus I at NOB 
Tana (near Shibin el-Kanatir); block of Nekhtnebf at Usim; fragment of statue mentioning accession 
of Nekhtnebf and Diospolis Inferior from ?; stela with sun-god from TELL McKpAM; obeliscoid base (?) 
of Ramesses II from Kantarah, the two chief fragments now reunited at Isméfiliyah ‘GAUTHIER op. cit. 
XXIII, 165-82. , voce 


(b) From museuins, ete. 


Turrx. Transcripts from fragments of two papyri of Ramesses II, the one dealing with offerings to 
the deified kings, the other a ritual instituted by the king for offerings to Amenophis I and his queen, to 
partake of which were also invited other royal ancestors who had built at Karnak, Borrr, IZ Culto Divino 
det furaoni, in R. Acead. Nuz. det Lincei, Memorie, 1923, 1142-68. This and his nievicns ribicatinns from 
the Turin papyri are briefly reviewed by PEEt in Journal, x, 188-9. : 

BressEts. Elaborate publication of a rare chapter of the Book of the Dead Speiesers, Le chapitre 
cpxxxut du Livre des Morts, in Rec. Trac., x1, 86-104. SpeLgers, Recueil des fects tions & eons des 
Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, is reviewed by Farixa in Aegyptus, v, 90. - a 


LonpDo> . Hieroglyphic Text. jr an Egyptian Stelue. éte ain ‘te 1 ed b 
N 8 J7o . the British Museum, Part VI, review y 
BLACKMAN, Journal R. As. Soc., 1924, 313-15; by WRESZINSKI, O.L.Z., XXVI. 557-8. , 
whi Ley 3 B 


(ce) Miscellaneous. 


SETHE continues his elaborate edition of funerary spells concerning the knowledge of the “souls” of 
certain sacred localities. The seventh, caps. 109 and 107 (ef. 149) of the Book of She Dead. concerns the 
East side of Heaven, the door through which the rising Sun passes in his bark, the two sy aa wires bokwenti 

2 


which he rises, and the Field of Rushes with its giant corn. Zevtsch; Ff. dg. Spr, wx, 1 ff 
Pah y . ? ahs . 
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(a) Hieratic and Demotic. 


Bunce, Fucsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Second Series, is reviewed by 
Dawson (who criticises the dates attributed to them) in Journal, 1x, 260-2; and by SprecELRBERG (with 
many interesting readings) in 0.Z.Z., 1924, 182-91. 

SPIEGELBERG has contributed four pages of facsimiles of demotic notes from ostraca to SCHUBART and 
Koan’s Greek Papyri und Ostraka der Ptolemuerzeit (Berlin, Griechische Urkunden, Bd. v1); and facsimiles 
and translations to VIERECK, Griechische und Criechisch-demotische Ostraku der Universituts- und Landes- 
bibliothek zu Strussburg im Elsass, 1! Band, Texte. The latter is reviewed by ScHuBART in 0.L.Z., XXVMI, 
20-1 and SpreceLBerG, Demotische Papyri (Baden) by WIEDEMANY, ibid., 20. 


History. 


In a remarkably suggestive presidential address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association 
at Liverpool entitled Eyypt asa Field for Anthropological Research, Professor NEWBERRY pointed out the 
vast changes wrought in the country by civilisation generally and by the taming of a wild riverside land to 
agriculture. Ancient Egypt possessed a large fauna, now driven south eastward to the Taka country between 
Nubia and the Red Sea, and Prehistoric Egypt a fauna which has retreated as far as Abyssinia and Central 
Africa. Lower Egypt must have been the early centre of civilisation on the Nile ; it influenced Crete, and 
the conspicuous features of its royalty and of its religion came partly from Libya (the Sed-festival) partly 
from Asia (Osiris worship, the god ¢Anzeti, the dad-culumn, etc.); the use of timber in building houses and 
sea-going craft must also have come from the north-east. In modern Egypt the popular superstitions, 
often reminiscent of Ancient Egypt, are worthy of careful study. 

J. de Morea argues, particularly against Moret’s Des clans aus empires, for the Asiatic origin of 
Ancient Egyptian culture, basing his argument largely on the extreme poverty of the Sinaitic copper 
deposits, the only ones immediately available for Egypt. L’ Egypte et V Asie aux temps antéhistoriques, in 
Journal Asiatigue, cont, 117-59; De Vimportunce suppose des mines du Sinat dans Vévolution de lu 
culture égyptienne, in L’ Anthropologie, Xxx1I, 283-6. Again he sketches the physical conditions in 
prehistoric periods and the end of the palaeolithic age caused by the bursting of the lakes which swept 
away all terrestrial creatures. The land was re-peopled from Libya and perhaps from other quarters, but 
civilisation came from Asia. Le Vonde Oriental avant Uhistoire, L’ Asie Aatérieure et VEgypte, in LD’ Anthro- 
pologie, XXXIV, 17-56, 229-53 ; Les premiers temps de v Egypte, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 299-332. He also 
protests against the short chronology, Observations sur la chronologie eyyptienne dite réduite, in Reeve 
Archéologiyue, XVI, 243-54. 

PETRIE replies to Peet’s article on The Antiquity of Egyptian Civilisation and uphold» the longer 
chronology, in Journal, 1x, 153-6, and demolishes or tilts against various theories and axioms including 
some regarding the spread of culture generally and the derivation of civilisation from Egypt. Current 
Fallacies about History, in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 78-84. 

WHEELER holds as against Ed. MEYER that the Sothic date in Censorinus need not conflict with that 
of the decree of Canopus, and that certain dates in a Kahun papyrus (the Lahin calendar), presumably of 
new moons, give 1909 B.c. and are to be referred to the 30th and 31st years of Amenemmes II. The 
Chronology of the Twelfth Dynasty, in Journal, x, 196-200. BorcHarpt is preparing to publish further 
chronological researches in which the coinvidence of moon-dates, dates in the movable year, and Sothic 
dates are utilised to give absolutely fixed results for the Old and Middle Kingdoms while such material is 
wanting for the New Kingdom, see Zeits. d. Deutschen Morgenl. Ges., N.F. 2, iv-v. According to REap 
there is no certainty that regnal years were assimilated to the calendar year (year 2 commencing on the 
New Year’s Day following the accession), but it is probable that Psammetichus I did so assimilate them, 
Regnal Years and Calendar Years in Egypt, in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 111-15. 

Ranke’s edition of Ermay’s Agypten und ugyptisches Leben im Altertuin is reviewed in detail by 
’ Brackman in Journal, 1x, 263-6, by Pieper lengthily in 0.2.2, xxvi, 433-12, and by ALLEN in 
Amer, Journ. Sem. Lang., Xt, 142-4. 

Professor STEINDORFF, on his installation as Rector of the University of Leipzig, chose as the subject of 
his discourse the physical and spiritual character of the Egyptian people; the latter was practical but 
modified by exceptional artistic and conservative tendencies. Das Wesen des ugyptischen Volkes, in Rektor- 
wechsel an der Universitat Letpzig am 31 Okt. 1923, 19-32. 
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A modest and to a great extent reliable account of Ancient Egypt is to be found in dacient Egypt 


trom the Records, by M. E. Moxcxton Jones. 


Perris, A History uf Egypt,t, from the earliest kings to the XVIth Dynasty, is reviewed by WIEDEMANN 


. in O.L.Z., xxvt, 186-7, His list of kings is commented on in detail by GavTHiER, who also supplements 


his own great work with a number of new princes and princesxes, Quelques additions uu “ Livre des Rots 
@ Egypte ” (Ancien et Moyen Empire), in Ree. Trac., XL, 177-204. 

A new instance of the replacement of Har-nefer-sa by the later name Mery-re¢, SETHE, Zu Namens- 
wechsel des Kénigs Phios (Pjpj I), in Zeitsehr. f. ug. Spr., US, 71. 

From the remnants of inscription on a sarcophagus at Dér el-Bahri BuLL has recovered the name of a 
vizier Ipy, presumably of Menthotp IIL, A new Visier of the Elecenth Dynasty, in Journal, x, 15. 

Perris suggests that the Uahka family at Kau were invaders akin to the modern Gallas, and ancestors 
of Amenemmes I, The Origin of the X1Ith Dynasty, in Anecent Egypt, 1924, 38-42. 

SCHARFF writes on the ancient name of El-Lahtn. The four names of royal pyramids and residences in 
the “ Kahun” and Lahn papyri now appear all to belung to Sesostris 1] and Ameneimmes IIL, Maken 
und die mit Kénigsnamen des Mittleren Reiches gebildeten Ortsnamen, in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr. LIX, 51-5. 

Note on a cylinder of Khian in Chicago by OnusTEap, in Journal, x, 174-5. 

The Cambridge Ancient History, u, The Lyyption and Hiitite Empires to ec. 10uv z.c. contains an 
account of the Egyptian New Empire by Breastep, and chapters on its literature and art by Peer and 
Hatt. The first volume was reviewed by Mcnzer in O.L.4., XXVU, 446-8, and the Eyyptological 
portions in detail by BLackMAN in Journal R. As. Soc., 1924, 315-25, 

Daviss discusses a graffito in a Theban tomb of the third year of an unidentified ruler of the heretical 
period, and describes fully with plates two tombs of the beginning of Akhenaten’s reign ; these show the 
rapidity of change and invention in the first three or four years of the reign and establish the fact that the 
distinctive art of Tell el-“Amarn4 began at Thebes. He would see in the Aten a globe rather than a disk. 
Akhenaten at Thebes, in Journal, x, 132-52. 

Dr. Elliot Surta in Tutankhamen and the Discovery of his Tomb, a reprint of articles contributed to 
the Daily Telegraph on funerary practices etc., is inclined to attribute Akhenaten’s juvenile skeleton to the 
rare disease Dystocia adiposo-genitalis which would allow of an age up to 30 or even 36, reviewed by Hat 
in Journal, 1x, 257-60. The Tomb of Tutunkhamea, by Capart, translated by Dawsoy, is reviewed by 
PHET, op. ctt., X, 76-7, Mercer, Tutunkhamen and Eyyptology, is reviewed by BosNet, in O.L.Z., XXV1, 401. 

Wintock publishes a statue of Horemheb, now in the Metropolitan Museum, apparently from 
Memphis, and proves with the help of the fragment of another statue in Cairo from Karnak that 
Horemheb was general under Tut¢ankhamiin and that his position made him king-maker. 4 statue of 
Horemhab before his Accession, in Journal, 3, 1-5. See also id., Harmhab, Commander-in-chief of the 
Armies of Tutenkhamon, in Bulletin Metr. Ius., xvii, October, Part II, 3-16. 

From a study of the original Peer translates (without text) a papyrus of Dyn. XX at Turin, of which a 
partial translation from an insufficient facsimile was published long ago by Sprecevpere. It contains a 
prodigious series of charges of theft, sacrilege, ete., in connection with the temple of Khnum at Elephantine 
in the reigns of Ramesses IV and V. “The whole papyrus gives a vivid picture of the venality of the 
state officials and of the power and the corruption of the priesthood.” 4 Historical Document of Ramesside 
Age, in Journal, x, 116-27. 

Serue interprets the passages in which SPIEGELBERG detect 
as a movement against the powerful priest. Die Angebliche Reb 
Ramses LX. 

Sorras gives a preliminary account of an interesting find of demotic papyri, accounts, and contracts of 
the time of Amasis II and Cambyses, from Warlswricar’ 
at Asyit. The principal dates are year 28 of Amasis IT a 
of Cambyses in contemporary demotic: the documents pre: 
names, Sur quelques papyrus démotiques provenant @ Assi 

GAUTHIER gives a brief account of 


ed a revolt of the High priest Amenhotp 
ellion des Hohenpriesters Amenhotp unter 
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In Prince Omar Totssovy’s Mémoire sur les finunces de U Egypte depuis les Pharuons JUsguUd nos jours 
(Mémoires de la Soc, Arch. d' Alexundrie, 11), the evidence for the Pharaonic period is of course almost 
negligible and few pages are devoted to it: on the other hand the sources for the mediaeval and modern 
periods are abundant. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


It is welcome news that GAUTHIER is preparing a dictionary of Ancient Egyptian geographical names ; 
the first part is to be ready for the Geographical Congress to be held in Cairo in 1925. Aegyptus, v, 86. 

Prince Omar TotssocuN has supplemented his memoir on the branches of the Nile in ancient times by 
a still larger memoir carrying down their history to the Turkish conquest. It 1s illustrated by six maps, 
and special sections are devoted to the canal of Alexandria and the canal from Cairo through the Wadi 
Tamilat, Mémoire sur les unciennes branches du Nil, épuque arabe. The two together compose the fourth 
volume of the Mémoudres of the Lnstitut d' Eyypte, and also the first volume of the Socrdt’ archéologique 
@ Alevandrie. 

Taoua of the Antonine Itinerary is apparently the modern Tantah, DaRessy, Les Emplacements de la 
Ville de Tuoua, in Ana. Sere., XX11, 185-92. 

NAVILLE argues, against GARDINER and PEEt, for retaining his former identifications of Goshen, 
Succoth, Pithom, Raamses, and the ancient extension of the Red Sea, and for considering the Biblical * 
narrative of the Exodus as more than legendary, The Geogruphy of the Exodus, in Journal, x, 18-39. 
Wiener, Pithom and Ruamses, in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 75-7 criticises some points in GARDINER’s article, 
The Deltu Residence of the Rumessides. GARDINER replies to these and other criticisms: that Avaris 
was actually on the Pelusiac branch is confirmed by a Ramesside ostracon, which makes it clear that there 
were three main branches of the Nile in the Delta, one of which is called “The Waters of Avaris.” The 
Geography of the Exodus: un Answer to Professor Nurille and others, in Journal, x, 87-96. In the last 
Journal, Bibliogruphy, 206, the reference for Cledat, Votes sur ?Isthine de Suez, XVul, should be completed, 
Bulletin Inst. Fr., XX, 145-87. 

ALBRIGHT would identify Zild in an Amarna letter with Selle or Sile, “e., Zaru, the entrance to Egypt 
on the north-east, and considers that the name is probably Semitic, dating from the Hyksvs occupation. 
The Town of Selle Zarv) in the ‘A marnah Tablets, in Journal, x, 6-8. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS. 
(For foreign relations of Egypt in prehistoric times see also “ History,” above p. 311.) 


Perry, Lhe Children of the Sua, tinds no more favour with the Americanist Clarke, reviewing it in 
Journal, X, 189-91, than his Oregdn of Magic and Religion does with Pret, ibid. 63-9; Hauuipay, in 
Liverpool Annals, XI, 51-3. Perrys Crouth of Civilisutiva is brietly noticed by Peet, Jouran/, x, 189. 

Horney describes a peculiar form of venli painted on boats on the east coast of India, probably 
derived from the Egyptian we on funereal boats, and traces the spread of the latter decoration throughout 
the Mediterranean. Sureirals of the Cse of Oculé in Modern Bouts, in Journ. R. Anthrop. Inst., Lu, 
289-321. 2 

Eurore. In Mémoires Prot, xxv, 390-400, Pottier, Vote sur ’ Egypte et la Plastique greeque, publishing 
a large glazed statuette from Melos (?) and others smaller from Rhodes, argues that the diffusion of smal] 
Egyptian figures by commerce stimulated Greek art to new life after the dull and inartistic Geometric 
period. Sh 

Asta. In a memoir entitled Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, 1, Mesopotaniu Syria and 
Egypt and their Eurliest Laterrelations (Roy. Anthrop. Inst. Oceustonal Papers, no. 6), FRANKFORT holds 
that Egyptian pottery shows no connection with other countries before the First Dynasty, when types 
oceur that point to north Syria, although the ivory knife-handle from Gebel el-CArak proves connection 
with the art of Sumeria in the prehistoric age. 

Hunt, in describing Hyderubud Cutrn Burials and their Significance, in Jour. R. A athrop. Inst., Lv, 
140-56, draws attention to the polished black-topped ware in these as in Egyptian prehistoric graves ; but 
all weapons and tools are made of iron, iron ore being very abundant on the surface ; copper is found 
rarely for bells and ornaments, but not bronze. 

Vincent, La peinture ceramiue palestinienne, in Syria, v, 81-107, holds that the heraldic grouping of 
two goats and tree came originally from Chaldaean-Elaiite sources and not from Egypt. 
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BLAcKMAN publishes a quantity of Babylonian ritual material furnished by Prof. Lanepon, and 
compares the usages indicated with those of Egyptian ritual; remarkable analogies are seen, but as yet 
not indications of borrowing. The Rite of Opening the Mouth in Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, in Journal, 
X, 47-59. 

A German translation of Dr. GARDINER’s important paper on The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic 
Alphabet, in Journal, 11 (1916), has been printed in the Zetts. d. Deutschen Morgenl. Ges., N.F., U1, 92- 
120; Der ugyptische Ursprung des semitischen Alphabets. E1suer has an article in Hebrew on writing in 
the age of Moses in the Hebrew journal Debir, 1, 14-21; 11, 46-60. Professor Grimmer of Miinster has 
made a brave attempt to read the scanty Sinai inscriptions, dlthebraische Inschriften vom Sinai. The 
Meroitic altar at Toronto, which he figures as a supplement, cannot be from the Hathor-temple at Serabtt 
el-Khadim. The material, clearly seen in the photograph, shows it to be from Meroe, and presumably it 
came from Prof. GARSTANG’s excavations. 

Bapytonta. In Journal, 1x, 190, Hay has an interesting note on early vases from Ur and elsewhere, 
apparently of Egyptian alabaster (aragonite). 

Syria, etc. Report on the archaeological work of the Syrian Service des Antiquités and the French 
School of Archaeology at Jerusalem during 1921-1922, including the Egyptian finds at Byblos and Tell 
Nebt Mend. Portier, Rapport sur les travaus archéologiques en Syrie et al Ecole Francaise de Jérusalem, in 
Comptes Rendus, 1923, 255-62, reprinted in Syria, iv, 316-23, cf. THomsen, in 0.Z.Z., 1924, 278-80. 

Arapvs (Ruad, Arvad). Obelisk of Thutmosis III (only 12 cm. high) in the Bérfit Museum. Syria, v, 
118-19 (in VIROLLEAUD’s report for 1922-1923). 

Homus. Upper part of black granite stela found at Tell Nebi Mend (Kadesh on the Orontes) in 1921 
showing Seti I before Ammon, the Syrian Seth, Mont and Khons. Pézarp, Une nouvelle stéle de Seti I, in 
Mémoires Piot, xxv, 387-389. Copy of the name of Seth upon it by Moyer, in Syria, iv, 179. 

In Digue du lac de Homs et “Mur Egyptien” de Strabon (Mémoires Piot, xxv, 133-41) Dussaup 
proposes to identify Tunip Qatna and Tunanat with sites round Lake Homs, and the dyke across the 
Orontes which formed the Lake with the “ Egyptian wall” of Strabo, xvi, 2, 19, and suggests that this dates 
from Dyn. XVIII; Brossé gives a description, photographs, and sections of the dyke, which has been 
frequently restored, and Dussaup in an introductory note suggests’ that Seti I was the builder of it. 
La Digue du Lac de Homs, in Syria, tv, 234-40. 

Bystos (Jebeil, Gebal). Monter describes and publishes the finds of 1921 of Egyptian objects in pits 
beneath the floor of the “Egyptian” temple: they range from prehistoric times to the Middle Kingdom 
and include an inscribed cylinder of very early date, the names of kings of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Dynasties. Les Egyptiens « Byblos, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 237-72. The continuance of the work here in 
1922 was reported hy Monet, Les fouilles de Byblos en 1922, in Comptes Rendus, 1923, 84-96, cf. Ancient 
Egypt, 1928, 115. 

The accidental discovery of a royal tomb (no. 1, with name of Amenemmes IIL), ef. Journal, 1x, 212, 
was promptly followed up. The discovery of four more tombs is recorded in successive reports from 
Montet to the Secretary of the Paris Academy, which are printed in full in Les Jouilles de Byblos en 1923 
(Syria, tv, 334-44) ; these include a sketch-map of the ground south of the Crusaders’ city and a plan of 
the area occupied by the five royal tombs hitherto explored. 

No. 11 was reached by a long subterranean passage from no. 1. It was intact and contained fine 
jewellery dated by a box of obsidian inlaid with gold, bearing the name of Amenemmes IV. 

No. 11 from its position and antiquities was earlier than 1 and u. It contained objects of Egyptian 
workmanship, unfortunately without inscription. 

No. rv belongs to the same series, but had been robbed long ago; inside the sarcophagus lay some 
paper with writing in English and the date 1851 (2). 

In these tombs the “princes of Kepni” bore purely Egyptian titles, inscribed on scimitars, etc. 

Ata distance of about twelve tetres from Iv was another pit and large burial-chamber containing three 
sarcophagi, two of them quite plain, the third decorated with scenes and inscriptions in Phoenician. On 
the side of the pit was also a Phoenician inscription. The date was given by an alabaster vase with 
cartouches of Ramesses IT. 

In Comptes Rendus only the briefest notes of these report: given: 1993. ¢ 5 : 

447; es 7. In i936, 99-101, Dussaup gives a oe Saas pun 
? inscription on the 
sarcophagus into Hebrew characters and translates it. But the full publication was again reserved for the 
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journal Syric. Here Dcssavp gives proof of the Ramesside age of the sarcophagus, and publishes facsimiles 
of the Phoenician texts. The tomb was made for “ Ahiram king of Gebal, by his son [Ipphe ?]s-baal.” 
Moreover the throne of a statuette of Sheshonk I, found thirty years ago at Byblos, has a (contemporary) 
inscription of “ Abibaal king of Gebal.” Both of these inscriptious of ¢, 1250 and ¢. 950 B.c, show earlier 
forms of the signs than the stela of Mesa (Moabite stone), 842 B.c. Greek writing branched off later, in the 
ninth century. Dussacp considers that these early forms exclude derivation both from Egyptian hieratic 
and from the Sinai writing first deciphered by GARDINER and considered by him to he proto-Semitic and 
thinks the Phoenician alphabet formed of purely conventional (artificial) signs. Les inscriptions phéniciennes 
du tombeau @ Ahirum, Roi de Byblos, in Syria, Vv, 135-57. 

In Le pays de Nagavu, pres de Byblos, et son diew (Syria, tv, 181-92), Monter quotes several instances 
of Nega or Ga in Egyptian texts as the name of a country where the coniferous Cash grew. It» god in the 
pyramid texts is Ahet-tau, and his name occurs along with Hathor of Kepni on the very early cylinder 
from Byblos. Neya is probably the densely wooded valley of the Adonis, and Moyter traces indubitable 
though still obscure connections with it in the Osiris myth. 

In Byblos et la mention des (riblites duns P Ancien Testament (Syria, tv, 300-15) Dussaup reviews the 
antiquity of Byblos in the light of recent discovery and shows the genuineness of the references in the 
Bible to Gebal and the Giblite wood-cutters and carpenters, especially in I Kings v. 

Naur EL-KeELB. In 1922, in a special memoir, WEISSBACH published interesting photographs with 
hibliography and other particulars of the stelae on the rocks, including three of Ramesses II, and the 
cuneiform inscription recording Esarhaddon’s capture of Memphis. Die Denkinaler und Inschriften an der 
Munduny des Nahr el-Kelb. 

Sipox. In Coxrenat, Dewritme Mission Archéologique a Sidon, 1920 (Suria, V, 9-22, 128-34), are 
figured an Egyptian dwarf figure from the temple of Eshmun, north of Sidon (p. 21), three more scarahs 
from Kafr Djarra (Pl. XXXIV), and another from Ayaa (p. 134 and Pl. XNXVIII). 

Dor (Tanturab), An historical account of the town (well known to Egyptology through the story of 
Unamitin) and sections cut in the mound. Exeurations at Tanturuh, in Bulletin of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, no. 4, 35H. 

Brisan (Bethshan). An Egyptian fortress has been laid bare, with two stelae of Seti I, one of 
Ramesses II, and a statue of Ramesses ILI, all in the local basalt. One stela of Seti records the relief of 
« Bit-shal,” when attacked by the king of Hamath, by the divisions of Ré¢, Amin, and Seth, in year 1, and 
naines the cities of Pella Rehob and Yenoam. The stela of year 24(?) of Ramesses II refers to the building 
of the city Ramesses by Semites, amongst much poctical description of the king’s might. FisHEr, Bethshean, 
Excavations of the University Museum Expedition 1921-1923, in Philadelphia Muse Journal, xiv, 227- 
48; of. Jourval, 1X, 241; OVENDEN, Notes on the University Museum of Philudelphia excucations ut 
Beisun, in P.E.F. Quarterly Statement, 1923, 158-9. 

Hat reviews Patoy’s Eurly Eyyptiun Records of Travel, wv, Tuthmosis LLL, in Journal, 1X, 252. 

Kizzuwadna must be on the Levant coast of Asia Minor rather than the Black Sea, Suits, Avz:uwadaa, 
in Journal, X, 104-15, ef. OLMSTEAD, ibid., X, 174-5. Mayer and Garstang have made an Index of 
Hittite Names, section A, Geographical. (Supplementary Papers, 1, of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem.) ALBRIGHT holds that Eg. Sxgr Shinar was the name of an Assyrian province in central 
Mesopotamia identical with the old state of Khana. Shinur-Sangar und its monarch Amraphel, in Am. 
Jour. Sem. Lung., XL, 125-33. 

Sayce translates several Hittite historical texts, Early Hittite Records, in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 98-104; 
ZIMMERN and Frrepricn translate with philological notes the Hittite correspondence of the Egyptian 
widowed queen with Subbiluliuma ; 11, 7, Bibkhururiya may represent the name either of Akhenaten or of 
Tutfankhamiin ; m1, 8, dukhumun is probably an appellation of the widowed queen and not her name; 
1, 49, the present translation has no trace of the sentence “my son to the kingship the general of 
not promoted ” which was in Prof. Sayce’s translation, and there is no note or comment 
on the passage. Der Briefwechsel zwischen Subbiluliumas und der Witwe des Bibhururias, in Zeits. f. 
Assyriologte, SXXV, 37-42. See also Mercer, The Hittites, Mitanni and Babyloniu in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters, with many references to the Egyptian kings, in Jour. Soc. Or. Research, vitt, 13-28. 

Peet, Egypt and the Old Testument, is reviewed by Hatt, in Journal, 1x, 253-4; lengthily by 
WreszinskI, in O.L.Z., XXVI, 14-20; also in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 85-7. 

CGrireitas’ The Exodus in the Light of Archaeology is reviewed by Pret in Journal, 1x, 256-7, by 
§. A. C[oox] in P.E.F. Quarterly Statement, 1923, 195, and by SPIEGELBERG in O.Z.Z., XXVII, 338. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. ‘i 
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The forty days of mourning for Jacob is perhaps a Hebrew idea ; physicians as embalmers are found in 
demotic texts, SpreGELBERG, Die Beisetzung des Patriarchen Jakob (Gen. 50. 2 ff.) im Lichte der dgyptischen 
Quellen, in O.L.Z., xXv1, 421-4. Krtre. suggests a connection between the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, 
the Syrian new-year feast of Adonis and the Egyptian rites of Osiris, Osirismysterien und Laubhiittenfest, 
op. cit., XEVH, 385-91. SprecELBERG thinks that in Deut. xi, 4 the annihilation of the Egyptians cannot 
be earlier than the Persian invasion of 525 B.c., and that the “nation from afar” in xxvili, 49 would best 
apply to the Scythians about 625, who must have devastated Palestine to the Egyptian border, Zur 
Datierung des Deuteronomiums, op. cit., Xxv1, 481-2, but Caspar points out that the report of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s successes would account for the former even if the passage is to be interpreted literally. 
Weltreichbegebenheiten bei den Deuteronomisten ? op. cit., XXVU, 8-10. 

Gapp, The Fall of Nineveh, is reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 58, and by Hatt in Journal, 1x, 
254-256. 

Cowtey, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century b.c. is reviewed by StumMER in O.L.Z., xxvu, 272-4, 
and lengthily by FurLaNt in Aegyptus, v, 90-4. 

Phoenician graffito from the quay at Karnak, copied in 1896; one Aramaic and two demotic from 
Ma‘sarah copied in 1886, all now destroyed. Sayce, Unpublished Hebrew, Aramcie and Babylonian 
inscriptions from Egypt, Jerusalem and Carchemish, in Journal, x, 16-17. 

WRESZINSKI has contributed an interesting article, Die Kinder Israel in Agypten, to the Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1924, 251-68, giving his views on the whole subject of Israel in Egypt and the Exodus. He 
considers that two quite separate series of historical events are here mingled in tradition. (1) The tribes 
of Jacob, Joseph, and Levi entered Egypt with the Hyksos and were expelled with them under the leader- 
ship of Moses, settling in the region round their sacred place of Kadesh barnea. These events would have 
happened about 1780-1580 B.c. The names Moses, Hur, and Phinehas show the influence of Egypt on 
the tribe of Levi. (2) Eastern tribes, Hebrews, Israelites, and Ephraemites, from east of the Jordan, 
seized lands on the west side about 1400 B.c. (cf. Tell el-‘Amarnah letters), The leader of these was 
Joshua. 

PHILOLOGY. 


CuasstvaT has published numerous and important annotations which Sir Gaston Maspero had written 
in a copy of the third edition of Ermay’s degyptische Grammatik, Notes sur la Grammatre Egyptienne de 
M. A. Erman, in Ree. Trav., xt, 1-63. Sorras criticises Eraan’s Grammatik in regard to geminated verbs, 
the term Pseudo-participle (which however he accepts in the absence of a better name) and the forms of 
the word érf, Notes de grammaire égyptienne, in Rec. Trav., xt, 73-8. SETHE proposes to publish a new 
edition of Erman’s Aegyptische Chrestomathie, see Journal, x, 174. 

SPIEGELBERG is impressed by the need at the present time of a palaeography, dictionary and grammar 
of demotic, and is himself preparing a grammar which he hopes to publish shortly. Zeits. d. D. Morgen. 
Ges., N.F., Uy, iv. 

Sere has published an elaborate study of Egyptian vocalisation treating of such subjects as the 
absence of vowels in the writing ; the evidence of Coptic for vocalisation and the variations in the quality 
of the vowels (4 for i and 6), etc. disclosed by cuneiform and Greek transcriptions of words ; the loss of 
accent in complexes ; accentuation of the posterior part of a complex in the New Kingdom and later, and 
the evidence for accentuation of the prior part in earlier times ; reconstruction of the ancient tocalinstion 
He now represents —+— by z in transcribing. Die Vokalisation des Agyptischen in Zeits. d. D. Morgenl. 
Ges., N.F., u, 145-207. 

AusricHT claims that Egyptian is wholly a Semitic language though Separated from the main group 
perhaps three thousand years before the Pyramid Texts were written and in consequence greatly modified ; 
with Exper he has worked out a system of consonantal and vowel changes of which he gives exainples aaa 
a table. The Principles of Egyptian Phonological Development in Ree, Trav., XL. 64-70 In a a arate 
article The Etymology of Egyptian HUT “woman” he explains its connection with a Semitic root, bid 5 
71-2. 

Guwn in his long-promised volume of Studies in Egyptian Syntuz claims to have discovered in par- 
ticular a series of verbal forms intended to express the future: these he calls Prospective Forms at 
GaARDINER’s Suggestion. The first part of the book is devoted to them, the second part to various remarks 
on the uses of verbs, and the third to the syntactic employment of the negatives n, nn. It is full of 
admirable translations of difficult passages and shows profound acquaintance with the fescke, 
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Buck differs from SETHE and GARDINER as to the origin and construction of the relative form of the 
verb, Zum Ursprung der Relativformen im Agyptischen in Zeitschr, f. ag. Spr., LIX, 65-9. 

Two instances of a strong vetitive particle v in Old and Middle Kingdom, Seta, Zine bisher unbekanante 
enklitische Negation in Altégyptischen, ibid., 63-4. The “good” name is the short “favourite” familiar or 
popular name of a person, id., Vock etnmul zu den Kurznamen auf j, ibid., 71. GARDINER, A Attherto 
unnoticed negative in Middle Egyptian, in Rec. Trav., xt, 79-82, explains the puzzling nfr pw satisfactorily. 

The provisional MS. of the Berlin Worterbuch has progressed as far as 3ps and the material has all been 
worked through to the end of §; Ersayn is making excerpts from the difficult inscriptions of the first 
three Dynasties. Erman, Worterbuch der ugyptischen Sprache, in Sitzb. of Berlin Academy, 1924, Lx. 
SPIEGELBERG’s Aoptisches Hunduourterbuch 1s reviewed by GRapow on the etymological side in 0.L.Z., XXV1, 
558-61. 

SPELEERS energetically fills a gap by producing in autograph a complete index of words and names 
occurring in the Pyramid Texts ; this cannot fail to be of great use to students, Les teates des pyrumides 
égyptiennes, 1, Vocubulaires. Buox well points out verbal errors of the scribes occurring in the Pyramid 
Texts, Bemerkungen zu einigen Pyramideatexten, in Acta Orientalia, U1, 2138-17. 

LALLEMAND studies the word ma bringing out especially the sense of *mortising.” Les assemblages dans 
lu technique égyptienne et le sens original du mot menkh, in Bull. Inst. Fran., XXu1, 77-98. GAUTHIER and 


aa ; : aoe . 
LEFEBVRE, Vote sur le mot (regarding their publication of the Asyut coffins), in dan. Serv., XXIII, 
os 


iI—e- 
159-60. GARDINER, The tern eF 


AAA 


wn 
the meaning “receptacle which can be dragged.” Miss Murray, The Origin of ai e “rub the face,” 


pr-n-st? in Pap. Mayer A, in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., LIX, 72, confirms 


in the sense of “salute,” in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 55; id., The Derivation of the Name Thebes, reading 
dim instead of w's-t [not possible], ibid. Canice, Vock eininal hunima, in 0.L.Z., XXvII, 317-18, suggests 
hnmt “jug” as against SPIEGELBERG. ERMAN has found the name of Osiris spelt out Wéir on a stela at 
Leyden of the Middle Kingdom, so fixing the reading, see Zeits. d. D. Morgent. Ges., N.F., u, iv. 


PALAEOGRAPRHY. 


Sorras and Drioron, Introduction a (étude des hiéroglyphes, is reviewed by GRIFFITH, in Journal, x, 
182, by Miss Murray, in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 56, by Pret, in Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, x, 183, and 
by Epcerton, in Amer. Journ. Sem. Lang., XL, 219-20. 


SeraE, ™ m-hn-w “im Innern” eine Rebusspielerei, in Zeitschr. f. ig. Spr., LIX, 61-3, gives an ingenious 


Giblendtion of this group as an M.K. rebus from which incorrect forms were evolved later. Gunn, The 
writings of the word for “grapes,” in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., LIX, 71-2, proposes an explanation of the difticulty 
found by SETHE. 

RELIGION. 

Hopryer has issued the third part of his Fontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiucae, extending from 
Clement of Rome to Porphyry. 

Perrin’s Religious Life in dacient Egypt is a companion volume to his Social Life issued last year, and 
treats the subject with the same brevity of expression. 

SPELEERS has courageously published a complete translation of the Pyramid Texts in autography with- 
out commentary. It is of course founded on Serue’s carefully phrased edition of the texts and until an 
authoritative translation appears will be a help to students like his Vocabulazres, which form a second 
volume, Les textes des pyramides égyptiennes, 1, Traduction, 11, Vocabulaires. The translation is reviewed 
by Farina in degyptus, v, 89-90. 

Fauixner, The “Cannibal Hymn” from the Pyramid Texts, in Journal, x, 97-103, translates and 
comments on it. Being found only in Unis and Teti and naming only Geb and Orion as deities, he looks 
upon it as a relic of early savagery. Moret, Le jugement du roi mort dans les textes des pyramides de 
Saggarah, in Annuaire, 1922-19238, 3-32, of the Ecole pratique des hautes études, interprets the passage in 
Unis, § 308, ll. 447-60, in which the king is represented as judged triumphant. Farrna, IZ mito di Osiri 
net testi delle piramidi, in Bilychnis, 1923, 5-15, discusses the myth with full references to the texts, and 
argues that Abydos was an original seat of the god. 
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Erman, Der Leidener Amonshymnus, in Sitzb. of the Berlin Academy, 1923, 62-81, prints a new 
translation of the hymn edited eighteen years ago by GaRDINER and discusses its age and theology. The 
plays on words show late pronunciation and the text must date from the time after Akhenaten down to 
Ramesses IT. The ideas run on the lines of Akhenaten’s hymn ; Amenré¢ is the supreme deity, the other 
deities exist by his will. It is a literary production, not for use in the ritual. Thebes, Heliopolis and 
Memphis are the great religious centres in this hymn as they were in the endowments of Ramesses III : 
the local gods of other centres formed the “plebs of the gods.” 

LeFeBvrE, L’euf divin d Hermopolis, in Aun. Serv., xxiu, 65-7. The “half egg” mentioned in the 
Tomb of Petosiris was a relic of the legendary birth of Ré¢ and the gods from an egg, alluded to in the 
Book of the Dead and elsewhere. 

Lewis writes on The Mother worship in Egypt in Journal of Manchester Egypt. and Orientul Soc., X1, 
47-58. 

Dawson, A rare Vignette from the Book of the Dead, in Journal, x, 40, publishes a vignette in a Louvre 
papyrus of Dyn. XVIII showing the soul hovering above the unbandaged emaciated mummy, 

Daressy, Une représentation égyptienne du pesement des actions sur un pupyrus du Musée du Curire, in 
Mémoires Piot, XXV, 93-104, a fine example of the later style. 

Guxn, Notes on the Aten and his names, in Journal, 1x, 168-76. The Aten was represented as a king, 
his reign commencing on the same day as Akhenaten’s; Aten and the ing equally celebrated Jubilees. 
He thinks that the two “proclamations” were made on the same day in year 6 although the stelae of the 
so-called “later” proclamation were inscribed long after those of the “earlier” ; etc.—an important article. 

Haut reviews Bupce, Tutankhamen Amenism Atenism and Egyptian Monotheism, in Journal, UX, 257- 
9, and three articles on Amenofis JV by AssELBERG from De Katholiek, 1922, op. cit., x, 188. 

Keres, Vbd als Dumon der Finsterniss, in Zeitschy. Sf. dg. Spr., L1X, 69-70, shows that N ebez, son of Nut, 
was a demon of darkness. KrEEs, Horus und Seth als Gétterpaar, is reviewed by Enxis in dnetent Egypt, 
1924, 30-1. 

: Hatt reviews lengthily DE Buck, De Egyptische Voorstellingen betreffende den Oerheuvel, in Journal, x, 
185-7. 

HorysBiower, Traces of a ka belief in modern Egypt and Old Arabia, in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 67-70— 
the ukht or karinah, “sister” or “double.” 

Lacav, Les statues “guérisseuses” dans Uancienne Egypte, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 189-209, publishes 
photographs of the remarkable statue of Zeho “the Saviour” from Athribis. It is covered with magical 
texts and a stele of Horus on the Crocodiles ig against the knees in front : the base is also covered with 
magical texts and, in front of the stele, has an oval basin. With it M. Lacav publishes a stela of Horus on 
the Crocodiles dedicated to Astarte by a Phoenician, with a water basin on the plinth, and several statues 
covered with magical formulae of which the bases are lost, pointing out that all sh statues and stelae 
were intended to have water poured over them which would thereby be charged with the virtues of the 
formulae. An illuminating article. 

Among the MSS. left by the late Sir Gaston Maserro was an unfinished article Sur un rituel égyptien 
de magie opérutoire remontant & Vépogue romaine, which is printed in Rec. Trav. xb 105-30, a very 
interesting reconstruction of the magical processes in the Lei ial 
plete. 

: “ par tue ae fA 
sxe cutee ed tins Platina bmi Pit, ean, 7-88 ol that the 
1p ‘deity and the revelation of him to the individual in solitude, cultivated in 
Egypt at least = later a - the source of the Neo-Platonist mysticism in Plotinus, 

It may here be noted that Worss in hi a Aguptens in de so pat Seok 
E acre ag considers that the fii Gee ete eeeiats Rar iy ee ni adc es ae - eae 
institution in Egypt before the Macedonian conquest, and hat | ey Egyptian word in demotic, was an 

Pee at the much-discussed xdroyot of the Serapeum 
were persons who had taken asylum there. But Wincken in Lief. 2 of his Urkunden der Ptolemuerz 
295-6, argues against this view. “ 

Eee tlloving ace and reviews are to be found in O.L.Z.: XXVI, 556-7, KeEs, Horus und Seth als 
Gotterpaar, reviewed by WIEDEMANN ; XxXxvI, 610, WEINREIcH, Neue Urkunden zur Surapis-Religi : 

viewed by WIEDEMANN; XXVII, 134-6, Favre, L Egypte et les Présocratiques setiocad! by pica 

xxv, 194, WiuckEN, Urkunden, 1, 1, 2, reviewed by Scuusart, who ig sindesided about ie yal: 

7 a . 4 8 > ? 

XXVU, 196, WoEss, Asyliresen, reviewed by KoscHakER » XXVI, 257-60, PristeR, article, Kultus, in Puuly- 


den demotic papyrus, unfortunately incom- 
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Wissowa, Egyptological review by PIEPER ; XXVU, 320, reprint of RoEDER, Urkuaden zur Religion des alten 
Agypten (from 1915), renewed by GRAPOW ; XXVI, 321-6, GREssMANN, Tod und Auferstehung des Osiris 
nach Festbrauchen und Cmeiigen, long review by Preper ; XxVu, 398-9, Bissinu, Das Re-Heiliytuin des 
Koaigs Ne-woser-re (Rathures), Band 1, Die kleine Festdarstellung, and Bisstnc und KEEs, Uatersuchungen 
zu den Reliefs aus dem Re-Heiligtum des Rathures, 1. Teil, reviewed by ANTHES ; XXVII, 399-401, SCHARFF, 
Gotter Agyptens, reviewed by WIEDEMANN. 


ScIENCE, MATHEMATICS, ETC. 


EBBELL points to parallels in Egvptian and Greek medicine and gives the Egyptian names of three 
diseases of which the treatment is similar to the Greek, viz. 28 “ baldness” or “mange” (the same word 
in Leviticus), 8rw * night-blindness,” thn “eye pierced or struck.” Die ayyptischen Krankheitsnamen, in 
Zeitsehr. fag. Spr. LIX, 55-9. 

Dawson gives examples of internal and external application of mice especially for children’s diseases, 
from the predynastic period in Egypt down to the present day in England. The Mouse in Lyyptian and 
luter medicine in Journal, X, 83-6. 

SEBELIEN, Lurly Copper und its AUoys, in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 6-15: Analysis of slag from Sinai gave 
copper without tin or other important metal. Bronze appears to have been produced first naturally from 
ores in which tin was associated with copper. Syrian axes of bronze occur in Dyn. XII and from the New 
Kingdom onward bronze is plentiful. 

Lucas supplies valuable guidance as to nature and nomenclature of materials: for plasters, true lime 
(never used in Ancient Egypt), mud-plaster, gypsum-plaster : for stones, alabaster, calcite, aragonite, sand- 
stone, quartzite: pitch (scarcely found) resin, black varnish. Aastakes tn Chemical Matters frequently made 
in Archueology, in Journal, X, 128-32. ; 

Mdlle. Hartmany’s L’dgriculture duns Vancienne Egypte, reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 31-2, by 
VERNEAD, in L’ Anthropologie, XXX1, 248-51, and by WReEszInskI in 0.L.Z., XXvI, 607. 

Lurz, Vitieulture and Brewing in the Ancient Orient, is reviewed critically by ScHarer, in O.L.Z., Xxv1, 
552-5, 

L. S. B[urroy] having photographed the whole of the tomb of Sety I reproduces the astronomical 
ceiling in the Sepulchral Hall on which the Great Bear and other constellations are represented. Av 
Ancient Egyptian Astronomical Ceiling-Decoration, in Bulletin Metr. Mus., Xvi, 283-6, 

Stoney describes Egyptian outflow and intlow water clocks and Perris adds a note giving an explana- 
tion of the Edfa cylinder ax an outflow clock (which was not contemplated by BorcHarpr in his memoir 
Altugyptische Nilmessung) ; Aacteat Clepsydrue in Aneient Egypt, 1924, 43-50. 

Peer has produced a complete edition of The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, transcript translation and 
commentary, with facsimile of some additional fragments found at New York, all carefully worked out : 
there is an elaborate introduction on Egyptian mathematics and allied subjects. Reviewed by SPreGELBERG 
in 0.L.Z., XXvu, 319-20; GrirritH, in Liverpool Annals, x1, 103-4. An excellent account of it by 
Dawson is printed in Science Progress, J uly, 1924, 50-9, 


LITERATURE. 


Erman, Die Literatur der degypter, Gedichte Eraihlungen und Lehrbiicher aus dem 3 und ? Juhrtausend 
e. Chr, is reviewed by BLackMAN in detail in Journal, x, 193-20], and by GuNKEL in O.L.Z., XXNV1, 
488-90. 

Horxstowsr, The Story of the Eloquent Peasant, a suggestion, basing his argument on the modem 
practices of the ‘urduhdlgi or petition writers in Egypt, considers that the petitions of the Peasant were 
models for petition writers and that the story is merely a framework to display their excellence, Journal, 
x, 44-5. : 

Bunce has published The Teaching of Amenemapt son of Ku-nekht, the Egyptian hieroglyphic text and 
un English translation, with tran slations of the moral and reliyious teachings of Egyptian kings and officials 
illustrating the development of religious philosophy in Egypt during a period of about two thousand yeurs, 
This long title explains the book. Fron the published facsimile and Sir Ernest BupGE’s transcript Lance 
produced a new version En ny Visdomsbog fru det gumle Aegypten in Nordisk tidskrift udgifret af 
Letterstedska Forcuiugen, 1924, 94-107. He here pointed out the late date of the composition, not earlier 
than 1000 B.c., and utilised a parallel text of a portion on an ostracon in the Turin Museutn copied by 
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GaRpINER, Eréan printed a revision of Laxcn’s translation in German in Das Weisheitsbuch des Amen- 
em-ope in O.L.Z., XXVU, 241-52, and at the same time laid before the Berlin Academy his great discovery 
that not only were there resemblances in wording and ideas tu the Biblical Proverbs, but that the compiler 
of the latter had actually incorporated words aud sentences from Amenemapt, apparently through the 
medium of a Hebrew or Aramaic version. The most striking proof is the word sheloshim “thirty,” occur- 
ring unintelligibly in Prov. xxii, 20 (where it is translated at random “ excellent things” by R.V. and A.V.) 
until it is seen that the reference is to the “thirty” sections of Amenemapt. Line ugyptische Quelle der 
“ Spruche Salomos,” in Sitzungsberichte, 1924, 86-94. (See the Literary Supplement of the Times, Sept. 4, 
1924, p. 539.) 

PIEPER reviews J AacoBy, Die Fragmente der Griechischen Histortker, 1. Teil, from the Egyptological stand- 
point, touching especially Hecataeus and Herodotus, in 0.Z.Z., xxvi, 483-6. 

Bén&IveE divides Book II of Herodotus into three parts, (1) general considerations, (2) ancient history, 
(3) modern history ; the first might have been compiled at home, while the other two are the work of a 
traveller, arranged to a great extent in the topographical order of the voyage. Comptes Rendus, 192-4, 154-5. 
SPIEGELBERG suggests that the story how Sesostris on his wife’s advice escaped from the surrounding fire 
by bridging the flames with their children originated in a dragoman’s explanation of one of the many 
representations of the king trampling on prostrate enemies. Der Ursprung einer herodoteischen Novelle in 
Alo, X1x, 101-2. 

Students of Diodorus may welcome the reports of enormous pythons (cf. Diod., 111, 36) existing in the 
Nile swamps which are given by Jackson, The Vuer of the Upper Nile Province, Appendix A, in Sudan 
Notes and Records, v1, 187-9. 

Miss M. A. Murray recognizes the Manethonian lists of Suite kings in the lists of Egyptian kings of 
Magqrizi, Magria’s Names of the Pharaohs in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 51-5. [The standard edition of the Khitat 
by Wier, who worked out the correspondence of the lists, following on Kaman and Gaurrer, should 
be referred to.] 


Law. 


SPIEGELBERG gives new translations of four papyri in the form of sales, showing that the vendor thereby 
handed over himself and all that he possessed to a female relative in order to secure attention and support 
during his life and suitable burial after death. The dates range from Alexander the Great to Euergetes. 
Agyptische Verpfrindungsvertrige mit Vermogensabtretungen (Sitzunysb. Heidelberger Akad., 1923, 6 Abh.). 

Rec translates two marriage documents and one divorce from the find of Ptolemaic demotic papyri 
at Thebes in 1922, Marriage and Divorce in Ancient Egypt in Museum Journal (Philadelphia), 1924, 50-7. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


In L’Anthropologie, XXx1t1, 229-30, Bove reviews Sevieman, The Older Palaeolithic Age in Egypt; 
275-9, Vienarp replies to J. DE MorGay’s criticisms on hig recent articles. In Bull. Inst. Fr. XXII, 
1-76, VicNaRp describes his researches at Sebi] near Kom Ombo where he has found three distinct levels 
of microlithic industries with fossilised bones of hippopotamus, ete., but no trace of pottery, They end with 
the disappearance of the tributaries of the Nile and the beginning of the present climate of Egypt. The 
second level appears to bridge the gap between the Mousterian and Aurignacian in Europe. Finally he 
suggests that Sebil was the original hive of this industry which from time to time sent out swarms in all 
directions, at least in Africa and Europe. Une nouvelle Industrie lithique “ Le Sebilien.” 

BénépITE has written a brief but attractive sketch of Egyptian art with illustrations, ’art égyptien 
dans ses lignes générales. 

In The Problem of the Obelisks, from study of the unfinished obelisk at Aswan ENGELBACH shows (from 
examination and experiment) how the granite was selected, the obelisk quarried, detached and conveyed, and 
by what contrivances it must have been set up. This is a most illuminating work, leaving only the piebleni 
of the sculpturing untouched. He had previously published his main results in a vapatt for the Service 
des Antiquités, The Aswan Obelisk with some Remarks on the Ancient Engineering (1922), reviewed in 
Ancient Egypt, 1923, 88-9. , 


NaVILLE reviews JEQUIER, L’architecture éyyptienne, under the title Les temples ramessides et saites 
in Revue Archéol., XVII, 339-41, 2 
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Koster has written an illustrated work on ancient ships and navigation in which Egypt takes an 
important place, Das antike Seewesen, reviewed by ALLEN in Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., XL, 219. 

In the series Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, a volume Danemark, Copenhague, Musée Nationale, by 
BLINKENBERG and JOHANSEN, contains 16 plates of Egyptian pottery, and specimens of Cypriote and other 
wares from Egypt are figured. 

SPELEERS has written an instructive monograph on the types of ushabti-figures discussing the objects 
which they hold and the variations of the formulae inscribed upon them. Les figurines funéraires 
égyptiennes ; important review by Hau in Journal, x, 176-8, also reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 32, 
by Bonnet in 0.2.2, xxvu, 401, and by PEET in Liverpool Annals, x1, 53-4. 

BorcHarvt publishes from Tell el-‘Amarnah a fine coloured stela (an altar-piece with fulding doors) 
showing the royal family under the Aten, and the magnificent coloured bust in limestone of the queen, 
with many illustrative pieces, Portruis der Konigin Nofret-ete aus den Grabungen 1912/13 in Tell el-Amurnu. 

Scuarer has published three wonderful little volumes in a series entitled Metsterwerke in Berlin, dealing 
with the collections from Tell el--Amarnah: Dze Religion und Hunst von el-Amarna gives the latest 
information regarding the heresy and its art, and two volumes of Aunstwerke aus El-Amuaraa contain 
photographic illustrations of the principal treasures in sculpture, plaster masks, etc., Band 1 of those 
derived directly from the excavations, Band 1 of those obtained from other suurces. Reviewed by WIEDE- 
MANN in O.Z.Z., XXVI, 555-6, XXVU, 326-7. 

A photograph of an unpublished granite statue of TutCankhamtn in Cairo is published in Aegyptus, 
v, 20. 

An atlas of fifty-one fine photographic plates of the treasures of sculpture in the Egyptian collection at 
LEYDEN with a brief introduction, Bremer, Egyptische Kunst uit het Museum te Leiden. ; 

The Art Institute of Chicago has issued a Hundbook of the Egyptian Collection hy ALLEN, well illus- ’ 
trated, with many fine scarabs and small objects bearing histurical names. 

Dr. OsBoRNE has published an illustrated catalogue of his collection of Greek and Roman terracotta 
lamps, found in Egypt and chiefly at Alexandria and ranging from the Ptolemaic period to the Christian. 
Lychnos et Lucerna (issued by the Soc. archéologique d’Alexandrie). 

In various journals the following articles on archaeological subjects occur :— 

Journal. 1X, 131. GREENLEES, An unusual tomb scene from Dird‘ ubwl-Negd, preparation of bed- 
chamber for the night, Dyn. XVIIL. rx, 263, Sc#agrer, Von Aegyptischer Kunst, besonders die Zeichenkunst, 
second ed. in one volume, briefly noticed by Davies. x, 9-14, Davigs, A peculiar form of New Kingdom 
Lamp, publishes an interesting series of figures of candles and cones for illumination and fumigation, as 
shown in the private tombs of Dyn. XVII and more developed in Dyn. NIX, with translation of an 
unpublished inscription regarding a finerary candle. x, 41-8, Mackay, The representation of shawls with 
a rippled stripe in the Theban Tombs, dating from Tuthmosis I to Amenophis IL: probably imported from 
Syria, which country had learned the method of weaving them from Babylonia. x, 46, Dawson, Vote on the 
Egyptian Papyrus Boat, admirably illustrated by a model of a reed canoe from Lake Tsana obtained by 
Colonel Lyons. x, 75, short review by Pret of WRESZINSKI, Atlas zur altugyptischen Kulturgeschichte. 
X, 77, of Dawsoy’s translation of CaPart, Egyptian Art, Introductory Studies. x, 79, A Head of King 
Ramesses I from his temple at Abydos, a drawing by Major FLeTcHER made in 1912 before the destruction 
of the chapel. 

Ancient Egypt. 1923, 65-6, PETRIE, Types of Early Scarabs, before Dyn. XII. 1923, 71-4, ENeELBacn, 
Supports of Pylon Flagstaves, illustrated from paintings and sculptures: probably a wooden cantilever 
fixed in the pylon, with a wooden block pinned on either side to hold the staff in front: and the flag not 
permanently attached to the staff. 1923, 97, THomas, The branch on prehistoric ships, quotes Sir Harry 
Jounson’s statement that in the Cameroons a huge palm-frond in the bows of a boat acts as mast and 
sail in one. 

Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. xt, 48, WRESZINSKI, Atlas zur ultaegyptischen 
Kulturgeschichte, reviewed by PEET. XI, 54, Lez, Textiles and Costumes among the Peoples of the Ancient 
Near East, criticised by PEET. 

Man, 1923, no. 123 (of. 1924, no. 25), Seron-Karr, Prehistoric Man in the Sinai Peninsula, flint 
implements (illustrated) from South of El-‘Arish similar to types from Sitwah. 1924, no. 28 (ef. nos. 61, 
96), BURCHELL, 4 note on two objects found umong tombs of the Old Kingdom at El Kab, two vessels of 
Dyn. IV found by QUIBELL are candlesticks similar to ancient forms found in Eastern Bulgaria. 1924, 
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no. 90, THomas, Deseription of and remarks upon the technique of a leather pillow bag of the Baggqara, 
in the museum of the Royal Geographical Society of Egypt, Cuiro, describes the braiding on the surface as 
“slit looping,” also known as a binding in Ancient Egyptian basketry. 

Metropolitan Museum (New York) Bulletin. xv1tt, 272-8, Lytacos, Lord Curnarcon’s Bequest to the 
Museum, lotiform vase of opaque blue glass of Tuthmosis ILL, aragonite vase of Minephtah from the Valley 
of the Kings’ Tombs. xvi, 289, Lytacor, Gift of ua Egyptian Statue, squatting, of Hor, a Theban official 
Dyns. XXII-XXV, the body covered with prayers to deities. 

Fondation Eugéne Piot, Monuments et Mémoires. xxiv, 1-24, BENEDITE, Anon et Toutuukhamon (un 
sujet Tun groupe acquis pur le Musée égyptien du Loucre), black granite group of Amfin seated with small 
figure of TutCankhamiin, whose principal cartouches are mutilated. The king by exception wears a panther 
skin, probably a sign of heirship to the throne here assumed to assert his legitimate title. xxv, 1-28, 
Bénépire, La cuedllette du lis et le “lirinon,” two fine Saite bas-reliefs in the Louvre of the making of 
attar of lilies. xxv, 29-51, Borevx, La stéle-tuble @offrandes de Senpou, et les filusses portes et stéles rotires 
a représentutions en relief, stela of the Middle Kingdom with five figures in high relief standing before a 
table of offerings; discusses the use of high relief on £u-doors and stela. XXv, 113-32, Driotoyx, Un 
second prophite @Unouris, inscribed torso of a statuette in the Louvre with panther skin worn in a special 
way apparently marking a “second” priest. xxv, 143-69, Fovcart, Un temple flottant, le vaisseau dor 
@Amon-Ré, finds fifteen representations in Theban temples and tombs of the Golden Barque named User- 
hat, and publishes several of them. xxv, 211-27, Leresvre, Un bus-relief gree duns un tombenu egyptien, 
publishes from the tomb of Petosiris a scene of sacrifice at the tomb in the Greek fashion though with some 
Egyptian features : suggests that this, an extraordinary subject for an Egyptian priest of about 300 B.c., 
was flattery of the new Greek rulers by the diplomatic Petosiris. xxv, 229-36, Micuon, Isis Horus et 
Sérapis accompagnés de Dionysos, Greek relief in the Louvre said to have come from Alexandria. XXv, 
273-98, Moret, Fraginents du mastabu de Shery prétre des rois Peribsen et Sead, brings together for the 
first time the scattered sculptures (including two slabs from Aix-en-Provence which probably belonged to 
the mastaba), ascribing them to the reign of Khephren. xxv, 333-48, NavILLE, Lu reine Aahmés, pub- 
lishes a drawing of the queen’s head at Dér el-Bahri by Carrer: the conservatism of Egyptian art is due 
to lack of idealism. xxv, 349-85, PeRDRIzeT, Antiquités de Léontopolis. Many objects, chiefly in bronze, 
connected with the cult of the lion god Mihos: a large find was made in 1885, most of which came into 
the possession of Dr. Focqurt. The empty thrones supported by lions probably contained figures of deities : 
the date of most is second century B.c. xxv, 401-17, Sortas, Stetuetivs funératres de lu X VIIL* Dynastie, 
fine glazed ushabti of Ken-Amiin a high official under Amenophis IL together with model coffin and 
mummy and wooden ushabtis of the same. These were the gift of the king of whom he seems to have been 
foster-brother. 

Ree. Trav. Xt, 83-5, JégtreR, La maison primitive des Egypticns, the type preserved in funerary 
monuments. XL, 131-57, Cuasstnxat, Les trouvailles de monauies éyyptiennes a légendes hitroglyphiques. 
Nearly thirty years ago a gold coin with hieroglyphic legend “good gold” on one face and the figure of a 
horse on the other, said to have been found at Damanhfir, was published by Cuassrvat, though generally 
condemned as 2, forgery. He now publishes a series of them from Memphis and discusses the question of 
their authenticity and the history of Egyptian money. Following Maspero he believes that these coins 
were issued in the Persian wars between 404 and 342 B.c. for the payment of mercenary troops. XL, 158- 
76, SPELEERS, Les scewes de chasse ussyriennes et égyptiennes, compares the hunting scenes in detail and 
concludes that the Assyrian are entirely independent. xt, 203-10, JéqurER, d propos des grunds lits de 
Toutdnkhamon, on the designs of the beds and their magic virtue; similar beds are figured in other 
Egyptian tombs. 

O.L.2., XXVI, 557-8, British Museum: A Guide to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian Rooms and the 
Coptic Room, reviewed by WRESZINSKI. XxvII, 76-81, WReEszInskI, dilas zur altuigyptischen Kulturge- 
schichte, Lief. 11-17, lengthy review by Pieper. xxvur, 118-19, Bisstne dgyptische Lowenriegel, on a 
scholion to Aratus concerning lion-headed bolts for temples. xxvit, 137, Perris, reprint of Arts and Crafts 
of Ancient Foye, reviewed by ScHARFF. XXvII, 137-8, 'SPELEERS, Syllabus du cours sur les origines de 
Part et Phistovre de Cart oriental antique, m1 purtie: L’ Egypte, reviewed by WRESZINSKI. XXvU, 200-2, 
Buserl, Die griechisch-igyptischen Mumienbildnisse der Sammlung Th. Graf reviewed by Preper. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, neue Folge, U1, iv, a treatise on Egyptian metal 
work by the late G. M6LLER is to be expected soon. 1, vi, RoEDER reports a find of stelae dedicated to 
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statues of the living Ramesses II and to various gods, stated to be from Horbét: SrernporFF suggests 
that they must have come from the Residence-city Ramesses itself. 

Sales of Egyptian antiquities were held by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on 31 July 1923 (Mrs. Berens), 
19-20 May 1924 (Philpott, Berens and others), 30 June-1 July 1924 (Colonel John Evans), 7-8 July 1924 
(various sources). 


PERSONAL. 


Dussatp describes the work of the great Orientalist Charles CLERMONT-GANNEAU, who died on Feb. 15, 
1923, in the archaeology of the Near East. For Ezyptologists his discovery in 1880 of the true age of certain 
fragments of Aramaic papyri from Egypt is very noteworthy : his interest in the later finds of Aramaic led 
to excavations at Elephantine in 1906-1908 resulting in important discoveries of Egyptian antiquities. Les 
travaue et les déconvertes archéologiques de Charles Clermont-Gunneau in Syria, wv, 140-73, 

Ahined Bey Kamat, one of the few Egyptians who took an interest in the archaeological history of 
their country, is the subject of an obituary notice in Journal, 1x, 241-2. He died in August 1923 at the 
age of 74. 

Portier writes an obituary notice of Maurice PézaRD, an orientalist of the Louvre, who excavated at 
Tell Nebi Mend (Kadesh) and found there a stele of Seti I. He died in Syria on Oct. 7, 1923. Syria, 1v, 
344-5. 

MicHoy prints a long footnote on the successive conservators in charge of the Egyptian collections of 
the Louvre, from Champollion onwards, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 229-30. 

Two notebooks of Sir William Gell, containing matter of interest for the early history of Egyptology, 
have been given to Professor PEET. Journal, 1x, 240. 

A reprint of CaampoLiion’s Lettre a M. Dacier relative & Calphubet des hiéroglyphes phonétiques 
employes pur les Egyptiens forms the introduction to Mémoires Piot, REY; the entire volume is devoted to 
Egyptology in honour of the Centenary. MARRo writes on the fruitful labours of CHAMPOLLION in the 
great collection at Turin and the important opportunity it provided for extending his knowledge and 
discoveries, Zl R. Museo di Antichrta di Torino e Champollion “le Jenne,” in Bollettino della Soc. Piemontese 
di Archeologia e Belle Arti, 1923, 1-21. LAGIER relates how the duc de Buacas and eventually Rome and 
the Pope protected CHAMPOLLION in his early work against the attacks of his enemies, which were largely 
based on Biblical chronology ; his later discoveries were of a nature to raise alarm on this ground, but 
Champollion was cautious in publishing them, and the Catholie Church soon lost interest in the chrono- 
logical controversy, though the Protestant church was inclined to revive it. J’ Egyptologie et la chronologie 
bibliqve in Revue des Questions Scientifiques, Oct. 1923. 

Farixa quotes from various publications to show the esteem in which ROSELLINI was held by con- 
temporary scholars, Per Jppolito Rosellini in Aegyptus, V, 65-9 ; it is announced that Professor CG. 
CABRIELI is preparing to edit the journal of RosELLINI’s expedition to Eg pt, ibid. 85. 

GavTuter gives an interesting account of Baron VY. Denon. This amateur artist was taken by 
Bonaparte to Egypt, and as the result of three journeys in Upper Egypt, sight-seeing and sketching with 
the utmost enthusiasm, brought to Cairo hundreds of views and drawings of antiquities. His report 
determined Bonaparte to send a commission to investigate the archaeology of Upper Egypt, but DExoy 
himself was required to return home with the General. Drexon’s publication in 1802 first revealed Egypt 
to the world and edition after edition was printed. Vivaat Denon en Egypte (juillet 1798—aofit 1799) in 
Bull. Inst. d’ Egypte, v, 163-93. 

A much earlier explorer is discovered by Musier, who mentions an unpublished account of travels by 
Vitaliano Doyatt, a professor at Turin who was sent by the king ona mission to Egypt and the East in 
1759, and by his collections laid the foundation of the famous Egyptian Museum. Un graffite copte @ Esneh 
in Aegyptus, 1v, 132. : — 

Professor Sayce in his Reminiscences has produced a book of singular fascination ; his long connection 
with Egypt and Egyptology commends it to the attention of our readers. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. é 
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By DE LACY O'LEARY, DD. 


GENERAL. 


The most important event bearing upon Coptic studies has been the publication of photographic 
reproductions of the codices in the Pierpoint Morgan collection. Most of the manuscripts found in the 
monastery of St. Michael in the Fayy(im in 1910 passed into Mr. Pierpoint Morgan’s hands in 1916, though 
a few found their way to the Cairo Museum. The whole collection has now been reproduced in photographic 
facsimile in a series of 56 volumes and copies of the series have been presented to certain of the leading 
libraries of the world, though it is understood that none are to be sent to German libraries!. The manu- 
scripts thus reproduced are of exceptional interest as being complete, dated, and of known provenance. 

H. Hyvernat’s supplementary article on Coptic Literature? gives a summary description of the 
material in the Pierpoint Morgan collection and also of recent additions to the Coptic literary manuscripts 
in the British Museum. 

Mgr. HEBBELYNCR’s catalogue of the Coptic manuscripts in the Vatican Library, which will form part 
of the forthcoming volume of essays in honour of H. E. Cardinal Ehrle, will be found of great service to all 
students of Coptic. Not only are the manuscripts described fully on the lines now usual in catalogues but 
in several cases material is specified of which there was no previous indication, e.g. no previous catalogue 
revealed that there were copies of the Difnar for Baounah, Abib, Mesori, and the supplementary days‘. 


I. Brsutcan. 


The most important material appears in the photographic reproductions of the Pierpoint Morgan 
collection (see above), where the Biblical material fills twelve volumes, viz. : Leviticus, Numbers (1), 
I, II Kings (2), Isaiah (3), the four Gospels (4), St. John (5), SS. Matthew, Mark (6), SS. Luke, John (7), 
the Pauline Epistles (8, 9), the Catholic Epistles (10), a Greek Satidic Evangeliarium (11), and a Safidic 
lectionary (12). Of these no. 7 is Bohairic, the others Sa‘idic. 

W. H. WorreLi: The Coptic Manuscripts in the Freer Collection® contains (Part I) a Satidic Psalter 
(imperfect), portions of the book of Job, and the verse St. Matth. i. 22. The whole work has been reviewed 
very fully by W. E. Crux and more briefly by S. A. B. Mercer’, by F. M. ABEL’, by Dopscutitz® and 
by D. O’)LEary?®, 

L. Saryt-Pav. Girarp: Un fragment inédit du livre de Tobie" gives a Coptic fragment (1, 7>-20+) of the 
book of Tobit belonging to the same codex as the portions already published by MasrEro®, by Crasca® and 
by W. E. Crum. The Akhmimic text of St. John discovered by Sir Furnpers Perrie™ has been the 
subject of a popular description by G. C.18, by R. Kitcour", and by a writer in the Times, It is the sub- 
ject of a note in Ancient Egypt (1923), 45. The text is now being edited by Sir Herpert THompson. 


H. Dévaup is proceeding with his edition of the Bohairic Pentateuch from the Vatican codex and is 
working in collaboration with O. BorMzstTER, 


1 Codices Coptici Photographice expressi Bibliothecae Pierpoint Morgan, 1-56, Rome, 1922. 
2 In Catholic Encyclopaedia, xv1, 27-30, New York, N.D. 
3 Ap. HEBBELYNCK: Inventaire Sommaire des manuscrits coptes de la Bibliothéque Vaticane, pp. 41. 


# Codd. 101, 102, 104. 5 New York (1923), xxvi+ 396, 12 plates. 

6 In J.T.S., xxv (1924), 199-201. 7 In J. Amer. Soc. Or. Res., vat (1923), 88. 
3 In J. Palest. Or. Soc., ut (1923), 203-4, 9 In Lit. Zent. Blatt., x (1924) 863-4. 

0 In J. R. Asiat. Soc., xxv (1924), 199-201. 1 In Bull. de VInst., xx (1923) 115-18. 

2 In Mém. de la Mission...au Caire, v1, 284-5. 13 In Sast. Bibl. Frag., 1, 219. 

MW Tn J.T.S., xt (1910), 253. 15 Cf. Journal, x (1923), 266. 

16 In Bilychnis, x11 (1923), 74. 7 In Bible Lands, v1 (1924), 459. 


18 For 21/12/23, 
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Vol. v of Horner's Coptic (Satidic) New Testament (1920) has been reviewed by C. Scuuipt! and by 
S. A. B. Mercer? 
Il. ApocrypHaL, GNosTIC, ETC. 


LEETZMANN: Ein apokryphes Evongelienfragment® gives two leaves from Pap. Berol. 11710 containing 
a portion of a conversation between Jesus and Nathanael presumably from an apocryphal gospel. 

E. Besson : Les Logia Agrapha; Paroles du Christ qui ne se trowvent pas dans les évangiles canoniques, 
rec. et trad. par E. Besson‘, presents the Logia in popular form. 

C. Scuaurpt: Gesprdche Jesu® has been reviewed by F. Haase’ 

H. G. Evetyy Waite: Suyings of Jesus (1920) has been reviewed by J. G. Macnen?, 

The new Vol. vr of Casrot-Lecterce: Dictionnaire d’arch. chreét. (fase. Ix-lxi (1924)) contains an 
article on Gnosticism’ which makes passing reference® to Coptic Gnostic material. 

L. Fexpr: Gnostische Mysterien, Miinchen (1923), is reported, but I have not been able to see a copy. 

F. BrnapeL: Ein koptisches Fragment uber die Begriinder des Manichuismus, Heidelberg (1924), pp. 16, 
reproduces a Coptic text of Manichaean character now in the University Library at Heidelberg with a 
commentary. Prof. C. Schmidt refers the fragment to the seventh century. 


III. Liruretcat. 

One of the most valuable contributions to liturgical study during the past year is VILLECouRT: Les 
observances liturgiques et la discipline du jetine dans Uéglise copte which gives a detailed analysis of 
chapters xvi-xix of Abu'l-Barakat “Lamp of darkness” from the Paris Arabe 203 and Upsala Or. 486 
drawing thence a very considerable fund of information about the liturgical books, musical tones, and the 
ordo of the Morning Prayer and Office of Incense in the Coptic Church. 

Vittecourt: La lettre de Macaire évéque de Memphis sur la liturgie antique du Chréme et du Baptéme 
& Alexandrie! gives an account of the Alexandrian ritual of baptism and the consecration of the chrism. 

A. BaumstarK: Die Liturgie des soy. Ausebius von Alexandr.” deals with the liturgy ascribed to Eusebius, 
and the same writer’s Die syrische Anaphora des Severus con Antiocheia* treats of a Syriac anaphora which 
has a close relation to the Coptic liturgy and especially to the Satidic Euchologion of Vatican Cod. 
Copt. cix. 

Two new volumes have now completed R. Basset: Synaxaire Jacohite, With the completion of this 
valuable work comes the most regrettable news of the editor’s death. Prof, Basset has long held a place of 
primary importance in the world of Arabic scholarship, though perhaps his essay on the comparative 
grammar of the Berber languages represents his most original work. Vol. xvi of the P.O. which contains 
the former of these two portions of the Synaxarium has been reviewed by I. Gurp1!5, Copies of the Latin 
translation of the first part of Foreer’s edition of the Synaxarium' are now available 1’. 

Detenave: Le Calendrier @O.xyrhynque pour Cannée 535-6 deals with the contents of no. 1357 in 
Oxyr. Pap., X1 (1915): the article is chiefly of value for its notes on local churches and their saints. 

D. O'Leary: Fragmentary Coptic Hymns contains hymn fragments from the Dér Abu Makar in the 


Wadi Natrfin. 
D. O'Leary: Theotokia (1923) has been reviewed by LerrponptT™, by GaseLer”, by S. A. B. MERCER a2. 


and by W. E. Crom, 


1 In O.L.Z., xxvi (1923), 614-15. 

2 In J, Amer. Soc. Or. Res., m (1924), 45. 
4 Paris (1923), xili+-181. 

® In Oriens Chr. (1923), 170-3. 


§ Col. 1327 sqq. 
10 In Muséon, xxxvi (1923), 249-92. 1 In Muséon, xxxvi (1923), 33-46. 


2 In Jahrb. f. Liturg. Wissen., 0 (1923), 91-2. 18 Thid., 1 (1923), 92-8. 
4 In Patr. Or., xvi, 2 (1922), 187-424 (Barmahat, Barmoudah, Pachons): and P.O., XVII, 3 (1923), 527-782 


(Baounah, Abib, Mesre, and supplementary days). 


3 In Z. f. d. Neut. Wissen., xxit (1923), 153-4. 
> Cf. Journal (1922), 175. 

7 In Princeton Theol. Rev., xx (1922), 334-6. 
® Col. 1332. 


15 In Riv. deglt Stud. Orient., x (1923), 163-8. 18 Cf. Journal (1923), 227. 

YW Foroer: Synaz. Alerand., 1, C.S.C.0., Rome (1923), rv, 526. 18 In Anal. Boll., xuu (1924), 83-99, 
19 Lond. (1924), iv +60. 2 In O.L.Z., xxv1 (1923), 615-16. 

21 In Bull. School Or. Stud., m1 (1923), 178-9. 2 In J. Amer. S. Or. Res. (1923), 89. 


3 In J, R. As. Soc. (1924), 307-9. 
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M. Jucie: Homélies Mariales Byzantines! contains material illustrative of the Theotokia. It has been 
reviewed in Anal. Boll., xii (1923), 440-2. 

D. O'Leary is preparing an edition of the Coptic Difnar (Antiphonarium) from the text in the John 
Rylands Library (first four months only). 

S. Evrincer : Anmerkungen zu “Studien zur athiopischen Kirchenmustk” von Dr. E. Wellesz* as well as 
the essay by Dr. WELLESz?, though dealing with the music of the Ethiopic Church, contain the fullest and 
most accurate observations as yet available on the kindred Coptic Church music, a subject on which no 
direct study at present exists. 

The hymn fragment with musical notation in P. Oxy. 1786 described by NEprr Mopona! has been the 
subject of an article by R. WaGyeER® and has been examined also by H. Lirerzuann)6 


IV. Cuurca Lirerature. 


The Didaché fragment (i, 3-ii, 1) in Oxy. Pap., xv (1922), no. 1782 has been the subject of articles by 
B. H. STREETER’, by C. Scumipt’, and by Dom Connouty®. A Coptic fragment of the Didachdé (x-xii, 2) 
in the Akhmitic dialect probably of the fifth century from Brit. Mus. Or. 9271 has been edited by 
Hornver!. 

Dom ConxnoLiy: On the text of the Baptismal Creed of Hippolytus™ discusses a formulary which has 
direct bearing on the Coptic “Church Order.” 

The discovery of a fragment of Aristides in P. Oxy. xv, 1778! has been followed by that of a larger fragment 
amongst the papyri acquired by the British Museum in 1922 (P. Lond. Inv. No. 2486). This is the subject of 
an article by H.J. M. Mine. The former fragment is examined by H. Srresrer and by H. Larrzmann). 

A. Neppr Mopoxa: Documenti della primitivu letteratura cristiana' is a brief article of popular 
character. 

L. Th. Lerort: La régle de S. Pachime (en grec)" is the second part of prolegomena to the study of the 
Pakhomian rule*, He considers that the Latin version of St. Jerome still awaits an editor in touch with 
modern critical methods,a requirement not fulfilled by Albers’ edition of 1923. ALBERS’ edition’? has been 
reviewed by H. D(ELEHAYE)”, by Lerort!, and by Kiorz™, 

tW. Bousser: Apophtheymata® is, for the time at least, the leading authority on the “ Sayings of the 
Fathers,” but it is not easy reading. It contains three parts, (i) studies in the text of the Apophthegmata, 
the versions, subject-matter, etc., (ii) on the life of St. Pakhom, and (ili) on Evagrius, with detailed analyses 
of the texts utilised. Dom VittEecourt: Une méme parabole commune aux A poph. des Peres et a Calila et 
Dinna* deals with the fable which figures as chap. vi in De Sacy’s edition of the Arabic text and which 
is generally regarded as an interpolation due to Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘. If this view is correct there will be some 
hesitation in accepting Dom Villecourt’s conclusions. 

Homiletic literature is greatly enriched by the reproductions in the Pierpoint Morgan collection where 
no fewer than 44 volumes contain matter of this description. These are (13-14) metrical hynins in Sa¢idic, 
(15-16) homilies of Cyril of Jerusalem and Theophilus of Alexandria, (17) life and transitus of St. John 
the Evangelist, (18-19) homilies of Dioscorus and Cyprian, (20) of St. John Chrysostom, (21) passion of 
St. Mena, homily of John of Alexandria on St. Mena, (22) St. John Chrysostom on St. Michael, (23) Sa‘idic 
“liber institutionis” of SS. Michael and Gabriel, (24) zd. in Akhmimic, (25) homilies of Peter of Alexandria 
on St. Michael, (26) Severus on St. Michael, (27) Timothy of Alexandria on St. Michael, (28) passions of 


1 In Patr. Or., xvi, 3 (1923), 165 sqq. 2 In Or. Chr. (1923), 151-4. 

3 Cf, Journal (1922), 177. 4 Ci. Journal (1923), 227. 

5 Der Oxyrhynchos-Noten Papyrus in Philologus, uxx1x (1923), 201-21. 

8 In Z. f. d, Neut. Wissen., xxx (1922), 236-8. 7 InJ.T.S., xxtv (1923), 78. 

8 Ein Neuer Didaché-Fund in Deut. Lit. Zeit. (1924), 95. 

8 New Fragments of the Didaché in J.T.S., xxv (1924), 151-3, 0 In J.T.S., xxv (1924), 225-81. 
U In J.T.S., xxv (1924), 131-9. ® Cf, Journal (1923), 228. 

1B A new fragment of the Apology of Aristides in J.T.S., xxiv (1923), 73-7. 14 Tbid., 78 
18 In Z. f. d. Neut. Wissen., xxi (1922), 238. 16 In Bilychnis (1923), 55. —_ 
"In Muséon, xxxvit (1924), 1-28, and sep. Louvain (1924), pp. 28. 

18 For previous part cf. Muséon, xxxtv, 16 sqq. 19 Cf. Journal (1923), 231. 

2% In Anal. Boll., x1 (1923), 426-7. 21 In Muséon, xxxv1 (1923) 128-9 

2 In Phil. Woch., xii (1923), 774. * Tubingen (1923), viii + 341 ; 

“4 In Muséon, xxxvi (1923), 243-8, aes 
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St. Paesius, St. Thecla, etc., (29-30) passions of St. Mercurius, etc., (31) lives of St. Samuel of Kalamon 
Ephraem, etc., (32) passion of St. Ptolemaeus, (38) homilies of Demetrius of Antioch, (34-35) of Cyril of 
Jerusalem and Evodius of Rome, (36) of Peter of Alexandria, (37) lives of St. Archellides, ete. and various 
homilies, (38) passion of St. Leontius, miracles “per 8. Menam,” (39) passions of Theodore the Anatolian 
Leontius the Arab, etc., (40) of St. Theodore the Anatolian, etc., (41) of St. Psote, Philutheus, eth 
(42) homilies of St. Cyril of Jerusalem on the crucifixion and resurrection, (43) ten homilies “pro tempore,” 
(44) of St. Cyril of Jerusalem for Wednesday in Holy Week, (45) passions of St. Isidore and his com- 
panions, Apa Helias, ete., (46) passion and miracles of St. Phoebammon, (47) passion of St. Claudius 
Rhetor and three homilies on his life, (48) life of St. Onuphrius, passion of St. Epima Pankoleita, 
(49) passion of Apa Nabraha, this is not in the Pierpoint Morgan collection but in Cairo, (50) homily of 
Theodosius of Antioch on St. Theodore Stratelates, (51) passions of St. Theodore Stratelates, SS. Cosmas 
and Damian, etc., (52) homily of Severianus on SS. Peter and Paul, (53) St. Stephen, etc., (54) homilies of 
Sinuthius, (55) John of Alexandria, 23 solutions of biblical problems, (56) passion of the seven youths of 
Ephesus, life of St. Apa Phif. 

Besides the volumes which are professedly homiletical the lives and passions seem to be mainly of a 
homiletical character. 

De Vis: Homelies Coptes (1922) has been reviewed by P. PEETERS). 

WorRELL: Coptic Manuscripts of the Freer Collection 2 euntains (Part IT) two homilies, one on St. Gabriel 
ascribed to Celestinus of Rome, the other on the B.V.M. ascribed to Theophilus of Alexandria. This 
second part is carefully examined by F. M. ABen? who considers these homilies as illustrative of the 


evolution of the genre homilétique. 

W. E. Crum: Der Papyruscoder saec, vi-vii der Phillips- Biblioth. (1915) is reviewed by W. HEN@sTEN- 
BERG* 

VY. History. 

G. Méaytis: L’tatroduction du christ. ex Egypte (1921) has been reviewed by THomsEN®, 

H. I. Beut: New Lights on Saint Athanasius’ gives an account of certain letters dealing with the 
Meletian schism contained in papyri recently acquired by the British Museum. This material appears 
more fully in H, I. Beri: Jews and Christians in Egypt, with three Coptic texts edited by W. E. Crea’. 
“The importance of the small groups of documents published in this volume made it advisable to edit 
and issue them more speedily than would have been possible if they took their turn among the general 
series of papyrus documents acquired by the Museu.” The documents, 18 in number, are edited with 
very full introductions, translations, and notes. Of these one (Pap. 1912), a Greek letter of Claudius to the 
Alexandrians (109 lines), deals with the Jewish troubles at Alexandria, ten (Gk. Pap. 1913-1919, Coptic 
1920-1921) relate to the Meletian controversy, and seven (Greek) letters belong to the correspondence of 


Paphnutius, one of these “1919 may actually be from the pen of St. Athanasius himself” (= Pl, V— 


arguments in support of this on pp. 115-17). 

J. R. Kyrrine: The Libelli of the Decian Persecution® contains material bearing upon the history of 
Christianity in Egypt’. 

W. A. Wicras: The Separation of the Vonophysites™ is a popular account of the origin uf the Jacobite 
churches. 

+J. Maspero: Histoire des patriurches @ Alexandrie depuis lu mort de VEmpereur Anastase jusqu’d lu 
réconciliation des éylises jacobites (518-616), ed. t A. ForTEscurE et Gaston WIET, pref. B, HatssutLiiEr #4, is 
the long-expected posthumous work on the history of the Egyptian Church in the period shortly before 
the Muslim conquest. It is understood that another volume is to follow. 

W. E. Onum: Sévére d’Antioche en Egypte gathers together the fragmentary details which throw light 
on the period (518-536) of Severus’ sojourn in Egypt. 2 

W. Scuupart: degypten von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf Mohammed (1922) is reviewed by 
W. Weser}3 and by F. 2.44 


1 In Anal. Boll., xum (1924), 156-8. 2 Cf. above. 3 In J. Palest. Or. Soe., (1923), 203-4, 
+ In Byz. Zettsch., XxIv (1924), 409-13. > In Phil. Woch., xxi (1923), 14, 

& In Adelphi, 1 (1924), 1006-9. * London (1924), xii+140, 4 plates. 

8 In Harvard Theol. Rev., xvt (1923), 345-90. 9 Cf. Journal (1924), 156. 

10 London (1923), 210. 1 Bibl. de Véc. des Hautes Etudes, fase. 235 (1923), xvi +429, 

12 In B.0.C., m1 (1922/1923), 92-104. ® In O.L.Z. (1924), 1-7. 


4 In Byz. Zeitsch., XXIV (1924), 429. 
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L. Bréaier: Normal relations between Rome and the Churches of the East before the schism of the 
Ith century! has been reviewed by A. MicHEL2. 

TISSERAND-VILLECOURT-WIET: Recherches sur la personalité et la vie d Abwl-Barakat? is a republica- 
tion of the article in R.0.C. already noted*. La doctrine chrétienne d’aprées Véglise jacobite par Rabban 
Daniel b. el-Hattab® describes a manuscript in the library of R. P. Sbath containing material illustrating 
the theology of the Monophysites in the fourteenth century. 

TISSERAND-WIEtT: La liste des patriarches d’ Alexandrie duns Qalqachand?® gives a list of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria from Vol. v (308 sqq.) of the edition of Qalqachandi recently published in 14 vols. from the 
codex in the Sultanieh (Royal) Library in Cairo. This list, drawn up at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, gives no fresh information but has some points of interest. 

G. GraF: Ein Reformversuch innerhalb der koptischen Kirche im Zwolften Jahrhund.’ is a history of the 
work of the reformer Markus Ibn al-Qanbar (d, 1208) and his controversies with the bishop Michael of 
Dimjat dealing especially with the sacramental teaching of the Coptic Church. It has been reviewed by 
C, Scumipr®. 

T. D. Moscona: Coptie Churchmen® is the report of a lecture dealing with some leading characters in 
the Coptic Church of the present day. 

W. W. Casu: Religious life in Egypt" is simply a missionary’s personal views about recent political 
events in Egypt; it gives no information about the Coptie Church. 

W.S. Buackman: Some Modern Egyptian Saints (I1)" deals with the sanctuaries and sacred rites con- 
nected with St. Mittias (Matthias) and St. Egladius (Claudius) and connects those rites with the religion 
of ancient Egypt. 

L. Gurp1: La Chiesa Abissina (1922) has been reviewed by 8S. Grépaut?, 

R. Janty: Les &glises orientales et les rites orientaux™ is a manual of information about the eastern 
churches generally. It has been reviewed by SaLaVILLE}. 

Attention has already been drawn to the passions contained in the Pierpoint Morgan collections (IV 
above). Of kindred character is L, Sarnr-Paun Girarp: Un fragment Jayoumique du martyre de saint- 
Philothée® which gives a Fayyfmic fragment from the MS. no. 47559 in the Cairo Museum. Of this 
martyrdom a Sa‘idic fragment has already been published by Balestri, and other fragments are enumerated 
by W. E. Crum!®, but the whole martyrdom now appears in Vol. xt1 of the Pierpoint Morgan collection. 

Deenaye: Martyr et confesseur (1921) and Perrers: Les trad. ortent. du mot martyr (1921) are 
briefly noted by A. E.” 

DeLenare: Les passions des mart. (1921) and the same writers Cat. Cod. Hag, (1921)!8 have been 
reviewed by K. Hoty, 

F. Fawtier: Les reliques rouernais de sainte Catherine d Alexandrie® has a bearing on the traditional 
history of Sinai but not on that of Alexandria, 

Some hagiographical material of Egyptian interest occurs in CaBRou-LecLerca: Dict. arch. chrét., 
vi (1924). Such is the article Georges (Saint). A figure described there shows a popular representation of 
St. George and the dragon developed from a figure of Horus fighting with Seth, “ces analogies entre le combat 
d’Horus et le combat de saint-Georges ne sont pas fortuites.” The article Gallicane (Eglise) in Vol. v1 of 
the same work incidentally refers (col. 423) to the influence of Egypt on the monastic life. 

W. H. Mackean: Christian Monasticism in Egypt (1920) has been reviewed by H. G. EvELyn WuitTr”, 

U. Monnerer DE VinLarp: La fondazione del Deyr el-Abiad™ relates the foundation of the White 
Monastery. 


1 In Constructive Quarterly, N.Y, (1916), 645-72. 


> In Byz. Neugr. Jahrb., m1 (1922), 406. 3 Paris (1923), pp. 22. 

4 Journal (1923), 229. 5 In Echos d@’Or., xxvi (1923), 306-8. 

® In R.0.C., mm (1923), 123-43. : * In Collect. Hierosolym., 1, Paderborn (1923), xv +208. 
® In Z. f. Kirchengesch, (1923), 440-1. § In J. Manchester Egypt. and Or. Soe., x (1923), ‘8. 

10 In East and West, xx1 (1923), 319-24. 1 In Discovery, v (1924), 67-71. 

12 In Aethiops, 1 (1922), 61-2. 13 Paris (1922), viii +720, 48 illust., 9 maps. 

4 In Echos d@’ Or., xxv1 (1923), 382-3. 6 In Bull. de UV Inst., Cairo, xxm (1923), 105-13. 

16 In Theol, Texts (1913), no. 16. ¥ In Byz. Zeitsch., xxrv (1924), 199-3. 

18 Cf. Journal (1922), 182, n. 12. 18 In O.L.Z., xxvu (1924), 34-5. 

* In Anal. Boll., xxx (1923), 357-68. "1 Cols, 1026-8 and fig. in col. 1025. 


2 In J.T.S., xxv (1923), 93-4. 23 In Aegyptus, tv (1923), 156-62. 
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VI. Nox-Lirerary Texts. 

A. E.R. Boax: A Coptic syllabary at the University of Michigan’ gives a Coptic syllabary in the 
Fayyfmic dialect which had been previously described but not reproduced in Greek and Coptic School 
Tablets at the University of Michigan?®. 

R. ENGELBACH: Ostraka in the Sahidic Dialect of Coptic? gives a series of new ostraca texts, 

H. Mounier: Stéles coptes du Fayoum* gives some new inscriptions in Middle Egyptian. 

H. Menisr: Un grafite copte d Esneh® gives a Coptic grafito which was copied by Donati in 1759 and 
belongs to the series copied by De Brock: it gives the name of the monk who painted the figure of 
St. Theodore Stratelates in a.p. 962. A note is added (p. 136) by V. MonneRET pE VILLARD. 

G, GHEDINI: Lettere cristiane dui papiri greci del III e IV secolo® gives a selection of 44 Greek letters 
(not new) with translations and notes which have some Christian bearing. It has been reviewed by 
W. Scuupart’, by D. Bassi’, by H. Detenaye9, by A. C(ALpERINI)!° in Rass. Colt. of Milan", in Rev. 
Biblique®, by W. M. CaLpER}, and in Theol. wu. Glaube of Paderborn". 

GRENFELL-Hunt-BELL: Ovyrhynchus Papyri, xv1* contains 257 texts of the later Byzantine period and 
so of a time when Christianity prevailed in Egypt. It is a volume of non-literary texts, letters, contracts, 
receipts, etc. and so does not contain much with any direct bearing on Christian subjects; there are such 
references however in nos. 1868, 1879, 1881, etc. ; a monastery is mentioned in 1890. No. 1927 is a liturgi- 
cal fragment based on the Psalms; no. 1928 is Ps, xc in the form of an amulet. Three Gnostic charms 
against scorpions are described (p. 274) but the text is not given. 

Crum-Brii: Wadi Sarga Coptic and Greek Texts (1922) has been reviewed by C. WussELy!®, by H. G. 
Evetyy Warre", by P. Peetrers!§, and by C. Scumipt!9, 

Crum: Short Texts from Coptic Ostraca (1921) has been reviewed by I. G(crp1). 

GRENFELL-Hunt-BELL: Oxy. Pap., XV (1922) has been reviewed by F. Z.2 

¥. BILaBEL: Griechische Papyri (1923)™ has been reviewed by W. ScouBart™, 

An article by G. Wier in the Jowrnal Asiatique (1923), 388 mentions incidentally that C. Kcentz 
is engaged on the Coptic papyri from Edffi, found there two years ago. 

C. Preisenpanz: Papyrus Magica Inedita®* gives a Greek magical papyrus from the Egyptological 
Museum in Berlin. Part II of WoRRELL: Coptic Manuscripts of the Freer Collection (ef. I above) contains 
a magical text, perhaps Gnostic, partly an amulet against perils of the sea, and partly one against sick- 
ness: this text “peut servir 4 démontrer la dépendance des amulettes abyssines qui foisonnent vis A vis 
@une tradition copto-arabe aujourd’hui disparue*,” 

W. R. Dawson: Egyptian Medicine under the Copts*® deals with the medical papyrus discovered in 
1892 at Meshékh, now in the French Archaeological Institute at Cairo, and has an appendix describing an 


instrument case in the Cairo Museum. 
VII. Puiworoey. 

I. Gurp1: Hlementa linguae copticae™ is a grammar dealing with Safidic and Bohairic, the forms 
peculiar to the latter being distinguished by the use of red letters. The grammar is followed by a 
chrestomathy (pp. 31-48) and vocabulary (pp. 49-59). It has been reviewed in the Rev, Biblique”8. 

E. Dévaup: Notes de lexicologie copte® discusses several etymologies. The same writer’s Ktudes 
@etymol. copte (1922) has been reviewed by SPIEGELBERG™ and by Bisstxe*!, other notes on etymology and 


1 In degyptus, rv (1923), 296-7. 

2 In Classical Philology, xvi (1922), 189-94. 
4In Ann. du Serv., xt (1922), 53-8. 

6 Milano (1928), xxvili+376. 

8 In Boll. di Filol. Class., xxx (1923), 61-2. 

10 In Aegyptus, rv (1923), 90. 

12 xxx (1924), 301-2. 

44 (1924), no. 1. 

16 In Byz. Neugr. Jahrb., rv (1923), 107. 

18 In Anal. Boill., xum (1924), 158-60. 

2 In Riv. degli Stud. Or., rx (1921-3), 413-14. 
2 Heidelberg (1923), xii+ 80. 3 In O.L.Z., xxvi (1924), 21-2. 
% In Aegyptus, tv (1923), 305-8. % Apex in J. Pal. Or. Soc. (1923), 204. 
26 In Proc. R. Soc. Medicine, xvii (1924), 51-7, 2 figs. 7 Naples (1924), x +59. 

% xxximt (1924), 314. * In Muséon xxxvt (1923), 83-99. 

3%” In O.L.Z., xxvi (1923), 268-9. 4 In Phil. Woch., xutv (1924), 270-1, 


3 In Ann. du Serv., xxit (1922), 269-74. 
> In degyptus, rv (1923), 132-6, 
7 In O.L.Z. (1928), 561. 
® In Anal. Boll., xi (1924), 173-4. 
H 1 (1923), 29. 
13 In Classical Review, xxxvmm (1924), 30-1. 
© London (1924), xvi+343, 3 plates. 
In Journal, x (1924), 75. 
19 In 0.L.Z, (1924), 199-200. 
* In Byz. Zeitsch. xx1v (1924), 427-8. 
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grammar appear in K. Serse: meugak “rielleicht” und die zugehorigen Forment and the same writer's Dze 

ag. Berechnung der Schwangerschaftsdauer® in SPIEGELBERG : Die Etymologie von govge “Fehlgeburt3,” in 

the same writer’s Der Stat. Cons. &i- vor folgend Fragesatze’ and in his Der Ausdruck ehot ngoor’. 
SprecELBeRG: Kopt. Handwiérterb. (1921) has been reviewed by C. Scustpr® and by GRAPow'. 
SremnporFF: Kurz. Abr. d. kopt. Gram. (1921) has been reviewed by RoEDER*. 


VIII. ArcHAEoLoey, ETC. 

C. M. Kaurmann: Althoptische Bildwirkerein in Purpur und verwandte Funde uns den Nekropolen bet 
Schéch ‘Abdde in Ober-Aegypten® unfortunately escaped notice last year. It is briefly reviewed by C. w.? 

A. F. Kenprick ; Stuffs from Egypt with Christian Symbols appears in a volume of essays in honour of 
Prof. Strzygowski!. 

A fourth volume of Kenprick : Catalogue of Textiles from Burying Grounds in Egypt is understood to 
be in preparation but is not yet published. The second volume has been reviewed by H. ABEL”. 

A. F. Kenprick : Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles of the Mediaeval Period does not contain any- 
thing definitely Christian but much of the material indirectly illustrates mediaeval Coptic art. 

Caprot-LecLerce: Dict. @arch. chrét., vi (1924) contains several references to Coptic antiquities, 
uotably in the article on Gabriel which refers to representations of that saint on fabrics from Egyptian 
tombs and now in the South Kensington Museum (cols. 26-7), and the article Girgeh which describes the 
remains of the monastery 35 kilo. south-west of Alexandria (cols. 1246-58, 8 figs.). One painting 
(fig. 5292) representing St. Menas is no doubt the figure referred to by al-Bakri in his description of this 
sanctuary. 

M.S. D.: A new Coptic vase describes a vase recently added to the 3rd Egyptian room in the New 
York Metropolitan Museum. It is referred to the 8'9 century s.D. and shows Persian influences. 

H. Mester: La Sibylle Alerandrine chez les Coptes discusses the Coptic “ Amma Sibylla” honoured 
at least locally in Egy pt and identifies her with the sibyl of pagan antiquity. 

SrrzycowsK1: Ursprung der chr. Kirchenkunst (1920) has been reviewed by E, W.!8 The English 
translation has appeared as Srrzyeowskt: Origins of Christian Church Art, translated hy Dattoy and 
BravNHoirz", and has an additional chapter (pp. 230-52) on “ Hiberno-Saxon Art in the time of Bede.” 
It is an excellent translation but still, like the original, rather diticult reading. 

C. M. Kaurmany : Handbuch der chr. Archdologie (1922) has been reviewed by W. ScuyypER™, by 
E. Becker”, and by G, StvHLFAauTH”™, 

S. GasELEE: Lettered Egyptian Textiles in the Victoria and Alhert Musevm™ describes twenty Coptic 
textiles most of which show definitely Christian symbols. 

The British Museum Guide to the 4th, 5th, 6th Egyptian Rooms und the Coptie Room (1922) has been 
reviewed hy WRESZINSKI””, 

PERDRIZET : .Vegot. perambulans in teneb, (1922) is reviewed by A. M.® 

H. Guvek : Die ehristliche Kunst des Ustens™ incidentally deals with Coptic material (cf. Pl. 27). It has 
been reviewed by E. WeIganpD 

JunkER: Das Kloster am Isisberg (1922) has been reviewed by D. O'Leary”, 

F, Ervres: Bin christliches Amulett?' has been reviewed by E. Pererson® and by M. FRENz™. 


1 In Z. f. dig. Spr., vt (1923), 54-6. 2 Tbid., 24. 

3 Z. aig. Spr., yt (1923), 56. + Ibid., 157. 

5 Ibid., 158. § In Deut. Lit. Zeit., xn (1922), 23. 

7 In O.L.Z,, xxvz (1923), 558-61. 8 In Lit. Zent. Blatt., uxxiv (1923), 21/22. 

2 In Festschr. Sebastien Merkle, Diisseldorf (1922), 152-69. 10 In Byz. Zeitsch., xxiv (1924), 480. 


1 100-3, Pl. XIII, figs. 1-4 in Studien zur Kunst des Ostens. J. Strzygowski zum Sechziysten Geburtstage von 
seinen Freunden u. Schiilern, Wien (1923), 260 pp. 126 illust. 


2 In O.L.Z. (1923), 616. 13 Lond. (1924), vili+ 74. 25 plates. 


In Bull. Metrop. Mus. of Art, N.Y., x1x (1924), 123-4. 2 figs. 

4 In Bull. Soe. Arch, d’Alex., xx (1924), 196-201. 36 In Byz. Zeitsch., xxtv (1924), 474-5. 

7 Oxford (1923), xvii + 267. 18 In Theol. Rev., xxt1 (1923), 86. 

19 In Byz. Neugr. Jahrb., mt (1922), 408-11. * In O.L.Z., xxvm1 (1924), 90-2. 

21 Archaeologia, xxim, 73-84. 2 In 0.L.Z., xxv (1923), 557-8. 

2 In Jour, des Savants, xx1 (1923), 134-5. * Berlin (1923), xii +67, 132 plates and 13 illust. in text. 
2 In Byz. Zeit., xxiv (1924), 388-90. 6 In J.R.A.S. (1924), 309-10. 

Cf, Journal (1922), 185, and (1923), 233. 28 In Byz. Neugr. Jahrb., rv (1928), 135. 


® In Theol. Rev. (1923), 303. 
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HUGH EVELYN-WHITE 


THE death, at the age of forty, of Hugh Gerard Evelyn-White cuts short a career in 
which much had already been accomplished and which promised much more. His varied 
classical work the present writer nced do no more than record; indeed confining ourselves 
to what he did and was doing fur Egyptian studies, there remains enough to speak of. From 
the King’s School at Ely Evelyn-White went up to Wadham College with an open scholar- 
ship; and after making a speciality of classical archaeology, under Professor Percy Gardner, 
who thought highly of his capacities, he took a good degree in 1907 and, two years later, 
became assistant to Sir Aurel Stein, in dealing with the Central Asian antiquities then de- 
posited at the British Museum. In that same year however (1909) he was offered work as 
classical specialist to the annual expedition of the New York Metropolitan Museum to 
Egypt. This he accepted and in this employment he continued, except during the War, 
until 1921. In 1914 he enlisted in the Public Schools Battalion, but his health, never 
robust, failed him and he was soon invalided out. Nevertheless he subsequently succeeded 
in obtaining a commission and was sent to Egypt, where he served with the force which 
advanced across the Isthmus into Palestine. But again his health gave way and he was 
obliged to return home. After the War he rejoined the New York expedition and of it he 
remained a member until 1921, when he was invited to the University of Leeds, as lecturer 
in classical archaeology and (incidentally) literature—a post which he admirably filled and 
was holding at the time of his death. In the intervals of work in Egypt and at Leeds he 
undertook excavations in this country: in 1909 at Carleon, in 1913 at Castell Collen in 
Wales, and in the present year at Cawthorn Cropton in Yorkshire. 

Evelyn-White’s first season in Egypt had been employed at El-Bagawat, in the Oasis of 
Khargah, where H. E. Winlock was then conducting an excavation. Those following, up to 
1914, were spent at Western Thebes, where he worked with Winlock, N. de G. Davies and 
others of the expedition’s staff, and whither he returned after war was over. His occupations 
at Thebes had not been wholly with dynastic Egypt; he took part, in the seasons of 1911- 
1914, in the exploration of the Coptic site at “Abd el-Kurnah known as The Monastery of 
Epiphanius, and in the year following the peace he definitely turned his attention to the 
Christian antiquities of a far-distant site: the Oasis of the Wadi Natrin, where the Metro- 
politan Museum had already carried out a preliminary architectural survey. To him was 
entrusted the task—no light one—of preparing both a description of the Nitrian mona- 
steries from the archaeological and architectural standpoints and also a history of that 
famous monastic colony. With this object he determined to make use of the origmal docu- 
ments, extant in at least four languages, to an extent which had not even been attempted 
by any of the previous historians of Nitria and which involved patient research in many 
divergent directions. His results are embodied in the manuscript of two large, independent 
works which, at the time of his death, were happily left in a state of practical completeness. 
How far beyond earlier writers the thoroughness of his investigations had carried him is 
evident in the summaries of his results published in the Museum’s Bulletin, J uly 1920, Part 1, 
and Nov. 1921, Part 11. Those who have had the opportunity of reading the complete MS, 
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express the highest opinion of its historical value and of the qualities and aptitude for such 
work which he there displays. All who are interested in the history of early monasticism 
and of Christian archaeology must earnestly desire the speedy publication of these two 
volumes. 

But besides these, Evelyn-White’s visits to Nitria had provided materials for a third 
book which was to draw him into hitherto unfamiliar studies. By patience and diplomacy 
and with the support of influential Copts in Cairo, he had succeeded in retrieving a very 
considerable supplement (between 40 and 50 pieces) to the hitherto known remnants of the 
ancient monastic libraries. These MSS., almost all in Coptic, involved the study of that 
language, and in an amazingly short time he had acquired so good a working knowledge of 
it, as well as of the surrounding literature—though he characteristically denied that he was 
ever a Coptic “scholar’—that he could set about the edition and translation of these 
unidentified, fragmentary and often scarcely legible texts. The book which resulted, the last 
of the trilogy to be undertaken, will yet be the first published: the printing, at the Cam- 
bridge Press, should be terminated this autumn. He had no small share in yet another 
publication resulting from the New York excavations: to him is due the editing of such 
Greek texts as were recovered from the Monastery of Epiphanius, alluded to above. This 
book, it is hoped, will be issued next year. 

Evelyn-White’s work, hitherto published, shows throughout the same characteristics of 
thoroughness, mastery of his materials, familiarity with the work of predecessors, besides 
an uncommon felicity in translation; and in the two historical books yet to come we may 
expect to find high qualities of critical acumen and narrative power. 

His published work, other than that connected with Egypt, comprises a long series of 
contributions to the Classical Review and Classical Quarterly from the year 19U8 onwards, 
both articles and reviews. Of these the former were mainly the outcome of studies which 
the editing successively of Hesiod (1914), Ausonius (1919, 1921) and Statius (left un- 
finished) for the Loeb Library had necessitated. He was further to have undertaken 
Pliny’s Natural History and the Letters of Sidonius Apollinaris for the same series, while 
he looked forward to preparing some day (“if I have time”) a critical text of Hesiod. His 
interest in early Christianity led him to study anew the Oxyrhynchus Logia; these he re- 
edited, with a critical commentary, in 1920. This, admittedly his best piece of work, was 
extremely well received by scholars—notably by Professor Harnack (Theol. Lit. Z., 1921, p. 4), 
who held that 1t not only superseded all renderings hithertu proposed, but advanced the 
discussion as far as, without fresh material, it seems possible to bring it. Another reviewer 
(J. H. St., 1921, p. 163) speaks of it as “not infrequently brilliant,” while displaying both 
common sense and sound judgement. One of his earliest appearances in print was as col- 
laborator with his father, the Rev. C. H. Evelyn-White, in an edition of the Cambridgeshire 
Doomsday (1910). The same collaboration had also produced a translation of Regnault’s 
Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis of 1525. 

His death is a loss indeed to the world of scholarship, but to many of us it means the loss 
of a friend who will be greatly missed. That he was a man of high character and fine nature 
was clear to those who did but slightly know him; to those who had penetrated a shy and 
very diffident exterior he showed a capacity for warm attachment, loyalty and quixotic 
chivalry which, added to an invincible and almost absurd modesty, made of Hugh Evelyn- 
White a very lovable character. 


W. E. C. 
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The Society's fourth campaign at Tell el-Amarnah will probably have begun before 
this number appears. Mr. Newton, who is in charge of the expedition, will leave England 
in the middle of October. He will once more be assisted by the American representative 
on our staff, Professor Thomas Whittemore, and also by Messrs. T. R. Duncan Greenlees 
and H. B. Clark. 

The annual exhibition of the antiquities found in the Society's excavations was held in 
the rovins of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, from July Ist to July 12th. 
The objects shown came mainly from the excavations of Tell el-Amarnah, partly from the 
work of Mr. Newton and partly from that of Professor Griffith. Taken in their entirety 
they presented a remarkably vivid picture of the life of all strata of society in the town of 
Akhetaten. Two lectures bearing on the excavations were given during the course of the 
exhibition, one by Mr. F. G. Newton, Joint Director of the expedition, and the other by 
Mr. S. R. K. Glanville, a member of his staff. 

The Suciety’s programme of winter lectures consists of a series of six in illustration of 
the Art and Science of Ancient Egypt. The lectures will be given, as in former years, in 
the rooms in Burlington House, once again placed at our disposal by the generosity of the 
Royal Society. In order to prevent overcrowding it has been decided to send one ticket 
only to each member of the Society, but to allow extra tickets (nut more than two each) 
to those members who apply fur them to the Secretary. A few additional tickets will be 
available for non-members. The following is the full list of lectures : 

October 7th, 1924. “ Architecture.” F. G. Newton, Esq. 

November 11th, 1924. “Temple Ceremonial.” A. M. Blackman, Esq., D.Litt. 

January 20th, 1925. “Sculpture.” H. R. Hall, Esy., D.Litt. 

February 17th, 1925. “Biological and Medical Science.” Professor G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 

March 17th, 1925. “ Physical Science.” Colonel H. G. Lyons, F.R.S, 

May 12th, 1925. “Draughtsmanship.” N. de Garis Davies, Esq. 

Mr. F. LL Griffith has since our last number appeared received two honours, In the 
first place the title of Professor of Egyptology has been conferred upon him by the 
University of Oxford, in addition to that of Reader which he already held; in the second 
he has been elected a Fellow of the British Academy. Professor Griffith’s friends will 
rejoice that recognition has come in so pleasant a form to one who has done so much for 
Egyptology, and especially for its philological side. 


Dr. Alan H. Gardiner has been elected a member of the Royal Danish Academy of 
Sciences, a well merited tribute to his contribution to the study of hgyptology. He has 
further been made Research Professor of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. This 
appointment, fortunately for us, does not involve residence in Chicago. In special connec- 
tion with this appointment Dr. Gardiner has again been engaged during the past winter 
in Egypt on the copying and study of the Middle Kingdom Coffin Texts. We may add 
that his long awaited Egyptian Grammar is now in the press. Some account of this will be 
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given in the Journal when the book appears. In the meantime we only say two things, 
firstly that it will undoubtedly mark an epoch in the history of Egyptian philology, and 
secondly that it is written in such a way as to be usable not only by the advanced scholar 
but also by the veriest beginner. 


We congratulate Dr. H. R. Hall on his elevation to the important post of Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, in succession to Sir Wallis 
Budge, who has retired after a period of service extending over many years. 


Egyptologists are agreed in admitting that one of the most valuable features of this 
Journal is constituted by the Bibliographies of Ancient Egypt, Graeco-Roman Egypt and 
Christian Egypt which appear year after year. All three are worked out in the greatest 
detail, and together they form a complete account of the work which has been done and 
the books and articles which have been published in any one year over the whole field of 
Egyptology. The work of preparing these bibliographies is one which calls for iinmense 
industry and considerable expenditure of time on the part of their authors, and which 
brings to them singularly little intellectual profit. The Editor feels that he will be 
expressing the feelings of all Egyptologists in here thanking for their devotion to the 
Journal and to their science in general Professor F. Ll. Griffith, Dr. de Lacy O'Leary, 
Mr. H. I. Bell and Mr. M. N, Tod. ‘ 


Fate, in the shape of appointments, has broken up the pleasant party which accompanied 
Mr. Newton to Tell el-‘Amarna last season. Mr. S. R. K. Glanville has passed on to the 
staff of the Egyptian and Assyrian Department of the British Museum, and Mr. W. B. 
Emery has been selected by Mr. Robert Mond to carry on for him at Luxor that excavation 
and preservation work among the private tombs which is one of Mr. Mond’s most valuable 
contributions to Egyptology. 


During the past winter Mr. Mond continued his work in the neighbourhood of the 
private tombs at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah in association with the Liverpool University 
Institute of Archaeology. Mr. Mond has very generously presented most of his finds to 
the Institute, and it was found possible, with his permission, to display some of them at 
the Society’s Summer Exhibition. One of the objects of last season’s excavation was to 
clear a space to form a dumping-ground for the rubbish from the very important tomb of 
Ramose which Mr. Mond next proposes to clear. Reports of these, and, we hope, subsequent 
excavations will be found in the forthcoming numbers of the Liverpool Annals of Archae- 
ology and Anthropology. 


Mr. G, D, Hornblower writes to us as follows: 

In connection with Mr. Dawson’s paper (Journal, x, 83-86) on the Mouse in Medicine, 
it may be noted that the old belief in the generative powers of Nile-mud reached farther 
than to mice only. Pomponius Mela, in the first century of our era, has the following :— 
“In the summer season the Nile, overflowing, irrigates Egypt, with waters so effective for 
engendering and nourishing that, besides abounding in fishes and producing crocodiles and 
hippopotami, huge beasts, it even infuses souls into its clods and out of its very loam 
fashions things of life. The proof is that when the flood abates, we may see on the moist 


fields animals not yet completed, but in the act of receiving breath, partly formed, partly 
still of earth}.” 


? Tu. Hoprner, Fontes historicae religionis Aegyptiucae, 11, 172. 
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Traces of this more general belief survived a long time (see, for example, Shakspere 
Antony and Cleopatra, u, 7), and if the medicinal value of the mouse was derived from its 
supposed generation from Nile-mud, other creatures would be held equally efficacious. One 
may perhaps hazard the suggestion that the mouse shared something of the reputation of 
the snake as a nocturnal, secret thing of the earth, and thus, in the remoter times, may 
have even been connected with the spirits of the dead, as the snake so commonly is. 

In modern Egyptian folklore I have not yet come across the mouse as medicine, but 
further research would probably reveal cases. 


The following note has reached us from Professor V. Struve of Petrograd : 

Professor Gardiner’s ingenious identification of one of the groups of Sinai signs with the 
Semitic Ba‘alat? must always serve as the basis of further decipherment, though he himself 
completes his interpretation by the words : “Unfortunately, however, I have no suggestions 
for the reading of any other word, so that the decipherment of the name Ba‘alat must 
remain so far as I am concerned an unverifiable hypothesis®,” 

I think, however, that this “unverifiable hypothesis” can be fortified by the reading of 
another word. In fact, among the Sinai inscriptions there is a bilingual, though very short, 
but with a proper name. On the sphinx, Journal ui, Pl. III, no. 345, are four inscriptions ; 
two in Egyptian and two in Sinaitic. One Egyptian inscription is between the paws, another 
on the shoulder. One of the Sinaitic inscriptions is on the right side, another on the left 
side of the base. The Egyptian inscription upon the shoulder can be translated thus: 
“beloved of Hathor, [Lady of] the Turquoise.” The Sinaitic inscription upon the left side 
of the base contains the group of signs which Gardiner read Ba‘alat. This inscription thus 
corresponds to the Egyptian one on the shoulder. In this case the Sinaitic inscription 
on the right side of the base should be the equivalent of the Egyptian inscription between 
the paws. This latter is composed simply of a Horus-name represented by one hieroglyph 


which, according to the copy of Professor Petrie, reads D2 m. We ought theretore to find 


the same two consonants in the Sinaitic inscription on the right side of the base. And in 
effect we do, if we use Gardiner’s identification of the signs of the Sinaitic script. The first 
of the two, the zigzag www, can be equated with 9 mém, “water.” The second—the ox’s 
head 2 = , aleph. We thus find in the Sinaitic inscription the same group of consonants 
as in the hieroglyphic. I do not think this is a simple chance, and I surmise that the 
beginning of the Sinaitic inscription on the right side of the base contained the name of the 
king who caused the sphinx to be made. This name is followed by a sign like the Egyptian 


hieroglyph f which Cowley takes for a determinative’, and Sethe* identifies with 7. 


The last three signs correspond to the first signs of the group read by Gardiner as rbyo. 
I therefore propose to transcribe the Sinaitic inscription on the right side of the base either 
mi + determinative + b¢, or m? h 6¢l, that is either “M3? Lord,” or “ M? the Lord.” 

In conclusion I hope my little note will fortify in some way Gardiner’s ingenious 
identification. 


1 The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet (Journal, 11, 1). * Ibid. 15, 
3 Ibid. 20. 4G. GN. Phil.-hist. Kl 1917, 447-78. 
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THE SPELLING OF PROPER NAMES IN THIS JOURNAL 
ALSO SOME OTHER POINTS OF STYLE 


In order to secure intelligibility, and so far as possible, consistency, a definite system has been adopted 
in the Journal for the spelling of ancient Egyptian and modern Arabic ames of persons and places. This 
system, which has been evolved gradually by the thought and labour of several of those wlio have done 
most for our Journal, makes no claim to be perfect. In the case of anvient Egyptian names whose 
vocalization is unknown to us perfection is impossible, and a reasonable compromise must be adopted. 
Even in the case of modern Arabic place-names certainty cannot always be attained : many of them are 
unmarked or wrongly spelt on our maps. and even educated Egyptians can often give no assurance as to 
the correct writing. For example, it is often impossible to discuver whether a place-name ends in 
1° or in 9%, and many places are admittedly pronounced and written in two separate ways, as for instance 
Olgw! and Gytget. The surest guide of all, namely the local pronunciation as recorded hy a properly 
trained ear, is often denied to us. Concessions to established tradition have also to be made. Thus it would 
be pedantic to write El-Uksur for Luxor or In-Nil for the Nile, though on the other hand to an English 
reader Mawas is a far better spelling than the railway company’s Moves. 

Contributors to the Journal will save the Society much expense, the Editor much time and the average 
reader much mystification if they will adopt the spellings here proposed even when they are not themselves 
wholly in agreement with them. Needless to say the Editur will gladly hear of any suggestions for 
improving the system. 


The system empluyed in the Jouraal is as follows :— 


I, ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PROPER NAMES, 


In ancient Egyptian names, unless given in their graecized forms, write h, k, © but omit 31. H and h 
are to be rendered by kh, § by sh, ¢ by th, and d a z, Long vowels to be marked with ~, uot *, e.g Amiin, 

Some Egyptian kings’ names :— 

Amenemmes xot Amenemhat. 

Sesostris not Senusert. 

Ramesses not Rameses. 

Tuthmosis xot Thutmose or Thothmes. 

Amenophis xot Amenhetep, Amenhotep, or Amenothes. 
Gods’ names :— 

Amin not Amon or Amen. 

Ré¢ not Ra or Ré. 


II. ARABIC PROPER NAMES, 


In Arabic names long vowels are marked * not ~, e.g. Sakkdrah not Sakkarah. 
El- (or assimilated en-, er-, etc.) always with hyphen. 
T, d, s, z, h and k to have the dot. 
to be ‘ (not © as in ancient Egyptian names), and $ gh. 
Aleph, medial or final, to be’, Initial aleph is to be omitted. 
The feminine termination »~ is to be written -ah, not -eh or -a. 
Final }~ to be written 4. 


1 Though not, of course, to be omitted in an unvoealized transliteration, e.g. P?-sr (Pesiar). 
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SoME OTHER POINTS OF STYLE. 

In quoting a work omit the words volume and page entirely, e.g. NEWBERRY, Dent Hasea, 1, 12 (t.8. 
volume I1, page 12}. Note the commas. 

The name of a work quoted should he in italics (indicated in copy by a single underline). The name of 
an author used in a reference and immediately followed by the name of his work or article should be in 
small capitals (indicated in copy by a double underline). In no other cases are personal names to be 
written in small capitals except, for special and obvious reasons, in the bibliographies, where they are 
always so written. 

Latin words and contractions of such are printed in italics. Thus :—ie., ¢g., efz, 0. (= cide), loc. cit., 
up. (=upud), temp. (= tempore}, (fy 0. (= erred, see. (=century). These words should, however, not be 
itahcized when preceded or followed by italics. Thus we write, for the sake of clearness, e.g. Journa/, I, 27. 

The abbreviation ete. is always written in romun. 

In German words write A, 0, U, not E, UE, UE. This rule cannot always be carried out in quoting 
from German books, or m giving the titles of German hook» or periodicals. In these cases the exact 
spelling of the original is used. 

E in French capitals should he accented where the letter bears an accent. 

All contractions and abbreviations must be followed by a full-stop; ey. Mr., Dr. and St. In no case 
must a journal be quoted in capitals without stops; e.g. 9 LZ, not OLZ, J.H.S. not JHS. 

Write always Tenth Dynasty, not Xth Dynasty or Dyn. X. The only exception is in the bibliographies, 
where, for the sake of space, Dyn. X should be used. 

As to op. cit. the usage is to employ op. #7. for any diferent place in the sume work, and ibid. only for 
the sume place in the same work : in other words, op. cit. is employed when followed by a page or plate 
nunber, 7d. when not so followed. 

In periodicals, when a different volume is quoted from that last referred to, use op. c’t.: when the 
reference is to the same volume and same article, even if followed by the page, use ibid. Thus ibid. means 
game volume same page when referring to a bouk, but only same volume when referring to a periodical. 
doc. ett, is never used. 

The following abbreviations of much quoted work» are used :— 

Journal (this Journal). 
Leitschr, fog. Spr. for Leitschrift fur ugyptische Sprache. 
Ree, de Trac., for Recueil dv Travaux, 
Aan. Sere. for Annales du Sercive dvs Antiquités. 
Prov. (or Traus.) Sov, Bibl, Arch. for Proceedings ov Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
O.L.Z., tor Ori ntalische Literuturvitury. 
MDOG, for Witthedluagen der deutschen Orient-Ce sellsehu ft, 
SAS., for Joarnal of Hellenic Studies. 
Archiv, for Archiv far Pu parustarseh wn. 
Z, Sav.-St., for Zeitschrift der Sacigny-Stiptuag. 


G.G.A., for Gottingische Gelehrte Aniergen. 
O.GN., for Vuchrichten von der Kaniylichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 


Stud. Pal., for WESSELY, Studien zur Palaeoyraphie und Papyruskunde, 
CLG, for Corpus Inseriptionmin (raecaram, 


OLL., for Corpus Inseriptionwn Latinerum. 
L.G.Rom., for Inseriptiones (ruecce ad Res Romanas pertinentes. 


Papyrus collections to be cited according to the system used in the Oxyrhynchus volumes, except : 


P. Lond. for P. Brit. Mus. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


[The number of books which now reach us for review is so large thut the strain placed on those who so 
kindly undertake this work is rapidly becoming unbearable. What is equally serious is that the space at our 
disposal for reviews is already being considerably exceeded. We are therefore reluctantly compelled to reduce 
some of vur reviews to mere notices, more especially those of publications which, though archueological, deal 
indirectly or not ut all with Egypt. The alternative to this, namely to restrict reviews to a certain length, 
would in our opinion result in lowering the standard of reviewing tn the Journal. Authors and publishers 
may rest assured, however, thut uny book sent for review will ut least receive a mention in this section. ] 


Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East. I. Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt and their Eurliest Interrelations, 
by H. Frankrort, M.A., being No. 6 of Occasional Papers of the Royul Anthropological Institute. 
London, 1924. 


The history of excavation opens with a period in which it was customary to throw all pottery on to 
the rubbish heap, at best reserving a few of the finer unbroken painted vases. It has now reached a stage 
where every fragment must be carefully sifted out and preserved together with a detailed record of its 
finding. This is obviously right, and the importance of pottery as a record of prehistoric and even historic 
events can hardly be over-estimated. With this increased respect for pottery has however come in some 
quarters a tendency to exaggerate its value, and to force from it conclusions which are totally unjustified. 
No sooner does a new ware come to light than a series of comparisons is instituted between it and various 
other kinds of pottery with a view to establishing “connections.” The results of such comparisons, when 
not controlled by sound common sense, are apt to be ridiculous. 

To such a school of thought Mr. Frankfort’s study is a welcome antidote, for it is marked by deep and 
careful reflexion and by reasonable restraint throughout. Thus the author, when he finds two types of 
“ceometric” pottery in two separate regions, does not rush to the conclusion that there is “connection” 
between the two places. He points out that in itself this similarity may amount to absolutely nothing, for 
after all clay is clay, geometrical designs are geometrical designs and cannot fail to present some resem- 
blances, while even the shapes of useful vases must move within certain well-defined limits. He therefore 
goes much deeper into the problem and asks himself when and under what conditions the resemblances 
which so delight the heart of some prehistoric archaeologists can be considered to constitute evidence for 
connection, and, what is more, he is not satisfied with the vague term connection—the delight of the slip- 
shod—but asks exactly what we mean when we say that two places or peoples were connected. 

The introductory chapter in which Mr. Frankfort exposes his attitude to these and similar matters is 
characterized by extreme sanity of outlook and depth of thought. In the technical sections of this chapter, 
which have obviously been heavily compressed, room might be found to note that decoration by incision 
may be carried out either on the still damp or drying clay or on the fired vase. This distinction, always 
perceptible, sometimes forms a fundamental criterion. The change in colour (usually a darkening, not 
unmarked by the author: due to burnishing was also worth mention here, since by means of partial bur- 
nishing it is possible to produce a design in two colours, or more exactly in two shades of the same colour. 
This device has been used by potters in many parts of the world. 

The next three chapters deal with the pottery of Susa, Musyan and other Mesopotamian sites, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from it. Here Mr. Frankfort becomes involved in all the difficulties of the 
Sumerian problem, which he handles courageously and yet respectfully. Above all we may be thankful to 
hitm for the boldness with which he rejects any connection between these Mesopotamian finds and those 
from Anau. The attempt which has been made during the past twenty years to force on us a belief in this 
connection is typical of all that is most dangerous in the handling of ceramic evidence. We hope that 


Mr. Frankfort has dealt it a blow from which it will not recover, for which we shall all think the more clearly 
without it. 
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In Chapter V, which deals with Egypt and her relations with Nearer Asia, the author at once wins our 
confidence in his attitude, for he tells us at the outset that whatever evidence there may be for connection 
it is not to be based on similarities between Asiatic painted ware and the predynastic pottery decorated 
either in white on polished red or in matt red on buff. From what has been said above as to Mr. Frankfort’s 
mental attitude it will be readily guessed that he is not swept away by the resemblance between this white 
decorated ware and modern Kabyle pottery into supposing a fereign origin for the former in Egypt or even 
into calling the early predynastic civilization “ Algerian.” He does, however, find a strong contrast in style 
between this white painted ware and the other decorated Egyptian pottery with red designs on buff, so 
much so that he is inclined to attribute the latter and the various changes which he finds to accompany its 
introduction to the slow infiltration of a new people from the country, less desert then than now, between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. On the subject of “invaders” in general he speaks some words of wisdom which 
might with profit be pondered by many an older and younger archaeologist (pp. 98-9). 

Coming to direct relations between Egypt and Syria Mr. Frankfort is inclined to see the first sign of 
them in the wavy-handled vases of the predynastic period. These he tells us differ in Egypt “from all 
other classes of pottery in their ware, which, on the other hand is very similar to that of identical vases 
from the earliest strata known in Southern Palestine.” His conclusion from these facts is that the wavy- 
handled vases, or at least the earliest of them, were actual products of South Syria, used for the transpor- 
tation of some kind of precious fat. This conclusion may be correct, but I am not convinced about the facts 
on which it is based. Thus Professor Droop and myself, in a series of most minute examinations of pre- 
dynastic pottery in Abydos in 1911-12, came to the conclusion that the material of the wavy-handled vases 
was precisely the same as that of many of the decorated vases with red designs (Cemeteries of Abydos, 11, 12), 
and I note that Petrie himself made a similar observation at Ballas. Furthermore, my experience may be 

‘ at fault here, but I have yet to see these ‘identical vases” from the earliest strata known in Southern 
Palestine. If they are those illustrated by Macalister in his Gezer and elsewhere or by Petrie in his Tell el 
Hesy then the epithet identical is ill bestowed on them, and if Mr. Frankfort would prove his case up to 
the hilt he must show that the fabric of some of the Egyptian vases is not merely “very similar” to that 
of the Palestinian but identical with it. 

Mr. Frankfort next earns our gratitude by giving us the first detailed and accurate description of the 
foreign wares found in the early royal tombs of Abydos. They fall into four classes. The Aegaean origin 
of all these types is rightly rejected and their origin is tentatively assigned to North Syria. 

From this point on the work becomes more hypothetical, though never less careful and reasonable. 
The author supposes a high late predynastic civilization in the W estern Delta, in commercial touch with 
Syria and Crete, and the similarities between Egyptian and Mesopotamian material of the protodynastic 
period, to which he makes some interesting additions, are tentatively explained by contact between 
Egyptians and Mesopotamians in the Wadi Hammamiat, where early copper mines, as well as gold, are now 
known to have existed. In this connection Mr. Frankfort should beware of assuming that Semerkhet or 
any other Egyptian king went to Sinai for copper. Of the hundreds of inscriptions in the Wadi Magharah 
and at Serdbit el-Khadim only one mentions copper along with turquoise as the object of the expedition : 
the rest, where they mention anything, only speak of mfh3t, the translation of which as turquoise seems to 
me certain. Modern geological researches on these two sites show that what actually came out of the 
galleries worked by the Egyptians was in effect turquoise, and that they never contained any ore of copper 
on a workable scale. That Egypt obtained any considerable proportion of her copper supply from the 
peninsula is on present evidence more than doubtful. Yet Egyptologists frequently state that she did, and 
will no doubt continue to do so despite the protests of those who have studied the question. 

Mr. Frankfort has given us an admirable study, scholarly, acute, cautious and yet not lacking in 
imagination, and we shall look forward eagerly to his publication of more of his work on early pottery. 

T. Eric Peer. 


Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, No. 1, 1924. (The University Press, Manchester.) 
The Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society continues with commendable courage to issue its 
Journal, in the face of disheartening financial difficulties. In the current number there is one article 
dealing with Egypt. It is called The Mother Worship in Egypt. . 
An error which is not self-evident as such to the man in the street is often by dint of sufficient 
repetition accepted by him as a truth, and we fear that this may apply to the belief in a Great Mother 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 44 
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Goddess in Egypt. A certain school of anthropology is at present very anxious, for purposes of its own, to 
encourage this belief. The type of argument by which it attempts this has already been examined in this 
Journal. Of the reasoning used by the author of this article we can only say that it is not much worse 
than that of his fellows. For instance, wishing to prove that Min was once a female deity he states that a 
certain “predynastic archaic statue of the god Min” found by Mr. Green at Hieraconpolis and now in the 
Ashmolean Museum “‘is evidently intended to represent a female divinity.” Even if we admit that this 
statue is that of a female, which is doubtful, what is the evidence for calling it a statue of Min? It was 
found not at Koptos but at Hieraconpolis, and it would never have occurred even to Mr. Lewis to call it 
Min but for the fact that the only other statues of such primitive type as yet known to us from Egypt 
happen to be those of Min found at Koptos. Mr. Lewis further tells us that the name Min goes back to the 
verb men “to stand.” Unfortunately the verb men means “to be firm” or “fixed,” never “to stand” in the 
sense in which Mr. Lewis requires. We are further told that on a sealing of the First Dynasty (PETRIE, 
Royal Tombs, 11, Pl. XVII, 135) Min is called “The Lord of the pteroceras shells.” On referring to the 
plate we find a group of four signs, the Min sign on top, beneath it a sign which we will grant to be the 
Pteroceras shell, though it is much more probably the early form of #—<=>, and below this again two S77 
signs side by side. We freely admit that we cannot translate this group of signs, but we would assure 
Mr. Lewis that by no “ infernal juggle” can it be made to mean what he makes it mean. 

We have gone so far into detail only to show the sincerity of our criticism and shall go no further. The 
article is typical of the “ arguments” used to foist a Great Mother Goddess upon a reluctant Egypt. Every- 
one who gives his life to the study of Egyptology knows perfectly well that neither in the Egyptian texts 
nor in the other remains of the Egyptian civilization is there any clear evidence for the existence in early 
Egypt of the belief in a Great Mother Goddess in the sense usually attributed to these words, namely a 
goddess who is the mother of mankind and who stands for the creative or reproductive principle. Egyp- 
tologists are naturally a little tired of these continual attempts from outside to teach them their business, 
and equally naturally they protest from time to time, but with very little effect. The serious matter is 
that this theory, resting on arguments seldom better and often worse than those which we have quoted 
above, is being used as a basis for far reaching speculations concerning the origin of civilization in general. 
Mr. Lewis himself announces in his article a forthcoming work on The Origin and History of the Great 
Mother. We should welvome such a work, but we would implore Mr. Lewis at the outset to set resolutely 
aside his belief that the worship of a Great Mother Goddess can be proved for Egypt. His book will be the 


better for it. 
T. Eric PEeEt. 


Harvard African Studies, volumes v, v1: Excavations at Kerma. By Georce A. Reisner, Ph.D. Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 1923. Vol. v, parts 1-11, pp. xvi and 528 ; 
vol, VI, parts IV-v, pp. xxiv and 559 ; 78 plates, 26 plans and 345 figures in the text. 

Kerma lies on the east bank of the Nile, just above the Third Cataract and near the island of Argo. 
Here the remains of two solid buildings of crude brick drew the attention of early travellers ; they stood 
on low ground strewn with pottery and other indications of extensive habitation. In 1912 a scheme for 
irrigating and cultivating a large part of the site had been carried through, and the Sudan government was 
anxious that an archaeologist should explore the place before the water was let in. Happily Dr. Reisner 
appeared in the nick of time and his boldness in facing the material difficulties was seconded by the aid of 
the government officials, and rewarded by the most splendid results. In commencing he found that one of 
the “ Duféfa” buildings (the name is so spelt by Murray in his English-Nubian dictionary and connected 
with the Nubian diffi “village,” “city ”) was a fort or fortified Residence of the Middle Kingdom and the 
other turned out to be a great tomb-chapel for the Egyptian governor under Sesostris I on the edge of a 
vast necropolis. Beside these remains Reisner found only a small but by no means uninteresting Meroitic 
cemetery which is duly described in his first volume. 

But the great necropolis was a discovery of the first rank, revealing an unexpected civilisation and 
linking up with certain hitherto unexplained finds in Lower Nubia and Egypt. The record and discussion 
of this occupies practically the whole of the two thick volumes. Reisner explains it as the product of an 
Egyptian trading and military colony under the charge of Hepzefa, the nomarch of Asy(it in the reign of 
Sesostris I, settled in a country of rude arts and adapting the available materials and to a certain extent 
the native crafts and customs to the standards of Egyptian skill and luxury. Its most flourishing time was 
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at the beginning, immediately after the conquest by Sesostris I, and though revived from time to time by 
fresh arrivals of craftsmen and others from Egypt, on the whole there was steady deterioration. Burial of 
living slaves, etc., in the grave, a variety of sati-burial, was the rule here in all classes, and strange to say 
this revolting custom was observed on a great scale at the tomb of Hepzefa himself. His enormous circular 
barrow, elaborately chambered, was most fortunately identifiable in the general wreckage by the base of 
his own statue and the well-preserved statue of his wife found in it. The manufacture of glazed ware was 
greatly developed in the colony, as well as of fine black-topped pottery of a well-marked type, and inlays 
in ivory and cap-decorations in mica in the form of birds, animals and plants. The colony continued to 
exist down to the end of the Hyksos period when it was overwhelmed by fire and sword. Its destruction 
was soon afterwards avenged by the subjugation of Upper Nubia under the Pharaohs of the New Kingdom. 
The Middle Kingdom colony seems to have originated some new impulses in Egypt, but its effects in Nubia 
were utterly wiped out. 

Now that the full evidence from Kerma is available it is readily seen that there is no support for 
Prof. Junker’s bold theory of a Nubian origin for the “ Tell el-YahQdiyah” ware. Amongst the many thou- 
sands of vases here catalogued there are only seven examples of that widely distributed ware, a great 
contrast to its abundance at Tell el-Yahidityah ; as Dr. Reisner concludes, its place of manufacture must be 
sought in Lower Egypt. 

One word of warning. It is impossible for an Egyptologist actively engaged in the field to retain a 
mastery of the whole of his subject. While Dr. Reisner has been presenting us at intervals with new 
chapters of history of extraordinary importance and richness taken straight from his excavations, he has 
perforce left inscriptions and language mostly to the care of others. Many of the second-hand quotations 
in his last chapter are out of date and must not be looked upon as authoritative. Thus on p. 536 of vol. 1, 
“Cush oveurs once at Assuan” (in the Old Kingdom) ; it was long since pointed out that the true reading 
in the passage referred to is Kebni=Syrian Byblos, and the name Cush first appears in the Middle Kingdom ; 
p. 546, the name of Nubia is now known to be read Ta-sti not Ta-khenty ; p. 550, Uronarti means “ King’s 
island”; p. 551, note 1, by a curious confusion the abbreviation A Z must have been misinterpreted as 
Archaeologische Zeitung instead of Zeitschrift fur ugyptische Sprache. One would be grateful for an 
explanation of the Arabic (?) or Nubian (?) term keriak, 1, 39, 45; 1, 290, 293: from internal evidence it 
appears to designate a white substance used by modern potters in polishing and finishing, but whether it 
is a natural mineral product or not I cannot discover. The whole work is somewhat technical but is 


wonderfully clear in its arrangement. 
F. Li. GRIFFITH. 


Muhammadan Architecture in Egypt and Palestine. By Martin S. Briges, F.R.1.B.A., Clarendon Press. 
vi+255. 252 illustrations. 


To the lay reader this comely volume will recall much of the glamour with which the medieval archi- 
tecture of the Near East has clad her ancient streets, especially those of Cairo. The illustrations are 
numerous, mostly from excellent photographs excellently reproduced; author and publisher alike are to be 
congratulated on the real beauty here displayed. For those who have not had the good fortune to see the 
actual buildings the plates as a whole convey as good an impression of them as can be looked for in a 
yolume of these dimensions. Some of them are under-scaled, for example fig. 42—-the Citadel of Aleppo — 
with the minute human figures in the foreground, almost too small to be recognized, renders but in- 
adequately the impression of magnificent immensity with which most visitors are seized. Again, the 
illustrations of Sultan Hasan’s College-mosque, held by many to be the greatest manifestation of the art 
here discussed, scarcely show its real majesty ; on the other hand the pictures of the more ornate of the 
latest Mameluke buildings do indeed express their great charm, more jewel-like and perhaps more easily 
expressible. We must be grateful to the author for adding some typical street scenes, hackneyed though 
they may be, because they make us realize the setting which, seemingly so casual, yet signally enhances 
the beauty of the jewel. 

The text is full and thorough ; it contains not only all the data of first importance but most of the 
details which, smaller in themselves, yield us nevertheless valuable indications necessary for the complete 
understanding of the architectural development. But the student will have to dig out these data for 
himself and may perhaps find in that exercise some of the zest of adventure, for the text, though easy, 
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does not sufficiently convey an orderly sense of development such as we should like in histories. The 
facts of religious uses and of political and religious influences are duly stated, but some of them almost 
casually ; a preliminary outline of them and of the various technical innovations and their sources, in their 
chronological order, would have added much to the book’s usefulness. 

The origins of most features of Muslim architecture are generally treated of with thoroughness, with 
some exceptions, such as the pre-Muslim use of the pointed arch and the cusped window, which is not 
made clear enough: again, no mention is made of the origin of the open-work windows in stucco or stone, 
first mentioned in connection with the mosque of Ibn Talan, which surely are derived from the pierced 
marble slabs filling windows in Byzantine churches. 

The author, like Saladin, takes a wide view of the origins of Muslim architecture, compounded as it is 
of many elements from the countries conquered by the Arabs, but the great debt in special to the 
Byzantines hardly receives its due meed of recognition. It may be noted here that the paintings in the 
palace of Kosayr ‘Amra, noticed on p. 168, belong to true Byzantine art, as heir to the Hellenistic, and 
not to Persian or Sassanian; the building itself seems to show Mesopotamian origins. The palace of 
Mshatta, of which the most important remaining parts have been transferred to Berlin, is not described 
nor its relations with Muslim art discussed, presumably because its date has been disputed and some 
consider it later than the Arabic conquest. But the weight of probability is on the other side and, in any 
case, the interesting mingling of pure Byzantine and late Sassanian ornament was well worth describing 
and its probable effects on Muslim art. Another omission concerns the College-mosque and mausoleum of 
Salih Negm-ud-din EyQb, mentioned on pp. 85-6 and probably not described because they have been 
illustrated in Mrs. R. L. Devonshire’s last book}, But the Eyubid period is important, showing a rapid 
transition in both architecture and craftsmanship from the coarser Fatimid to the later glories of the 
Mameluke period ; Salih’s buildings, it is true, are much dilapidated but, according to Herz Pasha, bear 
marks of European influence, which he thought was then coming in. The author illustrates this transitional 
period rather insufficiently. Nor does he bring into sufficient account all the influences from Muslim 
countries outside those under review ; for example the Seljucide, of which Herz Pasha found several traces 
in the Mosque of Sultan Hasan. Again features new in Syria and Egypt are often found in Persia a century 
or more earlier, a circumstance of great import. Lastly, we should like to have had a fuller aecount—it 
needs not much space—of the lovely Saracenic domes; they have been passed over by the author as outside 
the scope of the book, although they form an outstanding feature of the buildings, causing Lane Poole felici- 
tously to dub the Mamelukes “the Dome-builders.” In a second edition space could be found for them 
without enlarging the book, for, in view of the good manuals of Saracenic history that are available (notably 
Lane Poole’s), a considerable proportion of the historical notes might be eliminated, leaving only what is essen- 
tial for the understanding of chronology and the influence of political events on the current of art. Another 
branch of architecture, similarly excluded, that of public baths, is certainly worthy of description. Justice 
is done, p. 108, to the great porch of Sultan Hagan, but some account of porches in general and their 
development would have been welcome, for they constitute a feature of great importance in Saracenic 
architecture in which the treatment of them is highly characteristic. Nothing has heen said of the rooms 
and offices pertaining to College-mosques ; in most cases they are in such a ruined state that description 
is well nigh impossible, but some account is desirable for without it the reader’s view of such colleges must 
be incomplete. As students in thousands still live in the Azhar mosque and receive food rations, the teaching 
and living arrangements for them and their officers might have been described in relation to the congeries 
of buildings composing El-Azhar, whereas the quarters devoted to each nationality of students are not 
even mentioned. The great mosque of Said Ahmed el-Bedawi at Tantah receives large numbers of 
students and could have been used as a subsidiary illustration, though not of course as a guide, for it is 
completely modernized. 

The author, p. 199, notices the ignorant, clumsy way in which the Saracens treated the pillars and 
capitals which they tore out of Christian buildings throughout the Near East; it may be added that 
capitals are sometimes inverted and often used as bases for pillars; it is a strange freak that artists so 
keenly alive to beauty should have spoilt their work by this persistent error, which might have been easily 
corrected ; we are justified in deducing that Coptic artisans had no voice in the matter. 

With regard to joggle-stones (pp. 188-9), it appears impossible that the extreme examples of seeming 
stereotomy, with their re-entering curves, can be indeed what they seem, and close examination would most 


1 Some Cairo mosques and their Founders; London, Constable, 1921. 
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likely show that they are mere veygers. The author recognizes this for the prayer-niche shown in fig. 96, 
and Gayet (L’art arabe, p. 151) points to veneering on monolith lintels and shows that the cut-out sides of 
excessively joggled voussoirs break up in spite of the fact that they are often protected from superincum- 
bent weight by hidden arches built above them. These complicated patterns in variously coloured stones 
were doubtless meant to strike the eye as one enters and to give, as it were, the keynote of the sumptuous 
decoration to be found within and so they find a true place in the general plan, but they inevitably suggest 
structural weakness and the amateur of good architecture may be excused if he takes austerer views and 
prefers more sober work, finding in this too much display, too jewel-like a scheme. 

It is pleasant to find place given to domestic architecture, of which Chap. IX provides a good account, 
sufficient to explain its main features and their meanings. The houses of Damascus, however, receive too 
succinet a treatment (pp. 161-2); there are many fine ones, spacious and comely, as a visit to the gallery 
of the ‘Issa minaret will show, and some of them are splendid indeed (v. figs. 168-70.) May we hope for 
a fuller account in the next edition ? 

With regard to Egyptian houses the following notes may perhaps be useful. The brick ornamentation 
mentioned on pp. 160-1 and 185-6 is not uncommon in towns of Upper Egypt; its extreme manifestation 
is perhaps found in some small tombs on the eastern Nile-bank a little south of Fifa, in the Delta, which 
are worthy of illustration. (It may be noted that the mud from the Nile-banks near its mouth is renowned 
for brick-making qualities, and the best brickwork is found in towns of these districts.) The origin of this 
decoration is given by Professor Lethaby as Persian. 

The remains of domestic buildings found, up to 1920, at Fostat (p. 154) show much use of arched 
windows and vaulted roofs, quite un-Egyptian in style and pointing, it seems, to Mesopotamian origin—of 
course other styles may be discovered. In Upper Egypt may still be seen traces of the Ancient Egyptian 
style; in many places the outer walls of the higher houses, built of sun-dried bricks, take the slope, 
natural for mud, that is noticeable in the monuments of Ancient Egypt, and the conspicuous tower-like 
dovecotes show the same lines, but with greater slope. The Khan Khalilf (p. 162) was built in 1400 a.p. 
by Gerkas el-Khalili and not by Sultan Ghiri, who rebuilt it, and so his name is still held in honour by 
the older merchants of the Bazaar who call him affectionately “Baba (=papa) Ghtri” and believe that 
he treated their predecessors with special consideration1. 

The chapter on Saracenic ornament (X) is of great interest but would be improved by omitting de- 
scriptions of objects outside the scope of architecture? ; the treatment of them is necessarily brief, and, in 
view of the many difficult points impossible to discuss in a book like this, inconclusive. With it may be 
grouped the chapters on crafts; were they confined to the application of crafts to architectural objects, 
more room could be advantageously made for the discussion of notable buildings not now described, as 
well as for more detail in some that have been. 

It may be noted that carved wood panels of the kind mentioned at the head of p. 215 have been found 
in “Old Cairo” and several are exhibited in the interesting Coptic Museum, attached to the Church of the 
V. Mary, for which we are much indebted to the enlightened energy of Morcos Pasha Simaika. Some of 
them display human figures drinking, playing musical instruments, etc., similar to that on the ivory 
plaque in the Bargello, Florence, shown in Migeon’s Art Musulman, U1, fig. 182, and to many figures in 
Mosul brass-work, Rhages polychrome pottery and Persian lustred tiles and vessels, dating from the end 


of the 12th to the beginning of the 14th century. 


1 It may be of interest to record that the bazaar name for celadon porcelain is ghiri, this sultan, it is said, 
having shown great predilection for it; it is held by the merchants that he caused the Cairo potters to make the 
earthenware imitations of it still to be found. The tradition may perhaps be incorrect; it is recorded by Ibn Eyas 
that at the time of the Turkish conquest, a few years after Sultan Ghuri, blue-and-white Chinese porcelain was in 
great fashion with the rich; from other Arabic sources we learn that ‘‘ green porcelain,’ which must be celadon, 
was most esteemed, and, later, brilliant white porcelain. Certain magical operations, described in chap-books of 
today, can only be carried out in a green vessel—a relic of the medieval notions about the magical virtues of 
celadon. 

2 One of these objects is the famous brass griffin of Pisa, of which the author (p. 169), following Gayet, con- 
jectures that it was an idol for Sultan Hakim’s new religion (the local guide-book used to call it a ‘‘ Mahometan 
idol’’!), but if we may judge from the practice of the Druses who follow, as they believe, his teachings, he was a 
true mystic, probably of atheistic tendencies. 

The author also attributes mythical beasts in Saracenic art to China, but they are really the offspring of Meso- 
potamia, always prolific of such creatures. 
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Much mention is made of bronze on doors, ete,, but a close examination of the objects themselves will 
show in most, if not all, cases that they are really of brass. This is clearly stated by Herz Pasha in the 
Catalogue of the National Museum of Arabie Art, Cairo, and the author himself, p. 222, first describes the 
door-plates of the mosque of Tala‘f us-Salih as of bronze but a few lines further, following the Cutalogue, 
says they are of sheet brass. Similarly, in the translation of Nasir-i-Khosran’s description of the plated 
doors of the great Jerusalem mosque (p. 220) “copper” should be “brass” (there is confusion between the 
two in French as in Arabic, and doubtless Schefer’s French version has been used). 

With regard to the manufacture of glass (p. 225), its history in Egypt begins very early and is con- 
tinuous to the Coptic period ; it cannot have stopped at the Muslim conquest, for many fragments have 
been dug out from the ruins of Fostat, and the remains of a kiln have been discovered there by an amateur 
and specimens from it given to the British Museum. 

Glazed earthenware, like glass, has a very long and continuous history in Egypt and the question of 
first origin in medieval times (p. 230) does not in fact arise. This is not so, however, with the much 
disputed lustred ware (pp. 229-30); it seems now that priority must be yielded to Mesopotamia, since the 
discoveries of Dr. Sarre at Samarra; typical examples found by him and dated to the 9th century a.D. are 
now in the British Museum. The remarkable bow] found in Upper Egypt and now in M, Kelekian’s loan 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, with its Christian subject and the cross looped at the head 
in the ancient Egyptian style (“onkh), shows that the art soon came to Egypt. 

The mosaics of the great mosque of Damascus are discussed by the author, but the panel discovered 
over the prayer-niche in the Cult-mosque of Kalatin during the restoration mentioned on p. 101 has 
apparently not been seen by him. It is of Byzantine glass mosaic, rich in gold and floral scrolls; « second 
edition will doubtless give some account of it. 

The treatment of Saracenic influences on European art (p. 239) is in some particulars not full enough ; 
the value, for example, of Kufic lettering for decorative purposes was widely known by medieval European 
artists—many examples have been published by Mr. A. H. Christie in recent numbers of the Burlington 
Magazine. We may also refer to the remarkable examples of early faience found in the last few years at 
Orvieto and the earlier kinds of Florentine faience, full of Saracenic reminiscences. 

An interesting detail omitted is the carving on the porch of Sultan Hasan’s mosque, where, on the 
right hand side, are low-reliefs remarkably like those of Europe at the end of the 13th century. They 
represent churches, and as one of them has a dome like that on the great mosque of Jerusalem, the work 
has been attributed to a Syrian ; Herz Pasha considered these panels as a kind of sign-manual of the chief 
artist, but Captain K, A. C. Creswell has shown that they were pieces looted from Palestine when taken 
from the Crusaders, as were the little Gothic columns flanking the main prayer-niche; he has also found 
fragments of the same origin in other buildings}, 

Some notes on architects and craftsmen may be of interest in connection with the author’s remarks on 
pp. 92-3. We must be careful not to take too seriously the words of the later chroniclers such as Makrizi, 
for, unlike the earlier ones, notably the admirable Ibn Gobayir, they delight in all things marvellous and 
excessive and are ready to perpetuate almost any floating story if only it bears those qualities. Makrizi’s 
report of the lash, etc., under which the common labourer doubtless suffered, shows what struck him as an 
outstanding circumstance of the building, and he takes no account of the artistic craftsman. We have, 
however, good evidence that the Mamelukes in their artistic zeal not only encouraged native experts but 
attracted foreign ones from abroad. The contemporary chronicler Ibn Ey4s, describing the dire deeds of 
the conquering Turks, relates? that the Sultan Selim, greatly struck by the magnificence of the recently 
built College-mosque of E]-Ghiiri, sent away many hundreds of workmen, of many crafts, to Constantinople 
to build him a similar monument, but they never arrived. It is specially noteworthy that they included 
Persians, Syrians, Moors, Copts and Jews, and even Arabs of the Hej4z—Cairo must indeed have been a 
hive of artistic activity. Even straw-mat makers came there from Abadan in Persia, a town famous for that 


1 Bulletin de UV Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientule, xx1 (1922), 51-4. 

® Vol. m1, pp. 116-18, 122, 126 of the Balak edition, 1311, a.n. (1893-4, a.p.), the only one, now out of print, 
but the part containing the Turkish conquest has recently been translated. A serviceable digest of these passages 
may be found in vol. 1v, pp. 1-82, of L’ Egypte Contemporaine (Cairo; Impr. de l'Institut Francais de l’ Archéologie 
Orientale, 1913), written by Ahmed Pasha Zeki, an ardent amateur. It is interesting to note that, according to 
Diodorus Siculus (bk 1, ch. 46), Cambyses deported artisans from Egypt to Persia for a similar purpose. The story 
at least points to the early existence of this practice in the East. 
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industry (the popular Egyptian name for fine straw-mats is still ubudant). Ahmed Pasha Zeki's library in 
Cairo, which was, and still probably is, open to students, contains a petition dug up from the ruins of Fostat 
a few years ago, asking that two Persians from Abadan should be exempted from poll-tax, for they had 
come to Cairo to establish their craft. 

The methods of architects and craftsmen are discussed by the author (pp. 92-3 and 177-8; cp. Gayet, 
pp. 147-8 and Saladin, pp. 13-14): a comparison with modern practice in Egypt will perhaps throw some 
useful light on the subject. 

In Egypt today the commemorative mosque is entrusted to a master-builder with a knowledge of old 
traditions and reputed for active intelligence; he dresses as a superior workman and carries in his pocket 
a large and well-worn note-book filled with designs of architectural details, floral scrolls, geometrical 
patterns, etc.; he has come under the influence of Herz Pasha! and knows where the best work, especially 
the decorative, is to be found in the old mosques of Cairo. For the ground lay-out he goes to a European 
versed in the mysteries of modern sanitation and the requirements of the Public Health Department, 
which are beyond his ken. The stones to be used are brought to the site rough-hewn, there to be dressed 
by the masons with that universal tool of Ancient Egypt, the adze, under the direct supervision of the 
master. The decorations are laid out by him as the building proceeds, he marks out in charcoal lines the 
designs of the sculptured work, to le executed by his carvers in stone; the finer work he may perhaps do 
himself. He does not prepare in advance a complete finished drawing of his design, but keeps it in a 
somewhat fluid state in his head, with frequent recourse to his note-book. Thus the art of building is here 
indeed a “mystery,” as in older times all such processes were termed, and its products are very personal ; 
should a master die, not leaving his knowledge and note-books to a successor, the loss to his art might be 
great. 

These methods, which still produce some really pleasant results, were doubtless those of the medieval 
masters, for they tit in wholly with the few records on the subject left by the chroniclers, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the part played by the Public Health Department. Further, the bag of plaster 
derided by Gayet becomes not only intelligible but natural, when one considers how the modern Egyptian 
acts when having a house built for him. He sits on a chair before the growing building, an umbrella over 
his head, and gives directions for changes or additions as they come to his fancy, of course consulting the 
master-builder. In towns this way is now mostly impossible, owing to the exigencies of the Street Service 
(tanzim), but not in open country. Very commonly a part only of the house is finished and then inhabited ; 
the rest may, or may not, be finished—thus ‘Abdul-Latifs account is well vindicated (p. 93). Again, the 
traditional story of the architect whose hand the jealous tyrant cuts off, though probably a mere folk-tale 
applied to various splendid buildings as it has been to Sultan Hasan’s mosque’, gains point, for our master- 
builder, if thus mutilated, would be struck helpless, while today European training and office methods 
might conceivably allow a handless architect, though handicapped, still to engender meritorious works. 

As for the patron Mamelukes, they were the Renaissance princes of their times, turbulent, vicious, 
careless, but eager lovers of the arts they had. Certainly, if Arabic chronicles be true, the Mamelukes in 
their excesses outdid the Italians, but the reason may well be that while the former ruled a people alien 
to them and abundantly submissive before cruelty, Italian princes had to deal with the hardiness and 
subtlety of their own race. In both cases the eminently vicious might still be great promoters of the arts 
and it seems unnecessary to give the credit of Sultan Hasan’s mosque to his ministers, as the author 
(p. 107) and others have done. 

Of the minor crafts some have been revived and good workmen trained in the shops by European 
cabinet-makers, notably in brass-work, fine turned lattice-work (mashrabiyah), and the making of the fine 
polygonal panel-work found in old pulpits. The last good example of a pulpit in the old tradition is that 
of the great mosque of Tantah; it was finished about fifty years ago and was the work of an old man who 
took several years over it; the joiners of today, who honour it much, ignoring the work due to Europeans, 
say that it is the last specimen of the old type. Pierced plaster windows (Lamariyah) are still made, but 
not in the old way (pp. 227-8), for stencil-like patterns are cut out of thick wood and the liquid plaster is 
poured into them, giving straight walls to the plaster when set; chamfering may be done afterwards but 
the effect, like the work, must of course be mechanical and in beauty far inferior to the originals. 

1 Formerly Director of the Service of Preservation of Monuments of Arab Art, whose services, backed by the 
responsible Committee, have been of the greatest value; it is pleasant to find that they are recognized by the 


author, as by most other lovers of this art. 
2 Some chroniclers relate that the Sultan treated his architect with proper generosity. 
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However, Cairo possesses a vigorous School of Arts and Crafts, some of whose professors are fully alive 
to the old craftsmanship; Egyptian hands and brains for such work are still very keen, as a turn round 
the bazaars will show—nor must we forget the forged antiquities of Upper Egypt—and so, if the more 
wealthy public will give practical support, Egypt may again produce even monumental things of beauty. 
We may perhaps hope that a national government will give its aid in a matter of such really national 
interest. 

Considering the highly technical character of much of the book and the many words in Arabic, so 
uncouth, the freedom from misprints is remarkable ; we may note, p. 48, 1884 for 884, and p. 67 (end of 
the Fatimids) 1711 for 1171. On p. 45, while muézzin is spelt, after the system of the British Academy, 
muadhdhin, the call to prayer is termed adén, though by the same system it should be adhan. The pulpit 
is spelt throughout mimbar, but should be minbar, the former representing colloquial pronunciation. 

The Arabic words used are nearly all correct, but it should be noted in the glossary that the proper 
term for minaret is méidhandh (colloquially madnah ;=the “place for calling to prayer ”), mandreh meaning 
“the place for lights” and indicating a secondary purpose of the minaret. On p. 8 the usual translation of 
Fostat as “tent” is given, but it has long been shown that this word is derived from the Latin fossatum 
and originally meant a “military camp” and derivatively a “multitude of persons,” “tent” being a still 
later derived meaning (cp. sirdt, “a street,” from stratum). On p. 124, 1. 11, the loggia-like Auttdd of 
Kait-Bay’s mosque is called a sebil. Zayydt (p. 226) is the “oil-man,” not “cleaner.” The word mashrabiah 
(pp. 147-9), commonly used by Europeans and bazaar men to denote window-screens of turned lattice-work, 
never means that in good Arabic but, as the author says, the little niche in the screen in which porous 
earthenware jars (fullah) are placed to cool the water they contain; it is derived from mashrab,=“a 
drink,” and not, as has been suggested, from mashrabah, “an upper chamber” (as being that in which 
people drink), nor ishrdb, ‘to stretch the neck to look,” as one does to drink. 

As to history, Shagar-ud-durr (p. 93) reigned alone only three months, when she married her second 
husband, the mameluke Eybek; she was a figure of romance and her name has eclipsed his, but he was 
not a mere fainéant. On p. 70 the restoration of Hakim’s mosque after an earthquake is first given as in 
1303 a.D., and a few lines later in 1309; according to Lane Poole the earthquake took place in 1303 and 
the restoration in the next year. 

Finally, as this book should certainly find its way into the hands of many students and amateurs 
unacquainted with Arabic, it would be an improvement in later editions to make as little use as possible 
of the terminology of that language, nor is it necessary ; why should we call a pulpit a minbar or a prayer- 
niche a mihrdb; cannot a sukn be rightly termed a central court, a liwan (strictly twén) an arched recess 
maksirah a sanctuary, and so on? Even the common mashrabiah, being incorrect, might be dropped for 
“turned lattice-work.” And in English, why write “lintol” for “‘lintel,” a spelling used by some architects 
but with no authority (v. the Vew English Dictionary), and “style” for “stile” (: ate i 
very modern corruption ? : : pA? (pn APH ELE amcarpentey) 

‘A last improvement would be to delete the allusions to our troops and their operations scattered 
throughout the book, for, where they occur, they produce an almost journalistic air derogatory to the 
dignity of the subject and of the work itself. ce oe 

But this is a small blemish, easily effaced; let us conclude with real thanks to the author for his 
painstaking presentment of a fascinating theme. 


G. D. HornBLoweEr. 


Champollion. By Professor E. NaviLte. Genéve: Soc. Anonyme des éditions “Sonor,” 1922 

Professor Naville sends us a short pamphlet published by him in Switzerland oi the ancien of the 
Champollion Festival at Paris in 1922. In this brochure, which is excellently printed, M. Naville describes 
for Swiss readers the work of the French pioneer Egyptologist, and does so in an interesting and suggestive 
manner, noting the influences which combined to make the young Champollion the first deci an of 
ancient Egyptian, and tracing in detail his short though brilliant career. Full justice is done is Youn 
«qui s’était occupé du déchiffrement des hiéroglyphes, et qui, il faut bien lui rendre cette justice, avait ne. 
ussi & déterminer quatre lettres qu’il avait tirées des Ptolémée et Bérénice. IJ en resta la...” It is there: 
fore (apart from its injustice) quite useless to try to ignore Young, who was on the Hight track and 
anticipated Champollion. But—il en resta ld, and so lost his opportunity of developin bis knowledg 
which would have made him the Adams of Egyptology, with Champollion as its Le Verrier i 


H.R. Hann. 
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Excavations at Ur of the Chaldees, by C. Leonard Wootiey. From the dAnéiquaries’ Journal, Oct. 1923 
(Vol. m1, No. 4). Sold at the British Museum. 


Mr. C. L. Woolley’s first preliminary report on the renewed work at Ur of the Chaldees is of the 
highest interest. It may be a theme of good-humoured dispute whether the excavations of the Weld- Blundell 
and Chicago expedition at Kish or those of the British Museum and Philadelphia expedition at Ur are the 
more fruitful and important. Those of us who have worked at Ur may be excused if we regard our work 
as carrying off the palm in respect of the interest and importance of the buildings and objects discovered. 

The work at Ur, which is now being carried out by a joint expedition financed by the British Museum 
and the University Museum, Philadelphia, is of British inception so long ago as the days of the Crimean War, 
when Mr. G. E. Taylor, British Vice-Consul at Basrah, was commissioned by the Trustees of the British 
Museum to excavate at Tell el-Mukayyar, which R. K. Loftus and other previous travellers had indicated as 
a promising place for excavation. Taylor dug there and at Shahrein (Eridu) as well as at Tell el-Lahm, not 
far off, and the results of his work were published in the Journal of the Royal Astutie Society, 1855. His 
antiquities are m the British Museum, where they have only recently come to be appreciated in their 
correct mise-en-seene now that the renewed excavations have told us so much that is new. 

After Taylor’s time the work dropped and was not resumed till the Director decided to take advantage 
of our military occupation of Babylonia by resuming the Museum’s long interrupted work at Tell el- 
Mukayyar, which was now known to be the Biblical Ur of the Chaldees. Accordingly Captain R. Campbell 
Thompson, formerly au assistant in the Egyptian and Assyrian Department, and a well-known archaeologist 
and cuneiform scholar, who happened to be serving in Mesopotamia on the Intelligence staff, was com- 
inissioned by the Museum to inaugurate the resumed work, and he did so at Ur in the early part of 1918. 
After turning the first sod, so to speak, at Cr, Captain Thompson however preferred to work at Shahrein. 
His work there was taken up by myself in the next season, but has since not been resumed by 
Mr. Woolley, but is reserved for future operations. I succeeded Captain Thompson in charge of the 
Museums diggings in February 1919, owing to his inability to return from Europe to Mesopotamia then ; 
and although I did some work at Shahrein in order to carry on that of Thompson, the major portion of 
my work was done at Ur and at the stall site of Tell el-‘Obeid, four miles away: this work, which 
had to be broken off at the end of May, 1919, owing to the heat, has been completed in the present year 
by Mr. Woolley. At Ur part of one face of the ziggurrat was cleared by me to the foundation, laying bare 
the lowest steps of the great stairway which in 1924 was shown to lead up on this face from each corner 
to a landing where it was met by a third stair rising directly against the centre of the face. I also found 
the temenos-wall of the temple and excavated a short portion of its length on the east side, besides un- 
covering an interesting building of the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, with additions of a much later 
period, which Mr. Newton thinks is part of the temple of the moon-god Nannar, the tutelary deity of Ur. 
Several tombs were also excavated, and the description of the whole work will be found in my article in 
the Journul, 1x (1923), p. 177 ff (Ur and Eridu ; the British Museum Excavations of 1919). 

So much work had been done before Mr. Woolley came upon the scene. Owing to political and other 
difficulties the Museum was not able to resume operations after my visit until 1922, when I was unable to 
go out again, so that my place was taken by Mr. Woolley, who had already excavated for the Museum at 
Carchemish. With the British Musewm was now associated the University Museum, Philadelphia, in the 
prosecution of the work. With Mr. Woolley went my junior colleague Mr. Sidney Smith as Assyriologist, 
and Mr, F. G. Newton as architect; they were later joined by Mr. A. W. Lawrence. Mr. Woolley’s article 
in the Antiquaries’ Journal, now before us, which is sold at the British Museum in a separate form, gives 
an excellent idea of what was accomplished in the season of 1922-3, and should be read in conjunction 
with and as a continuation of my article on Ur in this Journal. This will enable the development of 
the work to be traced uninterruptedly ; and the reader will see from comparison of the plans in the 
two articles how the temenos-wall grew under Mr. Woolley’s hands from the short stretch on one side 
which I found to the complete tracing of its whole length, surrounding the ziggurrat (though of course not 
always perfect and sometimes only to be discovered with the ere of faith), and how the entirely new 
discovery was made of the temple fi-nun-mab, with its extremely interesting stratification, where in my 
plan there is a blank whereas in Mr. Woolley’s later plan appears a large building, bigger than what 
remains of my building “B,” the shrine of Nannar(?). Then also one reads of Mr. Woolley’s special finds, 
the headless diorite statue of Entemena, patesi of Lagash, which has now gone back to Baghdad, the 
queer little black steatite vase in the form of a bull with the moon and stars carved upon it, and the 
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other vase with a relief of a two-headed horned devil with lions careering about him, which are in the 
British Museum, and the remarkable jewels of the Persian period which are divided between the British 
Museum and Philadelphia. An oddly disappointing find was made: a foundation-deposit of building “B” 
was discovered, with a copper or bronze figure of the dedicating king as a basket-bearer, and his dedicatory 
tablet, which should have been inscribed with his names and titles, but, to the disgust of all of us, is blank, 
without a sign upon it. So that we do not know who built building “B,” but he must have been a king 
of the Third Dynasty and was most probably Ur-Nammu. By the way, we hope that Mr. Woolley will 
not continue to call Ur-Nammu “Ur-Engur” and Shulgi “Dungi,” as he does in this paper: the new 
readings of these names are fairly certain, and at any rate if a new reading is accepted by a majority of 
Assyriologists, as in this case, it should be adopted, and the old reading either abandoned or preserved in 
the honourable retirement of square brackets. 

The foundation-deposit has gone back with the statue to Baghdad, where the Iraq Government is 
beginning to form a local museum, for which half the jewellery and many of the other objects found were 
retained. The objects from the excavations have thus now to be divided between three institutions, but enough 
was found in the first season since the resumption of work to satisfy all three, and the further results of the 
season of 1923-4 at El-‘Obeid have been so successful that, with the results of my work there in 1919, the 
British Museum will now be equipped with collections of Sumerian art and antiquities in no way second 
to those of the Louvre (which came chiefly from the excavations of de Sarzec at Telloh), while the two 
others will possess collections only second to those of Paris and London. Mr. Woolley will probably have 
published his account of this work in the Antiquuries’ Journal for October, 1924, before these lines of 
appreciation of his earlier article appear. And those who have not seen it will be well advised to read it 
in continuation of my former article in our Journal, 1922, p. 241 ff (The Discoveries at Tell el-‘Obeid in 
Southern Babylonia and some Egyptian comparisons), in which I described my unfinished excavations of 
1919 at El-‘Obeid, which Mr. Woolley has now completed with such success. 


H. R. Hatt. 


Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Staats- und Universitutsbibliothek. Band 1, Heft 3 (Orkunden 
No, 57-117 und Indices). Von Paut M. Meyer. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner: H; : 
C. Boysen, 1924, Pp. 211-269, se euee ee are 


The Hamburg collection of papyri, though not large as compared with those of institutions like the 
Berlin Museum, the British Museum, ete., is a valuable one and contains not a few texts of outstanding 
interest, and Prof. Meyer's editions, owing not merely to the knowledge and acumen which hava laced 
their author in the front rank of papyrologists but also to the detailed commentaries with which he 
furnishes them, are always specially valuable. The first part of this catalogue was published in 1911 and 
the second in 1913. The present instalment, completing the volume, was delayed by the war, and as 
compared with the other two shows clearly the effects of post-bellum conditions. The type throughout is 
smaller, the texts are printed continuously, not in the line-divisions of the originals, as in the previous 
parts, the translations have been omitted and the indexes reduced in plan. and the shainciitie are 
briefer than before, though still showing the wealth of bibliographical hdareace which gives Meyer's 
editions so special a value. The editorial work is however of the same high quality as of old. ‘ 

Some of the most noteworthy texts had previously been published by q 
several new ones which make a valuable addition to our material. There are some Ptolemaic p: i and 
one of the Byzantine period, Of the former the interesting no. 57 had already been publish iy fhirto 
all more or less fragmentary, come from the Zeno archive. The one Byzantine text (63) e a itl ee 
from another well-known archive, that of Dioscorus of Aphrodito. It is an interesting lease ie Ta ae 
thinks there isa plurality of lessors and queries “ Erbengemeinschaft?” but the plural § oe Ibe aly 
appropriate to the dypdctos Adyos or a monastery ; and that the lease was actuall fon fos out eae 
extremely probable by ll. 42-44, where the lessee undertakes to deliver the as and badied ae of the 
ed in r : 
simply the usual undertaking by the tenant to deliver his me Eien ona aie eran * 
reads én’ dvajsdcret Bovy, which he takes as “im Falle guter N ilschwelle,” thus apis dbiride he 
oe bonus. No doubt the true reading is Hovy ; Only if the inundation reaches the hill will this 
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The majority of the texts are however of the Roman period. Several also of these (e.g. the interesting 
Latin will-formulary, no. 72, and the translation of a Latin protocol concerning the opening of a will 
no. 73) had been published previously, but it is useful tu have them collected here, in an accessible place 
and indexed. There are two new fragments of libe//i libellaticorum (61), and a good mapayapyors of catoecic 
land (62), a document relating to the transport of a mummy (74), and some interesting letters. In 69, 3, 
eyAnutopes ...pos is puzzling : p is not marked as dvubtful, or one might perhaps conjecture xixios. In 81, 
11f, it is surely unnecessary to correct cara ra xedevobévra to x. Tas xehevobeioas, as Meyer does. The 
meaning is “according to the instructions of the prefect.” In 86, 24, Meyer corrects mpoBact to rpd8ara, 
so that the meaning is “three arourae were bought for you by Vetranius for grass at 130 drachmae, and 
sheep have been sold by him for 68 drachmae.” This does not strike me as very probable. May not 
mpdBaor be right, the meaning being “three arourae were bought for you by Vetranius for grass at 
130 drachmae and have been sold by him (“e. the grazing was sold) for sheep at 68 drachmae”? This is 
supported by ll. 11-13, where 76 dé virou mepiyapa Tay Sexaemra Tais Bovot émpdby seems to refer to the 
sale of grazing. In 105, 14, is orapdooovra possible? In 111, 8, Joavy répOadpor is curious ; should it not 
be Joavr’ dpOadrpdy ? 

H. I, Bett. 


Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden mit Einschluss der griechischen Inschriften, dufschriften, 
Ostraka, Mumienschilder usw. aus Ayypien. Von FRIEDRICH Preisicks. 1. Lieferung (a—8iky). 
Heidelberg: Selbstverlag des Herausgebers, 1924. (To be obtained from the author’s daughter, Grete 
Preisigke, Griébzig, Anhalt.) 

It is not without a certain keen emotion that one takes up this volume, designed, as Prof. Gradenwitz 
tells us on the cover, by the author himself “as the completion of his activity” and now published, as 
Fate has willed, after his death. The work of which this is the first instalment is a worthy termination to 
a career extraordinarily fruitful of good and valuable work for papyrological studies—work undertaken not 
as part of a scholar’s professional career but in the leisure left over from the duties of a civil servant 
occupying important and responsible posts. It is designed as a complete word-index to published papyri ; 
and only those who have hunted for some word through a score or so of indexes and in unindexed texts 
can appreciate, on the one hand the laboriousness, on the other the utility of the undertaking. This first 
instalment enables a judgement to be furmed on the work as a whole ; and it can be said at once that it is 
planned on the right lines and executed with complete success. A full statement of the principles followed 
will be given in the introduction, tu be included in the last part ; in the meantime short explanations are 
printed inside the front cover and on a leaflet enclosed with this instalment. 

The work is not a glossary or lexicon but a true index, which aims at citing every occurrence of a word, 
but meanings are added. In the case of words which have many shades of meaning these are distinguished, 
often with illustrative quotations ; and there are also references to recent literature in the case of many 
technical terms. The general word-index, in which all words are included, will be followed by special 
indexes for technical words of various classes. 

The arrangement is admirable, both clear and compressed ; dates are indicated for all the principal 
references, and in the case of words like dya@és the uses are excellently classified, phrases such as én’ 
ayaéo being separately entered. 

It may be taken for granted in any work of this kind that it will contain errors, omissions, whether of 
words or meanings, and faulty classifications, and I have noticed one or two such in this instalment 
(e.g. Seomoutxds Mneans not so much “im kaiserlichen Hausdienste stehend ” as specifically “ pertaining to 
the Empress” [8éo7owa] ; yAvxéAaov should probably be yAuxedaia [see my Jews and Christians, 87 f}; 
adeAdy is not merely “leibliche Schwester” but also an honorific title for a wife, like ddeAdés for husband 
[so, correctly, Preisigke, s.x.]; though in individual cases this is usually uncertain, there are some clear 
instances, e.g. P. Oxy. 1070) ; but they do not seem to be at all numerous. The work appears indeed to 
have been performed with the most exemplary care and judgement, and Preisigke has once more laid all 
papyrologists under heavy obligations to him. He is beyond the reach of thanks ; but our gratitude must 
be expressed to the scholars, in particular Prof. Kiessling and the Juristische Fakultat at Heidelberg, who 


have made possible the appearance of the work. 
H. I. Bent. 
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The Problem of the Obelisks. By R. Encrnpacu, Assoc. C. and G. Inst., ete. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Ltd., 1923. 

Mr. Engelbach has chosen an appropriate title for his book, for the manner in which these huge monoliths 
were handled, transported and erected has throughout the ages been a problem which seemed well-nigh 
insoluble. No one can ever behold even our modest ‘“‘Cleopatra’s Needle” at close quarters without being 
impressed by its vast mass, This monument, however, is a mere baby compared with the great obelisk 
lying unfinished in the quarry at Aswin. The latter has been exhaustively studied by the author in a 
special monograph published by the Service des Antiquités in 1922. He now gives us the substance of this 
technical work in a popular form, bereft of abstruse calculations and details, but lacking nothing of interest 
or of value. Mr. Engelbach has provided a solution which is almost certainly correct. He has the advantage 
of being not only an architect, but also an engineer and a mathematician, and by means of observation and 
deduction, by means of models and experiments, he has worked out with great clearness and acumen a 
difficult problem, and has produced a book which should appeal not only to archaeologists, but to architects 
and engineers as well, The illustrations, which are admirably produced, add great value to the work. 


WaRrREN R. Dawson. 


Among other books received for review we note the following : 

Mémoires sur les anciennes branches du Nil. Epoque arabe, Tome 1, Part 1. (Mémoires présentés % la 
Société Archéologique d Alexandrie.) By Prince Omar Toussoun. Cairo, 1923. 

Social Life in Ancient Egypt. By Sir Furnpers Perris. London, 1923. 

Eléments de bibliographie hittite. By G. Contenav. Geuthner, Paris, 1922. 

La glyptique syro-hittite. (Haut-Commissariat de la République Franeuise en Syrie et au Liban. Biblio- 
theque archéologique et historique, u.) By G. ContEwav. Geuthner, Paris, 1922, 

vee sae id de VAsie Mineure (vers 1350 av. J.-C.) (Hethiticu, Tome 1). By F. Hrozyy. Geuthner, 

aris, 1922. 


Dr. fall asks us to print the following letter : 


Britisa Musevu, Loypon, W.C. 1. 
August 25, 1924. 


DEAR Sir, 


I wish to correct an error into which I have fallen in my review of M. Speleers’ “ Figurines 
funéraires égyptiennes” (Journal, 1924, p. 176), which makes the author say directly the opposite of what 
he intended to say and actually does say. Owing, I suppose, to the small print of M. Speleers’ note and 
presumably a growing need of spectacles on my part, I unluckily read the word “infirment” in his foot- 
note (5) on p. 3.as “confirment,” with the result of making him believe that ther 
made after the XX VIth Dynasty, whereas in reality he says just the opposite : 
ment aussi Popinion de ceux qui prétendirent qu ‘aprés la XXVI[e 
(Comme S. Brrcu, ete.).” 

I can only express my great regret that I should have misread 
impression of his views on this point. 

He explains to me the mysterious reference to “Set. so-and-so” 
certain objects in the British Museum as meaning a “set” 
Museum. I confess this had escaped me, as he did not mentio. 


e were no ushabti-figures 
“nos constatations znfir- 
dynastie il n’y a plus de figurines’ 


M. Speleers’ note and so given a wrong 


in a description of illustrations of 
of the picture-posteards published by the 
N picture-postcards at all. 


Yours, ete., 


H. R. Harp, 
The Editor of the Jourul of Egyptian Arechueology. 
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